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l^YNOD  OF  NEW.YORK  AliJD  fHlLADEU^PftAi 

^o  the  Cortgregatlons  under  their  Care  ;  to  be  read  from 
the  Pulpits  on  Thursday^  June  19,  1775,  being  tht 
Day  of  the  general  Fast. 


V£RY  DEAR  BRETHREKj 

THE  Sjnod  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  being 
met  at  .a  time  when  public  affairs  wear  fo  threat^ 
ning  an  afpeft,  and  when  (unlefs  God  in  his  fovereigiK 
Providence  fpeedily  prevent  it)  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war  throughout  this  great  continent  are  to  be  apprehend* 
cd,  were  of  opinion,  that  they  could  not  difchargc  their 
iluty  to  the  .numerous  congregations  under  their  care,  with- 
out addreffing  them  at  this  important  crifis.  As  the  firm 
belief^  and  habitual  recollection  of  the  power  and  prefence 
of  the  living  God,  ought  at  all  times  to  poiTefs  the  minds 
of  real  Chriflians,  fo  in  feafons  of  public  calamity,  when 
the  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executeth^ 
it  would  be  an  ignorance  or  indifference  highly  criminal 
not  to  look  up  to  him  with  reverence,  to  implore  his  mercy 
by  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  and,  if  poffible,  to  pre-* 
vent  his  vengeance  by  unfeij^ncd  repentance. 
Vol.  Hi.  B 
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We  do,  therefore,  brethren,  befeech  you  in  the  mofl 
MTiieft  manner,  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  authors 
either  of  your  fufferings  or  fears,  and  to  aclcnowledgc  the 
holinefs  and  juftice  of  the  Almighty  in  the  prefent  vifita- 
tion.  He  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways^  and  hely  in  all  his 
V)orH. — Affliction  springetb  not  out  of  the  dust.-^He  doth 
not  afflict  willingly^  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men  ;  and 
therefore,  it  becomea  tvtry  perfon,  family,  city,  and  pro- 
vince, to  humble  themfelves  before  hia  throne,  to  confefs 
their  fins,  by  which  they  have  provoked  hi»  indignation, 
and  intreat  him  to  pour  out  upon  all  ranksafpirit  of  re- 
pentance and  of  prayer.  Fly  alfo  for  forgivenef&  to  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  great  Redeemer,  the  blood  of  sprink- 
lif^g  nubicb  speaketb  better  things  than  that  of  AM.  Re- 
member and  confefs  not  only  your  fins  in  general,  but 
ihofe  prevalent  national  offences  which  may  be  jufily  con- 
Adered  as  the  procuring  caafes  of  public  judgments ;  par- 
ticularly profanenefs  and  contempt  of  God,  bis  name, 
iabbaths  and  fan£tuary ; — pride,  luxury,  uncleanaefs,  and 
negleft  of  family  religion  and  government,  with  the  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  fecurity  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  imputed  to  this  as  their  principal  caufe.  All  tliefe  are, 
among  us,  highly  aggravated  by  the  tnefiimable  privileges, 
which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  without  interruption  fincc 
fbe  firft  fettlement  of  this  country.  If  in  the  prelent  day 
of  diftrefs  we  expeA  that  God  will  hear  our  fupplications, 
and  interpofe  for  our  prot«£tion  or  deliverance,  let  ua  re- 
Biember  what  he  himfclf  requires  of  us  is,  that  our  pray* 
era  ihould  be  attended  with  a  lincere  purpofe,  and  thorough 
endeavor  after  perfonal  and  family  reformation  :  If  thou 
prepare  thine  hearty  and  stretch  out  thy  hand  towards  him; 
Jf  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand^  put  it  far  atvay^  and  let  tioi 
icickedness  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles^  Job  xi.  13,  14. 

The  Synod  c^innot  help  thinking,  that  this  is  a  proper 
lime  for  prefiing  all  of  every  rank,  ierioufty  to  confider  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace.  HoiHIities, 
long  feared,  have  now  talcen  place, — the  fword  has  been 
drawn  in  one  province,— and  the  whole  continent,  with 
kiKlly  any  exception^  feem  determined  to  defend  their 
fights  by  force  of  ^ms.     If,  at  the  ^nae  tiHiei  tiie  BritiiU 
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inifliftiy  fliall  continue  to  enforce  dieir  claims  by  vio- 
ience,  a  laftin^  and  bloody  conteft  mud  be  expe6led: 
Surely  then  ift  becomes  thofe  who  have  taken  up  arms^ 
and  profefii  a  wiUingne&  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  caufe 
cf  liber^,  to  be  prepared  for  death,  which  to  nruiny  mnft 
\fft  the  certain,  and  to  every  one  is  a  poffible  or  probable 
event.  ^ 

'  We  have  long  feen  with  concern,  the  circumftances 
wbiclt  occafioned,  and  the  gradual  increafe  of  this  un- 
liappy  difierence.  As  minifters  of  the  gofpel  of  peace, 
we  have  anlently  wifhed  that  it  could,  and  often  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  more  early  accommodated.  It  il 
well  known  to  you  (otherwife  it  would  be  imprudent  in- 
tleed  thus  publicly  to  profefs)  that  we  have  not^feen  ii> 
rtrumentai  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  urg- 
ing them  to  afts  of  violence  and  diforder  : — Perhaps  n# 
inftance  can  be  given  on  fo  interefting  a  fubje£t,  in  which 
'|)Qlitical  ientiments  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  fully  kept 
Irom  the  pulpit,  and  even  malice  itfelf  has  not  charged 
us  with  laboring  from  the  prefs ;  but  things  are  now  com^ 
4)0  fach  ailate,  that  as  we  do  not  wi(h  to  conceal  our  opi- 
nions as  men  and  citizens,  fo  x\\q  relation  we  ftand  in  td 
yoa  feemed  to  make  the  prefent  improvement  of  it  ta 
your  fph-itual  benefit  an  indifpenfible  duty.  Suffer  us 
then  to  lay  bold  of  your  prefent  temper  of  mind,  and  to. 
exhort,  efpecially  the  young  and  vigorous,  by  afluring 
them,  that  there  it  no  foldier  fo  undaunted  as  the  pious* 
man,  no  army  io  Cdrmidahle  as  thofe  who  are  fuperior  to 
the  fear  of  death-  There  is  nothing  more  awful  to  think 
of,  than  that  thofe  wiiofe  trade  is  war  (hould  be  defpifers 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  boQs,  and  that  they  (hould  ex« 
pofe  themielves  to  the  imminent  danger,  of  being  imme« 
diately  fent  from  curfing  and  cruelty  on  earth,  to  the  blaf- 
pheming  rage  and  defpairing  horror  of  the  infernal  pit. 
Let  therefore  every  one,  who  from  gpnerofity  of  fpirit,  or 
benevolence  of  heart,  offers  himfelf  as  a  champion  in  his 
country's  caufe,  be  perfuaded  to  reverence  the  name,  and 
walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earthy 
jMid  then  he  may,  with  the  moil  unfhaken  firmnefs,  ex« 
peA  die  iffue  cither  in  yi^ory  or  deaihi* 
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Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  for  the  wife  ends  of' 
his  Providence,  it  may  pleafe  God,  for  a  feafon,  to  fuffer 
his  people  to  lie  under  unmerited  oppreflion,  yet  in  gene- 
ral we  may  e^pedi,  that  thofe  who  fear  and  ferve  him  in 
fincerity  and  truth,  will  be  favoured  with  his  countenance 
and  ilrength.  It  is  both  the  charaAer  and  the  privilege  of 
the  children  of  God,  that  they  call  upon  him  in  the  day  of 
trouble^  and  he,  who  keepetb  covenant  and  truth  foievcr^ 
has  faid,  that  bis  ears  are  always  open  to  tbeir  cry.  We 
i)eed  not  mention  to  you  in  how  many  inftances  the  event 
tfi  battles,  andfuccefs  in  war,  h^ave  turned  upon  circum* 
ijtances  which  were  inconfiderable  in  themfelves,  as  well 
as  out  of  the  power  of  human  prudence  to  forefee  or  direO", 
becaqfe  fta  fuppofe  you  firmly  believe,  that  after  all  the 
counfels  of  men,  and  the  mod  probable  and  promifing 
means,  the  Lord  will  do  that  which  scemeth  him  good ; 
Qor  hath  jhis  promife  ever  failed  of  its  lull  accomplifhment ;. 
"  ikp  I-ord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  him,  and  if  ye: 
*^  Jeek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you ;  but  if  ye  forfake  him» 
M  }ie  will  forfake  ypur"  2  Ghron.  xv.  2. 
.  ^tpj:  ihis  exhortation,  which  we  thought  ourfelves  calr 
M  vpon  tp  give  you  at  this  tiipe,  on  your  great  intereft^ 
tbe  one  thing  medful^  we  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a 
few  advices  tp  the  fpcieties  under  pur  charge,  as  to  their 
public  and  general  condu^ ;  and 

Firft,  In  carrying  on  this  important  llruggle,  let  every 
opportunity  be  taken  tp  exprefs  your  attachment  and  re- 
fpeft  to  our  foyereign  king  .George,  and  tp  the  revolution 
principles,  by  which  his  augufl  ^mily  was  feated  on  the 
J^ritiih  throne.  We  recommend,  indeed,  not  only  alle- 
^ance  to  him  frpm  duty  apd  principle,  as  the  firft  magif. 
tratc  of  the  empire,  but  efieem  and  reverenpe  for  the  per- 
fpn  of  the  prince,  who  has  merited  well  of  his  fubje^s  on 
many  accounts,  and  who  has  probably  been  mifled  into. 
^  late  land  prefent  meafures  by  thofe  about  him ;  neither 
have  wp  any  doubt,  that  they  themfelves  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  deceived  by  falfe  information  from  interefted 
paribns  Tending  in  America.  It  gives  us  the  greateft  plea* 
iure  to  fay,  from  our  own  certain  knowledge  pf  all  belong- 
ing to  our  commuqion,  and  from  the  beft  means  of  infor- 
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m&tion^  of  the  &r  greateft  part  of  all  denominations  in 
this  country,  that  the  prefent  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
of  adminiftration  does  not  in  the  lead  arife  from  diiaffix- 
tion  to  the  king,  or  a  deiire  of  feparation  from  the  parent 
ftate.^  We  arc  happy  in  being  able  with  truth  to  affirm^ 
that  no  part  of  America  would  either  have  approved  or 
permitted -fach  infults  as  have  been  offered  to  the  fove-- 
reign  in  Great-Britain.  .  We  exhort  you,  therefore,  to 
continue  in  the  fame  difpoiitidh,  and  not  to  fufier  oppref* 
lion  or  injury  itfelf  eafiiy  to  provoke  you  to  any  thing 
which  may  feem  to  betray  contrary  fentiments:  let  it 
ever  appear,  that  you  only  deiire  the  prefervation  and  fe* 
carity  of  thofe  rights  which  belong  to  you  as  freemen  and 
Britons,  and  that  reconciliation  upon  thefe  terms  is  your 
mod  ardent  defire. 

Secondly,  Be  careful  to  maintain  the  union  which  at 
prefents  fubfiils  through  all  the  colonies ;  nothing  can  be 
more  manifeft  than  that  the  fuccefs  of  every  meafure  de- 
pends on  its  being  inviolably  preferved,  and  therefore,  we 
hope,  that  you  will  leave  nothing  undone  which  can  pro- 
mote that  end.  In  particular  as  the  Continental  Congrefs, 
now  fitting  at  Philadelphia,  confift  of  delegates  chofen  in 
the  mod  free  and  unbiaffcd  manner,  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  let  them  not  only  be  treated  with  refpeft,  atid  en^^: 
couraged  in  their  difficult  fervice — not  only  let  your  pray«. 
ers  be  offered  up  to  God  foj  his  direftion  in  their  proceed- 
ings — but  adhere  firmly  to  their  refolutions ;  and  let  it  be 
fcen  that  they  are  able  to  bring  out  the  whole  llrcngth  of 
tliis  vad  country  to  carry  them  into  execution.  We 
would  alfo  advife  for  the  fame  purpofe,  that  a  fpirit  of 
candor,  charity  and  mutual  edeem  be  preferved,  and  pro^ 
Rioted  towards  thofe  of  different  religious  denominations. 
Perfons  of  probity  and  principle  of  every  profeffion,  fiiould 
be  united  together  as  fervants  of  the  fame  mader,  and  the 
experience  of  our  happy  concord  hitherto  in  a  date  of  liber* 
ty  iliould  engage  all  to  unite  in  fupport  of  the  common  in« 
tered  ;  for  there  is  no  example  in  hidory,  in  which  civil 
Jiljerty  was  dedroycd,  and  the  rights  of  confcience  prefer* 
yed  entire. 
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Thirdly,  Wc  do  earncftly  exhort  and  befeech  the  focteb 
tics  under  oar  care  to  be  ilri&  and  vigUant  in  their  pn^ 
vate  povernment,  and  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  theit 
icfperal  members;  It  is  with  the  utmoft  pleafore  lare  re- 
mind  yoa,  tliat  the  )aft  Continental  Congrefs  deterimiie4 
to  dlfcourage  luxiny  in  living,  public  diverfions,  and  ga- 
ming of  all  kinds,  wtuchhave  fo  fatal  an  influence  onthd 
morals  of  the  people.  If  it  is  undeniable,  that  univerfal 
profligacy  makes  a  nation^pe  for  divine  judgments,  and 
is  the  natural  mean  of  bringing  them  to  ruin,  reformation 
of  manners  is  of  the  utmoft  neceffity  in  our  prefent  diftrefs. 
At  the  fame  time,  as  it  has  been  obferved  by  many  emi« 
fient  writers,"  that  the  cenforial  power,  which  bad  for  its 
object  the  manners  of  the  public  in  the  ancient  free  ftates^ 
was  abfoUitely  neceffary  to  their  contirmance,  we  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  only  thing  which  we  have 
npw  to  fupply  the  place  of  this  is  the  religious  difciplina 
of  the  ieveral  fe£ts  with  refpeft  to  their  own  member^ ; 
Jb  that  the  denomination  or  profe£Bon  which  fliall  take 
the  moft  effe£lual  care  of  the  inftrudlon  of  its  members^ 
and  maintain  its  difcipline  in  the  fglleft  vigor,  will  do  the 
-moft  eflential  fervice  to  the  whole  body.  For  the  very 
fomereafon  the  greateft  fervice  which  magiftrates  or  per. 
ion  tn*autbority  can  do  with  refped  to  the  religion  or  mo- 
rals  of  the  people,  is  to  defend  and  fecure  the  rights  of  con- 
icience  in  the  moft  equal  and  ^partial  manner. 

Fourthly,  We  cannot  but  recommend,  and  urge  in  the 
Warmeft  manner,  a  regard  to  order  and  the  public  peace  ; 
and  as  in  many  places,  during  the  cbnfufions  that  prevail, 
legal  proceedings  have  become  difficult,  it  is  hoped,  that 
all  perfons  will  confcientioufly  pay  their  juft  debts,  and  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power  ferve  one  another,  fo  that  the 
evils  infeparable  from  a  civil  war  may  not  be  augmented 
by  wantonnefs  and  irregularity. 

Fifthly,  We  think  it  of  importance,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
commend to  all  of  every  rank,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
may  be  called  to  aftion,  a  fpirit  of  humanity  and  mercy^ 
Every  battle  of  tbev)arriar  is  vjitb  confused  noise^  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  It  is  impofpble  to  appeal  to  th^ 
fword  without  beipg  exp^fed  tp  many  fcepes  of  cruelty 
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and  daughter ;  but  it  is  often  obferved  that  civil  wars  are 
carried  on  with  a  rancor  and  fpirit  of  revenge  much  great. 
^  than  ibofc  between  independent  dates.  The  injuries 
received  or  fuppofed  in  civil  wars  wound  more  deeply 
than  thofe  of  foreign  enemies ;  it  is  therefore  the  more 
ueceflary  to  guard  againil  this  abufe,  and  recommend  that 
ineeknefs  and  gentlenefs  of  fpirit,  which  is  the  nobleft  at« 
tendant  on  true  valor.  That  man  will  fight  moft  bravely, 
who  never  fights  till  it  is  neceflary,  and  who  ceafes  to 
fight  as  foon  as  the  neceifity  is  over. 

Laftly,  We  would  recommend  to  all  the  focicties  un* 
derour  care,  not  to  content  themfelves  with  attending  de^ 
voutly  on  general  fad,  but  to  continue  habitually  in  the 
exercife  of  prayer,  and  to  have  frequent  occafional  vo- 
luntary meetings  for  folemn  interceffion  with  God  on  the 
important  trial.  Thofe  who  are  immediately  expofed  to 
danger  need  your  fympathy ;  and  we  learn  from  the  fcrip^ 
tures,  that  fervency  and  importunity  are  the  very  charac* 
ters  of  that  prayer  of  tbe  rigbteouss  man  whicb  a'oailetb 
much. 

We  conclude  with  our  earned  prayer,  that  the  God  of 
heaven  may  blefs  you  in  your  temporal  and  fpiritual  con* 
cerns,  and  that  the  prefent  unnatural  difpute  may  be 
fpeedily  terminated  by  an  equitable  and  lading  fcttlement 
on  conditutional  principles. 
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The  POMINION    of  PROVIDENCE  OVER    thb 
PASSIONS  or  MEN. 


SERMON   44. 


preached  at  Frmcet)on,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  being  the 
General  Faft  appointed  by  the  Congrefs  through  the  Uni- 
ted Colonie^/.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  John  Hancock, 
Efq.  Prefident  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  To  which  is  added,  an  Addrefs  to  the  natives 
of  Scotland  reiiding  in  America. 


FsALM  Ixxvi.  10. 


Surely  the  Wrath  of  Man  shall  praise  t^ee  ;  the  remainder 
of  Wrath  shalt  thou  restrain. 

THERE  is  not  a  greater  evidence  either  of  the  reality 
or  the  power  of  religion,  than  a  firm  belief  of  God*? 
nniverfal  prefence,  and  a  condant  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence and  operation  of  his  providence.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  the  Cbriltian  may  be  faid,  in  the  emphatical  fcripture 
language,  ^'  to  walk  with  God,  and  to  endure  as  feeing 
"  him  who  is  invifible.** 

The  doftrine  of  divine  providence  is  very  full  and  com- 
plete in  the  facred  oracles.     It  extends  not  only  to  things 
which  we  may  think  of  great  moment,  and  therefore  wor^ 
Vop.  III.  C 
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thy  o{  notice,  but  to  things  the  mod  indifferent  and  inconfi- 
derable  ;  "  Are  not  two  fparro ws  fold  for  a  farthing,-'  fays 
out  1-ord,  "  and  one  of  them  falleth  not  to  the  ground 
**  without  your  heavenly  Father ;"  nay,  *'  the  very  hairs  of 
"  your  head  are  all  numbered.  It  extends  not  only  to 
Ihings.bencficiairand  falutary,  or  to  the  direftion  and  af- 
jiftance  of  thofe  >vho  are  the  fervants  of  the  living  God; 
but  to  things  feemingly  mod  hurtful  and  deftrutlive,  and 
to  perfohs  the  moft  refraftory  and  difobedient.  He  over- 
'rules  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  aftions.  Thus  we 
"iire  told,  that  *'  fire,  hail,  fnovv,  vapour,  and  ftoriny  wind, 
■**  fulfil  his  word,'*  in  the  courfe  of  natuie ;  and  even  fo 
the  moft  impetuous  and  diforderly  pafnons  of  men,  that 
•are  under  no  rellraint  from  tliemfclves,  are  yet  perfedlly 
.iTabjcdl  to  the  dominion  of  Jehovah. '  They  carry  bis  com- 
miifion,  thdy  obey  his  orders,  they  are  limited  and  re- 
trained by  his  authority,  and  they  cqnfpire  with  every 
thing  elfe  in  promoting  his  glory.  There  i^  x\\t  greater 
need  to  take  notice  of  this,  that  meq  are  nat  generally  fuf- 
ficicntly  aware  of  the  diftindlion  between  the  law  of  God 
and  his  purpofe ;  thjby  are  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  finner  is  contrary  to  the  one,  fo  the  outrages  of 
the  finner  are  able  to  defeat  the  other  ;  than  which  nothing 
'\^  can  be  more  falfe.  The  truth  is  plainly  afferted,  and 
nobly  exprefled  by  thcf  pfalmift  in  the  text,  *'  Surely  the 
**  wrath  of  man  {hall  praife  thee ;  the  remainder  of  wrath 
"  (halt  thou  reftrain." 

This  pfalm  was  evidently  compofed  as  a  fong  of  praife 
for  fome  fignal  victory  obtained,  which"  was  at  the  fame 
time  a  remarkable  deliverance  from  threatening  danger. 
*rhe  author  was  one' or  other  of  the  later  prophets,  and 
the  ocgafion  probably  the  unfuccelsful  aflault  of  Jerufalem, 
by  the  army  of  Sennacherib  kiiig  of  Affyria,  in  the  days  of 
Hezckiiah.  Great  was  the  infolence  and  boafting  of  his 
generals  and  fervants  againft  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
as  may' be  feen  in  tlie  thirty-fixth  chapter  of  Ifaiah.  Ye{ 
it  pleafedGod  to  defiroy  their  enemies,  and,  by  his  own 
immediate  interpofiiion,  to  grant  them  deliverance. 
Thcrit;forc  the  ri'dlmift  fays' in  the  fifth  and  fi;^th  vcrfcs  of 
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•fliis  pfalm,.  **  The  flout-hcarted  are  fpoiled,  they, have 
"  flcpt  their  fleep.  None  of  the  men  of  might  have  found' 
"  their  hands.  At  tfiy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob !  bptli  the 
**  chariot  and  the  horie  are  call  into  a  deep  fleep."  After 
a  few  more  remarks  to  the  fame  purpofe,  he  draws  the  in- 
ference, or  makes  the  reflexion  in  the  text,  "  Surely  the 
**  wrath  of  man  (hall  praife  thiee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath 
•'  flialt  thou  reflrain  :  which  may  be  paraphrafed  thus^ ' 
't'he  fury  and  injuflftce  of  op|)refrors  fhalf  bring  in  a  tri- 
bute of  praife  to  thee ;  the  influence  of  thy  righteous  prol 
Vidence  fliall  be  clearly  difcerned;  the  countenance'  and 
fupport  thou  wilt  give  to  thine  own  pe6ple  fhall  be  glori- 
bufly  illuftrated  ;  thoii  flialt  fet  the  bounds  which  the  bold- 
eft  cannot  pafs; 

fani  femible,  my  brethren,  •  that  the  time  and  occafiori , 
of  this  pfalm,  may  feem  to  be  in  one  refpef!  ifl  fuited  to 
the  intefeflmg  circumftances  of  this  country  at  prefent. 
It  was  compofed  aRer  the  viflory  was  obtained ;  whereas 
we  arc  now  but  putting  on  the  harnef^  and  entering  uport 
in  important  contell,  the  length  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  forefee,  and  the  iflue  of  which  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
prefumption  to  foretell.  But  as  the  tnlth,  with'refp'efttd 
God's  moral  government,  iS  the  faitie  and  unchangeable ; 
as  the  iflue,  in  the  tafe  of  Senrtatherib's  invafion,  did  but 
lead  the  propliet  to  ackriowledge  it ;  our  duty  and  intereft 
confpire  in  calling  upon  u^  to  iitiprove  it.  And  I  have 
chofen  to  infill  upon  it  on  this  day  of  folemn  hamiliatlon, 
as  it  will  probably  help  us  to  a  dear  and  explicit  view  of 
What  fliould  be  the  chief  fubjefl  of  our  prayers  and  endea- 
vors, as  well  as  the  great  objedl  of  our  hope  and  tfuft,  in 
bur  prelentfituation. 

The  truth,  then,  afierted  in  this  text,  ti'hich  I  propofe 
to  illuftrate  and  improve,  is,-— JThat  all  the  disorderly 
paffions  of  mcnj  whether  expoung  the  innocent  to  pri- 
vate  injury,  or  whether  thev  are  the  arrows  of  divine 
judgment  in  public  calamity,  lihall,  iri  the  end,  be  to  the 
praife  of  God  :J  Or,  to  apply  it  more  particularly  to  the 
prcfcnt  flate  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  the  plague 
of  war, — '  The  ambition  of  miflaken  princes,  the  cunning 
and?  cruelty  of  opprcffivc   and    corrupt   minifters,    and 
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even  the  inhumanity  of  brutal  foldiers,  however  dread* 
fill,  Ihall  finally  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the 
xnean  time,  white  the  ftorm  continues,  his  mercy  and 
kindnefs  fhall  appear  in  preferibing  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury. 

In  difcourfing  on  this  fubjeft,  it  is  my  intention, 
through  the  affiftance  of  divine  grace, 

I.  To  point  out  to  you  infome  particulars,  bow  the 
wrath  of  man  praifes  God. 

n.  To  apply  thefe  principles  to  our  prefent  fituation^ 
By  inferences  of  truth  for  your  inilruftion  and  comfort, 
and  by  fuitable  exhortations  to  duty  in  the  important 
crifis. 

In  the  ^rst  place,  I  am  to  point  out  to  you  in  fome 
particulars,  how  the  wrath  of  man  praifes  God.  I  fay  in 
^(7m^  inftances,  bccaufe  it  is  far  from  being  in  my  power,, 
either  to  mention  or  explain  the  whole.  There  is  an  un- 
searchable depth  in  the  divine  counfels,  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  penetrate.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man 
to  place  the  mod  unlimited  confidence  in  divine  wifdom, 
and  to  believe  that  thofe  meafures  of  providence  that  are 
inoft  unintelligible  to  him,  are  yet  planned  with  the  fame 
Ikill,  and  directed  to  the  fame  great  purpofes  as  others,  the 
reafon  and  tendency  of  which  he  can  explam  in  the  clear- 
eft  manner.  But  wjiere  revelation  and  experience  ena- 
bles us  to  difcover  the  wifdom,  equity,  or  mercy  of  divine 
providence,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  or  profitable 
to  a  ferious  mind,  and  therefore  I  beg  your  attention  to  the 
following  remarks. 
^  In  the  firft  place,  the  wrath  of  man  praifei  God,  as  it 
is  an  example  and  illuflration  of  divine  truth,  and  clearly 
points  out  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation ftone  of  the  dodlrine  of  redemption.  Nothing  caa 
be  more  abfolutely  neceflary  to  true  religion,,  than  a  clear 
and  full  conviftion  of  the  finfulnefs  of  our  nature  and 
ftate.  Without  this  there  can  be  neither  repentance  in 
•  the  finner,  nor  humility  in  the  believer.  Without  this 
all  that  is  faid  in  fcripture  of  the  wifdom  and  mercy  of 
Cod  in  providing  a  Saviour,  is  without  force  and  with- 
Mt  meaning.    Juftly  does  our  Saviour  fay,  *♦  The  whole 
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^  have  no  need  of  a  phylician,  but  tbofe  that  are  fick.  I 
^*  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  fmnera  to  repeti- 
**  tance."  Thofe  who  are  not  fenfible  that  they  arc  fmners, 
.will  treat  every  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  every  offcc^ 
of  mercy,  with  difdain  or  defiance. 

But  where  can  we  have  a  more  affeSling  view  of  the 
corruption  of  our  nature,  than  in  the  wrath  of  man,  when 
exerting  itfelf  in  oppreflion,  cruelty  and  blood  ?  It  miift 
be  owned,  indeed,  that  this  truth  is  abundantly  manifefl  in 
times  of  the  greateft  tranquility.  Others  may,  if  thejr 
pteafe^  treat  the  corruption  of  our  nature  as  a  chimera^ 
for  my  part,  I  fee  it  every  where,  and  I  feel  it  every  day. 
All  the  diforders  in  human  fociety,  and  the  greateft  part 
even  of  the  unhappinefs  we  are  expofed  to,  arifes  from  th« 
envy,  malice,  covctoufnefs,  and  other  lufts  of  man.  If 
we  and  all  al^ut  us  were  juft  what  we  ought  to  be  in  all 
refpcQs,  we  (hould  not  need  to  go  any  further  for  heaven, 
for  it  would  ht  upon  earth.  But  war  and  violence  ptc- 
fent  a  fpedtacle  ilill  more  awful.  How  affefting  is  it  to 
think,  that  the  luft  of  domination  (hould  be  fo  violent  and 
univerfal  ?  That  men  fhould  fo  rarely  be  fatisficd  with 
their  own  poflcffions  and  acquifitions,  or  even  with  the 
benefit  that  would  arifc  from  mutual  fcrvice,  but  fliould 
look  upon  the  happinefs  and  tranquility  of  others,  as  an 
obftrudion  to  their  own  ?  That,  as  if  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture, were  not  enough,  "  Duft  thou  art,  and  to  dud  thou 
"  (halt  return,"  they  (hould  be  fo  furioufly  fet  for  the  de- 
(Iruftion  of  each  other  ?  It  is  (hocking  to  think,  fince  the 
firft  murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother  Cain,  what  havock  has 
been  made  of  man  by  man  in  every  age.  What  is  it  that 
fills  the  pages  of  hiftory,  but  the  wars  and  contentions  of 
princes  and  empires  ?  What  vaft  numbers  has  lawlefs  am- 
bition brought  into  the  field,  and  delivered  as  a  prey  to  the 
dcftruClive  fword  ? 

If  we  dwell  a  little  upon  the  circumftances,  they  become 
deeply  aflfedting.  The  mother  bears  a  child  with  pain, 
rears  him  by  the  laborious  attendance  of  many  years ;  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  vigor  of  health,  and  bloom  of 
beauty,  in  a  moment  he  is  cut  down  by  the  dreadful  in- 
flruments  of  death.     **  Every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with 
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•*  confufed  noife,  and  garmenta^rolled  in  l^lood  ;'*  but  tfrc 
horror  of  the  fcene  is  not  confined  to  the  field  of  flaughter; 
Few  go  there  unrelated,  or  fall  unlamented ;  in  every 
fiodile  encounter,  what  mull  be  the  impreffion  upon  the 
relations  of  the  decealed  ?  The  bodies  of  the  dead  can  only 
be  feen,  or  the  cries  of  the  dying  heard  for  a  fihgle  day, 
Sut  many  days  ihall  not  put  an  end  to  the  mourning  of 
a  parent  for  a  beloved  fon,  the  joy  and  fupport  of  his 
age,  or  of  the  widow  and  helplefs  offspring,  for  a  father 
taken  away  in  the  fullnefs  of  health  arid  vigor. 

But  if  this  may  be  juftly  faid  of  all  wars  between  man 
and  man,  what  (hall  we  be  able  to  fay  that  is  fuitable  to  the 
l^bhorred  fcene  of  civil  war  l')etween  citizen  and  citizen  ? 
How  deeply  affedling  is  it,  that  thofe  who  are  the  fame  in 
complexion,  the  fame  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  religi- 
on,  ftiould,  notwithftanding,  butcher  one  another  with  un- 
relenting  rage,  and  glory  in  the  deed  ?  That  men  fliould 
fay  wafte  the  fields  of  their  fellow  fubjt-dls,  with  whofe  pro- 
vifion  they  thcmfelves  had  been  often  fed,  and  confume 
with  devouring  fire  thofe  houfes  in  which  tliey  had  often 
found  a  hofpttable  fiielter. 

Thefe  things  are  apt  to  overcome  a  weak  mind  witK 
fear,  or  overwhelm  it  with  forrowy  and  in  the  greateft' 
number  are  apt  to  excite  the  highe{!  indignation,  and  kin- 
dle up  a  fpirit  of  revenge.  If  this  lad  has  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  direct  and  invigorate  the  meafures  of  felf.* 
defence,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  blame  ir^  on  the  con- 
trary, I  call  it  neceflary  and  laudable. 

But  what  I  mean  at  thig  time  to  prove  by  the  preceding 
refleftions,  and  wifli  to  imprefs  on  your  minds,  is  the 
depravity  of  our  nature.  James  iv.  i,  *'  From  whence  come 
•*  wars  and  fighting  among  you  ?  come  they  not  hence  even 
"  from  your  lufts  that  war  in  your  members  ?"  Men  of 
lax  and  corrupt  principles,  take  great  delight  in  fpeaking 
to  the  praife  of  liuman  nature,  and  extolling  its  cfignity, 
without  diflinguifliing  what  it  was,  at  its  firft  creation, 
from  what  it  is  in  its  prefcnt  fallen  ftate.  Thefe  fine  fpc- 
culations  are  very  grateful  to  a  worldly  mind.  They  are  al- 
fo  much  more  pernicious  to  uncautious  •  and  unthinking 
youth,  than  even  the  temptations  to  a  diflblute  and  fenfu* 
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sd  life,  igainft  which  they  are  fortified  by  the  di£tates  of 
natural  confcience,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  (haine.  But  I 
appeal  from  thefe  vifionary  reafonings  to  the  hidory  of  all 
ages,  and  the  inflexible  tedimony  of  daily  experience. 
Thefe  will  tell  us  what  men  have  been  in  their  pra£lice, 
and  from  thence  you  may  judge  what  they  are  by  nature, 
while  unrenewed..  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  a  cool  and  can- 
did  attention,  either  to  the  pad  hillory,  or  prefent  date  of 
the  worlds  but  above  all,  to  the  i*avage8  of  4awlefs  power, 
ought  to  bumble  us  in  the  dud.  It  (hould  at  once  lead- us 
to  acfcnowlege  the  jud  view  given  us  in  Icripture  of  our 
jod  date  ;  to  defire  the  happy  influence  of  renewing  grace 
each  for  ourfclves ;  and  to  long  for  the  dominion  of  righte- 
oufnefs  and  peace,  when  ''  men  Oiall  beat  their  fwords 
^^  into  plow-ihares,  and  their  fpears  into  pruning  hooks; 
^*  when  nation  diall  not  lift  up  fword  againd  nation,  neU 
**  ther  fliall  they  leara  war  any  more."*     Mic  iv.  3. 

•  I  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity  of  making  a  rc- 
jnark  or  two  uppn  a  virulent  refle6lion  thrown  out  againll  this 
<!ocltine,  in  a  well  known  pamphlet,  Common  Sense*     The  au- 
thor of  that  work  CKpreffes  himfclf  thus  :  *'  If  the  firft  king  of 
**  any  country  was  by  ele6lion,  that  likewife  eftabiiftics  a  pre- 
>*  cedent  for  the  next ;  for  to  fuy,  that  the  right  of  all  future 
•*  generations  is  taken    away,    by  the  a6l  of  the  firft  ele6lors, 
•'  in  their  choice  not  only  of  a  king,  but  of  a  family  of  kings 
*'  forever,  hath  no  parallel  in  or  out  of  fcripure,  but  the  doc- 
*'  ti'ine  of  original  (in,  which  fuppofcs  the  free  will  of  all  men 
,*'  loft  in  Adaip  ;  and  from  fuch  comparifon,  and  it  will  admit 
*'  of  no  other,  hereditary  fuccelTion  can  derive  no  glory.     For 
*'  as  in  Adam  all  tinned,  and  as  in   the  firft  elc6lors  all  men 
**  obeyed  ;  as  in  the  one  all  mankind  were  fubjecled  to  Satan, 
**  and  in  the  other  to  fovercignty  ;  as  our  innocence  was  loft 
*-*  in  the  firft,  and  our  authority  in  the  laft  ;  and  as  both  difable 
'*•  us  from  re-alfuming  fome  former  ftate  and  privilege,  it  un- 
**  anfwerably  follows  that  original  fin  and  hereditary  fucccfTion 
**  arc  parallels.     DiQionorable   rank  I  Inglorious  connexion ! 
•*  "iWt  the  rooft  fubtle  fophift  cannot  produce  a  jufter  fimilc."* 
"^Vithout  the  Ihadow  of  reafoning,  he  is  pleafcd  to  repi-efcnt 
th^  do6\nne  of  original  linas  an  object  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence. I  beg  leave  to  demur  a  little  to  the  candor^  the  prudence^ 
and  ihc  justice  of  this  proceeding. 

1.  Was   it  modest  or  candid  for  a  pcrfon  without  name  or 
tharacler,  to  talk  in  this  fupcrcilious  manner  of  a  dpclrine  th^t 
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2.  The  wrath  of  man  praifeth  God,  as  it  is  the  initru- 
ment  in  his  hand  for  bringing  finners  to  repentance,  and 
for  the  jrorreftioQ  and  improvement  of  his  own  children. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  affliftion  with  whicli  be 
▼ifits  either  pcrfons,  families,  or  nations ;  whatever  be  the 
dtrpofition  or  intention  ofjthofe  whofe  malice  he  employs 
as  a  fcourge ;  the  defign  on  his  part  is,  to  rebuke  men  for 
iniquity,  to  bring  thpm  to  repentance,  and  jto  promote 
their  holinefs.and  peace.  The  falutary  nature  and  fanc- 
tifying  influence  of  afili£lion  in  general,  is  often  taken  no- 
tice  pf  in  fcriptyrp>  both  as  making  a  part  of  the  puipofe  of 

hiis  been  ef^oufed  and  defended  by  many  of  the  greateft  andbeft 
Men  that  the  world  ever  faw,  and  makes  an  elTential  part  of  the 
•  cliablifh^d  Creeds  and  Confeffions  of  all' the  Proteftant  churches 
;i«»ithout  exception?  t  thought  the  grand  modem  plea  had 
.ll^n  freedom  of  fentiment,  and  charitable  thoughts  of  one 
another.  Are  fo  many  of  us,  then,  beyond  the  reach  of  thiB 
gentkfnan*s  charity  ?  I  do'affure  him  that  fuch  prefumption 
and  felf-confidence  are  no  recommendation  to  me,  either  of 
l&B  chara6ter  or  fentiments.- 

3.  Was  it  prudent^  when  he  was  pleading  a  public  caufe,  to 
fj^ak  in  fuch  ^pprobious  terms  of  ^  do6lrine,  which  he  knew, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  was  believed  and  profeffed  by,  I  fup- 
pofe,  a  great  majority  of  very  different  denominations.  Is 
this  gentleman  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  an  enemy 
to  the  ChriRian  faith  I  Are  men  fo  little  tenacipus  of  their 
feligious  fentiments,  whether  true  or  falfe  ?  The  prophet 
tbou^ht  otherwife,  who  faid,  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods 
Vfhich  yet  are  no  gods  ?  Was  it  the  way  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
the  public,  to  defpife  what  they  hold  facred  ?  Or  (hall  we  fup- 
pofe  this  author  fo  aftoniihingly  ignorant,  as  to  think  that  all 
men  now,  whofe  fuvor  is  worth  aiking,  have  given  up  the  doc^ 
trine  bf  the  New  Teilament  ?  If  he  does,  he  is  greatly  roif- 
taken. 

S.  In  fine,  I  a(k,  where  was  the  justice  of  this  proceeding  ? 
In  there  fo  little  to  be  faid  for  the  dodlrine  of  original  iin,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  refuted,  but  dcfpifed  ?  Is  the  ll^te  of  the  world 
fuch,  as  to  render  this  do6lrine  not  only  falfe,  but  incredible  ? 
Has  the  fruit  been  of  fuch  a  quality  as  to  exclude  all  doubts  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  tree  ?  On  the  cpntrary,  I  cannot  help  be- 
ing of  opinion,  that  fuch  hiis  been  the  vifible  (late  of  the  world 
in  every  age,  us  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  what  we  Itarn  from  the  word  of  God,  that  the  ima^ 
ginalion  of  the  heart  of  man  is  only  c^il  from  his  y out h^  and  that 
tvntinuaiijm     Gen.  vit  5«— >iii.  2U 
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Ood,  arid  the  experience  of  his  Oiints,  Heb.  xih  il. 
V  Now,  no  affliftiQn  for  the  prefent  feemcth  to  Be  joyous, 
**  but  grievqps  :  Neverthelefs,  afterwards  it  yicldeth  the 
**  peaceable  fruit  pf  rightepufpefs  unto  them  which  are  ci-, 
**  crcifed  thereby.'*  But  wl^jt  we  are  particularly  led  to 
obferve  by  the  fubjeft  of  this  difcoirrfe  is,  that  the  wrath 
of  man,  or  the  violence  of  the  opprefTor  that  praifeth  God  in 
this  refpett,  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  jto .  aiarnri  the, 
Cscure  confcience,  to  convince  and  humble  the  obilinatQ. 
finner.  This  is  plain  from  the  nature  pf  tfie  thing,  aridf. 
from  the  teftimony  of  experience.  Public  calamities^ 
partieahtrly  the  deftroying  (word,  is  fo  awful  that  it  cannot  •  r 
but  have  a  powerful  influence  in  leading  men  to  confider^ 
the  prefence  and  the  power  of  God.  It  threatens  theiili 
Qot  only  in  themfelves,  but  touches  them  in  all  that  is'' 
dear  to  them,  whether  relations  or  poflfeffions*  The  pro<^ 
phet  Ifaiah  fays,  If.  xxyi.  8,9.  "  Yea,  intheway  ofthjr 
•*  judgments,  O  Lord,  have. we  waited  for  thee, — foe 
^  when  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  01 
**  the  world  will  learn  righteoufnefs."  He  confiders  it  as 
the  mod  powerful  mean  of  alarming  the  fecure  and  fubdu- 
ing  the  obftinatei  If.  xxvi.  11.  "  Lord  when  thy  hand  is 
"  lifted  up,  they  will  not  fee,  but  they  fhall  fee  and  be 
**  afhamed  for  their  envy  at  the  people,  yea  the  fire  of 
"  thine  enemies  ihall  devour  them."  It  is  alfo  fometimes 
reprefented  as  a  fymptom  of  a  hopelefs  and  irrecoverable 
ilate,  when  public  judgments  have  no  efie£t.  Thus  fays 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jcr.  v#  3.  "  O  Lord,  are  not  thine 
"  eyes  upon  the  truth  ?  thou  haft  ftrickcn  them,  but  they 
**  have  not  grieved;  thou  haft  confumed  them,  but  they  have 
*'  refufed  to  receive  corretlion  :  they  have  made  their  fa- 
"  ces  harder  than  a  rock,  they  have  refufed  to  return.'* 
We  can  eafily  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  the  children  of  Ifrael^ 
how  fevere  ftrokes  brought  them  to  fubmiffion  and  peni- 
tence.  Pf.  Ixxviii.  34,  35.  '*  When  he  flew  them,  then 
"  they  fought  him*  and  they  returned  and  inquired  early 
**  after  God,  and  they  remembered  that  God  was  their 
"  rock,  and  the  high  God  their  redeemer." 

Both  nations  in  general,  and  private  pcrfons,  are  apt  to 
grow  remifs  and  lax  in  a  time  of  profperity  and  fccming 
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fecurity ;  but  when  their  earthly  comforts  are  endangered 
or  wi^drawn,  it  laya  them  under"  a  kind  of  neceffity  to^ 
feek  for  ibmething  better  in  their  place.  Men  mud  have 
comfort  from  one  quarter  or  another.  When  earthly 
tilings  are  in  a  pleafmg  and^^romifmg  condition,  too  ma- 
ny are  apt  to  find  their  reft,  and  be  fatisfied  with  them 
as  their  only  portion.  But  when  the  vanity  and  paifing 
nature  of  all  created  comfort  is  difcovered,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  look  for  fomething  more  durable  as  well  as  vain* 
'  able.  What  thertfore,  can  be  more  to  the  praife  of  God,, 
^an  that  when  a  whole  people  have  forgotten  their  refting 
place,  when  they  have  abufed  their  privileges,  and  defpi-^ 
fed  their  mercies-,  they  Ihould  by  diftrefs  and  fuflfering  be 
ftiade  to  hearken  ta  the  rod,  and  return  to  their  duty  ^ 

There  is  an  inexpreflSble  depth  and  variety  in  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  as  in  all  his-  other  works  ;  but  we  may  lay 
down  this  as  a  certain  principle,  that  if  there  were  no  fi», 
there  could  be  no  fiiflfcring.  Therefore  they  are  certainly 
fcr  the  correflon  of  fin,  or  for  the  trial,  illuftration,  and 
perfecting  of  the  grace  and  virtue  of  his  own  people.  Wc 
are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  fuffcr  moft,  or  who  fut 
fer  fooneft,  are  therefore  more  criminal  than  others.  Our 
Saviour  himfelf  thought  it  neccffary  to  give  a  caution  againfl: 
tiiis  rafh  conclufion,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  evangelift 
Luke,  Luke  xiii.  i.  "  There  were  prefent  at  that  feafoa 
*•  fome  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whofe  blood  Pilato 
**  bad  mingled  with  their  faerifices.  And  Jefus  anfwering 
**  faid  unto  them,  Suppofe  yc  that  thefe  Galileai^s  were 
•*  finners  above  tXl  the  Galiteans,  becaufe  they  fuflfered 
^  fuch  things?  I  tel^younay,  but  except  ye  repent^  ye 
f  fhall  all  likewife  perifh.^  I  fuppofe  we  may  fay  with 
firfficient  warrant,  that  it  often  happens,  that  thofe  for 
whom  God  hath  defigns  of  the  greateft  mercy,  are  firft 
brought  to  the  trial,  that  they  may  enj<^  indue  time  the 
iklutary  effedl  of  the  unpalatable  medicine. 

I  muftalfo  take  leave  taobferve,  and  I  hope  no  piouo 
humble  fufferer  will  be  unwilling  to  make  the  application^ 
that  there  is  often  a  difcernible  mixture  of  fovereignty  and 
xighteoufnefs  in  providential  difpenfations.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God  tado  wliat  ho  will  with  hi^  own^  but  he 
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<)fteii  difplays  bis  jufiice  itfelf,  by  throwing  into  the  furnace 
tboie,  who  though  they  may  not  be  vifibly  worfe  thao 
others,  may  yet  have  more  to  anfwer  for,  as  having  been 
iavored  with  more  diftinguiihed  privileges«  both  civil  ao^ 
iacred.  It  is  impoflible  for  us  to  make  ajuft  and  fiillcomr 
parifon  of  the  character  either  of  perfons  or  nation^,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  foolifli  for  any  to  attempt  it,  either 
for  increafing  their  own  fecurity,  or  impeaching  the  juflice 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Let  us  therefore  neither  forget  the 
truth,  nor  go  beyond  it.  ^*  His  mercy  fills  the  eartL^ 
Heis  alfo  ^'  known  by  the  judgment  which  heexecuteth.'' 
The  wrath  of  man  in  its  mod  tempeftucHis  rage,  fulfills  his 
will,  and  finally  promotes  the  good  of  his  chofen. 

y  The  wrath  of  man  praifeth  God,  as  he  fets  bounds 
to  it,  or  refirains  it  by  his  providence,  and  fometimea 
makes  it  evidently  a  mean  of  promoting  and  illuftrating 
his  glory. 

There  is  no  part  of  divine  providence  in  whichagreatr 
er  beauty  and  majedy  appears,  than  when  the  Almighty 
Huler  turns  the  counfels  of  wicked  men  into  confufioo, 
and  makes  them  militate  againd  themfelves.  If  the 
pfaimid  may  be  thought  to  have  had  a  view  in  this  text  to 
the  truths  illudrated  in  the  two  former  obfervations,  there 
j^  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  had  a  particular  view' to  this,  as  he 
jays  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verfe,  "  the  remainder  of  wrath 
^'  fhalt  thou  redrain."  The  fcripture  abounds  with  indaOr 
CCS,  in  which  the  defigns  of  oppreflbrs  were  either  wholly 
dilappointed,  or  in  execution  fell  ikr  (bort  of  the  malice  of 
their  intention,  and  in  fome  they  turned  out  to  the  honqr 
;ind  happinefs  of  the  perfons  or  the  people,  whom  they 
were  intended  tq  deftroy.  We  have  an  indance  of  the  -^ 
fird  of  tbefe  in  the  hidory  to  which  ray  text  relates,* 
We  have  alfo  an  indance  in  Edher,  in  which  the  moft 
mifchievou^  defigns  of  Hamao,  the  Son  of  Hammedathl 
the  Agagite  againd  Mordecai  the  Jew,  and  the  nation  from 
which  he  fprung,  turned  out  at  lad  to  his  own  dedruflion, 
the  hol^ior  qt  Mord^cai^  and  the  falvation  j^md  peace  pf  his 
people. 

•  The  matter  W  fully  dated  and  rearoned  upon  by  the  prophet 
Ifaiiih  cb«x.  fioin  the  5th  to  the  19th  verfe. 
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Ftom  the  New  Teftament  I  will  fnake  choice  of  tbajt 
memorable  event  oh  which  the  falvation  of  believers  in 
every  age  refts  as  its  foandation,  the  death  and  fbfferings 
oFthe  Son  of  God.  This  the  great  adverfary  and  all  his 
iagents  and  inftriiments  profecuted  with  unrelenting  rage. 
"Wheh  they  had  blackened  him  with  flander,  when  ihejr 
fcourged  him  with  fbame,  when  they  had  condemned  him 
iri  judghient,  and  nailed  him  to  the  crofs,  liow  could  they 
jKelp  efteeming  their  viftory  complete  ?  But  oh  the  uri* 
feafchable  wifdorii  of  God !  they  were  but  perftfting  the 
great  cjefign  laid  for  the  falvation  of  fmners.  Our  bleffecj 
Redeemer  by  his  death  finifhed  his  work,  overcame 
principalities  and  powers,'  and  made  a  fhew  of  therfi 
opehly,  tripmphing  over  them  in  his  crofs.  With  how 
inuch  juftice  do  the  apoftles  and  their  company  offer  this 
yoxology  to  God,  "They  lift  up  their  voice  with  one  ac 
^  cord,  and  faid,  Lord  thou  art  God  yhich  haft  made  hea- 
•*  ven  and  earth,  and  the  fea,  and  all  that  in  them  is; 
***  Who  by  the  mouth  of  ihy  fervant  David  had  faid,  Whf 
**  did  the  Heathen' rage,  and  the  people  imagine  vain 
^*  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  ftood  tip,  and  tlie  rulers 
*•  were  gathtered  together  againft  the  Lord,  andagainft  his 
♦*  Chrift.  For  of  a  truth,  againft  thy  holy  Child  Jefus, 
**  whom  thou  haft  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pu 
**  late,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Ifrael  were 
^  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatfoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
"  counfel  determined  before  to  be  done.*'  Afls  iv.  24.  28^ 

In  all  after  ages,  in  conformity  to  this,  thedeepeft  laid 
corttrivancies  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  have  turned  out  t6 
the  confufibn  of  their  author;  and  I  know  not,  but  coni. 
fiderin^  his  malice  and  pride,  this  i>erpetual  difappoint^ 
inenr,  and  the  fuperiority  of  divine  wifdom,  may  be  on€ 
great  foUrce  of  his  fufl'ering  and  torment.  The  crofs 
nath  flill  been  the  banner  of  truth,  under  which  it  hath 
been  carried  through  the  world.  Perfecutibn  has  been 
but  as  the  furnace  to  the  gold,  to  purge  it  of  its  drofs,  to 
ttianifeft  its  purity,  and  inereafe  its  luftre/  It  Was  taken 
notice  of  very  early,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  th($ 
ieed  of  chriftianity ;  the  more  abundantly  it  vias  filed, the 
inofe  plentifully  cjid  the  harveft  grow. 
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Se  cectain  bas  this  appeared^  that  the  moft  violent  in- 
{dels,  both  of  early  ami  later  ages,  have  endeavored  to  ac- 
icount  for  it,  and  have  obferved  that  there  is  a  fpirit  of  ob* 
itinacy  in  man  which  inclines  him  to  refiil  violence,  and 
that  fevcrity  doth  but  increafe  oppofition,  be  the  caufc 
what  it  will.  They  fuppofe  that  perfecution  is  equally 
proper  to  propagate  truth  and  error.  This  though  in 
part  true,  will  by  no  means  generally  hold.  Such  an  ap« 
prehenfioni  however,  gave  occafion  to  a  glorious  triumph 
of  divine  providence  of  an  oppofite  kind,  which  I  muft 
(faortly  relate  to  you.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Ju^ 
lian,  fumamed  the  apoftate,  perceiving  how  impoflible  it 
was  to  Tupprefs  the  gofpel  by  violence,  endeavored  to  ex- 
linguKh  it  by  negle£t  and  fcorn.  He  left  the  Chriftians  un^ 
molefted  for  fometime,  but  gave  all  manner  of  encourage* 
ment  to  thofe  of  oppofite  principles,  and  particularly  to 
the  Jews,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Chriftians ;  and  that  he 
might  bring  public  difgrace  upon  the  Galileans,  asheaf- 
fc6lcd  to  ttile  them,  he  encouraged  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  vifibly  refute  the  prophecy  of 
Chriil,  that  it  (houid  lie  under  perpetual  defolation.  But 
this  profane  attempt  was  fo  fignally  fruftrated,  that  it 
ferved,  as  much  as  any  one  circumflance,  to  fpread  the 
glory  of  our  Redeemer,  and  eftabliCh  the  faith  of  his  faints. 
It  18  affirmed  by  fome  ancient  authors,  particularly  by 
Ammianus  MarccUinus,  a  heathen  hidorian,  that  fire 
came  out  of  the  earth  and  confumcd  the  workmen  when 
laying  the  foundation.  But  in  whatever  way  it  was  pre- 
vented,  it  is  beyond  all  controverfy,  from  the  concurring 
leftimony  of  Heathens  and  Chrid'mns,  that  little  or  no 
progrefs  was  ever  made  in  it,  and  that  in  a  ihort  time,  it 
Was  entirely  defeated. 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation,  when  religion  began  to  revive,  nothing  contrU 
buted  more  to  facilitate  its  reception  and  increafe  its  pro* 
grefs  than  the  violence  of  its  perfecutors.  Their  cruelty 
and  the  patience  of  the  fufi'erers,  naturally  difpofed  men 
to  examine  and  weigh  the  caufe  to  which  they  adhered 
with  fo  much  conftancy  and  refolution.  At  the  fame 
time  alfo,  when  they  were  perfepMted   in  one  city,  they 
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fled  to  another^  and  carried  the  diicoveries  of  Popifh  finud 
lo  evtry  part  of  the  world.  \i  was  by  fomeof  thofe  wh# 
were  periecuted  in  Germany,  that  the  light  of  the  refor* 
mation  was  brought  fo  early  int;o  Britain. 

The  power  of  divine  providence  appears  with"  the  moft 
difiinguiflied  luilre,  when  fniall  and  inconfiderable  ctr» 
cumllances,  and  foruetimes,  the  weather  and  feafons,  have 
defeated  the  mod  formidable  armaments,  and  fruflr^ted 
the  b^ft  concerted  expeditions.  Near  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  monarchy  of  Spain  was  in  the  height  of  it$  power 
and  glory,  and  determined  to  cnUh  the  intcreft  of  the  re- 
formation. They  lent  out  a  powerful  armament  againft 
Britain,  giving  it  oftentatioufly,-  and  in  my  opinion  pro* 
&nely,  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  But  it 
pleafed  God  fo  entirely  to  difcomfit  it  by  tempefis,  that  % 
imall  part  of  it  returned  home,  though  no  Britiih  force  had 
})een  oppofed  tp  it  at  alL 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  ihe  influence  of 
fmall  circumflances  in  providence  in  the  Engliih  hiftory* 
The  two  moft  remarkable  peribns  in  the  civil  wars,  bad 
earneftly  defired  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  conteo* 
jtjona  of  the  times,  Mr.  Hampden  and  Oliver  CromwelL 
They  had  adually  taken  their  .pafiage  in  a  ihip  for  New* 
England,  when  by  an  arbitrary  order  of  council  they  were 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  The  cpnfequence  of  thi^ 
was,  that  one  of  them  was  the  foul  of  the  republican  op- 
pofition  to  monarchical  ufurpation  during  the  civil  warsi 
and  the  other  in  the  courfe  of  that  contefl,  was  the  greiNt 
tnftrument  in  bringing  the  tyrant  to  the  block. 

The  only  other  hiftorical  remark  I  am  to  make,  is,  that 
the  violent  perfccution  which  many  eminent  Chriftiami 
met  with  in  England  from  their  brethren,  who  called 
themfelves  Protellants,  drove  them  in  great  numbers  to  a 
diftant  part  of  the  world,  where  the  light  of  the  gofpel 
and  true  religion  were  unknowQ.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can fettlements,  particularly  tljofe  in  New-England,  were 
chiefly  made  by  them ;  and  as  they  carried  the  know- 
ledge of  Ghrift  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  fo  they 
continue  themfelves  in  as  great  a  degree  of  purity,  of 
faith,  and  ftridnefs  of  pradice,  or  rat^  a  greater^  ttuQ  i^ 
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to  be  found  in  any  proteftant  church  now  in  the  world. 
Does  not  the  wrath  of  man  in  this  inftance  praife  GocI  i 
Was  not  the  accufer  of  the  brethren,  who  flirs  up  their 
enemies,  thus  taken  in  his  own  craftinefs,  and  his  king- 
dom  fliaken  by  the  very  means  which  ^  employed  to 
c<bblifliit.« 

'  \U  proceed  now  to  the  iecond  general  head,  which 
was  to  apply  the  principles  illuilrated  above  to  our  pre<» 
fcnt  fitQation,  by  inferences  of  truth  for  your  inftruftioa 
and  comfort,  and  by  fuitable  exhortations  to  duty  in  thia 
important  crifis.     And, 

In  the  fiHi  place,  I  would  take  the  opportunity  on  this 
•ccafion,  and  <rom  this  fubjeft,  to  prefs  tstry  hearer  to  a 
fincere  concern  for  his  own  fouFs  falvation.  There  ares 
times  when  the  mind  may  be  expeded  to  be  more  awake 
to  divine  truth,  and  the  confcience  more  open  to  the  ar- 
lows  of  convi^ion,  than  at  others.  A  feafon  of.  public 
judgment  is  of  this  kind,  as  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  faid.  That  curiofity  and  attention  at  lead  are 
raifed  in  fome  degree,  is  plain  from  the  unufual  throng  of 
this  aifembly.  Can  you  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  finful- 
sefspf  your  nature,  than  when  the  rod  of  the  oppreffor  is 
lifted  up,  and  when  you  fee  men  putting  on  the  habit  of 
the  warrior,  and  collefting  on  every  hand  the  weapons  of 
hoftility  and  inflruments  of  death  ?  I  do  not  blame  your 
ardor  in  preparing  for  the  refolute  defence  of  your  tem- 
poral rights.  But  confider  I  befecch  you,  the  truly  infi- 
nite  importance  of  the  falvation  of  your  ibuls.  Is  it  of 
Bioch  moment  whether  you  and  your  children  (hall  be 
rich  or  poor,  at  liberty  or  in  bonds  ?  Is  it  of  much  moment 
whether  this  beautiful  country  fhall  increafe  in  fruitfulnefs 
from  year  to  year,  being  cultivated  by  a£live  indudry,  and 

*  Left  this  (houkl  be  thought  a  temporifing  compliment  ta 
the  people  of  New-England,  who  have  been  the  firli  fufierers 
in  the  prefent  conteft,  and  have  fet  fo  noble  an  example  of  in- 
vincible fortitude,  in  wFthftandiftg  the  violence  of  oppreffion,  I 
I  think  it  proper  to  obferve  that  the  whole  paragraph  is  copied 
£rom  a  fermon  on  P(al.  Ixxiv.  22.  prepared  and  preached  in 
^otiaud,  in  ibe  month  of  Augufl^  175a. 
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pofleflfcd  by  independent  freemen,  or  the  fcarity  pfoduc(t 
df  the  negledked  fields  fliall  be  eaten  up  by  hungry  pub^ 
licans,  while  the  timid  owner  trembles  at  the  tax  gather- 
ers approach  ?  And  is  it  of  Icfs  moment  my  brethren, 
whether  you  11||11  be  the  heirs  of  glory  or  the  heirs  of  hell  i 
Is  your  ftate  on  earth  for  a  few  fleeting  years  of  fo  much 
moment  f  And  is  it  of  lefs  moment,  what  fhall  be  your 
fiate  through  endlefs  ages  ?  Have  you  afleiAbled  together 
willingly  to  hear  what  fhall  be  faid  on  public  afiairsy  and 
to  join  in  imploring  the  blefling  of  God  on  die  counfela 
and  arms  of  the  united  colonies,  and  can  yon  be  tmcon^ 
cerned,  what  fhall  become  of  you  fof  ever,  when  all  thft 
monuments  of  human  greatnefs  fhall  be  laid  in  alhes,  for 
^  the  earth  itself  ^nd  all  the  works  that  are  therein  fhall 

\.vv    •*  be  burnt  up  J' 

\  * '  Wherefore  iy  beloved  hearers,  as  the  miniflry  of  re* 
conciliation  is  committed  to  me,  I  befeech  you  in  the  moft 
earned,  manner,  to  attend  to  ^<  the  things  that  belong  toi 
*'  your  peace,  before  they  are  hid  from  your  eyes.^*  Hovr 
foon  and  in  what  manner  a  feal  fhall  be  fet  upon  the  cha^ 
tatter  and  ftate  of  every  perfon  here  prefent,  it  is  impoffi* 
ble  to  know ;  for  he  who  only  can  know  does  not  think 
proper  to  reveal  it.  But  you  may  reft  afTured  that  there 
is  nb  time  more  fuitable,  and  there  is  none  fo  fafe,  as  that 
which  is  prefent,  finc<5  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  any 
other  fhall  be  your's.  Thofe  who  fhall  firft  fall  in  battle^ 
have  not  many  more  warnings  to  receive.  There  are 
fome  few  daring  and  hardened  fmners  who  defpife  eter«^ 
nity  itfelf,  and  fet  their  Maker  at  defiance,  but  the  far 
greater  number  by  ftaving  off  their  convi£kions  to  a  more 
convenient  feafon,  have  been  taken  unprepared,  and  thua 
eternally  loft.  I  would  therefore  carnellly  prefs  the  apof- 
tles  exhortation,  2  Cor.  vi.  i,  2.  *'  We  then,  as  work^ra 
*'  together  with  him,  befeech  you  alfo,  that  ye  receive  not 
^  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  :  For  he  falth^  I  have  heard 
*^  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  falvation  have 
"  I  fuccoured  thee  :  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  y 
^^  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  falvation^" 

Suffer  me  to  befeech  you,  or  rather  to  give  you  warnings 
not  to  reft  fatisfied  with  a  form  of  godlinefs^  denying  the 
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^fUTfCt  thereof.     There  can  be  no  true  religion,  till  there 
be  a  <lifc6vcry  of  your  loft  ftate  by  nature  and  praftice, 
and  an  unfeigned  acceptance  of  Chfift  Jefus,  as  he  is  offer- 
ed  in  the  gofpel.     Unhappy  they  who  either  defpife  his 
mercy,  or  are  afhanied  of  his  crofs !  Believe  it,"  there  is  no 
**  falvation  m  any  other.     There  is  no  other  name  under 
••  heaven  given  amongft  nfen  by  Which  we  muft  be  faved.'^ 
Unlefs  you  are  united  to  him  by  a  lively  faith,  n6t  the  re-  "^ 
fentnietit  of  a  haughty  monarch,  but  the  fword  of  divine    ^ 
joilice'  hangs  over  you,  and*  the  fulnefs  of  divine  ven- 
geance flrall  fpeedily  overtake  you.     I  do  not  fpeak  this 
cmly  to  the  heaven,  daring  profligate,'  or  grovelling  fen- 
foalift,  but  to  every  infenfible  fecure  finner  j  to  all  thofe^ 
however  decent  and  orderly  in  their  civil  deportment, 
who  Five  to  themfelves  and  have  their  part  and  portion 
In  this  life ;  in  fine  to  all  who  are  yet  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
for  **  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  tannot  fee  the 
**  kingdom  of  Ood.**     The  fear  of  man  may  maktf  yoli 
hide  your  profanity  :  prudence  and  experience  may  make 
you  abhor  intemperance  and  riot ;  as  you  advance  in 
life,  one  vice  may  fupplant  another  and  hold  its  place  ;  ;,^ 
but  nothing  lefs  than  the  fovereign  grace  of  God  can  pro-    \ 
dace  a  faving  change  of  heart  and  temper,  or  fit  you  for    | 
his  immediate  prefence. 

2.  From  what  has  been  faid  upon  thisfubjeft,  you  may 
fee  what  ground  there  is  to  give  praife  to  God  for  his  fa- 
vors already  bellowed  on  us,  refpefting  the  public  caufe. 
It  Would  be  a  criminal  inattention  not  to  obferve  the  fin- 
guUr  interpofition  of  Providence  hitherto,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  colonies.  It  is  however  tmpoffible  for  me,  in  a 
fingle  difcourfe,  as  well  as  improper  at  this  time,  to  go 
through  every  ftep  of  our  paft  tranfaftions,  I  muft  there- 
fore content  myfelf  with  a  few  remarks.  How  many  dif- 
covcries  have  been  made  of  the  defigns  of  enemies  in  Bri- 
tain, and  among  ourfelves,  in  a  manner  as  unexpefted  to 
us  as  to.them,  and  in  fuch  feafon  as  to  prevent  their  effedl  ? 
What  furprifing  fuccefs  has  attended  our  encounters  in 
almoft  every  inftance  ?  Has  not  the  boafted  difcipline  of 
regular  and  veteran  foldiers  been  turned  into  confufion  and 
difmay,  before  the  new  and  maiden*  courage  of  freemen,  in 

Vol.  hi.  E 
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defence  of  their  property  and  right  ?  In  what  great  meftjr 
has  blood  been  fpared  on  the  fide  of  this  injured  country  ?  ' 
Some  important  viftories  in  the  fouth  have  been  gained 
ni^ith  fo  little  lofs,  that  enemies  will  probably  think  it  has 
been  difiembled ;  as  many,  even  of  ourfelves  thought,  till 
time  rendered  it  undeniable.  But  thefc  were  compara- 
tively of  fmall  moment.  The  fignal  advantage  we  have 
gained  by  the  evacuation  of  Bofton,  and  the  fhameful 
flight  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Britain,  was  brought  about 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  counfels  of  bur  enemies  have  been  viiibly  confounded^ 
fo  that  I  believe  I  may  fay  with  truth,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  fiep  which  they  have  taken,  but  it  has  operated 
^rongly  againft  themfelves,  and  been  more  in  our  favor, 
than  if  they  had  followed  a  contrary  courfe. 

While  we  give  praife  to  God  the  fupreme  difpofer  of 
all  events,  for  his  interpofition  in  our  behalf,  let  us  guard 
'  againft  the  dangerous  error  of  trufting  in,  or  boafling  of 
an  arm  of  fleih.  I  could  eameftly  wiih,  that  while  our 
-arms  are  crowned  with  fuccefs,  we  might  content  our. 
felves  with  a  modeft  afcription  of  it  to  the  power  of  the 
Higheft.  It  has  given  me  great  uneaiinefs  to  read  fome 
oftentatious,  vaunting  expreilions  in  our  news-papers, 
though  happily  I  think,  much  reftrained  of  late.  Let  us 
not  return  to  them  again.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  not  only 
the  holy  fcriptures  in  general,  and  the  truths  of  the  glori- 
mts  gofpel  in  particular,  but  the  whole  courfe  of  providence, 
(eem  intemled  to  abafe  the  pride  of  man,  and  lay  the 
vain- glorious  in  the  duft.  How  many  inftances  does  bif- 
tbry  fumifli  us  with,  of  thofe  who  after  exulting  over,  and 
defpifing  their  enemies,  wereiignally  and  fhamefully  de- 
fi^atedi*  The  truth  is,  I  brieve,  the  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied univerfally,  and  we  may  fay,  that  through  the  whole 
frame  of  nat«ire,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  life,  that 
which  promifes  moft,  performs  the  leaft.  The  flowers  of 
fineft^  colour  ieldom  have  the  fweeteft  fragrance.     The 

•   T^erc  is  ao  ftory  better  kftovm  in  BritiQi  hiftory,  than 
that  the  officers  of  the  French  army  the  night  preceding  the 
•battle  of  Agincourt,  played  at  dice  for  EnglUh  prifonera  be- 
fore they  tdok  them^  and  the  next  day  were  taken  by  them* 
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tsrtek  of  x)utckeft  groweth  or  faired  form,  are  feldom  of 
tbe  greateft  value  or  duration.  Deep  waters  move  with 
Jeaft  noife.  Men  who  think  moft  are  feldom  talkative. 
iVnd  I  think  it  hokls  as  much  in  war  as  in  any  thing,  that 
cvisry  boafter  is  a  coward. 

Pardon  me,  my  brethren,  for  inCfting  fo  much  upon 

4his,  which  may  feem  but  an  immaterial  circumftance. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  of  very  great  moment.     I  look  upon 

:  oftentation  and  confidence  to  be  a  fort  of  outrage  upon 

Providence,  and  when  it  becomes  general,  and  infiifes  it- 

iclf  into  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  it  is  a  forerunner  of  deflruc- 

tion.     How  does  Groliah  the  champion  armed  in  a  moft 

formidable  manner,  exprefs  his  difdain  of  David  the  ftrip- 

ling  with  his  fling  and  his  ftone,  i  Sam.  xvii.42,43,44,45. 

^  And  when  the  Philiftine  looked  about  and  faw  David, 

^*  he  diidained  him :  for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy, 

'*  and  of  a  fair  countenance.     And  the  Philiftine  fsud  unto 

^^  David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comeft  to  me  with  ftaves  ? 

>^  And  the  Philiftine  curfed  David  by  his  gods,  and  tbe 

{^.  Philiftine  faid  to  David,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give 

^  thy  flefli  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  tbe  beafts  wi 

>*  the  field/'     But  how  juft  and  modeft  the  reply  ?  Thcrt 

;^  laid  David  to  the  Philiftine,  thou  comeft  to  me  with  a 

'^  fword  and  with  a  fpear,  and  with  a  ftiield,  but  I  come 

^  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hods,  the  God  of 

^'  ihe  armies  of  Ifrael,  whom  thou  haft  defied."     I  was 

ivell  pleafed  with  a  remark  of  this  kind  thirty  years  ago 

in  a  pamphlet,^  in  which  it  was  obferved,  that  there  was 

I  great  deal  of  profane  oftentation  in  the  names  given  to 

ibipsofwar,  asthe  ViSory,  the  Valient,  the  Thunderer, 

the  Dreadnought,  the  Terrible,  the  Firebrand,  the  Fur- 

nace,  the  Lightning,  the  Infernal,  and  many  more  of  the 

fame  kind.     This  the  author  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of 

.the  national  chara£ter  and  manners  very  unfavorable,  and 

pot  likely  to  obtain  tbe  blpffing  of  the  Cod  of  I{eaven.f 

•  Britain's  Remembrancer. 

1 1  am  fenfible  that  one  or  two  of  thefe  were  (hips  taken  from 
the  Frencji,  which  brought  their  names  with  them.  But  the 
Ig^reated  number  had  their  names  impofed  in  £n|;lapd,  ai)4  I 
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3*  From  what  has  been  faid  you  may  learn  what  ep«> 
(couragemenc  you  have  to  put  your  truil  in  God,  and  hop^ 
for  his  aflillahce  in  the  prefent  important  conflift.  He 
is  the  Lord  of  hofts,  great  in  might,  and  flrorig  in  battle» 
Whoever  hath  his  countenance  and  approbation,  (hall 
have  the  bed  at  laft.  I  do  not  mean  to  fpeak  propheti- 
cally, but  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  faith;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  God's  moral  government.  Some  have  obferved 
that  true  religion,  and  in  her  train,  dominion,  riches, 
literature,  ^nd  arts,  have  taken  their  courfe  in  a  flow  and 
gradual  manner,  from  eaft  to  weft,  fmce  the  earth  was  fet- 
tled after  the  flood,  and  from  thence  forebode  the  future 
glory  of  America.  I  leave  this  as  a  matter  rather  of  icon- 
jcdture  than  certainty,  but  obferve,  that  if  your  caufe  ib 
juft, — if  your  principles  are  pure, — and  if  your  condod: 
is  prudent,  you  need  not  fear  the  multitude  of  oppofing 
hoOs. 

Ifyourcaufc  is  juft — ^you  may  look  with  confidence  to 
the  Lord  and  intreat  him  to  plead  it  as  his  own.  You  art 
all  my  witneffes,  that  this  is  the  firft  time  of  my  introdu- 
cing any  political  fubjeft  into  the  pulpit.  At  this  feafoti 
iiowever, '  it  is  hot  only  lawful  but  neceifary,  and  I  wil- 
lingly embrace  the  opportunity  of  declaring  my  opinion 
without  ahy  hefitation,  that  the  caufe  in  which  America 
isnowinarms,  is  the  caufe  of  juftice,  of  liberty,  and  of 
human  nature.  So  far  as  we  h^ve  hitherto  proceeded,  I 
am  iatisfied  that  the  confederacy  of  the  colonies,  has  not 
been  the  effeft  of  pride,  refentment,  or  fedition,  but  of 
a  deep  and  general  Convi£lion,  that  our  civil  and  reli^ous 
liberties,  and  conlequently  in  a  great  meafure  the  tempos 

cannot  help  obferving,  ■  that  the  Vi6toryy  often  celebrated  as 
the  ^neft  (hip  ey^r  built  in  Britain,  was  lo(l  in  the  night  with- 
out a  ftormi  by  fome  unknown  accident,  and  about  twelve  hun- 
dred perfons,  many  of  them  of  the  fird  families  in  the  nation, 
were  buried  with  it  in  the  deep.*  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  any 
thing  from  this,  but,  that  we  ought  to  live  under  the  pradiical 
pcrfuafion  of^what  no  man  will  doclrinally  deny,  that  there  is 
no  warring  with  the  elements,  or  him  who  dircdls  their  force  ; 
that  he  is  able  to  write  difappointment  on  the  wifell  humai^ 
fchemes,  and  by  the  word  of  his  power  to  fruftratc  the  efforts 
of  th6  greateft  monarch  upon  earth. 
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J2i  and  eternal  happinefs  of  us  and  our  pofterity ,  depended^ 
on  the  iffue.     The  knowledge  of  God  and  his  truths  have  > 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  been  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  where  fomede- 
gree  of  liberty  and  political  juftice  were  to  be  fcen,  and 
great  were  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  ftruggle 
from  the  imperfection  pf  human  fociety,  and  the  unjuft     ;! 
decifions  of  ufurped  authority.     There  is  not  a  fingle  in- 
flance  in  hiftory  in   which  civil  liberty  was  loft,  and  re- 
ligious liberty  preferved  entire.     If  therefore  we  yield  up 
our  temporal  property,  we  at  the  fame  time  deliver  tht 
confcience  into  boTKiage. 

You  (hall  not,  my  brethren,  hear  from  me  in  the  put 
pit,  what  you  have  never  heard  from  me  in  convcrfa- 
tion,  I  mean  railing  at  the  king  perfonally,  or  even  his 
niimfters  and  the  parliament,  and  people  of  Britain,  as 
fo  many  barbarous  favages.  Many  of  their  aftions  have 
•probably  been  worfe  than  their  intentions.  That  they 
ibould  defire  unlimited  dominion,  if  they  can  obtain  or 
preferve  it,  is  neither  new  nor  wonderful.  I  do  not  refufe 
fubmiffion  tp  their  unjuft  claims,  becaufe  they  are  cor- 
rupt or  profligate,  although  probably  many  of  them  are 
fo,  but  becaufe  they  are  men,  and  therefore  liable  to  all 
the  felfifti  bias  infeparable  from  human  nature.  I  call 
this  claim  unjuft,  of  making  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes 
whatfocvcr,  becaufe  they  are  feparated  from  us,  indepen- 
dent of  us,  and  have  an  intereft  in  oppofing  us.  Would  j 
any  man  who  could  prevent  it,  give  up  his  eftate,  perfon,  ' 
and  family,  to  the  difpofal  of  his  neighbour,  although  he 
had  liberty  to  chufe  the  wifeft  and  the  beft  mafter  ?  Sure- 
ly  not.  This  is  the  true  and  proper  hinge  of  the  contro- 
verfy  between  Great-Britain  and  America.  It  is  however 
to  hQ  added,  that  fuch  is  their  diftance  from  us,  that  a 
wife  and  prudent  adminiftration  of  our  affairs  is  as  impof- 
lible  as  the  claim  of  authority  is  unjuft.  Such  is  and 
muft  be  their  ignorance  of  the  ftate  of  things  here,  fo 
much  time  muft  elapfe  before  an  error  can  be  feen  and 
remedied,  and  fo  much  injuftice  and  partiality  muft  be  ex- 
peeled  from  the  arts  and  mifreprefentation  of  interefted 
perfons,  that  for  thefe  colonies  to  depend  wholly  upon  the 
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kgiilature  of  Great-Britain,  would  be  like  many  other 
opprrffive  connexions,  injury  to  the  mafter,  and  ruin  to 
the  ilave. 

The  management  of  the  war  itfelf  on  their  part,  would 
famifh  new  proof  of  this,  if  any  were  needful.  Is  it  not 
manifefl  with  what  abfurdity  and  impropriety  they  have 
condufted  their  own  defigns?  We  had  nothing  fo  much 
to  fear  as  difrenfion,  and  they  have  by  wanton  and  un- 
neceffary  cruelty  forced  us  into  union.  At  the  fame  time 
to  let  us  fee  what  we  have  to  expedl,  and  what  would  be 
the  fatal  confequence  of  unlimited  fubmiffion,  they  have 
uniformly  called  thofe  a£ts  Lenity^  which  filled  this  whol^ 
continent  with  refentment  and  horror.  The  ineffable  difr 
dain  exprefled  by  our  fellow  fubje£t,  in  faying,  '  That 
*  h^  would  not  barken  to  America,  till  Ihe  was  at  hi^ 
^  feet,'  has  armed  more  men,  and  infpired  more  deadly 
rage,  than  could  have  been  done  by  laying  wade  a  whole 
province  with  fire  and  fword.  Again  we  wanted  not 
numbers,  but  time,  and  they  fent  over  handful  after  hand. 
iM  till  we  were  ready  to  oppofe  a  multitude  greater  thaqi 
they  have  to  fend.  In  fine,  if  there  was  one  place  ftrong- 
er  than  the  reft,  and  more  able  and  willing  to  refifjk,  there 
they  made  the  attack,  and  left  the  others  till  they  were  du- 
ly informed,  completely  incenfed,  and  iuUy  fiirnilhec}  ^vH^ 
every  inilrument  of  war. 

I  mention  thefe  things,  my  brethren,  not  oqly  a^ 
grounds  of  confidence  in  God,  who  can  eafily  overthrow 
tne  wifdom  of  the  wife,  but  as  decifive  proofs  of  tt^e  impof* 
iibility  of  thefe  great  and  growing  ftates,  being  fafe  and 
happy  when  every  part  of  their  internal  polity  is  depent 
dant  cm  Great  Britian.  If,  on  account  pf  their  jdiftance^ 
and  ignorance  of  our  fituation,  they  could  not  condud  their 
own  quarrel  with  propriety  for  one  year,  how  can  they 
give  dire&ion  and  vigor  to  every  department  of  our  civil 
Gonftitutions  from  age  to  age  ?  There  are  fixed  bounds  to 
every  human  thing.  When  the  branches  of  a  tree  grow 
very  large  and  weighty,  they  fall  pff'from  the  trunk.  The 
iharpeft  fword  will  not  pierce  when  it  cannot  reach.  And 
there  is  a  certain  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government, 
where  an  attempt  to  rule  will  pither  produce  tyranny 
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and  helplefs  fnbjeflion,  or  provoke  refiftance  and  effefik 
afeparation. 

I  have  faid,  if  your  principles  are  pure — ^The  meaning- 
of  this  is,  if  your  prcfent  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Britifh  miniflry  does  not  arife  from  a  feditious  and  turfou* 
lent  f|Mrit,  or  a  wanton  contempt  of  legal  authority  ;  from 
a  blind  and  faflious  attachment  tb  particular  perfons  or 
parties  ;  or  from  a  felfiih  rapacious  difpofition,  and  a  de« 
fire  to  turn  public  confufion  to  private  profit— but  from  . 
a  concern  for  the  intereft  of  your  country,  and  the  fafety ' 
of  yourfelves  and  your  pofterity.  On  this  fubjeft  I  can* 
not  help  obferving,  that  though  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
there  were  not  many  felfiih  perfons  among  us, and  difcove-^ 
Ties  now  and  then  made  of  mean  and  intereded  tranfac* 
tions,  yet  they  have  been  comparatively  inconfiderable 
both  in  number  and  effedt.  In  general,  there  has  been  fo 
great  a  degree  of  public  fpirit,  that  we  have  much  more 
fpaibn  to  be  thankful  for  its  vigor  and  prevalence,  than  to 
wonder  at  the  few  appearances  of  difhoneily  or  difafiec- 
tion.  It  would  be  very  uncandid  to  afcribe  the  univerfal 
ardor  that  has  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of  men,  and  the 
ipirited  exertions  in  the  mod  didant  colonies,  to  any  thing 
elfe  than  public  fpirit.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  in 
hiftory  fo  general  a  commotion  from  which  religious  dif- 
ferences have  been  fo  entirely  excluded.  Nodring  of  this 
kind  has  as  yet  been  heard,  except  of  late  in  the  abfurd, 
but  malicious  and  deteftable*attempts  of  our  few  remain^ 
ing  enemies  to  introduce  them.  At  the  fame  time  i  muft 
alfo,  for  the  honor  of  this  country  obferve,  that  though  go- 
vernment in  the  ancient  forms  has  been  fo  long  unhinged^ 
and  in  fome  colonies  not  fufficient  care  taken  to  fubflitute 
another  in  its  place ;  yet  has  there  been,  by  common 
confent,  a  much  greater  degree  of  order  and  public  peace^ 
than  men  of  reBcftion  and  experience  foretold  or  expe8:* 
ed.  From  all  thefe  circumftances  I  conclude  favorably  of 
the  principles  of  the  fnends  of  liberty,  and  do  earnedly 
exhort  you  to  adopt  and  aft  upon  thofe  which  have  been 
defcril)ed,  and  rcfiil  the  influence  of  every  other. 

Once  more,  if  to  the  juftice  of  your  caufe,  and  the  puri- 
ty of  your  principles,  you  add  prudence  in  your  conduft. 
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there  will  be  the  greatefl  reafon  to  hope,  by  the  bldffing  of 
God,  for  profperity  and  fuccefs.  By  prudence  in  con-* 
dufling  this  important  ftrtiggle,  I  have  chiefly  in  view 
\  union,  firmnefs,  and  patience.  Every  body  moft  per- 
i  ceive  the  abfolate  fieceffity  of  union.  It  is  indeed  in  eve- 
ry body's  mouth,  and  therefore  inftead  of  att>^mpting  to' 
convince  you  of  its  importance,  I  will  only  cat^tion  you( 
againft  the  ufual  caafes  of  divifion.  If  perfons  of  every 
rank,  inftead  of  implicitly  complying  with  the  orders  of 
thofe  whom  they  themfelves  haVe  chofcn  to  diredt,  will 
needs  judge  every  meafure  over  again,  when  it  comes  tof 
be  put  in  execution  ;  if  different  clafles  6f  men  intermix 
their  Kttle  private  views,  or  claihing  intereft  with  public 
affairs,  and  marfhal  into  parties^,  the  merchant  againft  the. 
landholder,  and  the  landholder  againft  the  merchant ;  if 
local  provincial  pride  and  jealoufy  arife,  and  you  allo«^ 
yourfelves  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  the  courage,  charac- 
ter, mariners,  or  even  language  of  particular  places,  you 
are  doing  a  greater  injury  to  the  common  caufe,  than  yotf 
are  aware  of.  If  Rich  praftices  are  admitted  among  us,- 
I  (liall  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moll  dangerous  fymp^ 
toms,  and  if  they  become  general,  a  prefage  of  approach* 
ingruin* 

By  firmnefs  and  patience,  I  nrieari  a  refolute  adherence 
to  your  duty,  and  laying  your  account  with  many  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  occafional  difappoincments.  In  a  for-r 
mcr  part  of  this  difcourfe,  I  have  cautioned  you  againft 
oftentaiion  and  vain  glory.  Be  pleafed  farther  to  obferve 
that  extremes  often  beget  one  another,  the  fame  perfons 
who  exult  extravagantly  on  fuccefs,  are  generally  moft- 
liable  to  defpondent  timidity  on  every  little  inconfiderable 
defeat.  Men  of  this  character  are  the  bane  and  corruption! 
of  every  fociety  or  party  to  which  tbey  belong,  but  they 
are  cfpecially  the  ruin  of  an  army,  if  fuffcred  to  continue 
in  it.  Remember  the  viciffitude  of  human  things,  and 
the  ufual  courfe  of  providence.  How  often  has  a  juft 
caufe  been  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb,  and  yet  when 
firmly  adhered  to,  has  become  finally  triumphant.  I 
fpeak  this  now  while  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  are  in  fo 
profperous  a  ftate,  left  this  propriety  itfelf  ftiould  render 
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yftti  lefs  able  to  bear  unexpefted  misfortunes — The  fum 

of  the  whole  is,  that  the  blefling  of  God   is  only  to  be 

looked  for  by  thofe  who  are  not  wanting  in  the  difcharge 

of  their  own  duty.     I  would  neither  have  you  to  truft  m 

an  arm  of  flefh,  nor  fit  with  folded  hands  and  expeA  that 

miracles  fhould  be  wrought  in  your  defence — This  is  a 

5n   which  is  in  Scripture  ftiled  tempting  God.     In  op- 

poHtion  to  it,  I  would  exhort  you  as  Joab  did  the  hofl  of 

Ifrael,  who,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fpot« 

lefs  charaAer  throughout,  certainly  in  this  inflance  fpoke 

like  a  prudent  general  and  a  piou^  man.     2  Sam.  x.  I2« 

^^  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  behave  ourfelves  valiant* 

*'  ly  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God,  and  let 

*'  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  fight." 

I  fliall  now  conclude  this  difcourfe  by  fome  exhorta- 
tions  to  duty,  founded  upon  the  truths  which  have  been 
illuftrated  above,  and  fuited  to  the  interefting  (late  of  this 
country  at  the  prefent  time ;  and, 

I.  Suffer  me  to  recommend  to  you  an  attention  to  the 
public  intereft  of  religion,  or  in  other  words,  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others.  I  have  already  en- 
deavored to  exhort  finners  to  repentance  ;  what  I  have 
here  in  view  is  to  point  out  to  you  the  concern  which 
every  good  man  ought  to  take  in  the  national  charafter 
and  manners,  and  the  means  which  he  ought  to  ufe  for 
promoting  public  virtue,  and  bearing  down  impiety  and 
vice«  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  moment,  and  which 
ought  to  be  well  underftood,  both  in  its  nature  and  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  general  pro- 
fligacy and  corruption  of  manners  make  a  people  ripe 
for  deftruftion.  A  good  form  of  government  may  hold 
the  rotten  materials  together  for  fome  time,  but  beyond  a 
certain  pitch,  even  the  bed  conftitution  will  be  ineffectual, 
and  flavery  muft  enfue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
manners  of  a  nation  are  pure,  when  true  religion  and  in- 
ternal principles  maintain  their  vigour,  the  attempts  of  the 
mofl  powerful  enemies  to  opprefs  them  are  commonly 
baffled  and  difappointed.  This  will  be  found  equally 
certain,  whether  we  coaf^der  the  great  principles  of  Clod^ 
Vol,  HI.  F 
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moral  government,  or  the  operation  and  influence  of  nt- 
tural  caufes« 

What  follows  from  this  ?  That  he  is  the*  bell  friend  to 
American  liberty,  who  is  mod  lincere  and  aftive  in  pro- 
moting true  and  undeiiled  religion,  and  who  fets  himfelf 
with  the  greateft  iirmnefs  to  bear  down  profanity  and  im- 
morality of  every  kind.  Whoever  is  an  avowed  enemy 
to  God,  I  fcruple  not  to  call  him  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Do  not  fuppofe,  my  brethren,  that  I  mean  to  recommend 
a  furious  and  angry  zeal  for  the  circumftantials  of  religion, 
or  the  contentions  of  one  fe£t  with  another  about  their  pe- 
culiar di(lin£tions.  I  do  not  wiih  you  to  oppofe  any  bo- 
dy's religion,  but  every  body's  wickednefs.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  furertnarks  of  the  reality  of  religion,  than  when  a 
man  feels  himfelf  more  joined  in  fpirit  to  a  true  holy  perfon 
of  a  different  denomination,  than  to  an  irregular  liver  of 
his  own.  It  is  therefore  your  duty  in  this  important  and 
critical  feafon  to  exert  yourfelves,  every  one  in  his  proper 
fphere,  to  (lem  the  tide  of  prevailing  vice,  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  reverence  of  his  name  and  worlhip, 
and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

Perhaps  you  will  afk,  what  it  is  that  you  are  called  to 
do  for  this  purpofe  farther  than  your  own  perfonal  duty  ? 
I  anfwer  this  itfelf  when  taken  in  its  proper  extent  is  not 
a  little.  The  nature  and  obligation  of  vifible  religion  is, 
I  am  afraid,  little  underfiood  and  lefs  attended  to. 

Many  from  a  real  or  pretended  fear  of  the  imputation 
of  hypocrify,  banifh  from  their  converfation  and  carriage 
every  appearance  of  refpedl  and  fubmiffion  to  the  living 
God.  What  a  weaknefs  and  meannefs  of  fpirit  does  it 
difcover,  for  a  man  to  be  alhamed  in  the  prefence  of  his 
fellow  finners,  to  profefs  that  reverence  to  almighty  God 
which  he  inwardly  feels :  The  truth  is,  he  makes  him- 
felf truly  liable  to  the  accufation  which  he  means  to  avoid. 
It  is  as  genuine  and  perhaps  a  more  culpable  hypocrify  to 
appear  to  have  lefs  religion  than  you  really  have,  than  to 
appear  to  have  more.  This  falfe  fhame  is  a  more  ex  ten- 
five  evil  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  We  contribute 
.confiaotly,  though  infenfibly,  to.  form  each  others  charac- 
^r  and  manners ;  and  therefore,  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  fki^Iy 
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lioly  and  confcientious  deportment  is  not  confined  to  the 
poffeiTor,  but  fpreads  its  happy  influence  to  all  that  are 
iflrtthin  its  reach.  I  need  fcarcely  add,  that  in  proportion 
^»  men  are  diftinguifhed  by  underftanding,  literature,  age, 
jrank,  office,  wealth,  or  any  other  circumftance,  their  ex- 
ample will  be  uieful  on  the  one  hand,  or  pernicious  on  the 
either. 

But  I  cannot  content  myfelf  with  barely  recommending 
a  filent  example.     There  is  a  dignity  in  virtue  which  is 
entitled  to  authority,  and  ought  to  claim  it.     In  many 
cafes  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  by  open  reproof  and 
oppofition,  to  wage  war  with  profanenefs.     There  is  a 
fcripture  precept  delivered  in  very  Angular  terms,  to 
which  I  beg  your  attention ;  "  Thou  Ihalt  not  hate  thy 
^  brother  in  thy  heart,  but  Ihalt  in  any  wife  rebuke  him, 
5'  and  not  fuffer  fin  upon  him."     How  prone  are  many 
to  reprefent  reproof  as  flowing  from  ill  nature  and  furli- 
nefs  of  temi)er  ?  The  Spirit  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
iiders  it  as  the  effect  of  inward  hatred,  or  want  of  genuine 
love,  to  forbear  reproof,  when  it  is  neceflary  or  may  be 
ufeful.     I  am  fenfible  there  may  in  fome  cafes  be  a  re- 
ftraint  from  prudence,  agreeably  to  that  caution  of  our 
Saviour,  "  Caft  not  your  pearls  before  fwine,  left  they 
**  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rent 
"  you."     Of  this  every  man  muft  judge  as  well  as  he  can 
for  himfelf ;  but  certainly,  either  by  open  reproof,  or  ex- 
prcffive  filence,  or  fpeedy  departure  from  fuch  fociety, 
we  ought  to  guard  againll  being  partakers  of  other  men's 
iins. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  if  all  men  are  bound  in  fome 
degree,  certain  claffes  of  men  are  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions, to  tlie  difcharge  of  this  duty.  Magiftrates,  minifters, 
parents,  heads  of  families,  and  thofe  whom  ageTias  ren- 
dered  venerable,  are  called  to  ufe  their  authority  and  in- 
-fluence  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others.  Bad 
.men  themfelves  difcover  an  inward  convidlion  of  this,  for 
they  are  often  liberal  in  their  reproaches  of  perfons  of 
grave  charafters  or  religious  profeffion,  if  they  bear  witli 
patience  the  profanity  of  others.  Inftead  of  enlarging 
on  the  duty  of  men  in  authority  in  general,  I  muft  parti- 
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(cularly  recommend  this  matter  to  thofe  who  have  the  com.: 
mand  of  foldiers  inlifted  for  the  defence  of  their  coBntrji. 
The  caufe  is  facred,  and  the  champions  for  it  ought  to  be 
holy.  Nothing  is  more  grieving  to  thq  heart  of  a  good 
man,  than  to  hear  from  thofe  who  are  going  to  the^field,- 
the  horrid  found  of  curfing  and  blafphemy  ;  it  cools  the 
ardor  of  his  prayers,  as  well  as  abates  his  con6dence  and 
hope  in  God.  Many  more  circumftances  affcft  me  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  than  I  can  enlarge  upon,  or  indeed  eafily  enu- 
merate at  prefent.;  the  glory  of  God,  the  intereft  of  the 
deluded  finner,  going  like  a  devoted  vidlim,  and  impreca^ 
ting  vengeance  on  his  own  head,  as  well  as  the  caufe  itfelf 
committed  to  his  care.  We  have  fometimes  taken  the  li- 
berty to  forebode  the  downfall  of  the  Britiih  empire,  from 
the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  people.  Unhappily 
the  BritiUi  foldiers  have  been  diflinguiflied  among  all  the! 
nations  in  Europe,  for  the  mofl  (hocking  profanity.  Shall 
we  then  pretend  to  emulate  them  in  this  infernal  diilinc* 
tion,  or  rob  them  of  the  horrid  privilege  ?  God  forbid* 
Let  the  officers  of  the  army  in  every  degree  remember^ 
that  as  military  fubjeftion,  while  it  lads,  is  the  mod  com- 
plete of  ^ny,  it  is  in  their  power  greatly  to  reftrain,  if  not 
wholly  to  baniili,  this  flagrant  enormity. 

2.  I  exhort  all  who  are  not  called  to  go  into  the  field, 
to  apply  themfelves  with  the  i^tmoft  diligence  to  works  of 
indullry.  It  is  in  your  power  by  this  mean  not  only  to 
fupply  the  neceffities,  but  to  add  to  the  ftrength  of  your, 
country.  Habits  of  indullry  prevailing  in  a  fociety,  not 
i  only  increafe  its  wealth,  as  their  immediate  effeft,  but 
:  they  prevent  the  introduftion  of  many  vices,  and  are  in- 
-timately  cpnpefted  with  fobriety  and  good  morals.  Idle- 
nefs  is  the  mother  or  nurfe  of  almoft  every  vice;  and  want,- 
which  is  its  infeparable  companion,  urges  men  on  to  the 
moft  abandoned  and  deftrudlive  courfes.  Induftry,  there- 
fore is  a  moral  duty  of  the  greatefl  moment,  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  national  profperity,  and  the  fure  way  of  ob- 
taining the  bleffing  of  God.  1  would  alfo  obferve,  that  in 
this,  a9  in  every  other  part  of  God's  government,  obedi- 
ence to  his  will  is  as  much  a  natural  mean,  as  a  merito- 
rious caufe,  of  the  advantage  we  wiih  to  reap  from  it.  In- 
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doftry  brings  up  a  firm  and  hardy  race.  He  wbo  is  in. 
ured  to  the  labor  of  the  field,  is  prepared  for  the  fatigues 
of  a  campaign.  The  a£bive  farmer  who  rifes  with  this 
dawn  and  follows  his  team  or  plow,  mud  in  the  end  be  an 
overmatch  for  thofe  effeminate  and  delicate  foldiers,  who 
are  nurfed  in  the  lap  of  felf-indulgcnce,  and  whofe  greats 
eft  exertion  is  in  the  important  preparation  for,  and  tedi- 
ous attemlance  on,  a  masquerade,  or  midnight  ball. 

3*  In  the  laft  place,  fuffer  me  to  recommend  to  youj 
firugality  in  your  families,  and  every  other  article  of  ex-1 
pence.     This  tl^e  fiate  of  things  among  us  renders  abib^ ' 
lutely  neceffary,  and  it  ftands  in  the  mbft  immediate  con- 
nexion  both  with  virtuous  induftry,  and  aflive  public 
fpirit.     Temperance  in  meals,  moderation  and  decency  | 
indrefs,  furniture  and  equipage,  have,  I  think,  generally 
been  charafteriflics  of  a  diftinguiflied  pltriot.    And  when 
the  fame  fpirit  pervades  a  people  in  general,  they  are  fit 
for  every  duty^  and  able  to  encounter  the  moll  formida- 
ble enemy.     The  general  fubjeft  of  the  preceding   dif- 
courfehas  been  the  wrath  of  man  praifing  God.     If  the 
unjuft  oppreffion  of  your  enemies,  which  withholds  from 
you  many  of  the  ufual  articles  of  luxury  and  magnificence, 
Ihall  contribute  to  make  you  clothe  yourfelves  and  your 
children  with  the  works  of  your  own  hands,  and  cover 
your  tables  with  the  falutary  produftions  of  your  own 
foil,  it  will  be  a  new  illuftration  of  the  fame  truth,  and  a 
real  happinefs  to  ypurfelves  and  your  country. 

I  could  wifli  to  have  every  good  thing  done  from  the 
pureft  principles  and  the  nobleft  views.  Confidcr,  there- 
fore,  that  the  Ghriftian  charafter,  particularly  the  felf-de- 
nial  of  the  gofpel,  Ihould  extend  to  your  whole  deport- 
ment.  In  the  early  times  of  Chriftianity,  when  adult 
converts  were  admitted  to  baptifrp,  they  were  aflced  among 
other  quellions,  Do  you  renounce  the  world,  its  (hews, 
its  pomp,  and  its  vanities  ?  I  do.  The  form  of  this  is  ftill 
preierved  in  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm,  where  we  re- 
nounce the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flefh.  This  certain- 
ly implies  not  only  abftaining  from  afts  of  grofs  intem- 
perance and  excefs,  but  a  humility  of  carriage,  a  reftraint 
and  moderation  in  all  your  defires.     The  fame  thing,  as 
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it  is  iuitable  to  your  Chrifitan  profeflion,  is  alfo  neceflary 
to  make  you  truly  independent  in  yourfelves,  and  to  feed 
the  fource  of  liberality  and  charity  to  others,  or  to  the 
public.  The  riotous  and  wafteful  liver,  whofe  craving 
appetites  make  him  conftantly  needy,  is  and  mud  be  fub- 
jeft  to  many  matters,  according  to  the  faying  of  Solomon, 
♦'  The  borrower  is  fervant  to  the  lender."  But  the  frugal 
and  moderate  perfon,  who  guides  his  affairs  with  difcre- 
tion,  is  able  to  affift  in  public  counfels  by  a  free  and  un- 
iMafled  judgment,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  his  poor  bre* 
tbren,  and  fometimes,  by  his  eftate  and  fubdance  to  give 
important  aid  to  a  finking  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  befeecb  you  to  make  a  wHe  im- 
provement  of  the  prefent  threatening  afpedl  of  public  af- 
fairs,  and  to  remember  that  your  duty  to  God,  to  your 
country,  to  your  families,  and  to  yourfelves,  is  the  fame. 
True  religion  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  inward  temper  and 
outward  conduct  fuited  to  your  (late  and  circumflances  in 
providence  at  any  time.  And  as  peace  with  God  and 
conformity  to  him,  adds  to  the  fweetnefs  of  created  com« 
forts  while  we  poflefs  them,  fo  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
trial,  it  is  in  the  man  of  piety  and  inward  principle,  that 
we  may  expe£t  to  find  the  uncorrupted  patriot,  the  ufeful 
citizen,  and  the  invincible  foldier. — Grod  grant  that  ia 
America  true  religion  and  civil  liberty  may  be  infeparable, 
and  that  the  unjuft  attempts  to  defiroy  the  one,  may  in  the 
iffue  tend  to  the  fupport  and  eftablifhment  of  both. 
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ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

NATIVES  OF  SCOTLAND  residing  im 
AMERICA. 


Countrymen  and  Friends^ 

AS  foon  as  I  had  confented  to  the  ^publication  of  tbie 
foregoing  fermon,  I  felt  an  irrefillible  deiire  to  ac^ 
company  it  with  a  few  words  addreffed  to  you  in  particu- 
lar. I  am  certain  I  feel  the  attachment  of  country  as  far 
as  it  is  a  virtuous  or  laudable  principle,  perhaps  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  fay,  as  far  as  it  is  a  natural  and  par- 
donable  prejudice.  He  who  is  fo  pleafed  may  attribute  it 
to  this  lall  when  I  fay,  that  I  have  never  feen  caufe  to  be 
afliamed  of  the  place  of  my  birth  ;  that  fmce  the  revival 
of  arts  and  letters  in  Europe  in  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  natives  of 
Scotland  have  not  been  inferior  to  ihofe  of  any  other  coun- 
try,  for  genius,  erudition,  military  prowefs,  or  any  of  thofe 
accomplifhments  which  improve  or  embelliih  human  na- 
ture. When  to  this  it  is  added,  that  fince  my  coming  to 
America  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  the  friendfliip  of 
my  countrymen  has  been  as  much  above  my  expectation 
asdefert,  I  hope  every  reader  will  confider  what  is  now  to 
be  oflfered  as  the  eife£t  not  only  of  unfeigned  good  will,  but 
of  the  moft  ardent  aiFedlion. 

It  has  given  me  no  little  uneafinefs  to  hear  the  word 
Scotch  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  American  contro- 
verfy,  which  could  only  be  upon  the  fuppofition  that  ftran. 
gers  of  that  country  are  more  univerfally  oppofed  to  the 
liberties  of  America  than  thofe  who  were  born  in  South* 
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Britain,  or  in  Ireland.  I  ani  fenfible  that  this  has  beetl 
done  in  forae  news-papers  and  contemptible  anonymous^ 
publications,  in  a  manner  that  was  neither  warranted  by 
truth,  nor  didlated  by  prudence.  There  are  many  natives 
of  Scotland  in  this  country,  whofe  oppofition  to  the  unjuft 
claims  of  Great-Britain  has  been  as  early  and  uniibrmf 
founded  upon  as  rational  and  liberal  principles,  and  there- 
fore  likely  to  be  as  lading,  as  that  of  any  fet  of  men  what- 
ever. As  to  Great-Britain  itfclf,  time  has  now  fiiUy  dif- 
covered,  that  the  real  friends  of  America  in  any  part  of  that 
kingdom  were  very  few,,  and  thofe  whofe  friendfliip  was 
difinterefted,  and  in  no  degree  owing  to  their  own  politi-( 
cal  faftions,  ftill  fewer.  The  wife  and  valuable  part  of 
the  nation  were,  and  as  yet  are,  in  a  great  meafure  igno- 
rant of  the  (late  of  things  in  this  country  ;  neither  is  it 
cafy  for  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  fliake  off  their  prejudices^ 
and  open  their  eyes  upon  the  great  principles  of  univerfal 
liberty.  It  is  therefore  at  leaft  very  difputable,  whether 
there  is  any  juft  ground  for  the  diftinflion  between  Scots 
snd  Englifh  on  this  fubjedt  at  all. 

This  difputc,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon, 
becaufe  it  is  of  too  little  moment  to  find  a  place  here^ 
but-fuppofing  that,  in  fome  provinces  efpecially,  the  na- 
tives of  Scotland  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  fup* 
port  the  ufurpations  of  the  parent  ftate,  I  will  firft  en- 
deavour to  account  for  it,  by  affigning  fome  of  its  proba« 
ble  caufes  ;  and  then  offer  a  few  confiderations  which 
Ihould  induce  them  to  wipe  off  the  afpcrfiotl  entirely,  by 
a  contrary  conduft. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  will  mention  what  I  fuppofc 
to  have  been  the  firft  and  radical  caufe,  and  which  gave 
birth  to  every  other,  of  the  difaffetlioh  of  fome  of  the  na- 
tives  of  Scotland  to  the  juft  privileges  of  America.  What 
I  have  in  view  was  the  friends  of  liberty  in  many  places  of 
America,  taking  the  part  of,  and  feeming  to  confider 
themfelves  as  in  a  great  meafure  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe 
with,  that  very  diftinguifhed  perfon,  John  Wilkes  Efq, 
of  London.  This  was  done  not  only  in  many  writings 
ahdnewspaper  differtations,  but  one  or  two  colonies,  in 
fome  of  their  inoft  rcfpeftablc  meetings,  manifeftcd  their 
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atuchment  to  him,  and  feemed  to  confider  him  as  their 
patron  and  friend.  No.  45,  which  was  the  moll  offenfive 
nuinb'jr  of  a  worthkf-i  paper,  was  repeated  and  echoed, 
by  the  moll  filly  and  ridiculous  alkifions  to  it,  through  eve- 
ry part  of  the  country,  and  l>y  many  who  could  not  tell 
what  WhS  fignified  by  the  term. 

It  will  not  be  nw-ceiVary  to  fay  much  on  the  prixlcnce 
of  fuch  conduct,  bccaufe  I  fupj)ofe  thofe  who  expected 
Wilkes's  mob  would  pull  down  the  parliament-h.oufe,  or 
that  there  would  be  infurreftions  all  over  the  kingdom  in 
■behrdf  of  America,  are  by  this  time  fully  falisfied  of  their 
inift?.ke.  It  appears  now  in  the  clearell  manner,  that,  til! 
very  lately,  thofe  who  feemed  to  take  the  part  of  America 
in  the  Britifli  Parliament,  never  did  it  on  American  prin- 
ciples. They  either  did  not  underlland,  or  were  not  will- 
in;^  to  admit,  the  extent  of  our  claim.  Even  the  great 
Lord  Chatham's  bill  for  reconciliation  would  not  have 
been  accepted  here,  and  did  not  materially  differ  from 
what  the  minillry  would  have  confented  to.  The  truth 
13,  the  far  greatcft  part  of  the  countenance  given  in  Bri- 
tain to  *"he  complaints  of  this  country,  was  by  thofe  who 
had  no  other  intcruion  in  it  than  to  ufe  them  as  an  engine 
of  oppofition  to  the  miniftry  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
true,  fomc  of  them  have  now  learned  to  reafon  very  Juft, 
ly,  and  upon  the  moft  liberal  principles;  but  their  num- 
bsr  is  no:  great,  and  it  was  not  the  cafe  v/ith  any  one 
fpeakcr  or  writer,  whofe  works  I  have  had  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  perufing,  till  the  very  laft  fta2:e  of  the  quarrel. 

What  effefl  this  Wilkifm  (if  I  may  fpcak  fo)  of  many 
Americans,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  upon  the  minds 
of  gentlemen  from  Scotland,  it  is  notdiil^cult  to  explain. 
That  gentleman  and  his  afTociates  thought  proper  to  found 
the  whole  of  iheir  oppofition  to  the  then  minillry,  upon  a 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Scots  nation  ;  and  by  t!ie  mod 
i!Hberi\l  methods,  and  the  moft  fcandalous  falfcrhoods,  to 
filr  up  a  national  jcaloufy  Ivjtween  the  northern  and  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  the  ifl:iiid.  There  was  not  a  vil*;  term  or  hate- 
ful id-ja,  which  ancient  vulji^ar  animofity  had  ever  ufed, 
though  long  union  had  made  them  fcarcely  intelligible, 
which  lie  did  not  rake  up  and  attempt  to  bring  into  ere- 
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dit,  by  writing  and  converfation.  The  confequence  of 
this  is  well  known.  Wilkes  and  fome  others  were  burnt 
in  effigy  in  Scotland,  and  it  produced  fo  general  an  at- 
tachment to  the  king  and  minidry,  as  has  not  yet  fpent 
Its  force.  In  thefe  circumdances  is  it  to  be  wondered  at; 
that  many  who  left  Scotland  within  the  laft  fifteVi  years^ 
when  they  heard  Wilkes  and  thofe  who  sidhered  to  him* 
extolled  and  celebrated  by  the  fons  of  liberty,  ihould  hi 
apt  to  confider  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
that  they  were  engaged  in  fupport  of  the  fame  cauib* 
Perhaps  we  may  go  a  little  higher  with  this  remark  in  vr^ 
cing  political  appearances  to  their  fource.  It  is  general- 
ly faid  that  the  King  himfelf  has  difcovered  a  violent  ran* 
corous  perfonal  hatred  againft  the  Americans*  If  this  be 
true,  and  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  eafily 
accounted  for  upon  the  very  fame  principles.  ' 

I  am  far  from  fuppoiing  that  this  was  a  good  realba 
fer  any  man's  being  cool  to  the  American  caofe,  which 
was  as  different  from  that  of  Wilkes,  as  light  is  froiit 
darknefs.  It  was  indeed  doing  great  di(honor  to  the  no- 
ble ftruggle,  to  fuppoYe  it  to  have  any  connexion  with 
who  Ihould  be  in  or  out  of  court-favor  at  London  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  always  my  opinion,  that  thofe  who  railed 
againft  the  king  and  miniftry  only,  did  not  carry  the  argu- 
ment home,  nor  fully  underftand  the  nature  of  their  owik 
plea.  In  order  to  juftify  the  American  oppofition,  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  (hew  that  the  perfons  in  power  have  inva- 
ded liberty  in  Britain  j  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  they, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  nation,  have  refufed  to 
fuffer  it  to  continue  in  the  colonies. — This  leads  me  to 
the  fecond  part  of  my  defign,  which  was  to  lay  before  you 
the  reafons  which,  I  think,  ihoukl  induce  every  lover  of 
juftice  and  of  mankind,  not  only  to  be  a  well-wifher,  but 
a  firm  and  (ledfaft  friend  to  America,  in  this  important 
conteft. 

.  It  has  been  often  faid,  that  the  prefent  is  likely  to  be  an 
important  sera  to  America.  I  think  we  may  fay  much 
more ;  it  is  likely  to  be  an  important  asra  in  the  hiflory  of 
mankind.  In  the  ancient  migrations,  a  new  country  was 
generally  fettled  by  a  fmall  unconnected,  and  often  an  ig^ 
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Rormt  band.    The  people  and  the  foil  were  alike  uncui*^ 
Itvated,  and  therefore  they  proceeded  to  improvement  by 
very  flow  degrees ;  nay,  many  of  them  fell  back  and  de- 
ttFierated  into  a  ftate  vadly  more  favage  than  the  people 
^m  whence  they  came.     In  America  we  fee  a  rich  and 
wluable  (oil  and  an  extenfive  country,  taken  pofTefCon  of 
by  the  power,  the  learning,  and  the  wealth  of  jBurope;, 
For  this  reafon  it  is  now  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  fcene 
which  was  never  feen  before*     It  has  had  a  progrefs  ia 
improvement  and  population  fo  rapki  as  no  political  cal- 
culators have  been  able  to  afcertain.     I  look  upoa  every 
thing  that  has  been  laid  upon  this  fubject  to  be  mere  con* 
je&ure,  except  in  fuch  places  as  there  ha$  been  an  a£iual 
Bvmeration.    When  men  fay  that  America  doubles  its 
^iDrober  in  fifteen,  twenty,   or  twenty-five  years,  they 
ipeak  by  guefs,  and  they  fay  nothing.     In  fome  places 
^at  may  be  under  or  over  the  truth ;  but  there  are  vaft 
4nii£Uof  land  that  fill  every  year  with  inhabitants,  and  yet 
.the  old  fettled  places  ftiU  continue  to  increafe* 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  Britifh  fettlements  have 
been  improved  in  a  proportion  far  beyond  the  fettlements 
of  other  European  nations.  To  what  can  this  be  afcri* 
|)ed  ?  Not  to  the  dimate  ;  for  they  are  of  all  climates  : 
Kot  to  the  people ;  for  they  are  a  mixture  of  all  nations* 
It  muft  therefore  be  refolved  ftngly  into  the  degree  of  Bri- 
tifh  liberty  which  they  brought  from  home,  and  which 
pervaded  more  or  lefs  their  feveral  conftitutions.  It  has 
been  repeated  to  us,  I  know  not  how  often,  by  the  merce^ 
nary  fliort-fighted  writers  in  favor  of  fubmiifion  to,  or  re- 
union with,  Great-Britain,  that  we  have  thriven  very 
much  in  pad  times  by  our  dependance  on  the  mother 
country,  and  therefore  we  fliould  be  lolh  to  part.  Thefe 
writers  forget  that  the  very  complaint  is,  that  (he  will  not 
fuSer  us  to  enjoy  our  ancient  rights.  Can  any  pad  ex- 
perience fhew  that  we  ihall  thrive  under  new  impofitions  ? 
I  fhould  be  glad  any  fuch  reafoners  would  attempt  to  prove 
that  we  have  thriven  by  our  dependance,  and  not  by  the 
degree  of  independence  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
If  we  have  thriven  by  our  dependance,  I  conceive  it  is  a 
l^cefiary  confequenpe  tliat  thofe  provinces  muft  biiYfl) 
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thriven  moft  Which  have  been  mod  dependant.  But  tht 
contrary  is  felf-evident.  Thofe  which  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed, the  freeft  form  of  government,  though  greatly  info. 
Tidr  ill  foil  and  climate,  have  yet  out-ftripped  the  others 
•  in  number  of  people  and  value  of  land,  merely  becaufe 
the  laft  were  more  under  the  influence  of  appointments 
and  authority  from  home. 

When  thi^  is  the  undeniable  (late  of  things,  can  any 
perfon  of  illiberal  mind  wilh  that  thefe  great  and  growu 
ing  countries  (liould  be  brought  back  to  a  iiate  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  diftant  power  ?  And  can  any.  man  deny,  that 
if  they  had  yiekUdto  the  claims  of  the  lirilifh  parliament, 
they  would  have  been  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  tributary 
ftates,  ruled  by  lordly  tyrants,  and  cxhaullcil  by  unreeling 
penfioners,  under  the  commiflion  of  one  too  ditlant  to 
near  the  cry  of  oppreflion,  and  furroundtd  by  thofe  who 
had  an  interefl  in  deceiving  him.  It  ought  therefore,  in 
rny  opinion,  to  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  tve- 
ry  impartial  perfon,  a^  I  am  confident  it  will  of  pollerity, 
that  they  have  united  for.  common  d/tjfence,  and  refolved 
that  they  will  be  both  free  and  independent,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  the  one  without  the  other. 

As  this  meafure,  long  forefeen,  ha^  no\y  taken  place,  I 
iliall  beg  leave  to  fay  a  few  things  upon  it ;  in  which  I 
mean  to  ftiow,  i.  That  it  was  neceffary.  2.  That  it  will 
be  honorable  and  profitable.  And  3.  That,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  will  be  no  injury,  but  a  real  advantage,  to  the 
ifland  of  Great-Britain. 

I.  It  had  becoineabfolutely  neceffary,  All  reconcilia- 
tion, but  upon  the  fooling  of  abfolute  unconditional  fub- 
miffion,  had  been  pofitively  refufcd  by  Great-Britain ; 
unlefs,  therefore,  the  colonies  had  refolved  to  continue  in 
a  loofe  and  broken  ftate,  with  the  name  of  a  government 
which  they  had  taken  arms  to  oppofe,  the  flep  which  they 
have  now  taken  could  not  have  been  avoided.*  Bcfidcs, 
things  had  proceeded  fo  far,  and  fuch  meafurcs  had  been 
taken  on  both  fides,  that  it  had  become  impoifible  to  lay 
down  a  fcheme  by  which  tbcy  Ihould  be  fure  of  our  depen- 
dance,  and  w^,  at  the  fame  time,  fecurcd  in  our  libertiec. 
Willie  things  continued  in  their  ancient  Hate,  there  was 
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perhaps  a  power  on  the  part  of  each,  of  which  they  were 
hardly  confcious,  or  were  afraid  and  unwilling  to  exert. 
But  after  the  encroachments  had  been  made  and  refifted, 
to  expcft  any  thing  clfe  than  a  continual  attempt  to  ex- 
tent authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  guard  againft  it  on 
thfi  other,  is  to  difcover  very  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature.     In  fuch  a  fituation,  though  every  claim  of  Amc- 
rica  ihould  be  yielded,  (he  would  Jfoon  be  either  in  a  ftate 
of  continual  confufion,  or  abfolute  fubmiffion.     The  king 
ofEngland,  living  in  his  Engliih  dominions,  would  not, 
and  indeed  durft  not,  aflcnt  to  any  aft  of  an  American  le* 
giflature,  that  was,  or  was  fuppofed  to  be,  hurtful  to  his 
Engliih  fubjefts.  This  is  not  founded  on  conjefture,  but 
experience.     There  is  not  (at  leaft  dean  Swift  affirms  it) 
any    dependance   of  Ireland  upon  England,  except  an 
a£l  of  the  Irilh  parliament,  that  the  king  of  England  Ihall 
be  king  of  Ireland.     This  laft  has  a  feparate  independent 
Icgiflature,  and  in  every  thing  elfe  but  the  above  circum- 
ftance  feems  to  be  perfcftly  free ;  yet  if  any  man  fhould 
aifert,  that  the  one  kingdom  is  not  truly  fubjeft  to  the 
other,  he  would  in  my  opinion  know  very  little  of  the 
ftate   and  hil?or)'  of  either. 

2.  A  ftate  of  independency  will  be  both  honorable  and 
profitable  to  this  country.  I  pafs  over  many  advantages 
in  the  way  of  comiYierce,  as  well  as  in  other  refpefts, 
that  muftneceffarily  accrue  from  it,  that  I  may  dwell  a 
little  on  the  great  and  leading  benefit,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  reft.  We  Ihall  have  the  opportunity  of 
forming  plans  of  government  upon  the  moft  rational,  juft, 
and  equal  principles.  I  confefs  I  have  always  looked  up- 
on this  with  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  fatisfaftion.  The  cafe 
never  happened  before  fince  the  world  began.  All  the 
jiovernments  we  have  read  of  in  former  ages  were  fettled 
by  caprice  or  accident,  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  parties, 
or  particular  perfons,  or  prefcribed  by  a  conqueror.  Im- 
portant improvements  indeed  have  been  forced  upon  fome 
conftitutions  by  the  fpirit  of  daring  men,  fupported  by 
iuccefsful  infurreftions.  But  to  fee  government  in  large 
and  populous  coimtries  fettled  from  its  foundation,  by  de- 
liberate counfel,  and  direfted  immediately  to  the  public 
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good  of  the  prcfent  and  future  generations^  while  the  pe» 
pie  zTc  waiting  for  the  decifion  with  full  confidence  in  the 
wifdom  and  impartiality  of  thofe  to  whom  they  have  com-. 
mitted  the  important  truH,  is  certainly  altogether  new. - 
We  learn  indeed  irom  hiftory,  that  fmall  tribes  and  feeble 
new  fettlements,  did  fgrnetimes  employ  one  man  of  emi- 
nent wifdom,  to  prepare  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  ihem.  £veo 
this  was  a  wife  meafure,  and  attended  with  happy  effefU. 
But  how  vaft.the  diflfcrence,  when  we  have  the  experis*- 
ence  of  all  pad  ages,  the  hiftory  of  human  fociety,  and 
the  well  known  caufes  of  profperity  and  mifery  in  other 
governments,  to  affill  us  in  the  choice*  .   - 

The  profpe£t  of  this  happy  circumdance^  and  the.  poC 
fibility  ofloling  it,  and  fufiering  the  feafoo  to  pafsover^ 
has  filled  me  with  anxiety  for  fome  time.  .  So  far  as  we. 
have  hitherto  proceeded,  there  has  been  great  unanimi^: 
and  public  fpirit.  The  inhabitants  of  every  province^ 
and  perfons  of  all  denominations,  have  vied  with  each. 
Other  in  zeal  for  the  common  intereft.  But  was  it  not  to 
be  feared  that  fome  men  would  acquire  over-bearing  influ* 
ence  I  that  human  weaknefs  and  human  paflions  would 
difcover  themfelves,  and  prevent  the  finifliing  of  what 
had  been  fo  happily  begun*  In  the  time  of  the  civil  warf 
in  England,  had  they  fettled  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment as  foon  as  the  parliament  had  obtained  an'  evident 
fuperiority,  their  liberties  would  never  have  been  fliaken, 
and  the  revolution  would  have  been  unneceifary.  But  by 
delaying  the  thing  too  long,  they  were  broken  intopartie8| 
and  bewildered  in  their  views,  and  at  lad  tamely  fubmit- 
ted  without  refillance  to  that  very  tyranny  againft  which 
they  had  fought  with  fo  much  glory  and  fuccefs.  For 
this  reafon  I  think  that  every  candid  and  liberal  mind 
ought  to  rejoice  in  the  meafures  lately  taken  through  the 
States  of  America,  and  particularly  the  late  declaration 
of  independence,  as  it  will  not  only  give  union  and  force 
tp  the  meafures  of  defence  while  they  are  neceffary^  but 
ky  a  foundation  for  the  birth  of  millions,  and  the  future 
improvement  of  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve,  3.  That  I  am  confident 
t}ie  independence  of  America  will,  in  the  end,  be  to  the 
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Mri  ad^nt:^  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain.  Were  this 
even  otherwife,  it  would  be  a  weak  argument  agaiiift  the 
chum  of  joilice.  Why  (hould  the  fecurity  or  profperity 
of  this  vail  country  be  facrificed  to  the  fuppofed  intereft 
of  an  inconfiderable  fpot  ?  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
miiery  and  fubjedion  of  any  country  on  earth,  is  necef* 
iary  to  the  happinefs  of  another.  Blind  partiality  and 
ielf-intereft  may  reprefent  it  in  this  light ;  but  the  opinion 
isdelufive,  the  fuppofition  is&lfe.  The  fuccefs  and  in« 
creafc  of  one  nation  is,  or  may  be,  a  benefit  to  every  other. 
k  is  feldom,  indeed,  that  a  people  in  general  can  receive 
and  adopt  thefe  generous  fentiments,  they  are  neverthe* 
lefs  perfe£Uy  juft.  It  is  induftry  only,  and  not  pofleflions, 
that  makes  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  a  nation ;  and  thi& 
is  not  hindered  but  encouraged,  provoked,  and  rewarded 
l^  the  induftr^  of  others.* 

But  to  leave  the  general  principle,  or  rather  to  apply  it 
to  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain  and  America :  •  What  profit 
has  the  former  hitherto  received  from  the  latter  ?  and 
what  can  it  reafonably  expefi  for  the  future  ?  Only  its 
trade,  and  fuch  part  of  that  trade  as  tends  to  encourage 
tlie  indudry  and  increafe  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  iflaiul.  It  will  be  faid,  they  intend  to  raife  a  large, 
dear,  net  revenue  upon  us,  by  taxation.  It  has  been 
ihewn  by  many,  that  all  the  taxes  which  they  could  raife 
would  only  ferve  to  feed  the  infatiable  defire  of  wealth  in 
placemen  and  penfioners,  to  increafe  the  influence  of  the 
QiDwn,  and  the  corruption  of  the  people.  It  was  by  the 
acquifition  of  numerous  provinces  that  Rome  haftened  to 
its  ruin.  But  even  fuppofmg  it  otherwife,  and  that  with- 
out any  bad  confequence  among  themfelves,  they  were  to 
acquire  a  great  addition  to  their  yearly  revenue,  for  every 
ihiUing  they  gained  by  taxes,  they  would  lofe  ten  in  the 
way  of  trade.  For  a  trifling  addition  to  the  fums  of  pub« 
lie  money  to  be- applied  or  wafted  by  minillers  of  ftate^ 
they  would  lofe  ten  times  the  quantity  diftributed  among 
ufeful  manufacturers,  the  ftrength  and  glory  of  a  ftate.  I 
think  this  has  been  fometimes  compared  to  the  diiferencc 

«  See  David  Hume's  £fla]r  on.the  jeaioufy  of  trade. 
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between  draughts  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  intoxicate  the 
head  or  weaken  the  ilomach,  and  cool  refrefliing  food  to 
give  foundnefs,  health  and  vigor  to  every  member  of  the 
body. 

.  The  trade,  then,  of  America,  as  foon  as  peace  is  fettled, 
will  be  as  open  to  them  as  ever.  But  it  will  be  faid,  they 
have  now  an  exclufive  trade,  they  will  then  but  (hare  it 
with  other  nations.  1  anfwer,  an  exclufive  trade  is  not 
eafily  preferved,  and  when  it  is  preferved,  the  reftridion  is 
commonly  more  hurtful  than  ufeful.  Trade  is  of  a  nice  and 
delicate  nature  ;  it  is  founded  upon  intereft.  It  will  force 
its  way  wherever  intereft  leads,  and  can  hardly  by  any  art 
be  made  to  go  in  another  dire£l;ion.  The  Spaniards  have  an 
exclufive  trade,  as  far  as  they  pleafe  to  confine  it,  to  their 
own  plantations.  Do  they  reap  much  benefit  from  it  ?  I 
believe  not.  Has  it  made  their  own  people  more  induftri^ 
ous  at  home  ?  Juft  the  contrary.  Does  it,  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  make  a  people  lefs  careful  to  work  as  well, 
and  as  cheap  as  others,  to  procure  voluntary  purchafers, 
when  they  know  they  can  fend  their  goods  to  thofc  who 
are  obliged  to  take  them  ?  Does  it  not  both  tempt  and  en* 
able  great  merchants  in  the  capital,  to  import  from  other 
nations  what  they  can  export  to  fuch  a  forced  market,  to 
advantage  ?  By  this  means  a  confiderable  profit  may  come 
into  the  coifers  of  a  few  particulars,  while  no  eflential  fer« 
vice  is  done  to  the  people,  and  the  ultimate  profit  is  car- 
ried to  that  country  where  the  goods  are  produced  or  fa- 
bricated. It  has  been  rei)eatedly  faid  by  political  writers 
in  England,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  again  ft  that  coun- 
try to  every  nation,  excepting  Portugal  and  their  own 
plantations.  I  will  not  anfwer  for  the  truth  or  univer- 
iality  of  this  aiTertion,  but  if  it  is  true  in  any  meafure,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  upon  the  principles  of  general  rea- 
fon,  that  the  caufe  which  produces  it,  is  no  other  than  the 
exclufive  trade  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  to  the  Amcrl- 
can  fettlements. 

But  the  circumftance  which  I  apprehend  will  contri* 
hutc  moft  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  in  American  In- 
dependence is,  its  influence  in  peopling  and  enriching 
this  great  continent.     It  will  certainly  tend  to  make  the 
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American  States  nnmerous,  powerful,  and  opulent,  toa^ 
d^ree  not  eafily  conceived.  The  great  and  penetrating 
Montefquieti,  in  hii  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  ihewn  in  the 
cleareft  manner,  that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
profperity  of  a  people,  as  the  (late  of  fociety  among  them, 
and  the  form  of  their  government.  A  free  government 
overcomes  every  bbftacle,  makes  a  defart  a  fruitful  fields 
and  fills  a  bleak  and  barren  country  with  all  the  conveni- 
encies  of  life.  If  fo,  what  muft  be  the  operation  of  this 
powerful  caufe  upon  countries  enjoying  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  (ituation, 
climate,  and  foil  I  If  the  trade  of  America  has  hitherto 
been  of  fo  great  benefit  to  England,  how  much  more  va- 
loable  may  it  be  when  thefe  countries  ihall  be  ftill  more 
highly  improved,  if  (he  (hall  continue  to  enjoy  it  ?  This 
argument  is  liable  to  no  objection  but  what  may  arife  from 
the  I0&  of  an  exclufive  trade,  ^ich  I  have  already  con* 
fidered.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  there  is  not  now 
oorever  has  been,  any  averfion  in  the  Americans  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  fo  that  they  may  be  fure  of  our 
trade  if  they  treat  us  as  well  as  others,  and  if  otherwi(e, 
they  do  not  deferve  it. 

I  might  illuflrate  the  argument  by  ftating  the  probable 
confequences  of  a  contrary  fuppofition.  If  Great  Britain 
fliould  prevail,  or  overcome  the  American  States^  and 
eftablifh  viceroys  with  abfolute  authority  in  every  province  5 
all  men  of  fpirit  and  lovers  of  freedom  would  certainly 
withdraw  tfaemfelves  to  a  comer,  if  fuch  could  be  found, 
out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny  and  oppreifion.  Tlie  numbers 
of  die  people  at  any  rate  would  fenfiUy  decreafe,  their 
wealth  would  be  fpeedily  exhaufted,  and  there  would  re- 
main only  a  nominal  authority  over  a  defolate  country,  in 
return  for  a  vaftexpence  laid  out  in  the  conqueft,  and  in 
place  of  a  great  and  profitable  trade,  by  which  both  nations 
were  made  happy.  One  of  the  arguments,  if  they  may  be 
called  fo,  made  »fe  of  againft  this  country,  and  on  which 
an  obligation  to  obedience  has  been  founded,  is  taken  from 
the  expcnce  they  have  been  at  in  blood  and  treafure  for 
our  proreftion  in  former  wars.  This  argument  has  been 
oft«n  anfwered  in  ilie  fulled  manner,    but  if  they  ihall 
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continue  to  urge  it,  how  fearful  to  think  of  the  obligations 
we  ihall  be  under,  after  this  war  is  finifhed  ?  Then  fliall 
we  owe  them  all  the  fums  which  they  ihall  have  laid  out  in 
fubduing  us,  and  all  that  we  have  fpent  in  attempting  to 
prevent  it ;  all  the  blood  which  they  (hall  have  llied  in  at- 
tacking us,  and  all  that  we  (hall  have  fpilt  in  our  own  de- 
fence. There  is  unquellionably  a  lofs  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  one  fide  of  the  account  as  well  as  the  other ;  and 
it  tends  to  fliow,  in  the  cleareft  manner,  the  unfpeakable 
folly,  as  well  as  great  injuftice  of  the  promoters  of  this 
war. 

Thus  I  have  flated  to  you,  though  very  briefly,  the  prinr 
ciples  on  which  I  think  the  American  caufe  ought  to  be 
pleaded,  and  on  which  it  ought  to  be  efpoufed  and  fupporC- 
ed,  by  every  lover  of  juftice  and  of  mankind.  But  though 
the  general  plea  in  juftice  were  lefs  clear  than  it  is,  there  is 
a  light  in  which  the  condud  of  the  oppofers  of  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  unreafonable  and  ungenerous  to  the 
higheft  degree.  That  refiftance  to  Great  Britain  has  been 
determinsd  on,  in  the  moft  refolute  manner,  through  all 
the  colonies,  by  a  vaft  majority,  is  not  only  certain,  but  un- 
deniable. In  the  beginning  of  the  controverfy,  foroe  wri- 
ters, with  an  impudence  hardly  to  be  paralleled,  called  the 
fafl  in  queftion,  attempted  to  deceive  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  eflcflually  deceived  the  people  of  En- 
gland, by  making  tliem  believe  that  it  was  only  a  few  fac- 
tious and  violent  men  that  bad  engaged  in  the  conteft^  It 
is  not  very  long  fince  a  writer  had  the  courage  to  affcrt, 
that  *'  nine  tenthsof  thepeopleof  Pennfylvania  were  againll 
independence."  The  falfhood  of  fuch  mifreprefentations  is 
now  manifcft,  and  indeed  was  probably  known  from  the 
beginning  by  thofe  who  dcfirecl  to  have  them  believed. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  then,  for  an  inconfiderable  mino- 
rity, whether  natives  or  Grangers,  to  fet  thcmfclves  in  op- 
ppfition  to  the  public  councils  is  contrary  to  reafon  and  juf- 
tice, and  even  to  the  very  firlt  principles  of  the  focial  life. 
If  there  is  any  principle  that  was  never  controverted 
upon  the  focial  union,  it  is,  that  as  a  body,  every  focicty 
niuft  l)c  d^^lcrmined  by  tlie  plurality.  There  was  a  tinie 
when  it  was  not  only  jull  and  confiftent,  but  ncccCary, 
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thart  every  one  fliould  fpeak  his  mind  freely  and  fully  of 
the  neceffity  or  expediency  of  refifting  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain.  But  that  time  is  over  long  ago.  The 
mcafures  being  refolved  upon,  and  the  conflift  begun,  one 
who  is  barely  neuter  can  fcarce  be  forgiven ;  afccret  plod- 
ding enemy  muft  be  confidered  as  a  traitor.  Every  per- 
fon  who  continued  among  us  after  the  decifive  reiblutions 
formed  by  all  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
pledging  his  faith  and  honor  to  affift  in  the  common  caufe. 
Let  me  try  to  illuftrate  it  by  a  fimilarcafe.  Suppofe  that 
a  (hip  at  fea  fprings  a  leak,  which  ex()ofesthe  whole  com- 
pany to  the  mod  imminent  danger  of  perifhing.  Suppofe 
a  council  is  called  of  all  the  perfons  on  board,  to  determine 
what  port  they  ffaall  endeavor  to  gain.  Then  it  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  every  one  to  fpeak  his  own 
judgment,  and  to  prefs  it  upon  others  by  every  argument 
in  his  power.  Suppofe  a  great  majority  determines  to 
pu(h  for  a  certain  place,  and  to  go  to  the  pump  by  turns 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  that  two,  or  three,  or  one, 
ifyoupleafe,  is  of  opinion  that  they  (hould  have  gone 
another  courfe,  becaufe  of  the  wind,  current,  or  any  other 
circumftance,  and  that  it  would  be  bed  to  change  hands 
at  the  pump  only  every  half  hour.  All  this  is  well.  But 
if  after  the  determination,  this  fame  gentleman,  becaufe 
his  advice  was  not  followed,  ihould  refufe  to  pump  at  all, 
Should  Ally  .alter  the  (hip's  courfe,  or  deaden  her  way  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  or  even  (liould  only  by  con- 
tinual complaints  and  despondent  fears,  difcourage  others, 
on  whofe  aftivity  thecommon  fafety  depended,  I  defire  to 
know  what  treatment  he  would  receive  or  deferve  ?  With- 
out doubt  he  would  be  thrown  over  board  in  lefs  time 
than  I  have  taken  to  ftate  the  cafe.  I  am  not  able  to 
perceive  the  leaft  difference  between  this  fuppofition  and 
what  takes  place  in  America  at  the  prefent  time. 

If  this  argument  is  juQ  with  refpcft  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  it  ought  to  have  fome  additional  weight 
with  thofe  who  are  not  natives,  and  whpfe  refidence  is  not 
certain  or  has  not  been  long.  There  is  a  great  degree  of 
indecency  in  fuch  taking  any  part  againft  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  think  to  be  their  intereft  and  tl)rt 
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of  their  country.  Were  they  even  wrong,  their  miftako 
ihould  be  lamented,  not  refifted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  wonld 
be  the  part  both  of  generoCty  and  juftice  to  fupport  them 
effeftually  in  a  qonteft  which  wifdom  would  have  de* 
clined.  We  fee  indeed,  every  day^  melancholy  inftances 
of  a  bafe  and  felfifli  temper  operating  different  ways* 
Many  when  they  do  not  obtain  that  rank  and  honor  which 
their  pride  and  partiality  think  their  due,  or  if  their  adr 
yice  i3  not  followed,  immediately  renounce  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  a,nd  it  may  ;go  to  deftru£tion  for  them.  In 
pppofition  to  this,  let  me  recommend  the  example  of  the 
illuftrious  Fabius  of  Rome.  He  had  given  driGt  orders  to 
all  his  officers  not  to  engage  the  enemy,  but  to  keep  at  a 
diftance.  Unluckily  his  lieutenant-general,  by  his  own 
raflinefs,  got  entangled  with  a  part  of  the  army  under  his 
command,  and  was  engaged.  Fabius,  preferring  bis  coun« 
try's  good  to  fame,  rivalihip,  and  fafety,  came  immedi<> 
ately  tp  his  fupport  with  all  expedition,  and  thereby 
gained  a  glorious  an^  complete  vi£tory« 

I  hope  you  will  take  in  good  part  the  above  reBeCi- 
tions,  which  I  think  contain  nothing  that  is  vtruilent  or 
itidecjsnt  againft  any  man  or  body  of  men.  They  are 
the  effe^  of  judgment  and  convi£tion.  The  autboi^as 
is  probably  known  to  many  of  you,  has  been  perlbnally 
abufed  in  news- papers  at  home,  fqr  the  part  he  was  fo{K 
pofed  to  have  taken  in  the  American  caufe,  which  was 
in  fome  degree  indeed  the  motive  to  this  addrefs.  He 
hopes  that  an  honed  and  faithful  fupport  of  liberty  and 
equal  gqvernment  in  this  part  of  the  world,  will  be  no 
juft  reproach  to  his  chara£ier,  either  as  a  fcholar,  a  mini- 
fter,  or  a  Chr iftian  ;  and  that  it  is  perfeftly  cbnfiftent 
with  an  undiminithed  regard  for  the  country  which  gave 
|iim  birth. 

The  above  is  fubmitted  to  your  candid  pcrufal,  by, 
Gentleftien, 
'  Your  fincere  friend,  and 
Obedient  humble  fervant, 
I  The  Author. 
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DELIVERED  at  a  PUBLIC  THANKSGIVING 
AFTER  PEACE- 
SERMON    45.     .yr^ 


Psalm  iii.  8. 
Salvation  belongeth  unto  tbi  Lord. 
My  Brethrkx, 

W£  are  met  together  in  obedietice  to  public  authors 
ty,  to  keep  a  day  of  folemn  thankCgiving  to  God, 
for  the  goodnefs  of  his  providence  to  the  United  States  of 
America^  in  the  courfe  of  a  war  which  has  now  laded  feven 
years,  with  a  powerful  and  formidable  nation.  We  are 
particularly  called  upon  to  give  thanks  for  the  fignal  fuc- 
ceiles  with  which  it  bath  pleafed  him  to  blefs  our  arms  and 
ihofe  of  ourallies^  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  and  Hit 
campaign  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  clofe.  I  need  fay 
nothing  of  the  importance  of  the  great  conteft  in  which 
we  have  been  fo  long  engaged  or  the  intercfting  alternative 
which  depends  upon  the  iffue,  as  thefe  fecm  to  have  been 
felt  in  the  fulled  manner  by  all  ranks  in  this  country 
from  the  beginning.  The  language  even  of  the  common 
people  will  convince  every  man  of  reflexion  that  they  are 
univerfally  fenfible  how  much  is  at  dake.  My  proper 
bufinefs  therefore  is  to  engage  every  pious  hearer  to  adore 
the  providence  of  God  in  general,  to  offer  with  fincerity 
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and  gratitude  the  facrifice  of  praifc  for  his  many  mercies^ 
and  to  make  a  wHe  and  juft  improvement  of  the  prefent 
promifmg  fituation  of  public  affairs. 

Many  who  now  hear  me  are  witneffss,  that  it  has  never 
been  my  praftice,  for  reafons  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
good,  to  intermix  politics  with  the  ordinary  fervice  of  the 
fanftuary,  on  the  weekly  returns  of  xhe  chriftian  fabbath, 
furtlier  than  fervent  fupplications  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
for  divine  direftion  to  the  public  counfels,  and  aflillance  to 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  public  fervice.  Biit  on 
days  of  this  kind  it  becomes  part  of  a  mioifter's  duty  to  di- 
reft  the  attention  of  the  hearers  to  events  of  ^  public  na- 
ture.  This  you  know  I  did  with  great  concern  and  at 
confidcrable  length  fix  years  ago  on  a  public  Faft  Day.  I 
would  therefore  willingly  in  this  more  advanced  period^ 
take  a  view  of  what  is  pad,  and  endeavor  to  diredl  you  in 
what  remains,  of  your  duty  to  God,  to  your  country,  and 
to  yourfelves. 

For  this  purpofe  I  have  chofen  the  words  of  the  Pfai- 
mifl:  David  now  read ;  which  are  part  of  a  pfalm  generally 
thought  to  have  been  compofed  by  the  royal  author  befors 
the  war  with  Abfalom  his  unnatural  fon,  was  wholly  finiQi- 
cd,  but  when  he  had  fuch  prefages  of  fuccefs  as  made  him. 
fpeak  the  language  of  faith  and  confidence.  *^  I  laid 
**  me  down  and  flept :  I  awaked,  for  the  Lord  fuftained 
"  me.  I  will  not  be  afraid  often  thoafands  of  people  that 
"  have  fet  themfelves  againft  me  round  about.  Arifc  O 
*'  Lord,  fave  me,  O  my  God  ;  for  thou  haft  fmitten  all 
"  mine  enemies  upon  the  cheek-bone :  thou  haft  broken 
"  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly.  •  Salvation  belongeth  unto  the 
«*  Lord ;  thy  bleffing  is  upon  thy  people.     Selah." 

Indifcourfing  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  propofe,  through  the 
affiftance  of  divine  grace, 

L  To  explain  and  ftate  the  proper  meaning  of  this  ex- 
preflion  or  ientiment  of  the  infpired  pfalmift,  *'  falvation 
^'  belongeth  unto  the  Lord.*' 

II.  To  lay  before  you  a  fuccinfl:  view  of  what  the 
United  States  of  America  owe  to  Divine  Providence  in  the 
courfc  of  the  prefent  war. 
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III.  To  make  a  pradlical  improvement  of  the  fubjeft 
for  your  inftrudlion  and  dire£tion. 

Firft  then,  I  am  to  explain  and  ftate  the  proper  meaning 
of  this  expreffion  or  fentiment  of  the  infpired  pfalmid, 
**  falvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord."     This  I  mean  to 
do  by  adhering  ftridlly  to  what  appears  to  be  the  mind  of 
the  fpirit  of  God,  in  the  paflage  before  us,  as  well  as  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith.     As  religion  is 
the  fame  in  fubftance  in  every  age,  the  refle&ions  of  pious 
perfons  in  the  courfe  of  providence  arife  from  tlie  fame 
examples,  and  lead  to  the  fame  end.     The  words  may 
juftly  be  foppofed  to  contain  the  Pfaln)i(l*s  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pail  mercies  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fecurity.     They  carry  in  them  a 
general  confeflion  of  the  influence  of  divine  providence 
upon  every  event,  and  in  particular  with  refpeil  to  saha^ 
t'wn^  or  deliverance  from  impending  danger.     In  this 
view  when  he  fays, "  falvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord," 
it  feems  to  imply  the  three  following  things. 

I.  That "  falvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord,"  as  diftin- 
guilhed  from  human  or  created  help,  and  therefore  all  con- 
fidence in  man  ftands  oppofcd  to  the  fentiment  expreficd 
by  tiie  holy  Pfalmiil  in  the  text.     It  is  not  oppofed  to  the 
ufe  or  application  of,  but  to  an  exceifive  or  undue  reliance 
on  human  means,  or  fecond  caufes  of  any  kind.     It  im- 
plies, that  fuccefs  in  any  attempt  is  to  be  ultimately  at- 
tributed to  God.  That  it  is  he  who  by  his  providence  pro- 
vides  outward  means,  who  raifes  up  friends  to  his  people, 
or  caufes  tbeir  enemies  to  be  at  peace  wiib  them.     That 
it  is  he  who  in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  dircfts  their 
hands  to  war  and  their  fingers  to  fight,  and  finally  crowns 
their  endeavors  with  fuccefs.     Whether  therefore  the  out- 
ward advantages  are  great  or  fmall,  whether  the  expedla- 
tion  or  the  probability  of  fuccefs  has  been  ftrong  or  weak^ 
he  who  confcffes  that  falvation  belongeth  unto  God,  will 
finally  give  the  glory  to  hini.     Confidence  before,  and 
boafling  after  the  event,  are  alike  contrary  to  this  difpo- 
fition.      If  any  perfon  defires  to  have  his  faith  in  this 
truth,  confirmed  or  improved,  let  him  read  the  hiliory  of 
mankind,  in  a  cool  and  confideraie  maimer,  and  with  a 
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ftrious  frame  of  fpirit^  He  will  then  perceive  that  every 
page  will  add  to  his  convifiion.  He  will  find  that  thd 
mod  important  events  have  feemed  to  turn  upon  circum- 
ilances  the  mod  trivial  and  the  moft  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  direftion.  A  blaft  of  wind,  a  ihower  of  rain,  a 
random  ftiot,  a  private  quarrel,  the  negleft  of  a  fervartt,  a 
motion  without  intention,  or  a  word  fpoken  by  accident 
and  mifunderftood,  has  been  the  caufe  of  a  vx&otj  or  de-^ 
feat  which  has  decided  the  fate  of  empires.  Whoever  with 
thefe  fads  in  his  view,  believes  the  conflant  inilaence 
and  over-ruling  power  of  Divine  Providence,  will  know 
what  the  Pfalmilt  means  when  he  fays,  **  Salvation  be- 
**  longeth  unto  the  Lord." 

a.  In  this  fcntiment,  the  Pfalmift  feems  to  have  had 
in  view  the  omnipotence  of  Providence  ;  that  nothing  is 
impoflible  with  God ;  that  there  is  no  (late  fo  dangerous, 
no  enemy  fo  formidable,  but  he  is  able  to  work  deliver- 
ance* He  has  not  only  the  direflion  and  government  o{ 
means  and  fecond  caules,  but  is  himfelf  fuperior  to  all 
means.  The  word  sahation^  when  it  is  applied  in  fcrip- 
ture  to  temporal  danger,  generally  fignifies  a  great  arid 
di (I inguifhed  deliverance.  Thus  itisuied  by  M^es,  £xo» 
dus  xiv,  13.  "  Stand  ftill  and  fee  the  falvation  of  God  ;'^ 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  i  Sam.  xiv.  45.  ^<  Shall  Jona- 
"  than  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  falvation  in 
Ifrael  ?"  When,  therefore,  a  pcrfon  or  people  are  threat- 
ened with  evils  of  the  mod  dreadful  kind  \  when  they  are 
engaged  in  a  conflift  very  unequal ;  when  they  are  driven 
to  extremity,  and  have  no  refource  left  as  means  of  de- 
fence ;  then  if  the  caufe  in  which  they  are  engaged  is 
righteous  and  jufl,  they  may  cry  to  God  for  reliefi  The 
fentiiiicnt  cxpreffcd  by  the  Pfalmift  ought  to  bear  them 
;up  againft  defpair ;  and  they  may  fay  as  the  angel  to  the 
Ihthtr  of  the  faiiliful,  **  Is  there  any  thing' too  hafd  for  the 
Lord  r'*  There  are  many  inftances  in  fcripture  of  lignal 
ilcliverance  granted  to  the  fef  vants  of  God,  fome  of  them 
even  wholly  miraculous,  which  teach  us  to  fet  our  hope 
in  Jjis  mercy,  and  not  to  fufFcr  his  mighty  works  to  flip 
out  oi'  our  minds.  This  is  the  exercife  of  faith  in  an  un- 
chiin;:c:ibb  God — ''  the  fame  ycftcniay,  to-day,  and  for- 
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3.  This  fentiment  has  refpeft  to  the  mercy  and  good- 
nels  of  God,  or  his  readinefs  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  op. 
prefled,  and  fend  deliverance  to  his  people.  This  circunv- 
fiance  is  neceflary  to  be  taken  in,  to  make  him  the  proper 
obje£t  of  faith  and  truft ;  and  it  mud  be  combined  with 
the  other,  to  give  us  a  complete  view  of  the  influence  of 
Providence.  Power  and  wifdom  alone,  give  an  imperfe£t 
difplay  of  the  divine  charadler.  It  would  give  little  fup- 
port  under  the  prefTure  of  aiHiflion,  to  have  a  general  or 
theoretical  perfuaflon,  that  all  things  are  poilible  with  God: 
but  if  we  believe  his  readinefs  to  interpofe,  and  fee  our 
title  clear  to  implore  his  help,  we  have  that  hope  which  is 
juQly  called,  ^*  the  anchor  of  the  foul,  fure  and  ftedfall.'' 
In  this  fenfe,  ikivation  belongeth  unto  God ;  it  is  his  pre- 
rogative ;  it  is  his  glory.  'JThe  promife  fo  often  repeated 
in  the  fame  or  fimilar  terms,  is  addrelTed  both  to  nations 
and  particular  perfons.  ^^  He  fhall  call  upon  me,  and  I 
^^  will  anfwer  him.  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouUe,  to  deli- 
^^  ver  him,  and  to  honor  him.  The  righteous  cry,  and 
'^  the  Lord  heareth,  and  delivereth  him  out  of  all  his  trou- 
**  bles.  Many  are  the  affliftions  of  the  righteous :  but  the 
'^  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all." 

Having  briefly  dated  thefe  known  and  general  truths,  I 
proceed  to  the  fecond  and  principal  thing  propofed,  which 
was  to  lay  before  you  a  fuccin£t  view  of  what  the  United 
States  of  America  owe  to  Divine  Providence,  in  the  courfc 
of  tlie  prefent  war.  On  confidering  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  a  difficulty  prefents  itfelf  as  to  the  manner  of  hand* 
ling  it.  I  am  defirous  of  doin^  it  fome  meafure  of  judice, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  avoiding  exceifive  prolixity,  or  a 
tedious  enumeration  of  particular  fadls.  To  unite  thefe 
two  purpo&s  a&  much  as  poffible,  I  will  divide  what  I  have 
to  fay  into  didin£t  branches ;  and  after  a  few  words  of  il- 
ludration  on  each  of  them,  leave  it  to  every  hearer  to  add 
fuch  further  examples  as  may  have  fallen  within  his  owo 
obfervation.  The  branches  I  would  feparately  confider, 
are  the  following  :  i.  Signal  fuccefles  or  particular  and 
providential  fovors  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  2.  Pre- 
it;rvat]on  from  difficulties  and  evils  which  feemed  to  be  in 
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our  fitdation  unavoidable,  and  at  the  fame  time  next  to  irr* 
furmountable.  3.  Confounding  the  counfels  of  our  ene-> 
mies,  and  making  them  hallen  on  the  change  which  they 
defired  to  prevent. 

%  I.  Signal  fuccefTes  or  providential  favors  to  us  in  the 
courfe  of  the  iffzr.  Here  I  mufl  mention  what  happened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  and  prevented  us  from 
being  cruflied  in  the  very  out-fet,  although  it  is  now  in  a 
manner  wholly  forgotten.  Let  us  remember  our  true 
fituatipn,  after  we  had  made  the  moft  public  and  peremp- 
tory declarations  of  our  determination  to  defend  our  liber- 
ties.  There  Was  a  willing  fpirit,  but  unarmed  hands. 
Our  enemies  have  all  along  charged  us  with  a  deliberate 
concerted  purpofe  of  breaking  with  them,  and  fetting  up 
an  independent  empire.  The  fisilfhood  of  this  accufation 
might  be  made  to  appear  from  many  circumilances ;  as 
there  being  no  pre-contra£t  among  the  dates  themfelves, 
nor  any  attempt  to  engage  allies  or  afliftance  in  Europe, 
and  feveral  others.  But  though  there  were  no  other  argu- 
ment at  all,  it  is  fuf&ciently  proved  by  the  total  want  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  fupply  us  even  during  the  (irft 
ilages  of  refiftance.  The  nakednefs  of  the  country  in  this 
refpe£t  is  well  known ;  and  our  enemies  endeavored  to 
avail  themfelves  of  it  by  taking  every  meafure  to  prevent 
their  being  brought  to  us.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
many  providential  fupplies,  without  the  care  or  forefight 
of  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  particularly 
by  many  unexpedted  captures  from  our  enemies  them- 
felves. 

How  contrary  to  human  appearance  and  human  con- 
je£lures  have  many  circumilances  turned  out  ?  It  was 
univerfally  fuppofed  at  firfl  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  do 
nothing  at  all  at  fea,  becaufe  of  the  great  naval  power  of 
the  enemy ;  yet  the  fuccefs  of  our  private  veiFels  has  been 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  means  of  diftreffing  them,  and 
fupporting  us.  I  cannot  help  in  particular  taking  notice, 
that  the  eaftem  ftates  which  werethe  firftobje£lsof  theirven* 
geance,  were  actually  in  their  pofTeffion,  and  feemed  to  be 
devoted  to  pillage  and  deftruflion ;  yet  in  a  fhort  time 
^ey  were  delivered,  and  have  in  the  cOurfeof  the  war 
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acquired  a  greater  acceflion  of  wealth  and  power  than  it 
is  probable  they  could  have  done  in  the  fame  period  of  fe- 
curity  and  peace. 

It  falls  to  be  taken  notice  of  under  this  branch  of  the 
fubjeft,  that  oar  moft  fignal  fuccefles  have  generally 
/  been  when  we  had  the  we^eft  hopes  or  the  groateft  fears. 
What  could  be  more  difcouraging  than  ourfituation  at  the 
clofe  of  the  year  17^6  ?  when,  after  general  Howe's  arri- 
val with  fo  powerful  and  well  appointed  an  armament, 
our  army  enlifted  but  for  a  few  months,  was  almoft  en- 
tirely difperfed  ?  Yet  then  did  the  furprife  of  the  Hef- 
fians  at  Trenton,  and  the  fubfequent  viAory  at  Princeton, 
raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  country,  and  give  a  new 
turn  to  our  affairs.  Thefe  advantages  redounded  greatly 
to  the  honor  of  the  commander  in  chief  who  planned,  ar^ 
the  handful  of  troops  with  him,  who  executed  the  mea* 
fures,  as  is  confefl^l  by  all ;  yet  were  they  of  fiill  greater 
moment  to  the  caufe  of  America  in  general,  than  they 
were  brilliant  as  military  exploits.  This  place  and  neigh- 
borhood having  been  the  fcene  of  thefe  anions,  cannot 
but  make  them  and  their  confequences  freih  in  the  memo- 
ry of  every  one  who  now  hears  me. 

The  great  vidtory  over  general  Burgoyne  and  his  ar- 
my, (weakened  at  Bennington,  and  taken  prifoners  at  Sa- 
ratoga,) which  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe  in  general, 
and  in  ibme  degree  even  of  Britain,  happened  at  a  time 
when  many  were  difcouraged.  It  happened  when  after 
the  loOes  of  Brandy- Wine  and  Germantown,  the  Britifh 
ivere  in  pofTeifion  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Congrefs  of 
the  United  States  were  obliged  to  fly  to  a  diftant  part  of 
the  country.  It  happened  not  long  after  our  difgraceful 
flight  from  Ticonderoga,  and  the  fcandalous  lofs  of  that  pof^^ 
which  was  every  where  (aid  and  thoughtto  be  the  key  of  the 
continent,  and  the  pofTel&on  qf  it  effential  to  our  fecurity. 
We  muft  not  omit  to  obferve  that  this  viftory  over  a  numer 
rous  army  of  Britifh  regulars,  was  obtained  by  an  army 
compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of  militia  fuddenly  colled* 
ed,  and  freemen  of  the  country  who  turned  out  as  yo- 
luntcer$. 
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In  the  fame  manner  our  late  aftonifhing  fuccefs  in  the 
fouth  began  when  our  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
wore  a  mod  difcouraging  afpefl.  The  year  1781,  which 
began  with  mutiny  in  the  northern  army,  and  weaknefs 
in  the  fouthem,  produced  more  inftances  of  gallantry  and 
military  prowefs  than  all  the  former,  and  was  clofecl  with 
a  viAory  more  glorious  to  us,  and  more  humiliating  to 
the  enemy,  than  any  thing  that  had  before  happened  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  war. 

It  was  furcly  a  great  fevor  of  Providence  to  raife  up  for 
us  fo  great  and  illuftrious  an  ally  in  Europe.  This 
Prince  has  aflifted  us,  as  you  all  know,  in  a  very  powerful 
and  efle£):ual  manner,  and  has  granted  that  affiftance  upon 
a  footing^fo  generous  as  well  as  jufl,  that  our  enemies 
will  not  yet  believe,  but  there  muft  be  fome  fecret  and 
partial  (lipulations  in  favor  of  himfelf  and  his  fubjeCts, 
although  no  fuch  thing  exifts. 

Let  me  add  to  all  thefe  the  providing  for  us  a  perfon 
who  was  fo  eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous  tafk  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
I  muft  make  fome  apology  here.  None  who  know  me^ 
I  think  will  charge  me  with  a  difpofition  to  adulation  or 
grofs  flattery  of  living  characters.  I  am  of  opinion  and 
have  often  exprefled  it,  that  the  time  for  fixing  a  man's 
character  is  after  death  has  fet  his  feal  upon  it,  and  fa- 
vor, fear  and  friendfhip  are  at  an  end.  For  this  reafon  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  a  general  or  full  character  of  the 
perfon  here  in  view.  But  in  fpeaking  of  the  kindncfs 
of  Providence  to  the  United  States,  it  wouU  be  a  cul- 
pable  negleft  not  to  mention  that  fevcral  of  his  charac- 
teriftic  qualities  feem  fo  perfedlly  fuited  ta  our  wants, 
that  we  muil  coiifider  his  appointment  to  the  fervice, 
and  the  continued  health  with  which  he  has  been  bleffed, 
as  a  favor  from  the  God  of  heaven.  Confidcr  his  cool- 
nefs  and  prudence,  his  fortitude  and  perfeverance,  his 
happy  talent  of  engaging  the  afTeftion  of  all  ranks,  fo  that 
he  is  equally  acceptable  to  the  citizen,  and  to  the  foldier 
— to  the  ftaie  in  which  he  was  born,  and  to  every  other 
on  the  continent.  To  be  a  brave  man,  or  fkilful  com- 
mander, is  common  to  him  with  many  others ;  but  this 
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country  flood  in  neecl  of  a  comprehenfive  and  penetra* 
ting  mind,  which  underftood  the  effe£t  of  particular  mea- 
fures  in  bringing  the  general  caufe  to  an  iflue.  When  we 
contraft  bis  charafter  and  conduct  with  thofe  of  the  va- 
rious leaders  that  have  been  oppofed  to  him,  when  we 
confider  their  attempts  to  blaft  e^ch  others  reputation,  and 
the  ihort  duration  of  their  command,  we  muU  fay  that 
Providence  has  fitted  him  for  the  charge,  and  called  him 
to  the  fervice. 

This  head  can  hardly  be  better  clofed  than  with  the 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  divine  Providence  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  black  treachery  of  Arnold,  who  intended 
to  put  one  of  the  mod  important  fortrefles,  and  the  ge- 
neral htmfelf,  into  tlie  enemies  hands.  This  defign  was 
ripe  for  execution,  and  the  time  of  execution  was  at 
hand.  As  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  the  traitor,  no  mea- 
furcs  were,  or  could  be  taken  for  preventing  it.  The 
meeting  of  the  fpy  with  two  friends  of  America,  which 
u-as  entirely  cafual,  the  unaccountable  embarraflment  of 
that  anful  perfon,  when  with  a  little  addrefs,  he  might 
eafily  have  extricated  himfelf ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  cir- 
rumilances  of  that  afiairi  clearly  point  out  the  finger  of 
God. 

I  might  have  ackkd  many  more  inftanccs  of  the  favor  of 
providence  in  particular  events,  but  what  have  been  men- 
tioned, I  think  are  fully  fufBcient  for  the  purpofe,  for 
which  they  are  adduced,  and  will  lead  the  hearers  to  the 
recpllcflton  of  others  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

Tlie  fecond  part  of  my  obfervations,  muft  be  on  the 
difficulties  and  dangers,  which  feeitied  to  be  in  our  litua- 
lion,  unavoidable,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  next  to  infur- 
mountable.  The  firil  of  this  kind,  which  I  fhall  mention, 
is  diflcnfion,  or  the  oppofition  of  one  colony  to  another. 
On  this  our  enemies  reckoned  very  much,  from  the  be- 
ginning. £ven  before  the  war  broke  out,  reafoners  feem- 
ed  to  buikl  their  hopes,  of  the  colonies  not  breaking  off 
from  the' mother  country  for  ages,  upon  the  impoflibility 
of  their  uniting  their  (Irength,  and  forming  one  compa£t 
body,  either  for  offence  or  refiftance.  To  fay  the  truth, 
tlie  danger  was  great  and  real.    It  was  on  this  account. 
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forefeen  and  dreaded,  and  all  true  patriots  were  anxious 
to  guard  againft  it.  Great  thanks,  doubtlefs,  are  due  to 
many  citizens  in  every  ftate,  for  their  virtuous  efforts  to 
promote  the  general  union.  Thefe  efforts  have  not  been 
without  effeft  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  union  has  been 
hitherto  preferred  and  promoted,  to  a  degree  that  no  man 
ventured  to  predift,  and  very  few  had  the  courage  to  hope 
for.  I  confefs  myfelf,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  appre- 
hended more  danger  from  this,  than  from  any  other 
quarter,  and  muft  now  declare,  tliat  my  fears  have  been 
wholly  difappointed,  and  my  hopes  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded.  In  the  public  councils,  no  mark  of  diffenfion,  in 
matters  of  importance,  has  ever  appeared ;  and  I  take  ui>- 
cn  me  further  to  fay,  that  every  year  has  obliterated  colo* 
nial  di(lin£tions,  and  worn  away  local  prejudices,  fo  that 
mutual  affe£tion,  is  at  prefent  more  cordial,  and  the  views 
and  works  of  the  whole  more  uniform,  than  ever  they 
were  at  any  preceding  period. 

Having  mentioned  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add,  that  the  harmony, 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  allied  army,  is  another  iignat 
n^ercy,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God.  It  is 
exceedingly  common  for  diffenfion  to  take  place,  between 
troq>s  of  different  nations,  when  adling  together.  In  the 
Englifli  hillory,  we  meet  with  few  examples  of  conjun£t 
expeditions,  with  fea  and  land  forces,  in  which  the  har- 
mony has  been  complete.  Our  enemies  did  not  fail  to 
make  ufe  of  every  topic,  which  they  apprehended,  would 
be  inflammatory  and  popular,  to  produce  jealouiies  be- 
tween us  and  our  allies.  Yet  it  has  been  wholly  in  vain. 
Not  only,  have  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  American 
and  French  armies,  a6led  together,  with  perfeft  cordiality, 
but  the  troops  of  our  allies  have  met  with  a  hearty  weK 
come  wherever  they  have  been,  from  the  people  of  the 
country ;  and  indeed,  juft  fuch  a  reception  as  fliows  they 
were  elleemed  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  and  utility 
to  the  American  caufe. 

Another  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter,  was  the  want 
of  money  and  refources  for  carrying  on  the  Mran  To  re-, 
medy  this  evil  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which  I  d^ 
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iKyt  look  upon  myfelf  as  obliged  either  to  juftify  or  approve* 
It  was,  however  embraced  by  the  plurality  as  neceflary^ 
and  upon  the  whole,  lefs  hazardous  than  any  other,  which 
in  our  fituation  was  practicable.  The  difficulty  of  raifing, 
clothing,  paying  and  fupporting  an  army  with  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  which  its  own  nature,  the  arts  of  inter, 
efted  perfons,  and  the  unwearied  attempts  of  our  enemies 
were  pufliing  on  to  annihilation,  may  be  eafily  perceived. 
Yet  the  war  has  not  only  been  fupported,  but  we  have 
fcen  the  h\\  and  ruin  of  the  money  itfeif  without  the  lead; 
injury  to  the  public  caufe.  Without  injury  did  I  fay,  ic 
was  to  the  unfpeakable  benefit  of  the  public  caufe.  Many 
private  perfons  indeed,  have  fuffered  fuch  injury  as  not 
only  merits  pity,  but  calls  for  redrefs,  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  come,  when  all  the  redrefs  fhall  be  given  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  date  of  the  country,  will 
admit.  In  the  mean  time,  when  we  refle£l  upon  what  is 
paft,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  general  attachment  of  the 
country  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  the  (Irongeft  perhaps  that 
can  well  be  conceived,  and  we  fee  a  circumftance  from 
which  we  feared  the  greateft  evil,  adding  its  force  to  ma- 
ny others,  in  blinding  our  enemies,  mifleading  their  mea* 
fures,and  difappointing  their  ex  pe^tions. 

Another  difficulty  we  had  before  us  was  the  being  obli- 
ged to  encounter  the  whole  force  of  the  Britiih  nation, 
with  an  army  compofed  of  raw  foldiers,  unacquainted 
with  military  difcipline.  The  difficulty  was  increafed  by 
our  own  condu£t,  viz.  filling  our  army  with  foldiers  en- 
lifted  for  fhort  periods.  The  views  of  thofe  who  preferred 
this  Aiethod  was  certainly  very  honorable,  though  the 
wifdom  of  it  is  at  leaft  very  difputable.  They  hoi)ed  it 
would  make  every  man  in  America  a  foldier  in  a  ihort 
time.  This  effedt  indeed,  it  has  in  a  good  degree  pro- 
duced by  the  frequent  calls  of  the  militia,  wherever  the 
enemy  appeared.  They  alfo  apprehended  danger  fromi 
^  fianding  army,  unconnected  with  civil  life,  who  af« 
ter  they  had  conquered  their  enemies  might  give  caufe  of 
jealoufy  to  their  friends.  The  hidory  of  other  countries 
ia  general,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  civil  wars  ia 
&)2land  againft  Charles  the  firfl,  fccmed  to  give  plaufi- 
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bility  to  this  reafon,  though  from  feveral  circutnftartcdi 
there  was  lefs  caufe  of  fear  in  America,  than  would  have 
been  in  one  of  the  European  dates.  However  the  nric*- 
fure  was  refolved  upon  by  the  plurality  at  iirft^  and  we 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  it  very  feverely ;  but/it  pleafed 
God  to  preferve  us  from  utter  deftruftion,  to  fet  bounds 
to  the  progrefs  of  our  enemies,  and  to  give  time  to  the 
ftates  to  make  better  and  more  effectual  provifion  for  their 
final  overthrow. 

.  The  only  other  danger  I  fhall  mention,  was  that  of  an- 
archy and  confufion,  when  government  under  the  okl 
form  was  at  an  end,  and  every  (late  was  obliged  to  eftablifli 
civil  conftitutions  for  preferving  internal  order,  at  the 
very  fame  time  that  they  had  to  refid  the  efforts  of  a 
powerful  enemy  from  without.  This  danger  appeared 
fo  confiderable  that  fomc  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain^s  go- 
vernors ran  off  early,  as  they  themfelves  profeffed,  in  order 
to  augment  it.  They  hoped  that  univerfal  diforder  woukl 
prevail  in  every  colony,  and  not  only  defeat  the  meafures 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  be  fo  infupportable  to  the 
people  in  general,  as  to  oblige  them  to  return  to  tlieir  fub- 
jeftion,  for  their  own  fakes,  and  to  be  rid  of  a  lliil  greater 
evil.  This  danger,  through  the  divine  blefling,  we  hap. 
pily  and  indeed  entirely  efcaped.  The  governors  by  their 
flight  ripened  every  meafure,  and  haftened  on  the  change, 
by  rendering  it  vilibly  neceffary.  Provincial  conventions 
were  held,  city  and  county  committees  were  every  where 
chofen,  and  fuch  was  the  zeal  for  liberty,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  thefe  committees  was  as  perfectly  fubmitted  to, 
and  their  orders  more  cheerfully  and  completely  estecu- 
ted,  than  thofc  of  any  regular  magiftrates,  either  undeir 
the  old  government,  or  fince  the  change.  At  the  fame 
time,  every  (late  prepared  and  fettled  their  civil  conditu^ 
tlons  which  have  now  all  taken  place,  and  except  in  very 
few  indances,  without  the  lead  difcord  or  diffatisfa£tioh. 
Happily  for  us  in  this  date,  our  condicution  has  now  fob*' 
fided  near  feven  years,  and  we  have  not  fo  much  as  hear(l> 
the  voice  of  difconrent.  I  fpeak  on  this  head,  of  what  if 
known  to  every  hearer,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  world  i 
and  yet  I  am  i^foaded  that  to  thofe '  who  refleQ  upon  iU 
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it  will  appear  next  to  miraculous.  Although  fo  much 
was  to  be  done,  in  which  every  man  was  intireUed,  al- 
though the  colonies  were  fo  various  and  extenGve,  and 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britian  was  threatening,  and  its 
army  executing  vengeance  againft  us,  yet  the  whole  was  ^ 
completed  in  little  more  than  a  year,  with  as  much  quiet- 
nefs  and  compofure,  as  a  private  perfon  would  move  his 
Family  and  furniture  from  one  houfe,  and  fettle  them  in 
another. 

The  third  branch  of  tny  obfervations  fhall  confiil  of  a 
few  indances,  in  which  the  cqunfels  of  our  enemies  have 
been  confounded,  and  their  meafures  have  been  fuch  as 
to  hafteii  on  the  change,  which  they  defired  to  prevent* 
As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable^ 
than  the  ignorance  and  error  in  which  they  have  continu- 
cd  from  the  firft  rife  of  the  controverfy,  to  the  prefent 
time,  as  to  the  Rate  of  things,  and  the  dif|}ofitions  of  men 
in  America.  Even  thofe  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Great 
Britain,  have  not  only  conflantly  given  out,  but  in  my 
opinion  have  fincerely  believed,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  upon  their  fide,  and  were  only  mifled 
into  rebellion  by  a  few  fa£lious  leaders.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  very  fame  perfons,  without  being  fenfible  of  the 
abfurdity,  have  affirmed,  that  this  country  was  groaning 
under  the  oppreflion  of  its  rulers,  and  longed  to  be  deliver- 
ed froth  it.  Now  thefe  things  could  not  both  be  true.  If 
the  firft  had  been  true,  thefe  leaders  muft  have  been  popu* 
lar  and  acceptable  in  a  high  degree,  and  have  had  the  moft 
extenfive  influence.  If  the  laft  had  been  true,  they  muft 
have-  been  inwardly  and  univerfally  detefted.  But  how 
many  circumftances  might  have  convinced  them  of  the 
falfebood  of  both  thefe  aflertions  ?  The  vaft  extent  of  the 
dates,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  ranks  and  claiFes  of  men, 
which  was  lb  early,  fo  uniform  and  fo  notorious,  plainly 
prove,  that  no  fuch  thing  could  have  happened,  without 
a  (Irong  and  rooted  inclination  in  the  people  themfelveSf 
and  fuch  as  no  addrefs  or  management  of  interefted  per- 
fons  could  have  produced.  Befides,  thofe  who  know  how 
fluctuating  a  body  the  Congrefs  is,  and  what  continual 
changes  take  place  in  it,  as  to  men,  muft  perceive  the  ab« 
Vol.  m,  K 
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furdity  of  their  making  or  fucceeding  in  any  foch  attempt. 
The  truth  is,  the  American  Congrefs  owes  its  exiftencfe 
and  its  influence,  to  the  people  at  large.  I  might  eafily 
fliow,  that  there  has  hardly  any  great  or  important  fiep 
been  taken,  but  the  public  opinion  has  gone  before  the 
refolutions  of  that  body ;  and  I  wifli  I  could  not  fay,  that 
they  have  Been  fometimes  very  flow,  in  hearing  and  obey- 
ing  it. 

As  to  the  other  affertion,  it  was  Hill  more  mani- 
fellly  falfe,  and  they  had  greater  opportunities  of  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  fo.  If  Congrefs,  or  thofe  in  public  truftt 
in  any  ftate,  had  tyrannized  over  the  people,  or  wantonly 
oppreffed  them,  the  ufurpation  would,  in  the  nature  df 
things,  have  come  to  a  fpeedy  period.  But  what  if  I 
fiiould  fay,  that  this  pretence  of  our  enemies,  in  an  equi- 
vocal fenfe,  is  indeed  true  ;  and  yet  this  tiiith,  doth  but 
the  more  clearly  demonftrate  their  error  and  delufion.  It 
is  true,  that  Congrefs  has,  in  many  inftances,*been  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  meafures,  in  themfelves  hard  and  op- 
preffive,  and  confefled  to  be  fo ;  which  yet,  have  been 
patiently  fubmitted  to,  becaufe  of  the  important  purpofe 
that  was  to  be  ferved  by  them.  Of  this  kind,  was  the 
epiidlon  of  paper  money ;  the  pafling  of  tender  laws ; 
compelling  all  into  the  militia;  draughting  the  militia 
to  fill  the  regular  army ;  preffing  provifions  and  carriages ; 
and  many  others  of  the  like  nature.  Two  things  are  re- 
markable in  this  whole  matter :  one,  that  every  impofi* 
tion,  for  the  public  fervice,  fell  heavieft  upon  thofe  who 
were  the  friends  of  America  ;  the  lukewarm  or  contrary 
minded,  always  finding  fome  way,  of  fliifting  the  load 
from  their  own  fhoulders :  The  other  that  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  prefs  in  this  country,  there  never  were  want- 
ing, the  boldell  and  mod  inflammatory  publications,  both 
againft  men  and  meafures.  Yet  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  both  united,  had  any  perceptible  influence  in 
weakening  the  attachment  of  tfie  pebple.  If  this  account 
is  juft,  and  I  am  confident  it  is  known  to  he  fo,  by  almoid 
all  who  now  hear  me,  what  lefs  than  judicial  blindnefs, 
could  have  made  our  enemies  fo  obftinate,  in  the  contiary 
fcntiments  ?    Such  however  we  know  has  been  the  cafc^ 
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and  as  the  whole  of  iheir  proceedings  have  been  ground- 
ed on  mlftakes,  it- is  no  wonder  that  they  have  been  both 
iajudicious  and  unruccefsfuL 

^  This  matter  may  be  explained  in  the  foUowihg  man- 
ner. They  fuppoled  that  they  had  only  a  few  difcontent- 
ed  particulars  to  apprehend  and  punifti,  and  an  army  to 
conquer,  in  no  refpe£ts  comparable  to  tlieir  own  ;  but  in 

'  addition  to  this  they  had  the  lofl  afie£tions  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple to  recover.  The  fird,  which  was  almoft  of  no  confe- 
quence  at  all,  they  bent  their  whole  force  to  eflfefl  in  coun- 
cil and  in  the  field.  The  other  they  fuppofed  was  akea- 
dy  done,  or  not  worth  the  doing ;  and  therefore  every 
meafure  they  took  had  a  quite  difFerent  intention,  and  a 
quite  oppofite  effect.  In  all  this  they  were  fortified 
and  confirmed  by  the  fentiments,  difcourfe  and  con- 
duft  of  the  difaffe£led  in  America.  Thefe  unhappy  peo- 
ple, from  the  joint  influence  of  prejudice,  refentment  and 
iotereft,  were  unwearied  in  their  endeavors  to  miflead  their 
friends.  Their  prejudice  deferves  to  be  mentioned  fir{h 
This  was  great  indeed.  They  had  generally  fuch  an  exalt- 

/4rd  idea  of  the  power  of  Britain,  that  they  really  confidered 
it  as  madnefs  to  refill.  I  could  mention  many  fentiments 
uttered  by  them,  which  could  hardly  fail  of  making  the 
hearers  to  fmile  at  their  grofs  ignorance,  and  more  than 
childifli  timidity.  Refentment  alfo  joined  its  force.  They 
were  fometimes  roughly  handled  by  the  multitude  at  the 
beginning  of  the  controverfy.  This  led  them  to  wiftifor 
revenge,  and  as  they  could  not  inflifl  it  themfelves,  to 
call  for  it  from  their  friends  in  England.  To  thefe  two 
circumftances  we  may  add  that  the  road  to  favor  was  plain- 
ly that  of  flattery ;  and  therefore  their  opinions  and  intel- 
ligence were  generally  fuch  as  they  fuppofed  would  be 
moll  acceptable  to  thofe  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  or  promote  them.  Such  was  the  effedl  of 
thefe  circumdances  united,  that  time  will  conllrain  every 

.  body  to  confefs,  that  the  partizans  and  friends  of  the  £ng- 
Ufli  in  America,  have  done  more  eflbmial  injury  to  their 
caufe,  than  the  greateft  and  boldeft  of  tlicir  enemies. 

The  above  dillindlion  between  overcominir  the  armed 
force  of  the  ilates,  and  regaining  the  people's  heartSi  is 
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the  true  key  to  explain  the  proceedings,  and  account  for 
the  events  of  the  war.  Every  tneafurc  taken  by  Great- 
Britain,  from  the  beginning,  inflead  of  having  the  leaft 
tendency  to  gain  the  affeiEtions  of  the  people  of  this  conn^ 
try,  had,  and  one  would  think  mull  have  been  feen  to 
have,  the  mod  powerful  influence  in  producing  the  con- 
trary  eflfcft.  Without  mentioning  every  feparate  parti- 
cular, I  will  only  confider  a  little  the  cruelty  and  feverit7 
with  which  the  war  has  been  carried  on ;  becaufe  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  our  ene- 
inies  in  thisconteft,  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
difappointment  of  their  attempts.  In  this  the  cabinet 
iind  counfellors  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  officers  and 
foldiers  of  their  armies  in  America,  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach each  other  with.  If  the  barbarity  of  the  army  hag 
ever  equalled,  certainly  it  has  never  exceeded  the  cruelQr 
of  feveral  of  the  afls  of  parliament.  I  will  not  enumerate 
thefe  a£):s,which  are  fo  well  known,  and  which  fome  years 
iago  were  fo  often  mentioned  in  every  publication ;  bat 
Ihall  only  tell  you  with  what  view  I  defire  you  to  recoi- 
led them.  Every  one  of  thefe  a£ls,  on  their  being 
}cnown  in  America,  ferved  to  increafe  the  union  of  the 
ilates,  to  fill  the  heart  of  the  citizens  with  refentment, 
{Uid  to  add  vigor  to  the  foldier^s  arm. 

After  the  example  of  their  employers  at  home,  the  com- 
inanders  of  the  Britifh  armies,  their  officers  and  foldier^^ 
and  indeed  all  their  adherents,  feemed  to  have  been  arii- 
jnated  with  a  fpirit  of  implacable  rancor,  mingled  with 
contempt  towards  the  Americans.  This  is  to  be  under- 
flood  of  the  general  run  qr  greateft  number  of  every 
f  lafs,  always  admitting  that  there  were  particular  excep- 
tions^ whofe  honor  s^nd  principle  controuled  or  overcame 
the  national  prejudice.  Neither  perhaps  is  it  in  any  of 
them  to  be  afcribed  fo  much  to  the  national  chara£ler,  aa 
to  the  nature  and  fubjcfl  of  the  quarrel.  It  has  been  long 
pbferved,  that  civil  wars  are  carried  on  with  much  greater 
fury,  and  attended  with  afis  of  greater  barbarity,  than 
wars  between  independent  nations.  The  faft,  however, 
of  their  barbarity  is  certain  ;  and  np  lefs/o  is  the  powerful 
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thflncnce  which  this  condu£t  has  had  in  defeating  their  ex« 
pefhitions,  either  of  reconciliation  or  fuhmiflion. 

The  barbarous  treatment  of  the  American  prifoners 
through  the  whole  war,  but  efpecially  at  the  beginning, 
when  their  enemies  were  confident  of  fuccefs,  is  a  me*^ 
lancholy  fubje£t  indeed,  and  will  be  a  flain  uix)n  the  Bri- 
tifli  name  to  future  ages.  No  part  of  America  can  be  ig* 
norant  of  this,  having  witneiTes  in  every  (late,  in  the  few 
that  returned  alive  out  of  their  hands.  But  we  in  this 
flate,  through  which  they  pafled  to  their  homes,  can  never 
ferget  the  appearance  of  the  emaciated  fpedlres  who  efca- 
ped  or  were  exchanged  from  Britifli  dungeons  or  prifon« 
ihips.  Neither  was  it  poffible  for  the  people  in  general 
not  to  be  flruck  with  the  contrafl  when  exchanges  took 

-place,  and  they  faw  companies  of  Britilh  prifoners  going 
home  hale  and  hearty,  bearing  every  mark  of  their  having 

-.been  fupplied  with  comfortable  provifions,  and  treated 
with  humanity  in  every  other  refpe£l.  I  am  not  to  en* 
large  upon  thefe  known  and  fertile  fubje£l6.  The  only 
reafon  of  their  being  introduced  is  to  fhew  the  effeft  which 

.  fpeflacles  of  this  kind  mud  have  had  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  their  infkience  in  renderir:>;  the  return  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  fubmiflion  to  the  parent  Hate  al- 
together impoffible. 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  the  American  prifoners  by 
the  Britifh,  was  not  more  remarkable  than  their  info- 
lence  and  rapacity  towards  the  people  of  the  country 
wherever  their  power  extended-  The  abufe  and  contempt 
poured  upon  the  inhabitants  in  difcourfe,  and  the  indifcri- 

.  minate  plunder  of  their  property,  could  not  but  in  the  mod 
]x>werful  manner  alienate  their  affefitions.  Many  who 
hear  me  at  prefent,  have  had  fo  full  conviction  of  this 
truth  in  their  own  experience,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to 
offer  any  proof  of  it.  It  is  of  importance  however  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  impolitic  opprelfion  was  the  true  and  pro- 
per caufe  of  the  general  concourfe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  (late  to  the  American  (landard,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1777,  and  their  vigorous  exertions  ever  fince 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy  from  New-York.  I 
confefs  I  was  not  fo  much  furprifed  at  fuch  condu£t  when 
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they  poffeffed  this  part  of  the  country ;  becaufe  they  were 
then  flufhcd  with  victory,  and  had  fcarccly  an  idea  that 
they  would  fail  of  final  fuccefs.  But  when  we  confider 
that  their  conduft  has  been  the  fame,  or  even  worfe,  in 
the  fouthern  Hates,  we  can  hardly  help  wondering  at  their 
infatuation.  Surely  there  was  time  enough  before  the 
year  1780,  to  have  convinced  them  that  infolence  and 
cruelty  were  not  the  means  of  bringing  back  a  revolted 
people ;  and  yet  by  all  accounts  their  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  in  Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  in  that 
year,  was  even  more  barbarous  than  had  been  experienced 
by  the  people  here  three  years  before. 

I  ihall  only  further  mention,  that  it  feems  plainly  to  have 
been  not  by  accident,  but  in  confequence  of  general  orders 
or  a  prevailing  difpofition,  that  they  treated  wherever 
they  went,  places  of  public  worfhip  (except  thofe  of  the 
epifcopal  denomination,)  with  all  poflible  contempt  and 
infult.  They  were  in  general  ufed  not  only  for  hofpitals, 
but  (lore-houfes,  barracks,  riding  fchools  and  prifons,  and 
in  many  places  they  were  torn  to  pieces  wantonly  and 
without  any  purpofe  to  be  ferved  by  it,  but  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  fornier  pofleiFors.  What  influence 
«nu(l  this  have  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  What 
imprelSon  mud  have  been  made  upon  the  few  who  re- 
mained, and  were  witnefTes  to  tbefe  ads  of  profanation, 
when  in  thofe  places  where  they  had  been  accuflomed 
to  hear  nothing  but  the  word  and  the  worfliip  of  God,  their 
cars  were  ftunned  with  the  horrid  found  of  curfmg  and 
blafphcmy.  This  was  done  very  early  in  Bodon,  and 
repeated  in  every  part  of  the  continent  with  increafing 
■rage. 

I  have  chofen  on  this  part  of  the  fubje£t  to  infill  only 
on  what  was  general,  and  therefore  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
4iave  had  an  extenfive  influence.  It  would  have  been  ea« 
fy  to  have  colleAed  many  particular  afts  of  barbarity, 
but  as  thefe  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  degeneracy 
and  favage  difpofilion  of  the  perfons  who  were  feverally 
guiky  of  them,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  conclufive  for 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  adduced.  1  fliall  there- 
fore omit  every  thing  of  this  kind,  except  one  of  the  earli* 
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eft  inftances  of  thetr  barbarity,  becaufe  it  happened  in  one 
of  the  ftreets  of  this  place,  viz.  maflacreing  in  cotd  blood, 
a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  who  was  not,  nor  ever  had  beca 
in  arms,  and  received  bis  death  wound,  while  on  his 
knees  begging  mercy. 

Upon  the  whole  nothing  appears  to  me  more  manifed 
than  that  the  feparation  of  this  country  from  Britain,  hat 
been  of  God ;  for  every  ftep  the  Britilh  took  to  prevent, 
fcrved  to  accelerate  it,  which  has  generally  been  the  cafe 
'when  men  have  undertaken  to  go  in  oppofition  to  the 
courfe  of  Providence,  and  to  make  war  with  the  nature  of 
things. 

I  proceed  to  make  fome  pra£tical  improvement  of  the 
ixibje£t,  for  your  in{lru£lion  and  direftion.     And, 

In  the  iirft  place,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  praife  to  God 
for  the  prefent  happy  and  promifing  flate  of  public  aSkir& 
This  is  what  we  are  called  ,to,  and  making  profcflion  of,  by 
our  meeting  together  at  the  prefent  time.  Let  it  then  t^ 
more  than  a  form.  Let  the  difpofition  of  your  hearts  be 
correfpondent  to  the  expreffions  of  your  lips.  While  wc 
who  are  here  alive  before  God  this  day,  recolleft  with  ten- 
demefs  and  fympathy  with  furviving  relations,  the  many- 
valuable  lives  that  have  been  loft  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
let  us  give  thanks  to  God  who  hath  fpared  us  as  monu^ 
ments  of  his  mercy,  who  hath  given  us  the  fatisfa£tion  of 
feeing  our.  complete  deliverance  approaching,  and  thofe 
liberties  civil  and  religious,  for  which  we  havo  been  con< 
tending,  edablilhed  upon  a  lafting  foundation.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many,  that  I  have  early  and  conllantly 
expreifed  my  difapproi^ation  of  felf-confidence,  and  vain- 
glorious boafting.  To  many  American  foldiers  I  have 
faid,  feldom  boaft  of  what  you  have  done,  but  never  of  what 
you  only  mean  to  do.  This  was  not  occafioned  by  any 
doubt  or  hefitation  I  ever  had  as  to  the  probable  iiTue  of  the 
war,  from  the  apparent  ftate  of  things,  and  the  courfe  of 
human  events,  but  by  a  deep  convi£lion  of  the  fmfulnels 
of  this  praftice,  either  in  a  nation  or  perfon.  Now  there-* 
fore  that  we  have  come  fo  far  in  oppofition  to  a  formida- 
ble enemy,  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  fay  that  "  falvati- 
^^  on  belongeth  unto  the  Lord."    This  indeed  is  not 
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only  the  duty  of  every  perfon  with  refpefl  lo  whst  ifb 
pall,  but  is  the  way  to  fupport  and  animate  us  in  what  re« 
mains  of  the  warfare,  and  difpofe  us  to  make  a  fuitable  iin«  > 
provement  of  the  fettlement  which  we  hope  ia  not  very'* 
diftant. 

2.  We  ought  to  tellify  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  ma^. 
ny  fignal  interpofitions  of  his  providence  on  our  behalf,  by.t 
living  in  his  fear,  and  by  a  converfation  fuch  as  becomctb  t 
the  gofpel.     This  is  not  only  a  tribute  we  owe  to  him  for.:- 
every  uitrcy,  and  therefore  for  thofe  of  a  public  nature^^ 
but  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  public  profperity  can  hc^^      ^ 
come  a  real  mercy  to  us.     Eternity  is  of  yet  greatel'r    — ^ 
moment  than  any  earthly  blefling.     Their  ftate  is  little.:  j£^ 
to  be  envied  who  are  free  as  citizens,  but  flavesas  finners^  ««/ 
All  temporal  comforts  derive  tlieir  value  from  their.  belxigf>^^» 

the  fruits  of  divine  goodnefs,  the  evidence  of  covenant? 

love,  and  the  earneit  of  everlafting  mercy.     It  is  therefore^'  — 
our  indifpeufable  duty  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  &n6Vified'. 
improvement  of  every  bleffing,  whether  public  or  perfon^f 
al.     There  is  the  greater  neceflity  of  infiAing  on  this  at 
prefent,  that  though  a  time  of  national  fufiering  or  jeopar.*  r 
dy  has  fome  advantages  for  alarming  the  confciences  of  the- 
fecure,  it  hath  alfo  fome  difadvantages,  and  frequently  ~ 
occafions  fuch  diftra6\ion  of  mind  as  is  litde  favourable  to. 
the  practice  of  piety.     We  know  by  fad  experience  that  - 
the  regular  adminiilration  of  divine  ordinances,  the  obfer^ 
vation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  good  order  of  the  country  in  - 
general,  have  been  much  dlllurbed  by  the  war.     The  pub- 
lic fervice  feemed  many  times  to  jullify  what  would  other- : 
wife  have   been  highly  impro|^r.     This  contributed  to 
introduce  a  licentioufnefs  of  pra£tice,  and  to  prote£l  thob 
from  reilraintor  reproof,  who  1  am  afraid  in  many  cafes,., 
rather  yielded  to  inclination  than  fubniitted  to  neceflity.  i 
Now  therefore,  when  by  the  bleifing  of  God  our  dillrefle&.. 
are  removed,  we  ought  to  return  to  punftualily  as  to  pub-:; 
lie  Older,  as  well  as  conlcientious  ilhdnefs  in  every  part, 
of  our  practice. 

3*  In  the  third  place  it  is  our  duty  to  teftify  our  gra- 
titude to  Goa,  by  ulciulnefs  in   our  ieveral  flations,  or- 
in  other  words  by  a  concern  for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
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ffciblfc  interell  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  others.  This 
is  the  duty  of  every  perfon,  even  of  the  lowed  ftation,  at 
iH  times.  Even  the  nieaneft  and  mod  unconnected  hath 
fiill  feme  fihall  bounds,  within  which  his  influence  and 
example  may  be  ufeful.  But  it  is  efpecially  the  duty  of 
thofe  who  are  diftinguiihed  from  others  by  their  talents, 
by  their  ftation,  or  by  office  and  authority.  I  (hall  at 
pinefent  confider  it  chiefly  as  the  duty  of  two  forts  of 
perfons,'  minifters  and  magidrates,  thofe  who  have  the 
direftion  of  religious  focieties,  and  thofe  who  are  veft* 
ed  with  civil  authority.  As  to  the  fird  of  thefe,  they 
are  under  the  ftrohged  obligations  to  holinefs  and  ufe- 
fidnefs  in  their  own  lives,  and  diligence  in  doing  good 
to  cfthers;  The  world  expefts  it  from  them,  and  de. 
mands  it  of  them.  Many  of  this  clafs  of  men,  have  been 
peculiarly  the  obje£ts  of  the  hatred  and  detedation  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  courfe  6f  this  war.  Such  therefore  as 
ittve  bfeen  fpared  to  fee  the  return  of  peace  and  fecurity, 
are  bound  by  the  dronged  ties,  to  improve  their  time  and 
tdents,  in  their  mader's  fervice.  But  what  I  have  pe* 
oaliarly  in  viev«r,  is  dri£tnefs  in  religious  difcipline,  or 
the  infpefkion  of  the  morals  of  their  feveral  focieties. 
By  our  excellent  conditution,  they  are  well  fecared  in 
their  religious  liberty.  The  return  which  is  expected 
fix>m  them  to  the  community,  is  that  by  the  influence  of 
their  religious  government,  their  people  may  be  the  more 
fegular  citizens,  and  the  more  ufeful  members  of  fociety. 
I  hope  none  here  will  deny  that  the  manners  of  the 
jieople  in  general^  are  of  the  utmod  moment  to  the  da* 
bility  of  any  civil  fociety.  When  the  body  of  a  people 
iare  altogether  corrupt  in  their  manners,  the  government 
is  ripe  far  difiblution.  Good  laws  may  hold  the  rotten 
baric  feme  longer  together,  but  in  a  little  time  all  laws 
mud  give  way  to  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  ^nd  be  laid 
prodrate  under  univerfal  praftice.  Hence  it  clearly  fol- 
lows,  that  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  every  religious  de- 
nomination, are  bound  mutually  to  each  other,  and  to 
Ihe  whole  fociety,  to  watch  over  the  manners  of  their  fe- 
Teral  members. 

Vol.  Ill,  L 
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(2)  Thofe  who  are  vefted  with  civil  authority,  od^ 
alfo  with  much  care,  to  promote  religion  and  good  mondft 
among  all  under  their  government.  If  we  give  credit  to 
the  holy  fcripcures,  he  that  ruleth  muft  be  juft,  ruling  itt 
the  fear  of  God.  It  is  a  truth  of  no  little  importance  X» 
us  in  our  prefent  fituation,  not  only  that  the  manners  cf 
a  people  are  of  confequence  to  the  (lability  of  every  civilt 
fociety  ;  but  that  they  are  of  much  more  confequence  ta 
free  ftates,  than  to  thofe  of  a*different  kind.  In  manyt 
oftbtfe  lad,  a  principle  of  honor  and  the  fubordination 
of  ranks,  with  the  vigor  of  defpotic  authority,  fupply  thft 
place  of  virtue,  by  reflraining  irregularities  and  prodM 
cing  public  order.  But  in  free  dates,  where  the  body  oE 
the  people  have  the  fupreme  power  properly  in  theif) 
own  hands,  and  mud  be  ultimately  reforted  to  on  all  great 
matters,  if  there  be  a  general  corruption  of  manners,  thme 
can  be  nothing  but  confufion.  So  true  is  this,  that  civil 
liberty  cannot  be  long  preferved  without  virtue.  A  mM 
narchy  may  fubfid  for  ages,  and  be  better  or  worfe  usdeii 
a  good  or  bad  prince ;  but  a  republic  once  equally  poife^ 
mud  either  preferve  its  virtue  or  lofe  its  liberty,  and  tq^ 
fome  tumultuous  revolution^  either  return  to  JttS-firft  priiM 
ciples,  or  aflume  a  more  unhappy  form.  • 

From  this  refults  a  double  duty,  that  of  the. people 
themfelves,  who  have  the  appointment  of  rulers^  and  that 
of  their  reprefentativ^s,  who  are  intruded  with  the  ex,^ 
ercife  of  this  delegated  authority.  Thofe  who  wifli  well 
to  the  date  ought  to  chufe  to  places  of  trud^  men  of  io^ 
ward  principle,  judiiied  by  exemplary  converfation.  Im 
it  reasonable  to  expe£t  wifdom  from  the  ignorant,  fidelity 
from  the  profligate,  afTiduity  and  application  to  public 
bufmefs  from  men  ot  a  diffipated  life  I  1$  it  reafonable  to 
commit  the  mannagement  of  public  revenue,  to  one  who 
hath  waded  his  own  patrimony  ?  Thofe  therefore  who 
pay  no  regard  to  religion  and  fobriety,  in .  the  perfonft 
whom  they  fend  to  the  legiflature  of  any  date,  are  guiU  . 
ty  of  the  greated  abfurdity,  and  will  foon  pay  dear  fine 
their  folly.  Let  a  man's  zeal,'  profedion,  or  even  prin- 
ciples as  to  political  meafures,  be  what  they  will,  if  he 
is  without  perfonal   integrity  and  private  virtue  as  a 
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ht  is  not  to  be  trufied.  I  think  we  have  had  fomo 
iafiances  of  men  who  havb  roared  for  liberty  in  taverns, 
and  were  moil  noify  in  public  meetings,  who  yet  have 
Iftmed  traitors  in  a  little  time.  Suffer  me  on  this  fubjeft 
t»  make  another  remark.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
Ghriftian  ftate  in  which  there  were  not  laws  againft  im« 
teonlity.  But  with  what  judgment  will  they  be  made, 
or  with  what  vigor  will  they  be  executed,  by  thofe  who 
«e  profiine  and  immoral  in  their  own  pra£lice  ?  Let  me 
fappofe  a  magiftrate  on  the  bench  of  juftice,  adminiftring 
M  oath  to  a  witnefs,  or  pafling  fentence  of  death  on  a 
criminal,  and  putting  him  in  mind  of  a  judgment  to 
come.  With  what  propriety,  dignity,  or  force  can  any  of 
diefe  be  done  by  one  who  is  known  to  be  a  blafphemer 
or  an  infidel,  by  whom  in  his  convivial  hours  every  thing 
that  is  ferious  and  facred  is  treated  with  fcom  ? 

-  But  if  the  people  in  general  ought  to  have  regard  to 
Ae  moral  charafker  of  thofe  whom  they  inveft  with  au- 
tfnrity,  either  in  the  legiflative,  executive  or  judicial 
branches,  fuch  as  are  fo  promoted  may  perceive  what  is 
apd  will  be  expe&ed  from  them.  They  are  under  the 
ftrongell  obligations  to  do  their  utmofl  to  promote  religion, 
fotiriety,  induftry,  and  every  fecial  virtue,  among  thofe 
who  are  committed  to  their  care.  If  you  a(k  me  what 
are  the  means  which  civil  rulers  are  bound  to  ufe  for  at- 
taining thefe  ends,  further  than  the  impartial  fupport  and 
iuthfiil  guardianlhtp  of  the  rights  of  confcience ;  I  anfwer 
that  example  itfelf  is  none  of  the  lead.  Thofe  who  are  in 
high  ftation  and  authority,  are  expofed  to  continual  obfer- 
TNition ;  and  therefore  their  example  is  both  better  feen 
and  hath  greater  influence  than  that  of  perfons  of  inferior 
rank.  I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence  in  fpeaking  to  a  Ghrif- 
tian affembly«  if  1  fay  that  reverence  for  the  name  of  God, 
a  pundnal  attendance  on  the  public  and  private  duties  of 
religion,  as  well  as  fobriety  and  purity  of  converfation, 
are  efpecially  incumbent  on  thofe  who  are  honored  with 
places  of  power  and  truft. 

But  I  cannot  content  myfelf  with  this.  It  is  certainly 
the  official  duty  of  magiftrates  to  be  *'  a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
'^  and  a  praifc  to  them  that  do  well."     That  fociety  will 
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&&r  greatly,  in  which  there  13  no  care  taken  to  feftrnqp^ 
open  vice  by  exemplary  punifhment.     It  is  (tften  to  bOi 
remarked,  in  feme  of  the  corrupt  governments  of  Europci^ 
tbat  whatever  ftridlneft  may  be  ufed,  or  even  impartiality 
io  rendering  juftice  between  ipan  and  man,  yet  there  19 
a  total  and  abfolute  relaxation  as  to  what  is  chiefly  and 
immediately  a  contempt  of  God.    Perhaps  a  fmall  tre&\ 
pafs  of  a  poor  man  on  property,  fliall  be  purfued  by  a  viOf . 
di£tive  party,  or  puniflied  by  a  tyrannical  judge,  with  the. 
utmoft  ieverity  ;  when  all  the  laws  againft  fwearing,  iab^ 
bath-breaking,  lewdnefs,  drunkennefs  and  riot,  fiiall  be  ft 
dead  letter,  and  more  trampled  upon  by  the  judges  themf^. 
fclves,  than  by  the  people  who  are  to  be  judged.     Thole 
magiilrates  who  wpuld  have  their  authority  both  refpe£todi 
and  qfeful,  fhould  begin  at  the  foufce,  and  reform  or  re- 
train that  impiety  towards  God,  which  i^  the  true  and. 
proper  caufe  of  every  diforder  among  men.     O  the  fliort- 
iightednefs  of  human  wifdom,  to  hope  to  prevent  the  ef. 
fe£t,  and  yet  nouriih  the  caufe  !     Whence  come  diiho- 
nefly  and  petty  thefts  ?     I  fay,  from  idlenefs,  fabbatfau. 
breaking,  and  uninflrudled  families.     Whence  come  de^ 
ceits  of  greater  magnitude,    and  debtp  unpaid?    From 
floth,  luxury,    and  extravagancy.     Whence  come  vio- 
lence,  hatred,  and  ftrifie?     From   drunkennefs,  rioting, 
lewdnefs,  and  blafphemy.     It  i^  qon>mon  to  fay  of  a  diflbr 
lute  liver,  that  he  does  harm  to  noqpbut  himfelf;  than 
which  1  think  there  is  not  a  greater  falfhood  that  ever  ob- 
tained credit  in  a  deceived  world.     Drunkards,  fwearcrs, 
profane  and  lafcivious  jellers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  thofe 
who  do  harm  to  none  but  themfelves,  are  the  pefls  of  fq- 
cjety,  the  corruplors  of  the  youth,  and  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  riik  of  infettion,  thieves  and  robbers  are  lefs  dange- 
rous companions. 

tJpon  the  whole,  my  brethren,  after  we  have  contend- 
ed in  arms  for  liberty  from  foreign  domination,  let  us 
guard  againft  ufmg  our  liberty  as  a  cloak  for  licentiouf- 
nefs ;  and  thus  poifoning  the  blefling  after  we  have  at- 
tained it.  Let  us  endeavor  to  bring  into,  and  keep  in 
credit  and  reputation,  every  thing  that  may  ferve  to  give 
vigor  to  an  equal  republican  conftitution.     Let  us  cheri(l^ 
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a  Ion  ef  piety,  or^er,  induftry,  frugality.  Let  ur  check 
every  dtfpofition  to  luxury,  e&mintcy^  and  the  pteafuret 
qC  a  diffipated  life.  Let  us  in  public  meafures  put  honor 
«pon  modefly  and  felf-dienial,  which  i$  the  index  of  real 
merit.  And  in  our  families  let  us  do  the  befl  by  religious 
inftrudion^  tp  few  the  feeds  which  may  bear  fruit  in  the 
next  generation.  We  are  one  pf  tlie  body  of  confederated 
fiates.     For  many  reafons,  I  ihall  avoid  making  any  com- 

Erifons  at  prefent,  but  may  venture  to  predid,  that  what^ 
.  iver  fii^te  among  us  fiiall  continue  to  make  piety  and  vir- 
ile the  llandard  of  public  honor,  will  enjoy  the  greateft 
inward  peace,  the  greateft  national  happinefs,  and  in  every 
eutward  confli^  will  difcover  the  greateft  conftitutiond 
firsmg|Lb. 
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CHRISTIAN   MAGNANIMITY. 


SERMON  46. 


Bached  at  Princeton,  September,  1775,  the  Sabbath  pre* 

e^og  the  AKKUAL  commencemilkt  ;  and  again  with  Ad- 

itiQiia,  September  23,  1787.  To  which  is  added,  an  Ai>« 

iRxsB  to  the  Senior  Class,  who  were  to  receive  tb». 

egree  oiF  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


1  Thiss.  ii.  12, 

Thai  you  would  -walk  worthy   of  God^  who  hath  ealkd  yom 
into  his  kingdom  and  glory. 

THE  prefent  ftate  was  intended  to  be,  and  I  think 
mufl^  by  every  perfon  of  refle£tion,  be  admitted  t9 
be  a  continual  trial  of  the  faith  and  conilancy  of  a  CbriftU 
an*.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  we  owe  to  others  in  general^ 
but  in  a  fpecial  manner,  the  elder  to  the  younger,  to  givo 
them  faithful  warning  of  the  temptations  and  dangers,  t^ 
which  they  muft,  of  neceffity,  be  expofed,  if  they  meatt  to 
walk  in  the  .paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  It  hath  often  occur« 
red  to  me,  in  meditating  on  this  fubje£t,  that  as  falfe  mo^ 
ney'  is  moil  dangerous,  when  it  is  likeft  to  the  true,  fo 
thofe  principles,  and  that  character,  which  approach  tho 
Beared  to  true  religion,  if  notwithllanding  they  are  e(Icn« 
tially  different  from  it,  will  be  moft  ready  to  impofe  oa 
an  uncautious  and  unfufpe£ting  mind.  Therefore,  ifthert 
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is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  worldly  virtue^  a  fyftem  of  prineipler 
tnd  doty,  diflsned  by  the  fpirit  of  the  world,  and  the  ftands^ 
ard  of  approbation  or  blam^  with  thd  men  of  the  World,* 
and  if  this  is  at  bottom,  eflentially  diiFerent  from,  and 
fometimes  dire£lly  oppofed  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel* 
it  muft  be  of  all  others,  the  mod  dangerous  temfftation,' 
to  perfons  of  a  liberal  education  and  an  ingenious  turn  of 
mind. 

This,  if  I  am  hot  miftakeh,  is  realfy  tfie  cafe.  There 
are  fome  branches  of  true  religion  which  are  (miverfally 
approved,  and  which  impiety  itfelf  cannot  fpeak  agairill  i 
fuch  as  truth  and  integrity  in  fpeech,  honeiiy  in  dealing, 
bumahity  and  compaffion  to  perfons  in  diftrefs. '  Bat 
there  are  other  particulars,  in  which  the  worldly  virtue, 
and  the  Chriftian  virtue,  fcem  to  be  different  things.  Of 
thefe  I  flia'll  felefl  otie,  as  an  example,  viz.  Sph-it,  dig* 
nity,  or  greatnefs  of  mind.  This  feems  tO  be  emirel/of 
the  worldly  call :  It  holds  a  very  high  place  in  the  eileem 
of  all  worldly  men :  The  boldeft  prctenfions  are  often 
made  to  it,  by  thofe  who  treat  religion  with  neglcft,  and 
religious  perfons  with  difdain  or  defiance.  It  is  alfo  z 
virtue  of  a  very  dazzl'mg  appearance ;  ready  to  captivate 
the  mind,  and  particularly  to  make  a  deep  impreffion 
en  young  perfons,  when  they  firft  enter  info  life.  At  the 
iame  time,  the  gofpel  feems  to  (land  dire£kly  oppofed  to  it. 
The  humility  of  the  creature,  the  abafement  and  contiiti- 
to  of  the  finner,  the  dependante  and  fcrf-denial  of  the  be-' 
Kever,  and  above  all,  the  fhame  and  reproach  of  the  crofir 
itfelf,  feem  to  confpire  }n  obliging  us  to  renounce  it. 

What  fliall  we  fay  then,  my  brethren  ?  ShaH  We  fay 
that  magnanimity  is  no  virtue  at  all,  and  that  no  fuch  ex-^ 
cellence  belongs  to  human  nature  ?  Or  Ihall  we  admit 
that  there  is  beauty  and  excellence  in  it — confefiing  at  the 
feme  time,  that  it  docs  not  belong  to  religion,  and  only 
fey,  that  though  We  want  this,  we  have  many  other  and 
better  qualities  in  its*  place  ?  To  this  I  can  never  agree  j 
fcr  every  real  excellence  is  confident  with  every  other ; 
nay  every  real  excellence  is  adorned  and  illoftrated  bf 
every  other.  Vices  may  bfe  inccmfiftent  with  each  other^ 
but  virtues  neVer  can.     And,  therefore,  as  magnanimi* 
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\f  IS  an  amiable  and  noble  quality — one  of  the  preatefl  or- 
t)aments  of  our  nature,  fo  I  affirm  that  it  beIon<TS  only  to 
true  and  undefiled  religionj  and  that  every  ap(x:arance 
ef  the  one,  without  the  other,  is  not  only  dcfcdlive,  but 
fklfc. 

Tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  do  chiefly  infift  lipori 
what  is  proper  to  humble  our  pride,  and  to  bring  us  to  a 
juft  apprehenfion  of  our  character  and  (late.  This  was 
wife  and  juft,  becaufe  of  that  corruption  and  mifcry  into 
which  we  are  fallen,  the  contrary  would  have  been  unjuft. 
It  is  evidently  more  neceffary,  in  the  prefent  ftate  ot  ho- 
dman nature,  ^to  reftraiii  pride,  than  to  kindle  ambition. 
But  as  the  fcripture  points  out  our  original  dignity,  and 
the  truci  glory  of  our  nature,  fo  every  true  penitent  is 
there  taught  to  afpire  after  the  nobleft  charader,  and  to 
entertain  the  itioil  exalted  hopes.  In  the  pafTage  which 
I  have  chofen  as  the  fubjedl  of  my  difcourfe,  you  fee  the 
Apoftle  exhorts  the  Thcffalonians  to  walk  fuitably  to  the 
dignity  of  their  charafter,  and  the  importance  of  their  pri- 
vileges, which  is  a  fliort  but  juft  defcription  of  true  andi 
genuine  greatnefs  of  mind. 

My  fingle  purpofe,  frorii  thefe  words,  at  this  time,  is  t(* 
explain  and  recommend  magnanimity  as  a  chriftian  vir- 
tue ;  and  I  wifti  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  neither  td 
weaken  itsluftre,  nor  admit  any  degree  of  that  corrupt 
mixture,  by  which  it  is  often  counterfeited,  and  greatly 
dcbafed.  Some  infidels  have  in  terms  affirmed,  that 
thriftianity  has  baniflied  magnanimity,  and  by  its  pre- 
cepts of  meaknefs,  humility,  and  paffive  fubmifTion  to  in- 
Jury,  has  defiroyed  that  noblenefs  of  fentiment,  which 
Tendered  the  ancients  fo  illuftrious,  and  gives  fo  much 
majefty  and  dignity  to  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
In  oppofition  to  this,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fhew  that  real 
^eatnefs  is  infeparable  from  fincere  piety  ;  and  that  any 
defedl  in  the  one,  muft  neccflarily  be  a  difcernible  blemilU 
in  the  other.  With  this  view,  I  will,  firft,  give  you  the 
principles  of  magnanimity  in  general,  as  a  natural  quali- 
ty ;  fecondly,  I  will  fliew  what  is  neceflary  to  give  it  real 
value,  as  a  moral  virtue;  thirdly,  Ihew  that  it  ftiines 
with  the  moft  pcrfcft  brightncfs  as  a  Chriftian  grace  j 
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and  afterwards  inprove  the  fubjefl,  by  a  praftical,  applieaK 
tion  of  what  may  be  faid,for  your  inftruftion  and  dire£lioiu. 

Firft,then,  let  me  ftate  the  principles  of  magnanimity, 
in  genera^  as  a  natural  quality.  I  think  it  miift  be  ad-^ 
mitted,  that  as  there  is  a  real  diflFerence  between  bodies,  zs 
to  fize  and  bulk,  as  well  as  other  fenfible  qualities,  fo  tber& 
is  a  real  charafler  of  greatnefs,  or  meannefs,  applicable 
t;o  the  mind,  diftinft  from  its  other  qualities  or  powers* 
It  is,  however,  I  apprehend,  a  fimple  imprcflion,  which 
cannot  be  explained,  or  further  analyfed,  but  may  eafiljr 
be  felt,  and  is  beft  illuftrated  by  its  efTefts.  Thcfe  may 
be  fummed  up  in  the  following  particulars  :  To  magna- 
nimity it  belongeth  to  attempt,  i.  Great  and  difficult 
tilings:  2.  To  afpire  after  great  and  valuable  pofleifions  ; 
3.  To  encounter  dangers  with  refolution  ;  4.  Toilruggle 
againft  difficulties  with  perfeverance ;  and,  5.  To  bear 
fiifFerings  with  fortitude  and  patience. 

I.  It  belongs  to  magnanimity  to  attempt  great  and.dif« 
ficult  things.  Thofe  who,  from  a  love  of  lloth  and  eafe, 
neglefitthe  exercife  or  improvement  of  their  powers,  and 
thofe  who  apply  them  with  ever  fo  great  affiduity  and  at- 
tention, to  things  mean  or  of  fmall  confequence,  are  plains 
ly  deftitute  of  this  quality.  We  perceive  a  meannefsand 
ivantof  fpirit  in  this  refpeft,  when  particular  perfons  fall 
below  their  rank  in  life ;  or  when,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  cafe  in  any  rank,  they  fall  below  human  nature  itfelf. 
When  a  prince,  or  other  perfon  of  the  firft  order  and  im- 
portance in  human  life,  bufies  himfelf  in  nothing  but  the 
moft  trifling  amufements,  or  arts  of  little  value,  we  call  it 
mean ;  and  when  any  man,  endowed  with  rational  pow- 
ers, lofes  them  through  negleft,  or  dellroys  them  by  the 
moft  grovelling  fenfuality,  we  fay  he  is  acting  below  him- 
felf. The  contrary  of  this,  therefore,  or  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  all  our  powers,  and  particularly  the  application 
of  them  to  things  of  moment  and  difficulty,  is  real  magna^ 
nimity. 

a.  It  belongs  to  magnanimity  to  afpire  after  great  and 
valuable  poffeflions.  It  is  more  difficult  properly  to  illoC- 
trate  this  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity,  becaufe  of  its  fire- 
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qnent  penrerfion,  which  will  be  afterwards  explained* 
It  ieems  however,  to  be  neceflariiy  included  in  the  gene- 
ral character.  A  great  mind  has  great  capacities  of  en- 
jofment  as  well  as  action.  And  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  bleflings  in  our  view,  both  in  point  of  dignitj 
and  extent,  fuch  a  man  will  not  be  eafily  fatisfied,  or  put 
up  with  what  is  either  mean  or  fcanty,  while  he  can  ac- 
quire and  pofTers  a  better  and  more  exteniive  portion.  The 
large  and  tncreafing  defires  of  the  human  mind,  have  of- 
ten been  made  an  argument  for  the  dignity  of  our  nature^ 
and  our  having  been  made  for  fomething  that  is  great  and 
excellent. 

3.  It  belongs  to  magnanimity  to  encounter  dangers 
with  refolution.  This  is  infeparable  from,  and  confti* 
tutes  a  leading  part  of  the  chara£ter.  Even  the  mod; 
excellent  and  valuable  fervices  to  mankind,  if  they  are 
attended  with  no  difficulty  at  all,  or  meet  with  no  oppo- 
fition,  though  they  retain  the  chara^r  of  utility,  yet,  for 
want  of  this  circumftance,  they  lofe  that  of  greatnefs.— « 
Courage  is  always  canfidered  as  a  great  quality ;  it  has 
had  the  admiration,  or  rather  adoration,  (^  mankind  in 
every  age.  Many  when  they  fpeak  of  magnanimity, 
mean  nothing  elfe  but  courage,  and  when  they  fpeak  of 
meannefs,  have  little  other  idea  but  that  of  timidity ,-7- 
Neither  is  there,  I  think,  any  human  weaknefs  that  is 
more  the  objefl  of  contempt  and  difdain,  than  cowardice, 
which  when  applied  to  life  in  general,  is  commonly  called 
pufillanimity. 

4.  It  belongs  to  greatnefs,  to  ftruggle  againd  difficul- 
ties with  (leadinefs  and  perfeverance.  Perfeverance  is 
nothing  elfe  but  continued  and  inflexible  courage.  We 
fee  fome  perfons,  who  fliew  the  greateft  aftivity  and 
boldnefs  for  a  feafon,  but  time  and  oppofition  weakens 
their  force,  and  feems,  if  I  may  fpeak  fo,  to  exhauft  their 
courage,  as  if  they  wafted  the  power  by  the  exertion* 
Perfeverance,  therefore,  is  neceffary  to  greatnefs.  Few 
things  are  more  contrary  to  this  character,  than  (icklenefs 
and  unfteadinefs.  We  commonly  join  together  the  cha^- 
rafters  of  weak  and  changeable. 
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5«  In  the  lad  place,  it  belongs  to  greatnefs  to  bear  foft 
fcrings  with  fortitude  and  patience.     This  is  a  kindred' 
.quality  to  the  fpriper,  and  is  neceflary  to  complete  the 
chara^er  of  magnanimity.     Such  is  the  ftate  of  human 
things,  that  fuifering  is  in  one  way  or  another,   wholly 
unavoidable.     It  often  happens,  that  difficulties  camia(* 
be  removed,  or  enemies  cannot  be  conquered  ;  and  tbei| 
it  IS  the  lart  effort  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  bear  the  weight' 
pf  the  one,  or  the  cruelty  of  the  other,  with  firmnefs  and 
patience.     This  virtue  has  always  been  of  the  greateft: 
reputation.     It  is  a  well  known  faying  of  a  heathen  phU: 
iofopher,  that  a  great  man,  fuffering  with  invincible  par . 
tience,  under  a  weight  of  misfortunes,  is  a  fight,  which 
even  the  gods  muft  behold  with  admiration-  " 

Having  thu§  pointed  out  the  principles,  or  rather  enu* 
inerated  the  chief  effe£ls  of  magnanimity,  as  a  natural 
quality,  let  us  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  confider  what  19 
neceflary  to  give  it  real  value,  as  a  moral  virtue.  This 
}s  of  the  utmod  importance,  and  muft  appear  fo  to  all 
>vho  will  confider  the  fubjeft  with  attention.  That  I  may: 
let  the  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as  poffible,  obferve,  that  to . 
render  ma^^nanimity  a  valuable  quality,  it  muft  further 
have  tiie  following  charaflers. 

1.  Theobjcftofourdefiresmuftbejuft  as  well  asgreat« 
^me  of  the  nobleft  powers  of  the  human  mind,  havQ  ^ 
often  been  exerted  in  invading  the  rights,  inftead  of  pro* 
moting  the  intereft  and  happinefs'of  mankind.  As  the 
hiftory  of  the  world  is  little  elfe  than  the  hiftory  of  hu- 
man  guilt ;  fo,  n)any  of  the  moft  illuftrious  names,  tranf. 
initted  down  to  us,  have  been  thofe  pf  the  moft  aftive  and- 
fuccefsful  dcftroyers  of  their  fellow-creatures.  There  may 
be,  and  there  have  been  in  fuch  perfons,  many  or  moft 
of  the  ingredients  of  natural  greatnefs  of  mind;  butthefe 
have  only  ferved  to  make  the  chara£ters,  in  the  eye  of  rea* 
fon,  more  hideous  and  deteftable. 

2.  Our  defires  ought  to  be  governed  by   wilclom  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  juftice.     If  any  perfon  either  forms 
diflScylt  projedts,  or   afpires  after  great  pofleffions,  and 
in  profccution  of  his  purpofes,  exerts  ever  fo  much  cou-: 
jrage,  fortitude  and  patience ;  yet,  if  thefe  defigns  are  leftj 
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lifeiul,  or  thefe  pofiefTions  lefs  valuable,  than  others  to 
vhich  he  might  have  applied  the  lame  talents,  it  cannot 
deferve  the  name  of  true  magnanimity.  If  any  perfon^ 
/orexample,  forms  a  refolution  of  exerting  his  fldlK  in 
fuch  feats  or  peiibrmances  as  have  nothing  or  very  little 
Taluable  in  them,  but  that  they  are  difficult  and  uncom- 
mon, I  think  no  man  will  pretend  that  he  has  any  titl« 
to  the  character  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  othenvife  a  rope- 
dancer  might  be  a  hero :  or,  if  any  perfon  fhould  fpend 
a  whole  life,  in  the  mod  unwearied  application  to  the  fin- 
ale purpofe  of  accumulating  wealth,  however  vad  his  de« 
iireSi  or  however  aflonifliing  his  fuccefs,  his  merit  would 
jbe  very  fmall.  Nay,  we  mud  be  fenfible  that  he  has  loft 
3nany  opportunities  of  doing  fjgnal  fervice  to  mankind^ 
<and  of  acquiring  more  valuable  and  durable  enjoyments^ 
"while  in  purfuit  of  this,  which  after  all  will  difappoint  his 
liopes. 

3-  The  principle  of  adion  muft  be  honorable  as  well 
as  the  achievements  illuftrious.  If  a  perfon  does  things 
«vcr  fo  extraordinary  in  their  nature,  overcomes  tha 
created  difficulties,  or  braves  the  mod  formidable  dangers, 
anerely  to  make  his  name  famous,  we  mud  at  once  per* 
ceive  how  much  it  detradts  even  from  his  name  itfel£ 
This  is  not  the  language  of  religion  only,  it  is  the  Ian- 
£UPge  of  reafon,  and  the  dictate  of  the  human  heart.  An 
infatiable  third  for  praife,  is  fo  far  from  being  amiable^ 
That  it  is  hateful  or  contemptible.  I  am  fenfible  that  a 
thivR.  for  fame,  is  not  only  apparent  in,  but  feems  to  have 
Ibeen  confefled  by  many  of  the  mod  didinguiflied  heroes 
«f  antiquity ;  but  as  it  certainly  does  abate  in  a  good 
degree,  the  ludre  of  their  good  actions,  fo  the  indulgence 
that  is  given  them,  upon  this  head,  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  difadvantages  they  Jay  under,  in  a  date  of  heathenifm, 
and  their  ignorance  of  a  better  and  nobler  principle.—* 
*'  Nothing/'  fays  an  eminent  author,  "  can  be  great,  the 
•'  contempt  of  which  is  great ;"  and  therefore,  if  a  con- 
tempt  of  riches,  a  neglcdl  of  fame,  and  a  readinefs  to 
facrifice  both  to  duty  and  ufefulnefs,  is  one  of  the  mod 
glorious  characters  we  can  conceive,  it  is  plain,  that  not 
the  deeds,  but  the  principle  is  the  evidence^  and  not  the 
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head  nor  the  hands  of  man,  but  the  heart  is  the  feat  Dif 
genuine  greatnefs. 

4.  In  the  lad  place,  in  order  to  real  greatnefs,  every 
attempt  mufl  be  poflible  and  rational,  perhaps  probable* 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  perfons,  under  the 
pretence  of  great  and  illudrious  defigns,  profecuting  what 
is  not  of  any  value  when  obtained,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fcarcely  poflible,  and  no  way  probable  to  be  obtained  et 
all.  This  is  declining  altogether  from  the  line  of  great? 
nefs,  and  going  into  the  path  of  extravagance.  Again^ 
fhould  any  man  undertake  what  he  was  altogether  unaUe 
to  perform,  however  excellent  the  defign  were  in  itfelf^ 
we  would  not  dignify  it  even  with  the  name  of  ambition ; 
he  would  acquire  and  deferve  the  charafter,  not  of  great* 
nefs,  but  of  folly  or  madnefs. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  plain  that  thefe  moral  principles^ 
mull  enter  into  the  compofltion  of  true  greatnefs,  and  that^ 
when  they  are  wanting,  the  natural  chara£iers  mentioned 
before,  degenerate  into  vice,  and  aflume  the  names  of  pride, 
ambition,  temerity,  ferocity  and  obllinacy. 

This  leads  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  fhew,  not  only 
that  there  is  nothing  in  real  religion  contrary  to  magna- 
nimity, but  that  there,  and  there  only  it  appears  in  itr 
beauty  and  perfe£iion.  Let  me  briefly  run  over,  and 
apply  to  religion,  the  above-mention^  ingredients  of 
magnanimity. 

I.  It  is  to  attempt  great  and  diiCcult  things.  Religion 
calls  us  to  the  greatell  and  moil  noble  attempts,  whether 
in  a  private  or  a  public  view.  In  a  private  view,  it  calls 
us  to  refjft  and  fubdue  every  corrupt  and  finful  paflion, 
however  ftronglythe  indulgence  isfolicited  by  the  tempt- 
ing objett,  or  recommended  by  the  artful  feducer.  The 
importance  ainl  difficulty  of  this  ilruggle,  appears  not 
only  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  but  from  the  experience 
and  teftimony  of  mankind  in  every  age.  What  cautions 
are  given  by  Solomon  upon  this  fubject  ?  "  He  that  is 
**  flow  to  anjrer,  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that 
**  ruleth  his  fpirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.'*  The  wifeft 
Heathens  have  inculcated  the  neceflity  of  felf-govern- 
ment,  and  the  danger  of  furrounding  temptation,  by  many 
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^'riftroftive  imapes.     But  why  (hould  I  extend  this  part  of 
"tlic  fubje£l  ?     How  few  arc   fucc«fsful  in  this  atttrmpt  ? 
*X"his  alone  5s  a  fufficient  proof,  that  it  is  great  and  diiS- 
c:i]lt,  and  every  perfon   exercifcd  to  godlinefs,  will  be 
a^bundamtly  fenfible  of  it,  from  the  flate  of  his  own  heart. 
In  a  public  view^  every  good  man  is  called  to  live  and 
mjBt  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  others.     Here 
lie  has.  as  extenfive  a  fcene.of  a6livity  as  he  can  poffibly 
defire.     He  is  not  indeed  permitted  to  glory  or  to  build 
mn  altar  to  his  own  vanity ;  but  he  is  both  permitted  and 
obliged  to  exert  his  talents,  to  improve  his  time,  to  em* 
ploy  his  fobdance,  and  to  hazard  his  life  in  his  Maker's 
iervice,  or  his  country's  caufe.     Nor  am  I  able  to  con- 
ceive  any  chara£ter  more  truly  great,  than  that  of  one, 
ivhatever  be  his  Ration  or  profeffion,  who  is  devoted  to 
the  public  good  under  the  immediate  order  of  Providence* 
He  does  not  feek  the  bubble  reputati()n  in  the  deadly 
breach,  but  he  complains  of  no  difficulty,  and  refufes  no 
lervice,  if  he  thinks  he  carries  the  commiffionof  the  King 
of  kings. 

2.  The  truly  pious  man  afpires  after  the  greateft  and 
moft  valuable  pofleflions.  He  defpifes,  indeed,  the  un« 
certain  and  the  unfatisfying  enjoyments  of  time.  His  de- 
fires  after  prcfent  enjoyments  are  fubjefted  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  has  given  them  up  without  referve,  yet  his  hea- 
venly Father  knoweth  that  he  hath  need  of  thefe  things, 
and  therefore  he  both  afks  and  hopes  to  receive  what  is 
fiiitable  and  neceflary,  and  believes  that  a  little  that  a  juft 
man  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.  But 
the  glorious  objcft  of  the  Chriflian^s  ambition,  is  the  in- 
heritance incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.  The  honorable  relation  he  Hands  in  to  God,  as  hia 
adopted  child  in  Ghrift  Jefus,  inclines  and  authorifes  him 
to  hope  for  this  purchafal  poffeffion,  and  enables  him  to 
Jook  down  with  becoming  indifference,  on  all  the  glory  of 
this  tranfitory  world.  Let  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  rich- 
es, and  the  wife  man  glory  in  his  wifdom  ;  he  only  glo- 
ries in  this,  that  he  knoweth  the  Lord,  and  Iliall  be  with 
iiim  for  ever. 
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3.  True  piety  encounters  the  greateft  danjrers  with  ffr 
fblution.  i  he  fear  of  God  is  the  only  efll-ftual  mean  to' 
deliver  us  from  the  fear  of  man.  Experience  has  abun- 
dantly fhewn,  that  the  fervants  of  Chrift  have  adhered  to 
his  caufe,  and  made  profeffion  of  his  name,  in  oppontion 
to  all  the  terrors  which  infernal  policy  could  prefent  to 
ihem,  and  all  the  fufferings  with  which  the  n»oft  favage 
inhumanity  could  afflidt  them.  But  as  this  belongs  to  the 
cafe  of  perfecution  for  confcience  fake,  which,  by  ihe  p^« 
culiar  kindnefs  of  Providence  is  exceedingly  rare  among 
us,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  every  Ghriflian  has  frequertt 
opportunities  df  manifeding  a  holy  refolution  in  encoun- 
tering the  reproach  and  derilion  of  worldly  menr,  for  ad- 
hering to  his  duty.  And  when  we  confider  how  hard  it  ?^ 
to  bear  reproach  and  fcorn,  tailed,  in  fcripture,  the  trial 
efcriid  mockings^  there  will  appear  to  be  no  fmall  mea- 
fure  of  dignity  and  heroifm  in  him,  who  can  calmly  fub- 
init  to  it  from  every  quarter,  rather  than  depart  from  his 
duty.  There  are  not  a  few,  who  are  apt  to  boaft  of  their 
fpirit  and  refolution,  who  are  yet  unable  to  bear  reproach^' 
and  meanly  make  the  fentiments  of  others,  and  the  ca- 
price of  fafliion,  the  rule  of  duty,  in  place  of  the  clear  dic- 
tates of  confcience  and  the  word  of  God.  How  contemp- 
tible is  this,  compared  to  the  conduft  of  that  man,  who' 
feeks  no  fame,  but  by  honed  means,  and  fears  no  reproach* 
for  honett  actions,  but  contents  himfelf  with  a  filent  and 
l)elieving  regard  to  him  who  fceth  in  fecret,  and  who  fhall 
at  lad  bring  every  work  into  judgment. 

4.  True  piety  perfeveres  wiih  condancy  in  oppofitibn 
to  continual  trial.  This  is  indeed  what  didinguifhes  the 
Chridian  warfare  from  that  of  tvtry  other.  It  continues 
through  life,  and  the  lad  enemy  to  be  overcome  is  death. 
In  all  the  conflifts  between  men  on  earth,  the  idue  may 
be  fpeedily  expefted,  and  the  rewartl  immediately  be- 
flowed  ?  but  in  rtligion,  it  is  only  he  who  fliall  endure  ta 
the  end  that  diull  be  lltved.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culty, and  feems  to  fhew,  not  only  the  excellence  and 
heauty,  but  the  real  dignity  and  magnanimity  of  the  Chrifc 
tian  chara^er. 
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5.  tn  the  laft  place,  true  piety  endured  fuffering  with 
patience  and  fortitude.  If  we  rcSe£t  upon  the  number  of 
fo&ring  martyrs,  whofe  teftimonies  are  upon  record,  we 
ihall  lee  with  what  calmnefs  and  compofure,  with  whiit 
undaunted  firmnefs,  and  fomctimes  with  what  exultation 
and  triumph  they  have  gone  to  a  fcafibldi  or  been  tied  to 
a  ftake.  Can  any  perfon,  think  you,  who  hath  gone  to 
the  field  of  battle  in  queft  of  glory,  or  who  hath  braved 
the  danger  of  the  feas  in  queft  of  Wealth  or  power,  be 
once  compared  with  thofe  who  have  chearfuUy  given  up 
the  precious  life,  or  fubmilted  their  bodies  to  the  torture, 
to  keep  their  confciences  undefiled  ?  But,  my  brethren, 
Chrifttan  patience  is  much  more  frequently  tried  in  ano-i 
ther  manner.  The  believer  has  made  an  unreferved  fur- 
Tender  of  himfelf  and  his  all,  to  the  difpofal  of  Providence : 
His  faithfulnefs  to  this  promife,  is  brought  almoft  every  day 
to  the  trial.  For  the  Chriftian  then  to  fuffer  reproach, 
without  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  to 
befubmifilve  under  the  lofs  of  fubftance,  and  fay  with 
Job,  Job  i.  21.  ^'  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
*^  and  naked  fhall  I  return  thither :  the  Lord  gave,  and 
^  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blelTed  be  the  name  of  the 
"  Lord."— to  yield  up  relations,  and  to  fay  with  David» 
2  Sam.  xii.  23.  ^^  I  fhall  go  to  him  but  he  (hall  not  return 
^*  to  me."  To  look  forward  to  approaching  death,  and 
lay  with  the  apoftlc  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  "  I  am  now  rea- 
^*  dy  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
*'  hand."  This  is  magnanimity  indeed ;  this  is  the  molt 
ibltd  glory  to  which  any  child  of  Adam  can  poflibly  attain» 
1  proceed  in  the  laft  place,  to  make  fome  pra£lical  im- 
provement of  what  hath  been  faid. 

I.  You  may  learn,  from  what  hath  been  faid,  that 
whenever  honor  differs  from  confcience,  it  is  a  treacherous 
guide  ;  wherever  fpirit  and  digtiity  of  mind,  as  a  worldly 
virtue,  differs  from  true  religion,  and  even  from  the  flm- 
plicity  of  the  gofpel,  it  is  falfe  and  fpurious.  The  gofpel, 
It  is  true,  will  not  fuffer  men  to  feek  revenge,  or  to  de- 
light in  it.  It  will  humble  them  in  the  fight  of  God,  and 
mjike  them  felf-denied  in  the  prefence  of  men,  yet  it  will 
tonftrain  them  not  to  rcfufe  any  duty  to  the  one,  or  any 
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nfeful  fervice  to  the  other.  It  will  not  fuffer  them  to^iie 
ambitious  of  higher  places  of  honor  and  truft,  but  it  witf 
make  them  a£tive  and  zealous  in  the  duties  of  that  plafio^ 
Hi  which  they  already  are.  It  will  not  fuffer  them  to  t& 
fent  injuries  and  gratify  revenge ;  but  it  will  make  them 
withfland  a  king  upon  his  throne,  if  he  prefume  to  intec^ 
fere  in  the  matters  of  their  God.  What  is  there  here  that 
is  not  noble  ? 

After  all,  the  tefiimony  in  favor  of  true  piety,  is  nniveiv 
fal,  if  carefully  attended  to.  Every  one  mud  acknowledge, 
that  oftentatioo,  and  love  of  praife,  and  whatever  is  cod^ 
trary  to  the  felf-denial  df  the  gofpel,  tamifhes  the  beautj 
cf  the  greateft  a£kions«  Courage  and  modefly,  merit  and 
humility ,  majefty  and  condefcenfion,  appear  with  ten- fold 
gloryi  when  they  are  united  ;  it  is  impoffible  to  feparate 
Chem ;  to  divide,  is  to  deilroy  them.  They  are  like  light 
and  Ihade  in  a  picture,  which  are  neceffary  to  each  other^ 
and  which,  by  their  union,  conditute  the  beauty  and  aug^ 
mem  the  luftre  of  the  piece.  So  true  is  this,  that  tbt 
bigheft  poliih  that  any  perfon  can  receive  in  commeree 
Hirith  the  world,  is  to  have  an  apparent  difpofition  to  pre- 
fer the  intereft  of  others  to  his  own,  to  guard  againll  every 
degree  of  offence,  and  to  be  always  ready  to  oblige.  I 
have  often  been  pleafed  with  that  obfervation  of  a  ioreign- 
er  of  high  rank,*  that  worldly  politenefs  is  only  an  im- 
perfett  imitation  of  Chrillian  charity  ;  it  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  lludied  appearance  of  that  deference  to  the  judgment, 
and  attention  to  the  intereft  of  others,  which  a  true  Chrif- 
tian  hath,  as  the  rule  of  his  duty,  and  the  difpofition  of  his 
heart. 

2.  Suffer  me  to  obferve,  that  as  Chridian  magnanimi. 
ty  is  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  world,  it  is  aUb  more 
pradlicable,  and,  in  faft,  more  univerfal.  Worldly  mag- 
nanimity is  what  always  requires  fuch  talents,  as  do  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  many,  and  fuch  opportunities  for  its  cxer- 
cife,  as  feklom  occur.  The  road  to  hcroifm  is  not  open 
to  every  man.  But  that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  true  religion,  being  indeed  the  produdl  of  divine  grace, 
is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  attained  by  perfons  of 
♦  The  prince  uf  Conti# 
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Kiemtileiits  and  narrow  poiTeffions,  and  in  the  very  low- 
ieft  (iationa  of  human  life.  In  fa£t,  there  have  been,  and 
jne  daily  examples  of  it  in  every  rank.  We  fee  the  heroic 
faticude  of  the  martyrs,  as  manifeft  in  thofe  of  early  years, 
end  the  weaker  fex,  as  in  any  other ;  and  whoever  will 
vifit  the  folitary  walks  of  life,  may  find,  in  the  lowed  Na- 
tions, humility,  thankfulnefs,  patience  under  af9i6tion» 
and  fubmiillon  to  Providence,  fuch  as  would  do  honor  to 
<he  moft  approved  virtue,  and  the  mod  enlightened  mind* 
■^o  defpife  riches,  and  reftrain  the  motions  of  envy  and 
Impatience,  in  a  needy  (late,  is  perhaps  as  truly  noble  as 
to  improve  them  wifely  in  a  higher. 

Thus-  the  honor  which  is  chiefly  defirable,  is  equally 
open  10  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  learned  and  to  the 
mileamed,  to  the  wife  and  to  the  unwife,  as  it  cometh 
fiom  God,  who  is  no  refpe£ler  of  perfons.  One  of  the 
Jbeft  and  happieft  effects  of  ferious  refledtion  is,  to  bring 
gs,  in  a  great  meafure,  all  upon  a  level ;  as,  indeed,  in 
«ne  moft  important  refpe£t,  the  magiftrate  with  his  robes, 
the  fcholar  with  his  learning,  and  the  day-laborer  that 
&mds  unnoticed,  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing— for  wt 
muft  all  appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  ChrilL 
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STUDENTS   OF  the   SENIOR  GLASS, 

On  the  hordes  Day  preceding  Commencement^ 

September  23,  1775. 

Gentlehek, 

A   S  you  have  now  finifhed  the  ufual  courfe  of  fludy  ti^ 
^^tj^  this  place,  and  are  to  enter  upon  public  life  in  a 
^sriety  of  ways,  as  each  (ball  be  determined  by  inclina- 
tion or  other  circumflances,  I  willingly  embrace  the  op^ 
pQrtunity  of  addreGng  an  exhortation  to  you,  at  thi$  ini- 
P^Ttant  and  interefting  period  of  your  lives.     I  do  not 
J^^an  to  fay  much,  if  any  thing,  that  you   have  never 
"^ard  before,  but  to  lay  hold   of  your  prefent  fituation^ 
^^'th  fome  hope,  ihat  what  may  be  faid  now,  will  remain 
^Pon  your  memory,  and  have  an  influence  upon   youf 
^^Ure  conduft.  That  I  may  fpeak  with  the  greater  clear- 
'l^fb  and  precifion,  I  will  divide  what  I  have  to  fay,  into 
^'^^re  branches.     %.  Your  duty  to  God,  and  the  intereft  of 
V^ViT  fouls.     2.     The  profecution  of  your  ftudies,  or  the 
^'^provement  of  your   talents,    as  members  of  fociety. 
^'    Prudence  in  your  commerce  with  the  world  in  gene*^ 
^^^  your  outward  provilion,  and  other  circumftances  ill 
life. 
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L  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  to  all  men  of  the  grettoft 
moment.  Some  of  you,  I  knovtr,  and  more,  I  hope,  am 
intended  for  the  fervice  of  Chrift  in  the  miniftry.  Ti» 
this  we  have  the  univerfal  fqfFrage,  that  true  religion  is  ab^ 
folutely  neceflary,  with  which  I  heartily  agree.  But  I 
wi(h  thofe  who  are  deftined  for  other  employments,  majr 
not  fometimes  make  a  comparifon  here,  unjuft  in  itfclf, 
and  dangerous,  perhaps  even  ruinous,  to  their  own  fouls. 
Becaufe  true  religion  is  neceflary  to  a  minifter,  and  they 
are  confcious  to  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  fufpeft,  that  they 
are  without  religion ;  infiead  of  laying  to  heart  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  peace,  they  only  determine  that  they 
will  follow  fome  other  calling.  But  alas !  though  the 
difference  to  the  public  is  very  great,  the  difference  to  tbe 
perfons  themfelves,  feems  to  me  but  very  fmall.  A  cler- 
gyman without  religion,  to  be  fure  is  a  dreadful  charaAer^ 
and,  when  vifible,  adetellable  one ;  but  truly,  one  would 
think,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  it  will  be  but  little  comfort  to  a 
man,  that  he  mud  go  to  the  place  of  torment,  not  as  ami* 
nifter,  but  as  a  lawyer,  phylician,  foldier,  or  merchant. 
Therefore  fufier  me  to  fay  to  you,  and  to  all  who  now  hear 
me,  that  the  care  of  your  fouls  is  the  one  thing  needlbh 
All  mankind,  of  every  rank,  denomination  and  profeffidn^ 
are  finners  by  nature.  The  minifters  of  the  New  Telia- 
ment  have  received  a  commiflion  to  preach  the  gofpel  to 
every  creature  :  ^^  He  that  believeth  lliall  be  faved,  and 
**^  he  that  believeth  not  Ihall  be  damned." 

While  I  fay  this,  I  beg  of  you  to  confider  that  the  advaa- 
tages  which  you  have  enjoyed,  will  be  an  aggravation  of 
your  guilt,  if  they  are  unimproved.  There  is  an  equity 
as  well  as  wifdom  often  to  be  obferved  in  the  providence 
of  God.  Unlefs  reafons  of  fovereignty,  that  is,  reafons 
unknown  to  us,  prevent  it,  judgment  will  be  indidled, 
when  a  perfon  or  people  is  ripe  for  the  ftroke.  Tnere. 
fore,  as  fome  plants  and  feeds,  both  from  their  own  na- 
ture,  and  from  the  foil  and  fituation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  ripen  fooner  than  others,  fo  fome  perfons,  by  tlie 
early  pains  taken  upon  them,  and  the  privileges  they  have 
enjoyed,  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  iniquities  Ibonep 
^ha^  others,  and  are  more  fpeediiy  overtaken  with  delerv* 
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td-  vengeance.  There  are  many  common  fayings  that 
tre  the  effedts  of  error  and  prejudice  ^  for  example,  that 
which  you  will  be  told  by  many,  that  the  children  of  good 
men  are  as  bad  as  any.  If  this  is  intended  to  infinuate 
jthat  a  regular  and  pious  education  affords  no  ground  to 
iKipe  for  good  behaviour  in  after  life,  it  is  at  once  contrary 
to  reafon  and  experience.  But  if  we  (hould  fay  that  when 
young  perfons  pioully  educated,  burft  reftraining  bonds 
afunder,  and  are  feduced  into  vicious  courfes,  they  com- 
monly run  fader  and  farther  than  others,  it  is  a  certain 
fii£k,  which  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  and  affords  an 
important  inftru£tion  to  all* 

After  intreating  you  to  lay  religion  to  heart,  I  mud  be- 
fieech  you  to  guard  againil  being  too  eafily  fatisfied  in  a 
pnatter  of  infinite  moment.  Do  not  think  it  enough  to 
be  prudent,  cautious,  or  decent  in  your  condu£t,  or  to 
attain  a  chara£ter  formed  upon  worldly  principles,  and 
governed  by  worldly  motives.  I  am  not  againft  (as  you 
ail  know)  introducing  every  argument  againft  fin,  and 
fliewing  you  that  loofe  practices  are  ruinous  to  name,  body 
and  ettate.  Neither  is  it  wrong  that  you  fhould  fortify 
every  pious  refolution  by  the  addition  of  thefe  motives* 
But  alas !  the  evil  lies  deeper.  ^^  Except  a  man  be  born 
"  again,  be  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  True 
religion  muft  arife  from  a  clear  and  deep  conviction  of 
]rour  loil  date  by  nature  and  praflice,  and  an  unfeigned 
reliance  on  the  pardoning  mercy  and  fan£tifying  grace  of 
Cod. 

Suffer  me,  upon  this  fubjeft,  eamedly  to  recommend 
to  all  that  fear  God,  to  apply  themfelves  from  their  earlied 
youth,  to  the  exercifes  of  piety,  a  life  of  prayer  and  com-* 
munion  with  God.  This  is  the  fource  from  which  a  real 
Chridian  mud  derive  the  i'ecret  comfort  of  his-heart,  and 
which  alone  will  give  beauty,  confidency,  and  uniformity, 
to  an  exemplary  life.  The  reafon  why  I  have  mentioned 
it  on  this  occafion  is,  that  youth,  when  the  fpirits  are  live* 
ly  and  the  affections  vigorous  and  drong,  is  the  feafon 
when  this  habit  mud  be  formed.  There  are  advantages 
and  difadvantages  attending  every  dage  of  life.  An  aged 
Chriftian  will  naturally  grew  in  prudence,  vigilance,  ule- 
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fulnefs,  Attention  to  the  courfe  of  providence,  and  fubk 
jedlion  to  the  divine  will,  but  will  feldom  attain  to  greaU 
er  fervor  of  afiedtion,  and  life  in  divine  worfliip,  than  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  from  his  early  years.  On  th« 
contrary,  he  will  generally  fee  it  neceffary  inftead  of  truA^ 
ing  to  occafional  impulfes,  to  guard  and  ilrengthen  the 
habit  by  order  and  form. 

Be  companions  of  them  that  fear  God.  Efteem  theni 
always  mod  highly,  and  fhun,  as  a  contagious  peftilence^ 
the  lociety  not  only  of  loofe  perfons,  but  of  thofe  efpe^ 
cially  whom  you  perceive  to  be  infedlcd  with  the  princi* 
pies  of  infidelity,  or  enemies  to  the  power  of  religion.-— 
Many  of  thefe  are  much  more  dangerous  to  pious  perfons 
than  open  profligates.  As  for  theie  lall,  decency  is  againft 
them  ;  the  world  itfelf  condemns  them  ;  reafon  defpifiss 
them,  and  prudence  fliuns  them.  He  muft  have  a  vciy 
mean  talle  indeed,  who  is  capable  of  finding  pleafure  in 
diforder  and  riot.  If  I  had  no  higher  pleafure  on  earth 
than  in  eating  and  drinking,  I  would  not  choofe  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken.  Order,  neatnefs,  elegance,  and 
even  moderation  itfelf,  are  neceffary  to  exalt  and  refine  the 
pleafures  of  a  fcnfual  life.  Therefore  I  will  not  allow 
myfelf  to  fiippofe,  that  I  fhall  afterwards  hear  of  any  of  you 
roaring  and  fwearing  in  taverns,  or  wafting  your  bodies 
and  eflafes  by  lewdnefs  and  debauchery,  or  that  you  take 
pleafure  in  thofe  who  do  fo.  But  be  efpecially  careful  to 
avoid  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  vital  piety,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  fpeak  direftly  againft  religion,  but  give  every 
vile  name  they  can  think  of  to  all  who  feem  to  be  in  ear- 
neft  on  that  fubjeft,  and  vjlify  the  exercifes  of  religion, 
under  the  names  of  whining ,  cant,  grimace,  and  hypocri» 
{y.  Thefe  are  often  unhappily  fuccefsful  in  making  fome 
uncautious  perfons  afhamed  of  their  Redeemer's  name; 
liis  truths,  his  laws,  his  people,  and  his  crofs. 

I  need  hardly  obferve,  that  this  is  not  to  be  underftood 
as  recommending  pharifaical  pride  and  fupercilioufnefs ; 
far  Icfs,  a  rafli  and  prefumptuous  judging  of  the  ftate  of 
others.  It  is  not  only  lawful,  but  our  duty,  to  have  a  free 
communication  with  our  fellow- citizens,  for  the  piirpofet 
of  focial  life :  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  our  duty  to  bd 
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courteous,  and  to  give  every  proper  evidence  of  refpe£ 
and  attention  to  others,  according  to  their  rank  and  place 
in  Ibcicty.  What  I  mean  to  caution  you  againft  is,  an 
unneceiTary,  voluntary  intercourie,  fuch  as  has  inclination 
for  its  motive,  and  plcafure  for  its  objeft.  With  refpeft 
to  this,  we  need  not  hefitate  to  fay,  with  the  inl'pired  pro- 
phet, "  He  that  walketh  with  wife  men  (hall  be  wife,  but 
*^  a  companion  of  fools  fliall  be  deftroyed." 

n.  I  come  now  to  fpeak  a  little  upon  the  profecution  of 
your  ftudies,  and  the  improvement  of  your  talents.  Your 
education  in  a  feminary  of  learning,  is  only  intended  to 
give  you  the  elements  and  firll  principles  of  fcience,  which 
Ihould  whet  your  appetite  for  mofe,  and  which  will  ena- 
ble you  to  proceed  with  an  afTured  hope  of  fuccefs.  It  hath 
been  generally  a  favorite  point  with  me,  to  recommend 
the  uiiion  of  piety  and  literature,  and  to  guard  young  per- 
fons  againll  the  oppofite  extremes.  We  fee  fometimes 
the  pride  of  unfanQified  knowledge  do  great  injury  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  fome  perfons  of 
real  piety,  defpiflng  human  learning,  and  difgracing  the 
mod  glorious  truths,  by  a  meannefs  and  indecency  hard- 
ly fufferable  in  their  manner  of  handling  them.  On  this 
account,  induilry  and  application  tolludy,  isof  the  utmofl: 
importance  to  thole  who  are  intended  for  the  office  of  the! 
miniftry. 

But  I  have  it  further  in  view,  to  recommend  to  you  all^ 
without  exception,  a  life  of  diligence  and  application. 
Avoid  floth,  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  Fear  it,  hate  it,  and 
defpife  it.  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  men  do  not  know 
their  own  weaknefs  ;  but  it  is  as  true,  and  a  truth  more 
important,  that  they  do,  not  know  their  own  ftrength.  •! 
<lefirc  that  you  will  receive  the  following  information  from 
me,  whieh  I  dare  (ay,  every  perlbn  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience will  confirm,  that  multitudes  of  moderate  capa- 
city have  been  ufeful  in  their  generation,  refpefted  by  the 
public^  and  fuccefsful  in  life,  while  thofe  of  fuperior  ta- 
lents from  nature,  by  mere  flothfulnefs  and  idle  habits,  or 
felf-indulgence,  have  lived  ufclefs,  and  died  contemptible* 
There  is  alfo  a  difpofuion  in  young  people,  whicU  yoU 
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know  I  have  often  let  myfelf  to  oppofe,  to  think  thiat  fooft 
irregular  fallies,  jand  fometimes  even  vicious  liberties,  ar 
a  fign  of  fpirit  and  capacity.  The  very  contrary  is  th 
truth.  It  requires  no  genius  at  all  to  do  mifchief.  Perftm 
of  the  greateft  ability  have  generally  been  lovers  of  ordci 
Neither  is  there  any  inflance  to  be  found,  of  a  roan's  ai 
riving  at  great  reputation  or  ufefulnefs,  be  his  capactt 
what  it  might,  without  induftry  and  application. 

Suffer  me  here,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  recommem 
to  you  a  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  ftcady  perfeverance,  as  d 
the  utmoft  moment  to  your  progrefs  and  fuccefs.  Wha! 
ever  a  man's  talents  from  nature  may  be,  if  he  applv  lum 
ielf  towhat  isnot  altogether  unfuitable  tothem,  and  holds  oi 
with  fteadinefs  and  uniformity,  he  will  be  ufefuland  happy 
but  if  he  be  loofe  and  volatile,  impatient  of  the  flownefs  c 
things  in  their  ufual  courfe,  and  (hifting  from  projed  0 
projeA,  he  will  probably  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  othei 

I  am  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay,  as  to  charadke 
and  reputation ;  yet  it  is  fo  important  a  point,  that  it  mill 
not  be  omitted.  True  religion  Ihould  furnifh  you  with  '■■ 
higher  and  nobler  principle  to  govern  your  conduft,  thai 
ihe  defire  of  applaufe  from  men  Yet,  in  fubordinatio 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  great  purpofe  of  life,  the  approbfl 
tion  of  the  fupreme  Judge,  there  is  a  juft  and  laudable  am 
bition  to  do  what  is  praife-woi^thy  among  men.  This  ougfa 
not  to  be  extinguifhed  in  the  minds  of  youth ;  being 
powerful  fpur  and  incitement  to  virtuous  or  illuftrioua  ac 
tions.  A  truly  good  man  will  feek  no  praife  but  by  he 
neft  means.,  and  will  be  fuperior  even  to  difgrace  itfelf,  i 
brought  upon  him  by  adherence  to  his  duty.  Yet  he  wi; 
alio  be  tender  and  careful,  not  to  give  yA  caufe  to  any  I 
impeach  bis  conduft.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  dird 
your  views  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  wodd  fay,  confider  ths 
your  charaftcr  is  already  beginning  to  form.  Every  ftc 
you  take  further  in  life,  will  both  afcertain  and'fpread  i 
You  ought  alfo  to  be  informed,  that  notwithftanding  a 
the  hackneyed  complaints  of  the  partiality  and  cenfctioii: 
nefs  of  the  world,  a  man's  real  charadter,  in  point  of  abili 
t^,  is  ne^er  miftaken,  and  but  seldom  in  point  of  moral: 
That  there  are  many  malicious  and  cenforious  perfonat ; 
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_  ^ :  but  lies  are  not  half  fo  durable  as  troth.  There  is 
an  impartiality  in  a  diffuiive  public,  which  will  fliew  itfelf 
where  means  of  inforniation  are  afforded  to  it.  Therefore 
reverence  the  judgment  of  mankind  without  idolizing  it* 
Be  as  cautious  as  poflible  to  do  nothing  that  deferves  cen* 
fure,  and  as  little  concerned  as  poffible  what  reproaches 
may  fall  upon  you  undeferyed.  It  is  not  a  contradiAioQt 
but  perfedly  confident  to  fay,  a  man  fliould  be  tender  and 
even  jealous  of  his  chara£ter,  and  yet  not  greedy  of  praife. 
There  is  an  amiablenefs  and  dignity  in  the  firft,  but  a 
meannefs  and  littlenefs  in  the  laft. 

Another  advice,  near  a-kin  to  the  laft,  is,  do  as  much 
as  you  can  to  deferve  praife,  and  yet  avoid  as  much  as 
poffible  the  hearing  of  it.  This  is  but  another  view  of  the 
fiime  fubje£t ;  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  ufeful,  and  my 
intention  in  it  the  more  manifeft,  I  will  extend  it  both  to 
praife  and  difpraife.  When  you  come  into  public  life^ 
and  become  the  obje£is  of  general  attention,  not  only  guard 
againft  fifhing  for  applaufe,  and  being  inquifitive  after 
what  people  think  or  fay  of  you,  but  avoid  knowing  it  as 
noch  as  you  decently  can.  My  reafon  for  this  is,  that 
whether  you  will  or  hot,  you  will  hear  as  much  of  the  flan- 
dera  of  your  enemies  as  you  will  bear  with  patience,  and 
as  much  of  the  flattery  of  your  friends,  or  interelled  per-r 
ions,  as  you  will  bear  with  humility.  Therefore,  prepare 
yourfelf  for  both,  but  feek  for  neither.  Several  eminent 
author,  as  you  doubtlefs  know,  have  given  it  as  an  ad- 
vice to  young  clergymen,  and  other  public  fpeakers,  to 
geta  friend  who  is  a  good  judge,  and  intreat  him  to  make 
femarks  upon  their  compofition,  carriage,  delivery,  &c- 
with  fidelity^  I  have  nothing  to  fay  againft  the  goodnefa 
ef  the  advice  in  itfelf,  but  at  the  fame  time,  I  iiave  nQ 
great  conviflion  of  the  neceffity  or  even  the  utility  of  it. 
]x  is  very  feldom  that  advice  is  afked  in  this  manner,  but 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  compliment ;  and  fiill  fbkiomer 
that  it  is  given  with  fufficient  freedom  and  impartiality^  If 
any  man  has  humility  and  felf-denial  enough  to  wifh  to 
know  his  own  faults,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  dif« 
covering  them.  Or  if  we  could  fuppofe,  there  were  dif- 
ficulty to  himfelf)  his  ^aemies  or  rivals,  or  talkative  peo* 
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})le,  though  they  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  will 
upply  the  defeft.  Perhaps  you  will  think,  that  in  the 
firifilures  of  malice  and  envy,  there  is  generally  an  acri- 
mony that  has  no  great  tendency  to  reform  ;  like  a  rufly 
knife,  which  makes  a  very  painful  wound,  though  not  ve- 
ry deep.  I  agree  to  this  fully,  and  yet  affirm,  that  there 
fo  much  the  more  virtue,  fo  much  the  more  wifdom,  and 
perhaps  I  may  add,  fo  much  the  more  pleafure  in  making 
this  ufe  of  them. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  my  fubject,  with  advifing  you  to 
maintain  a  friendftiip  with  one  another,  and  to  carry  the 
intimacies  of  early  life  through  the  whole  of  it.  To  this 
I  add,  that  you  ought  to  defire  and  cultivate  the  corref- 
pondence  of  men  of  piety  and  learning.  Man  made  for 
fociety,  derives  his  chief  advantages  of  every  kind,  from 
the  united  efforts  of  many  confpiring  to  the  fame  end.— 
As  to  piety,  nothing  is  more  elTential  to  it,  than  focial 
communication.  It  properly  confifts  in  the  fupreme  love 
of  God,  and  fervent  charity  to  all  men.  The  Chrifttan 
ftlfo  hath  need  of  the  aflinance  of  others  in  his  paffage 
through  this  world,  where  he  has  fo  much  oppofition  to 
cncoHnter.  Thofe  who  deferve  this  charafter,  are  faid  to 
be  pilgrims  and  ftrangers  in  the  earth.  Therefore  they 
ought  to  keep  together,  left  they  lofe  their  way.  Tfaey 
comfort  each  other  in  diftrefs,  they  affift  each  other  in 
doubts  and  difficulty,  they  embolden  each  other  by  thcit 
example,  and  they  affift  each  other  by  their  prayers. 

This  is  no  lefs  the  cafe  in  refpeft  to  literature.  It  hac 
been  obferved,  that  great  and  eminent  men  have  gene- 
rally, in  every  nation,  appeared  in  clufters.  The  reafon 
of  this  probably  is,,  that  their  fociety  and  mutual  intcr- 
courfe  greatly  adds  to  their  improvement,  and  gives  force 
and  vigor  to  the  talents  which  they  may  fevcrally  pofiefs. 
Nothing  is  fo  powerful  an  incitement  to  diligence,  or  fo 
kindles  the  beft  fort  of  ambition,  as  the  friendfliip,  advice, 
and  affillance  of  men  of  learning  and  worth.  The  appro- 
bation of  one  fuch,  is  of  more  value  to  a  noble  mind,  than 
peals  of  applaufe  from  an  undilcerning  multitude.  Be- 
fides,  the  affillance  which  men  of  letters  give  toeachother^ 
is  really  ncceflary  in  the  execution  of  particular  works  of 
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great  compafs  and  utility.  If  it  is  by  the  labors  of  prece- 
ding ages,  that  it  is  now  poffible  in  one  life  to  attain  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  knowledge  as  we  have  fometimes  feen,  fo  it 
is  by  the  concurrence  of  many  friends  lending  their  aflif- 
tance,  that  one  man  has  been  fometimes  able  to  prefent  to 
the  public,  a  fyftem  of  fcience,  which,  without  that  aid» 
he  alone  would  have  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion. There  is  no  circumftance  which  throws  thi^ 
new  country  fo  far  back  in  point  of  fcience,  as  the  want 
ef  public  libraries,  where  thorough  refearches  might  be 
made,  and  the  fmall  number  of  learned  men  to  affid  in 
making  refearches  pra£ticable,  eafy  or  complete. 

in.  The  lad  head  on  which  I  promifed  to  give  you  my 
advice,  was  prudence  in  your  communication  with  the 
world  in  general,  your  outward  provifion  and  other  cir- 
tumftances  that  conduce  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of 
Kfe.     On  this  fubjcft,  1  begin  with  what  I  have  often  re- 
commended to  you,  frugality  in  the  management  of  your 
affairs,  order  and  exadtnefs  in  your  drefs,  furniture,  books, 
and  keeping  of  accompts.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  mind  than  to  recommend  the  temper  or  conduft  of 
avaricious  men,  whofe  fordid  fouls  have  no  higher  ambi- 
tion, and  indeed,  hardly  any  other  defire  than  that  of  get- 
ting pelf.  This  is  not  only  unbecoming  a  gentleman  ancj 
a  fcholar,  but,  in  my   opinion,  wholly  inconfident  with 
the  charafter.     I  never  knew  an  inftance  of  a  perfon  in 
whom  this  difpofition  took  place  in  early  life,  that  could 
apply  to  ftudy,  or  that  became  eminent  in  any  thing  that 
was  good.  The  oppofite  vice  is  the  common  fault  of  youth, 
and  it  is  againft  this  I  would  caution  you.     The  frugality 
I  would  recommend,  is  that  of  an  independent  rnind^ 
that  fears  and  fcorns  fubjeftion  to  others,  and  remembers 
the  juft  faying  of  Solomon,  that  the  borrower  is  servant  to 
the  lender.     That  frugality  which  arifes  from  order  and 
(economy,  is  not  only  confiftent  with,  but  it  is  the  parent 
of  liberality  of  fentiment  and  generofity  of  conduft.     It 
is  indeed  the  fource  of  beneficence,  for  no  man  can  beftow 
out  of  an  empty  purfe.     On  the  other  hand,  covetoufnefs 
and  profufion  are  by  no  means  repugnant  to  each  other  i 
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And  indeed  tbey  are  more  frequently  joined  than  manj. 
apprehend.  The  ftri£iure  of  Salluft  in  the  chara£ter  of 
CataRne,  alieni  appetens^  sui  profusus^  has  been  often  ci- 
ted, and  may  generally  be  applied  to  loofe  and  profligate 
livers.  I  hope  therefore  you  will  learn  betimes  to  didin-^ 
guilh  between  the  virtue  and  the  vice,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  one  as  much  as  you  defpife  the  other. 

I  will  make  an  obfervation  here,  which  may  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  diftinftion  of  character  in  this  infiance,  but 
jn  almoft  every  other  that  has  been,  or  fhall  be  mentioned* 
It  will  be  much  your  intereft,  if  you  learn  betimes  to 
make  not  a  hafty  but  a  deliberate  and  candid  judgmentg 
when  you  infer  chara£ter  from  appearances.  The  habits 
of  life  which  men  contrad,  give  a  bias  to  their  opinions 
and  even  a  tinfture  to  their  converfation  and  phrafeolog74 
Perfons  inclined  to  levity  and  diflipation,  will  often  afcribc 
to  covetoufnefs,  what  arifes  from  very  different  caufes.  | 
have  known,  even  in  youth,  a  perfon  declining  to  en^ 
gage  in  a  party  of  pleafure,  accufed  by  his  companions  sil 
mean  and  fneaking,  and  afraid  of  his  purfe,  when,  in  rea- 
lity, it  was  not  that  he  loved  money  more,  but  pleafure 
Jefs.  It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  a  perfon  of  principis 
will  fee  it  proper  to  decline  meetings  of  feftivity,  though 
not  direftly  fmful,  as  an  unneceffary  wafte  of  time,  or. 
from  fome  other  circumftance  to  him  dangerous  and  en? 
fnaring.  I  have  alfo  feen  perfons  more  advanced  in  yearst 
who  from  a  habit,  perhaps  a  neceflary  habit  of  ftrifl  tem- 
perance, and  retired  manner,  of  life,  were  very  fparing  of 
perfonal  expence,  and  even  not  much  di/pofed  to  focial 
intercourfe,  and  therefore  called  clofe  or  covetous,  and  - 
yet  when  applied  to,  for  pious  or  charitable  purpofes» 
would  be  much  more  liberal  than  others  of  an  oppofite  turn 
of  mind.  Obfervations  perfeftly  fimilar  might  be  made 
upon  the  oppofite  charafler  of  liberality.  It  is  not  every 
kind  of  opennefs  of  heart  that  indicates  profufion.  We 
are  told  by  Solomon,  Prov.  xi.  25.  "  That  the  liberal 
*♦  foul  fhall  be  made  fat,"  and  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  I^a» 
xxxii.  8,  "  That  the  liberal  defireth  liberal  things,  and 
**  by  liberal  things  he  (liall  be  eflablifhed."  From  thefe 
contralled  remai  ks,  1  infer,  that  as  it  is  feldom  necefraiy 
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to  judge  peremptorily  of  others,  fo  forbearance  and  the 
moft  charitable  alIowaTu:e,  is  both  our  duty  and  intere(L 
In  the  next  place,  Frecommend  to  you,  humility  of 
heart  and  meeknefs  of  carriage.  I  confider  in  this  place^ 
die  grace  of  humility  as  a  virtue  efpecially  ferviceable  to 
your  earthly  comfort.  I  confider  and  mean  to  treat  it  as 
a  maxim  of  worldly  prudence.  The  fcripture  feems  to 
point  it  out  as  peculiarly  necelfary  for  this  purpofe,  and' 
to  annex  the  promife  of  earthly  happinefs  to  the  pra£lice 
of  it:  Mattb.  v.  5.  **  Bleffed  are  the  meek,"  fays  our  Sa- 
viour, **for  they  fhall  inherit  the  earth."  I  would  un^ 
derftand  him  as  faying,  every  good  man  fhall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  thofe  who  excel  in  meeknefs,  (hall 
of  idt  others  have  comfort  on  earth.  In  many  different 
views,  we  may  fee  the  propriety  of  this  connexion.  No. 
tiring'  is  more  offenfive  to  others,  than  a  proud,  aiFuming 
manner.  It  not  only  magnifies  tvtry  fault,  but  vitiates 
even  good  condu£t  It  is  not  only  odious  to  virtuous  per* 
fons,  but  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  fo,  to  thofe  who  are 
without  principle.  Some  vices  recommend  a  man  to  the 
vicious  in  the  fame  line,  as  one  drunkard  is  pleafed  with 
the  fig^t  of  another ;  but  nothing  is  fo  hateful  to  a  proud 
man,  as  another  of  the  fame  charadter,  nor  is  offence 
jboner  given  or  taken  than  between  thofe,  who  in  this  re- 
fpeQ:,  perfcSly  refemble  one  another.  This  vice  is  not 
OTily  odious^  to  perfons  of  underflanding  and  refleftion^ 
but  to  the  moil  ignorant,  being  as  eafily  perceived  as  it  is 
tmiverfally  hated. 

.  The  moral  virtue  of  meeknefs  and  conJefcenfion,  is 
the  beft  ground  work  even  of  worldly  politenefs,  and 
prepares  a  man  to  receive  that  polifh,  which  makes  his 
behaviour  generally  agreeable,  and  fits  him  for  intercourfe 
with  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  The  fame  vir* 
toe,  by  the  compofure  and  felf-command  that  accompa- 
nies  it,  enables  a  man  to  manage  his  affairs  to  advantage, 
in  whatever  calling  he  may  be  engaged,  or  in  whatever 
ftation  he  may  be  placed.  A  good  fhopkeeper  is  com* 
Aibnly  remarkable  for  this  quality.  People  love  to  ga 
where  they  meet  with  good  words  and  gentle  treatment ; 
whereas  tlu:  peevifh  and  petulant  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
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repelling  quality  about  them,  that  will  not  fuffer  any  (io^ 
6y  to  approach  them. 

To  complete  the  whole,  meeknefs  of  fpirit  is  as  ufeful 
to  a  man's  felf,  as  meeknefs  of  carriage  is  acceptable  ttf 
others.  The  meek  fufter  much  lefs  from  the  unavoidaUa 
evils  of  fife,  than  thofe  of  a  contrary  difpofition.  Many 
crofs  accidents  of  the  lefs  important  kind,  are  in  a  manner 
annihilated  when  they  are  borne  with  calmnefs.  Tiie 
injury  they  do  us,  is  not  owing  half  fo  much  to  theit 
weight  or  feverity,  as  to  the  irritability  of  their  own  minds« 
It  is  evident  that  the  fame  difpofition  mud  greatly  ailevu 
ate  calamities  of  a  heavier  kind ;  and  from  analogy  you 
may  perceive,  that  as  it  mitigates  the  forrows,  it  multiplieir 
and  adds  to  the  fwcetnefs  of  the  comforts  of  life.  A  moj 
derate  portion,  gives  greater  fatisfaftion  to  the  humble  ana 
thankCul,  than  the  moll  ample  poffeilions  to  the  proud 
and  impatient. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  atove  virtue,  is  the  government, 
of  your  paffions,  and»therefore  of  this  I  (hall  fay  but  littler 
Every  one  muft  be  fcnfible  how  important  it  is,  both  fof 
the  fucccfs  of  your  worldly  callings,  and  your  ufe(ulne& 
in  public  life,  to  have  your  paflions  in  due  fubjedlion. 
Men  of  furious  and  ungoverned  tempers,  prone  to  exce& 
in  attachment  and  refentment,  either  as  to  pcrfons  of 
things,  are  feldom  fucccfsful  in  their  purfuits,  or  refpe£led 
and  ufeful  in  their  ftations.  Perfons  of  ungoverried  paf- 
fions,  are  almoll  always  fickle  and  changeable  in  theif 
meafures,  which  is  of  all  things  the  mod  fatal  to  important 
undertakings.  Thefe  generally  require  time  and  patience 
to  bring  them  to  perledtion.  As  tp  public  and  political 
life  in  particular,  the  neceifity  of  fcif  government  is  fa 
great,  and  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  ufual  tor 
impute  it  in  eminent  men,  not  to  principfe,  but  to  ad- 
drefe  and  policy.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  poUticians. 
have  no  paflions.  Without  inquiring  into  this,  I  flialt 
only  fay,  that  whatever  truth  may  be  in  it,  is  dill  in  favor 
of  my  argument.  The  hypocrify  does  honor  to  the  vir- 
tue. If  the  appearance  be  fo  neceffary  or  fo  ufeful,  what 
muft  be  the  value  of  the  reality  ? 
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t  Will  here  take  an  opportunity  of  conruting,  or  at  Icaft 
corrcfting  a  common  faying  or  proverbial  fcntiment, 
tnany  of  which  indeed  that  obtain'  belief  in  a  blinded 
world,  are  nothing  but  falfe  colouring  and  deception.  It 
is  ufual  to  fay,  in  defence  of  fudden  and  violent  pafGon, 
tfaat  it  is  better  to  fpeak  freely  and  openly,  than  to  harl)or 
and  cover  fecrct  heart  malice.  Perhaps  I  might  ad- 
mit that  this  would  be  true,  if  the  inward  rage  were  to  be 
as  violent,  and  continue  as  long,  and  return  as  often,  as 
indulged  paffion.  Every  perfon  muft  agree,  that  where- 
ver there  is  a  deep  and  lafting  hatred,  that  never  forgets 
nor  forgives,  but  waits  for  the  opportunity  of  vengeance, 
it  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  a  temper  ttxxXy  infernal. 
But  in  mod  inftances  of  offence  between  man  and  man, 
to  reftrain  the  tongue  is  the  way  to  govern  the  heart.  If 
you  do  not  make  mention  of  an  injury,  you  will  truly  and 
fpeedily  forgive  it,  and  perhaps  literally  forget  it.  Rage 
is  in  this  refpedl  like  a  fire,  if  a  vent  is  given  to  it,  it  will 
increafe  and  fprcad,  while  there  is  fuel  to  confume,  but 
if  you  can  confine  and  ftifle  it,  you  will  completely  ex- 
tint^uifh  it. 

To  the  government  of  the  paffions  fucceeds  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  tongue.  This  indeed  will  in  a  great  meafure^ 
be  the  effeft  of  the  former,  and  therefore  is  recommended 
by  all  the  fame  arguments,  yet  it  deferves  very  particu- 
lar attention,  feparately  as  a  maxim  of  prudence.  There 
are  great  indifcretions  in  fpeech,  that  do  not  arife  from 
paffion,  but  from  inattention  and  want  of  judgment  as  to 
the  propriety  of  time  and  place,  and  indeed  many  other 
fources.  I  would  therefore  earneftly  recommend  to  you, 
lo  habituate  yourfelves  to  reftraint  in  this  refpecl,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  early  part  of  life.  "  Be  fwift  to  hear,"  fays- 
St.  James,  "  and  flow  to  fpeak.'*  Forwardnefs  in  fpeech 
is  always  thought  an  affuming  thing  in  youth,  and  in  pro- 
inifcuous  companions,  is  often  confidered  as  an  infult,  as 
well  as  an  indifcretion.  It  is  very  common  for  the  world 
in  general,  and  ftill  more  fo  for  men  of  judgment  and 
penetration,  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  character  on  the 
whole,  from  fome  one  circumftance,  and  I  think  thera 
are  few  things  more  unfavorable  in  this  wav  than  a  talka- 
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tiye  dirpofition.  If  the  firft  time  I  am  in  company,  dpe^ 
cially  with  a  young  man,  be  talks  inceilantly  and  takw 
th^  whole  converfation  tohimfelf,  I  fliall  hardly  be  brought 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  htm,  whether  what  he  fays  be 
good  or  evil,  fenfe  or  nonfenfe.  There  are  fome  perfonSi 
wha,  one  mi^t  fay,  give  away  fo  much  wifiiom  in  thdr 
J{)eech,  that  they  leave  none  behind  to  govern  their  ac- 
tions. 

But  the  chiefdangerof  an  ungovemed  tongue,  is,  that 
it  kindles  the  fire  of  contention  among  others,  and  makeg 
enemies  to  a  man's  felf.  Solomon  fays,  ^^  Where  no  tale- 
**  bearer  is,  the  ftrifc  ccafeth."  A  little  experience  will. 
fiiew  you,  how  unfafe  it  is  to  ufe  much  freedom  in  fpeech 
with  abfent  perfons.  In  that  cafe  you  put  yourfelf  whot 
ly  in. the  power  of  thofe  that  hear  you,  and  are  in  danger, 
not  only  from  their  treachery  or  malice,  but  from  their 
miftakes,  ignorance  and  imprudence.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  too  rigid  to  fay,  that  you  ought  never  to  fpeak  to  a 
man's  prejudice  in  his  abfence,  what  you  would  be  ua- 
willing  to  fay  in  his  prefence.  Some  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  might  eafily  be  conceived.  But  both  prudence  and 
candor  require  that  you  Ihould  be  very  referved  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  and  either  adhere  ftriftly  to  the  rule,  or  be  fore 
that  good  reafons  willjuftify  a  departure  from  it. 

This  will  be  a  very  proper  place  to  give  you  fome  dl. 
reftions,  as  to  the  mod  proper  conduft^  when  you  fuflfer 
from  the  tongues  of  others.     Many  and  grievous  are  the. 
complaints  of  what  men  fufier  from  the  envenomed  fhafts 
of  envy  and  malice.     And  there  certainly  is  a  ftrong  dit* 
pofition  in  fome  to  invent,  and  in  many  to  believe  flaa- 
derous  falfehoods.     The  prevalence  of  party,  in  religioiv 
or  poUtics,  never  fails  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  this 
poifonous  weed.     One  of  the  moft  important  rules  uport 
this  fubjefil  is,  that  when  an  accufation  is  in  any  degrca- 
well-founded,  or  fufpicious  appearances  have  given  any 
occafion  for  it,  the  firft  duty  is  to  reform  what  is  real^ 
wrong,  and  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  difputcd  limit. 

This  will  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  turn  an  injury 
into  a  benefit.  But  in  cafes,  as  it  may  often  happen^ 
when  the  flander  is^  peifcAty  groundlefs,  I  hold  it  to  be 
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ui  general  the  beft  way  wholly  to  defpile  it.  Time  and 
Ae  power  of  truth,  will  of  themfelves  do  juftice  in  almoft 
every  cafe  of  this  kind;  but  if  you  ihew  an  impatience  un- 
der it,  a  difpofitioo  to  relent  it,  or  a  folicitude  to  refute  it, 
the  &r  greateft  part  of  mankind  will  believe  it  not  the  lefs^ 
hot  the  more.  If  flander  were  a  plant  or  an  animal,  I 
woukl  fay  it  was  of  a  very  ftrange  nature,  iav  that  it  would 
very  eafily  die,  but  could  not  eafily  be  killed.  It  difco- 
veiv  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  a  confcious  dignity,  to  de- 
fpife  (landers,  which  of  itfelf  commands  refped ;  whereas 
to  be  either  ofiended  or  diftrefled  by  them,  fliews  a  weak- 
neCi  not  amiable,  whether  the  accufation  be  true  or  falfe* 

This  rule  I  do  not  fay  is  wholly  without  exception.. 
Then  may  be  cafes  where  vindications  may  be  necefTary 
and  efedual,  but  they  are  not  many.  And  I  think  I  have 
feen  in  the  courfe  of  my  life,  reafon  to  make  the  following 
diftindion.  If  the  accufation  or  flander  be  fpecial,  and  re- 
late to  a  particular  fa£t,  fixed  by  time,  place  and  other 
drcumftances,  and  if  it  be  either  wholly  folfe,  or  effentiaU 
ly  miftaken  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  the  matter  may 
be  explained,  and  juftice  may  be  done.  But  if  it  be  a  ge- 
neral charadler,  that  happens  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  he 
ought  to  attempt  no  refutation  of  it,  but  by  condu£t :  the 
more  he  complains  of  it,  the  more  he  fpeaks  of  it,  the  more 
he  denies  it,  it  will  be  the  more  believed.  For  example^ 
if  it  be  affirmed  that  a  man  fpoke  profanely  in  a  certain 
company,  at  a  certain  place  and  time,  when  he  was  no{t 
prefent  at  all,  it  may  be  eafily  and  completely  refuted ; 
but  if  he  is  accufed  of  being  proud,  contentious,  covetous, 
or  deceitful,  although  thefe  accufations  are  pretended  to  be 
fupported  by  a  train  of  fafts,  it  is  better  to  let  them  wholly 
alpne,  and  fufier  his  condud  to  fpeak  for  itfelf.  There 
are  inftances  in  hiftory,  of  accufations  brought  with  much, 
plaufibility,  and  urged  with  great  vehemence,  which  yet 
have  been  either  from  the  beginninc:  difbelieved,  or  by 
time  confuted  ;  which  occafioned  the  Latin  proverb,  Mag^ 
na  est  Veritas  et  pravalebit. 

All  the  above-mentioned  particulars  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  happy  effefts  pf  wifdom  and  benevolence  united  ;  or 
^ther^  perhaps^  in  the  Ugh$  ifi  which  they  have  been  fia* 
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ted  to  you,  they  are  chiefly  the  proper  fruits  of  tliat  wit 
dom  which  is  "  profitable  to  dtredt."  But  I  muft  add 
another  advice,  which  is  the  immediate  effcdk  of  benev0« 
lence  and  good- will ;  that  is,  be  ready  to  affift  others,  and 
do  good  as  you  have  opportunity.  As  every  thing  is  lia- 
ble to  be  abufed,  fometimes  the  maxims  of  prudence  take 
a  wrong  direftion,  and  clofc  the  heart  againft  impreflions 
of  fympathy  andf  tendemefs  towards  others  in  diftrefs.' 
Sometimes  indeed,  the  coolnefs  and  compofure  of  fptrit, 
and  that  felf-command,  which  is  the  effe£t  of  refle£tion 
and  experience,  is  miftaken  for  a  callous  and  unfeeling 
heart,  though  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  To  give  way 
to  the  agitation  of  paffion,  even  under  the  fined  feelings, 
is  the  way  to  prevent,  inftead  of  promoting  ufefulnefs.  A 
parent  overwhelmed  with  furprife  and  anxiety,  at  a  ca- 
lamitous accident  that  has  befallen  a  child,  ihall  be  inca- 
pable cither  of  reflection  or  a£livity,  and  Ihall  fometimes 
even  need  the  afliflance  which  he  oupjht  to  give.  But  in- 
dependently of  this,  there  are  certainly  feme  perfons  who 
contraft  a  habit  of  indifference  as  to  the  wants  or  defires 
of  others,  and  are  not  willing  to  put  themfelves  to  any 
inconvenience,  unlefs  their  own  particular  concerns  may 
lie  promoted  at  the  fame  time. 

In  oppofition  to  this,  \  mean  to  recommend  to  you  a 
difpofition  to  oblige,  not  merely  by  civil  exprelTions,  and 
an  affable  deportment,  but  by  taking  a  real  interefl  in  the 
affairs  of  others.  Be  not  unwilling  to  lend  your  advice, 
your  afliflance,  your  intereft,  to  thofe  that  need  them. 
Thofe  who  cannot  fpare  pecuniary  afliflance,  may  do  ma- 
ny  afts  of  valuable  friendfliip.  Let  every  neighbor  per. 
ceive  that  you  are  not  ready  to  quarrel  needlefsly,  nor  in- 
fift  pertinacioufly  on  trifles  ;  and  if  you  live  to  obtain  cre- 
dit and  influence,  let  them  be  employed  to  aflTill  the  de- 
ferving  of  every  cKifs.  If  you  undertake  to  do  the  bufmefs 
of  others,  attend  to  it  with  the  fame  fidelity,  and  if  pofli- 
ble,  with  greater  punftuality  than  you  would  to  your  own. 
Some  are  ready  to  excufc  or  jullify  a  contrary  conduft,  by 
complaining  of  the  ingratitude  or  injuflice  of  mankind. 
But  in  my  opinion,  thcfe  complaints  zsz  contrary  to 
truth  and  experience.     There  may  be  many  particular 
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^pijerfons  both  ungrateful  and  unjuft  ;  but  10  the  world  in 

general,  there  will  be  found  a  clearnefs  of  difcemment, 

and   an  exaftncfs  of  retribution.     Our  Saviour  tells  us, 

vrith  refpeft  to  one  fault,  that  of  rafli  judging,  what  is 

equally  true  as  to  injuries  of  everj-  kind,  "  with  what  mea- 

"  fure  ye  mete,  it  fhall  be  meafured  to  you  cgain  ;  good 

"  meafure^  prefled  down,  and  fliaken  together,  and  run- 

"  ning  over,  fliall  men  give  into  your  bofom."  Luke  vi.  38. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  may  and  ought  to  be  underftood 
both  ways.  As  the  churlifh  Nabal  generally  meets  with  his 
match,  fo  perfons  of  a  humane  and  friendly  difpofition 
fhali  reap  the  fruits  of  it  to  them  or  theirs.  The  truth  is, 
the  difpofition  itfelf  is  not  in  its  perfedlion,  but  when  there 
is  no  regard  to  an  immediate  return.  If  you  give,  looking 
for  a  fpcedy  recompenfe,  it  is  not  giving,  but  felling.  You 
may,  however,  fafely  truft  to  the  promife  of  God :  *'  Call 
**  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  (halt  find  it  after  ma* 
"  ny  days."  Eccl.  xi.   i, 

I  have  known  many  inftances  of  kindnefles  that  were 
both  remembered  and  requited,  after  they  had  been  long 
forgotten  by  him  who  bellowed  them.  Nay,  fometimes 
they  maybe  repaid  in  another  generation.  It  is  no  in. 
confiderable  legacy  for  a  man  to  leave  to  his  children,  that 
he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  others,  and  never  refufed 
his  affiftance  to  thofe  who  ftood  in  need  of  it. 

It  will  not  be  an  improper  place  here  to  introduce  a 
few  words  upon  a  fubjeft,  which  has  been  often  handled  by 
writers  of  the  fir  (I  clal's :  I  mean  private  friendfliip.  Some 
writers  againft  religion,  have  adlually  made  it  an  obje£lion 
againft  Chriilianity,  that  it  does  not  recommend  private 
friendfliip,  or  the  love  of  our  country.  If  this  were  true, 
it  would  be  no  fault,  becaufe  the  univcrfal  benevolence 
recommended  by  the  gofpel,  includes  all  private  affec- 
tions, when  they  are  confiftcnt  with  it,  and  is  far  fupe- 
rior  to  them  when  they  are  contrary  to  it.  But  in  fadl, 
the  inftances  of  private  friendfliip  mentioned  and  alluded 
to  in  fcripture,  are  a  fufficient  recommendation  of  it ; 
and  even  our  bleficd  Saviour  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  dif- 
tinguiftied  the  ycungefl  of  his  difciples  with  particular  af- 
fcttion.     I  will   therefore  obfcrve,    with  mcfl  authorsi 
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that  there  is  no  true  friencKhlp,  but  what  is  founded  upon^ 
virtuous  principles,  and  dire£tedto  virtuous  purpofes. 
To  love  a  perfon  who  is  not  worthy  of  love,  is  not  a  vir- 
tue, but  an  error.    Neither  is  there  any  dependance  to  be- 
placed  in  trying  cafes,  upon  peribns  unprincipled  at  bot* 
torn.     There  never  was  a  true  friend,  who  was  not  an 
honed  TtjLzn.     But  befides  this  important  truth,  it  is  fur«. 
ther  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  friendihip . 
which  is  neither  founded  on  virtue  nor  vice,  but  mecp^ 
weakncfs  of  mind.  Some  perfons,  having  no  refources  ia- 
themfelves,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  (bme  other, 
upon  whom  they  may  lean,  and  without  whom  they  feem 
as  if  they  could  neither  think,  aft,  nor  even  exift.     This- 
fort  of  Iriendftiip  is  to  be  feen  particularly  iq  princes  and 
perfons  of  high  rank,  and  is  generally  called  favoritifm;. 
but  the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  in  all  ranks,  though* 
in  the  lower,  it  is  not  fo  confpicuous.     We  may  lay  of  it». 
that  it  is  like  fome  of  thofe  plants  that  are  falfe  and  fpuri-. 
ous  in  their  kind,  which  have  fome  of  the  appearances, 
but  want  the  mod  valuable  and  eflential  qualities  of  thofe* 
that  are  genuine.     Such  friendfliips  are  commonly  con^. 
traftcd  by  caprice  or  accident,   and  uncertain  in  their 
duration,  being  liable  to  be  diOblved  by  the  fame  means. 
Valuable  friendfliip  is  the  refult  of  judgment  as  well  as 
affedlion  ;  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  life  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  to  human  nature,  and 
its  genuinenefs  may  be  difcerned  by  the  following  mark  : 
that  though  it  is  particular,  it  is  not  exclufive.     When 
there  is  a  great,  but  virtuous  attachment  to  a  perfon  who 
(leferves  it,  it  will  make  a  man  not  lefs,  but  more  friendly 
to  all  others,  as  opportunity  or  circumftances  (hall  call 
him  to  ferve  them. 

You  will  perhaps  be  furprifed  that  as  I  have  fo  often 
expreffed  a  defire  of  your  being  accomplifhed  in  every  re- 
i'peft,  that  I  have  heretofore  faid  nothing  or  but  little  on 
that  politenefs  and  grace  in  behaviour,  which  is  fo  much 
talked  of,  and  which,  in  fome  late  writings,  has  been  fp 
highly  extolled.  What  has  been  already  explained  to 
you,  I  hope  will  lay  ths  foundation  for  the  moft  folid, 
valuable  anJ  durable  politenefs.     Think  of  pthcrs  as  rea- 
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and  religion  require  you,  and  treat  them  as  it  is  your 
ducjr  to  do,  and  you  will  not  be  far  from  a  welUpoliihed  be- 
laayioun  As  to  any  thing  further,  that  is  external  in  mode 
vnd  propriety  of  carriage,  it  can  never  be  learned  but  by 
intercourfe  with  the  bed  company.     As  to  the  writings 
above  referred  to,  the  chief  of  which  are  Rochofoucault's 
Maxims,  and  Chefterfield's  Letters.     I  think  of  them  as 
of  many  other  free  writings,  that  when  viewed  properly, 
that  may  be  as  ufeful,  as  by  being  viewed  otherwife,  they 
lie  generally  pernicious.     They  contain  adigefted  fyilem 
of  hypdcrify,  and  betray  fuch  pride  and  felf-fufficiency, 
and  fuch  hatred  or  contempt  of  mankind,  as  may  well 
be  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon  which  they  mean  to  con- 
vey.   Nay,  one  would  think  the  publication  of  fuch  fen* 
limentsis  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  is  telling  you  that  they  de- 
file to  be  polite,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  this  politenefs 
confifis  in  taking  you  by  the  weak  fide,  and  difplaying 
tfaeir  own  addrefs  by  over-reaching  yours. 
.  I  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  fuch  writers  give  in  general^ 
a  very  unjuft  as  well  as  diihonorable  view  of  nature  and 
mankind.     I  remember,  indeed.  Dean  Swift  fays, 
^^  As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
•*  From  nature,  I  believe  them  true.*' 
What  muft  I  fay  to  this  ?  Shall  I  fay  that  he  did  not 
draw  bis  maxims  from  nature  ?  I  will  not,  becaufe  I  think 
he  did.     Am  I  obliged  then  to  admit  them  to  be  true  ? 
By  no  means.     It  is  nature,  but  it  is  juft  fuch  a  view  of 
nature,  as  a  man   without   principle   muft  take."    It  is 
in  himfirlf,  that  all  the  error  and  exaggeration  is  to  be 
ibund. 

Thofe  whodifcover  an  univerfaljealoufy,  and  indifcri- 
minate  contempt  for  mankind  in  general,  give  very  lit. 
tk  reafon  to  think  well  of  themfelves.  Probably  men  are 
neither  fo  good  as  they  pretend,  nor  fo  bad  as  they  are  of- 
ten thought  to  be.  At  any  rate,  candour  in  fentiment  as 
well  as  condudt,  as  it  is  an  important  duty  of  religion,  fo 
it  is  a  wife  maxim  for  the  conduft  of  life  ;  and  I  believe 
thefc  two  things  are  very  feldom  if  ever  found  cither  fe- 
parale  from,  oroppofsd  to  each  other. 
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The  laft  advice  that  I  (hall  offer  you,  is  to  prefervft  t 
facred  and  inviolable  regard  to  fincerity  and  truth.  Thofe 
who  have  received  their  education  here,  orat.leall  wha. 
have  completed  it,  muft  know  how  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  eAablifli  the  univerfal  and  unalterable  obligation 
of  truth.  This  is  not  however  mentioned  now  to  intro^ 
duce  the  general  fubjeft,  or  to  fliew  the  guilt,  folly  and 
danger  of  deliberate  interefted  fallhood,  but  to  warn  you 
againft  the  fmaller  breaches  of  truth  now  fo  very  common, 
fuch  as  want  of  punftuality  in  appointments,  breach  of 
promife  in  fmall  matters,  officious  falfhoods,  that' is,  de- 
ceiving children,  fick  perfons  or  others  for  their  good ;  jo- 
cular deceptions,  which  are  not  intended  to  continue 
long,  or  be  materially  hurtful  to  others.  Not  one  of  thcfij 
is  without  fin  before  God,  and  they  are  much  more  hurt- 
ful than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  So  very  facred  a  thing 
indeed  is  truth,  that  the  very  fliadow  of  departure  firora  it 
is  to  be  avoided*  Suppofe  a  man  only  to  exprefshis  pre- 
fent  parpofe  as  to  futurity,  for  example,  to  fay  he  will  go 
to  fuch  a  place  to-morrow,  though  there  is  no  proper  obli- 
gation given,  nor  any  right  to  require  performance,  yet 
if  he  does  ib  foften,  he  will  acquire  the  chara£ler  of  levity 
and  unfteadinefs,  which  will  operate  much  to  his  difad- 
vantage.  Let  me  therefore  recommend  to  you  a  flrift, 
univerfaland  fcrupulous  regard  to  truth — It  will  give  dig^ 
nity  to  your  character — it  will  put  order  into  your  afiairs  %■ 
it  will  excite  the  mod  unbounded  confidence,  fo  that 
whether  your  view  be  your  own  intereft,  or  the  fcrvice  o^ 
others,  it  promifcs  you  the  mod  affured  fuccefs.  I  am  al* 
fo  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no  virtue  that  has  a  more  pow* 
erliil  inlluence  upon  every  other,  and  certainly,  there  ik 
none  by  which  you  can  draw  nearer  to  God  himfelf,  whofe 
diliinguifliing  character  is,  that  he  will  net,  and  he  can^ 
not  liv. 
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Being  an  attempt  to  showj  that  contributing  to  the  support  of 
a  public  theatre^  is  inconsistent  with  the  charaSler  of  tk 
Christian^ . 


THE  reader  will  probably  conjedure,  and  therefori 
I  do  readily  acknowledge,  that  what  gave  occafioa 
.IxKhtothe  writing,  and  publifhing  the  enfuing  treatife^ 
^was  the  new  tragedy  of  Douglas,  lately  a£led  in  the 
theatre  at  Edinburgh.     This,  univerfal  uncontradidked 
'-Ame  fa3rs,  is  the  work  of  a  minifter  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.     One  of  that  chara£ter  and  office  employing 
Ws  time  in  writing  for  the  ftage,  every  one  will  allow^ 
'*  a  very  new  and  extraordinary  event.     In  one  re(pe£t 
'^cither  author  nor  a£lors  have  fufiered  any  thing  from 
^is  circumftance  :  for  doubtlefs,  it  contributed  .its  ihare 
>n    procuring  that  run  upon  the  reprefentation,  which 
^^tinued  for  feveral  days.     Natural  curiofity  prompted 
'^ny  to  make  trial,  whether  there  wsia  ^v  CL^ct^i^ 
Vol,.  UL  Q, 
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betureen  a  play  written  by  a  clergyman,  and*  one  ofarib* 
ther  author.  And  a  concern  of  the  fate  of  fuch  a  perim 
excited  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  friends,  to  do  all  tn  timr 
power  to  procure  a  full  houfe,  that  the  bold  adventurer 
might  be  treated  with  refpeQ:  and  honor. 

Some  refolutions  of  the  preftytery  of  Edinburgh  feeih 
to  threaten,  that  public  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  author 
and  his   aflbciates   by    their    fuperiors  in  the  church. 
Whether  this  will  be  carried  on,  and  if  it  be,  whether 
they  will  be  approved  or  cenfured ;  and  if  the  }afiv  to 
what  degree,  I  pretend  not  to  foretel.     But  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  hath  been,  and  will  be,  the  fubjeft  of 
much  thought  and  converfation  among  the  Jaity  of  ill 
ranks,  and  that  it  muft  have  a  very  great  influence  upta 
the  flate  of  religion  among  us,  in  this  part  of  the  natibil. 
That  this  influence  will  be  for  the  better,  though  I  refolvc 
to  examine  the  fubjedt  with  all  impartiality,  I  confefs^' 1 
fee  little    ground  to   hope.     There    is   no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  condemnecj  by  the  great  plurality  of  thofe  who— 
go  by  the  appellation  of  the  ftridler  fort.     With  them,  it 
will  bring  a  great  reproach  upon  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
as  containing  one  minifter  who  writes  for  the  ftage,  ancL 
many  who  think  it  no  crime  to  attend  the  reprefentation.. 
It  is  true,  no  other  confequences  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  difpleafure,  than  the  weakeft  of  them  behi^ 
p'-ovoked  to  unchriftian  refentment,  or  tempted  to  draw" 
n&k  and  general  conclufions  from  the  condud  of  a  few  txw 
the  charaAer  of  the  whole,  or  periiaps  fbme  of  them  fepa^ 
Mting  from  the  eftal>)i(hed  church,  none  of  which  efieQS^ 
nf  late  have  been  much  either  feared  or  ihumied.     Howe- 
vw,  even.on  this-  account,  it  were  to  be  wiihed,  either 
that  it  had  never  happened,  or  that  it  could  be  &ewnv  ttr 
the  eonvi£tif>n  of  unprejudiced  minds,  that  it  was  a  juft 
•and  commendable  a&lion. 

But,  to  be  fure,  the  chief  danger  is,  that  in  cafe  it 
Se  rcalFy  a  bad  thing,  it  muft  give  very  great  ofietice, 
in  the  Scripture  fenfe  of  that  word,  to  thofe  who  am  • 
moftapt  to  take  it,  via.  fuch  as  have  leaft  religion,  or 
none  at  alK  An  oiRrnce  is  a  ftumbling-blockover  which 
Jfae  weak  and  unftedfaft  are  in  danger  of  felling ;  that  la 
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.  to  fay,  it  emboldens  them  to  commit,  and  hatdefil  tfiMi 
in  the  praftice  of  fm.  Now,  if  the  flage  is  tinlawFul  or 
dangerous  to  a  Chriftian,  thofe  who  are  by  inclinatiofi  fo 
addicted  to  it  that  it  is  already  difficult  to  convince  them 
of  their  error,  mull  be  greatly  confirmed  in  this  error,  by 
the  example  and  countenance  of  fuch  as  call  themfelves 
minifters  of  Chrift.  It  has  accordingly  already  occafi- 
oned  more  difcourfe  among  the  gay  part  of  the  world,  ki 
defence  or  commendation  of  the  flagCj  than  pad  perhaps 
for  fome  years  preceding  this  event. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  feafonable  at  this  time, 
or  neceflary  for  the  public  good,  than  a  careful  and  accu- 
rate difcuffion  of  this  queflion,  whether  fupporting  and 
encouraging  (lage-plays,  by  writing,  a£ling,  or  attending 
them,  is  confident,  or  inconfidenti  with  die  chara^er  Of 
a  Chriftian  ?  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  confine  the  inqutty  to 
^is.  Whether  a  minider  is  not  appearing  in  an  improper 
light,  and  mifapplying  his  time  and  talents  when  he  dt* 
-  dicates  them  to  the  fervice  of  the  dage  ?  That  point  would 
probably  be  given  up  by  mod,  and  thofe  who  would  deiiy 
it  do  not  merit  a  confutation.  But  if  the  matter  is  reded 
here,  it  will  be  confidered  only  as  a  fmaller  mifdemea- 
nor,  and  though  treated,  or  even  condemned  as  fuch,  k 
will  ftill  have  the  bad  effedl  (upon  fuppofition  of  theatric 
cal  amufements  being  wrong  and  finful)  of  greatly  pro- 
Tnoting  them,  though  we  feem  to  be  already  as  much  {(i« 
ven  to  them  as  even  worldly  confiderations  will  allow. 

The  felf-denying  apologies  common  with  authors,  6f 
their  being  fenfible  of  their  unfitnefs  for  the  talk  they  un- 
dertake,  their  doing  it  to  dir  up  a  better  hand,  and  fo  ofi» 
1  wholly  pafs,  having  never  read  any  of  them  with  appro- 
bation. Prudence  is  good,  and  I  would  nOt  willingly 
lofe  fight  of  it,  but  zeal  and  concern  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  faithfulnefs  to  the  fouls  of  others,  are  duties  equally 
vieceflary  in  their  place,  but  much  more  rare.  How  hr 
lam  fenfible  of  my  own  unfitnefs  for  treating  this  fubjed, 
mnd  of  the  reputation  that  is  riiked  by  attempting  It,  the 
Vrorld  is  not  obliged  to  believe  upon  my  own  tedimony  ; 
fcut  in  whatever  degree  it  be,  it  is  greatly  overbalanced  at 
prefent,  by  a  view  of  the  declining  date  of  religion  ir 
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mong  us,  the  prevalence  of  national  fins,  and  the  danger 
of  defolating  judgments. 

It  is  fome  difcouragement  in  this  attempt,  that  it  is  ve- 
ry uncertain  whether  many  of  thofe,  for  whofe  fakes  it  is 
/ciiiefly  intended,  and  who  ftan^l  mod  in  need  of  informal 
tton  upon  the  fubje£t,  will  take  the  pains  to  look  into  it. 
Such  a  levity  of  fpirit  prevails  in  this  age,  that  very  few 
perfons  of  fafhion  will  read  or  confider  any  thing  that  15 
ivritten  in  a  grave  or  ferious  flyle.  Whoever  will  Ibok  in- 
to  the  monthly  catalogues  of  books,  publiihed  in  Britain 
for  feme  years  pad,  may  be  convinced  of  this  at  one 
glance.  What  sin  immenfe  proportion  do  romances,  un» 
jder  the  titles  of  lives,  adventures,  memoirs,  hiilories,  &c 
Ibearto  any  other  fort  of  production  in  this  age  ?  Perhaps 
therefore  it  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been  more 
proper  to  have  gratified  the  public  tafte,  by  raifing  up  fome 
allegorical  flru£lure,  and  handling  this  fubje£t  in  the  way 
pi  wit  and  humor  ;  efpecially  as  it  feems  to  be  a  modern 
principle,  that  ridicule  is  the  ted  of  truth,  and  as  there 
ieems  to  be  fo  large  a  fund  for  mirth,  in  the  chara6ler 
.  ^  flape-play ing  prieft.  But,  though  I  deny  not  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  ufmg  ridicule  in  fome  cafes,  or  even  its  propri- 
pty  here,  yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  is  the  teft  of  truth. 
It  feems  tp  be  more  proper  for  correftion  than  for  inftruc- 
^ion  ;  and  though  it  niay  be  fit  enough  to  whip  an  offen- 
der, it  is  not  unufual,  nor  unfuitable,  firft  to  expoflulate  a., 
little  with  hini,  and  (hew  him  that  he  deferves  it.  Be- 
fides,  every  man's  talent  is  not  equally  fit /or  it,  and  in* 
deed,  now  the  matter  feems  to  have  been  carried  beyond 
ajeft,  and  to  require  a  very  ferious  confideration. 

'  There  is  alfo,  befides  fome  difcouragement,  a  real  dif- 
ficulty in  entering  on  this  difquifitioii.  It  will  be  hard  to 
know  in  what  manner  to  reafon,  or  on  what  principles  to 
Jjuild.     It  were  eafy  to  fliow   the  unlawfulnefs  of  llage- 

{)lays9  hy  fuch  arguments  as  would  appear  conclufive  to 
hole  who  already  hate  both  them  and  their  fupporters  : 
'  \>}xX.  it  is  not  lb  eafy  to  make  it  appear  to  thofe  who  chiefly 
frequent  them,  becaufe  they  will  both  applaud  and  juftify 
'fome  of  the  very  things  that  others  look  upon  as  the  worft 
■  jrfTetts  of  the  praftice,  and  will  deny  the  very  principles 
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en  which  they  are  condenined.  The  truth  is,  it  is  our 
having  different  views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  that 
cau&s  different  opinions  upon  this  fubjeft.  .  For  many 
ages  there  Was  no  debate  upon  it  at  alL  There  were 
players,  but  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  Chriftians  them- 
felves,  and  they  had  neither  countenance  nor  fupporC 
from  any  who  did.  Whereas  qow,  there  are  abundance 
of  advocates  for  the  lawfulnefs,  fome  for  the  ufefulnefs^ 
of  plays ;  not  that  the  (lage  is  become  mofe  pure,  but 
that  Chriflians  are  become  lefs  fo,  and  have  lowered  the 
Randard  or  meafure  requifite  to  attain  and  preferve  that 
chara£ter. 

But  there  is  flill  another  diflSculty,  that  whoever  under- 
takes to  write  againd  plays,  though  the  provocation  is  giv- 
en by  what  they  are,  is  yet  always  called  upon  to  attack 
them,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  might  be.  A  writer 
on  this  fubjeft  is  aftually  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fight- 
ing with  a  Ihadow,  of  maintaining  a  combat  with  an 
ideal  or  imaginary  fort  of  drama,  which  never  yet  ex- 
ifted,  but  which  the  defenders  of  the  caufe  form  by  way 
of  fuppofition,  and  which  fliall  appear,  in  fa£t,  in  that 
happy  future  age,  which  (hall  fee,  what  thefe  gentlemen 
are  pleafed  to  Ilyle,  a  well  regulated  ftage.  However  lit- 
tle fupport  may  feem  to  be  given  by  this  to  a  vicious 
anc^orrupted  Rage  there  is  no  attender  of  plays  but,  when 
be  hears  this  chimera  defended,  imagines  it  is  his  own 
caufe  that  is  efpoufccl,  and  with  great  compofure  and  felf- 
fatisfaftion,  continues  his  praftice.  A  condu£t  not  lefs 
abfurd,  than  if  one  who  was  exprefsly  affured  a  certain 
di(h  of  meat  before  him  was  poifoned,  Hiould  anfwer  thus, 
All  meat  is  not  poifoned,  and  therefore  I  may  eat  this  with 
fafety. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  were  men  but  fcrioufly  difpofed, 
and  without  prejudice  defiring  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  it  would  not  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  Ihow  tfie 
unlawfulnefs  of  the  Rage,  as  it  now  is,  to  combat  it  in 
its  imaginary  reformed  (late.  Such  a  reformation,  were 
not  men  by  the  prevalence  of  vicious  and  corrupt  affec- 
•tions,  in  love  with  it,  even  in  its  prefent  condition, 
would  have  been  long  ago.glven  up  as  a  hopelefs  and  vU 
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fionary  projeft,  and  the  whole  trade  or  employment 
tefted,  on  account  of  the  abufcs  that  had  always  adh' 
to  it.  But  fince  all  advocates  for  the  ftage  have  anc 
Ilill  defend  it  in  this  manner,  by  forming  an  idea 
feparate  from  its  evil  qualities;  fince  they  defend 
far  with  fuccefs,  that  many  who  would  otherwife  abfl 
do,  upon  this  very  account,  allow  themfelves  in  att< 
ing  the  theatre  fometimes,  to  their  own  hurt  and 
of  others ;  and,  as  I  am  convinced  on  the  mod  ma 
deliberation,  that  the  reafon  why  there  never  was  a 
regulated  (lage,  in  fa£l,  is  becaufe  it  cannot  be,  the 
ture  of  the  thing  not  admitting  of  it ;  I  will  ende; 
to  fliew,  that  Public  Theatrical  Representatk 
either  tragedy  or  comedy,  are,  in  their  general  natui 
in  their  bed  poffible  (late,  unlawful,  contrary  to  the  | 
ty  of  our  religion  ;  and  that  writing,  afting  or  attem 
them,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  a  Chriftian. 
this  be  done  with  fuccefs,  it  will  give  great  weight  tc 
reflections  which  Ihall  be  added  upon  the  aggrava 
of  the  crime,  confidering  the  circumllanccs  that  at 
lent  attend  the  praAice. 

But,  though  I  have  thus  far  complied  with  the 
reafonable  terms  impofed  by  the  advocates  for  this  an 
inent,  they  mull  not  proceed  to  any  higher  demand, 
expedt,  bccaufe  they  have  prevailed  to  have  plays ' 
fidcrcd  in  the  way  that  they  themfelves  defire,  that  tl 
fore  the  fame  thing  muft  be  done  by  religion,  and 
it  mull  be  lowered  down  to  the  defcriptions  they 
fometimes  pleafed  tp  give  of  it.  I  will  by  no  m 
attack  plays  upon  the  principles  of  modern  relaxed 
rality.  In  that  cafe,  to  be  fure,  it  would  be  a  loll  c; 
If  fome  laie  writers  on  the  fubjefl  of  morals  be 
mittcd  to  determine  what  are  the  ingredients  that  : 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  good  man,  that  good  i 
it  is  agreed,  may  much  more  probably  be  found  ir 
play-houfe  than  in  any  other  place.  But  what  belonj 
the  charafter  of  a  Chrillian  muft  be  taken  from  the 
ly  Scriptures,  the  word  of  the  living  God.  Not\ 
Itanding  therefore,  that  through  the  great  degencrac 
the  age,  and   very  culpable  relaxation  of  difcipline, 
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onttnue  to  be  called  Chriftians,  who  are  a  reproach 
name,  and  fupport  and  countenance  one  another  in 
practices  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Chriftiaii 
ion,  I  ihall  beg  leave  ilill  to  recur  to  the  unerring 
xl,  and  to  confider,  not  what  many  nominal  Chrif* 
re,  but  what  every  real  Chridian  ought  to  be. 
6  doing  I  think  I  Ihall  reafon  juflly ;  and  at  the 
ime  it  is  my  refolution,  not  only  to  fpeak  the  fenfe, 
I  often  as  poflible,  the  very  language  and  phrafcs  of 
ripture,  and  of  our  pious  fathers.     Thefe  are  either 
e  venerable  to  me  for  their  antiquity,  or  they  are 
Etter  for  exprefling  die  truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  de-> 
ng  the  charaftcr  and  duty  of  a  difciple  \X  Chrift, 
.ny  that  have  been  invented  in   later  times.     As 
owth  or  decay  of  vegetable  nature  is  often  fo  gra- 
.s  to  be  infenfible ;  fo  in  the  moral  world,  verbal 
lions,  which  are  counted  as  nothing,  do  often  intro* 
real  changes,   which  are   firmly  eftjiblifhed  before 
ipproach  is  fo  much  as  fufpefted.     Were  the  (lyle, 
«ily  of  fome  modern  effays,  but  of  fome  modern 
ns,  to  be  introduced  upon  this  fubje£t,  it  would 
y  weaken  the  argument,  though  no  other  alteration 
i  be  made.     Should  we  every  where  put  virtue  for 
ifs,  honor,  or  even  moral  fenfe  for  confcience,  im- 
ment  of  the  heart  for  fan6lification,  the  oppofition 
en  fuch  things  and  theatrical  entertainments  would 
ppearhalffo  fenfible. 

taking  up  the  argument  in  the  light  now  propofed^ 
faved,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  repetition  of 
has  been  written  by  other  authors  on  the  fubjedl:* 
■t  it  be  remembered,  that  they  have  clearly  and  cow 
y  {hewn  the  corruption  and  impurity  of  the  ftage 
t8  adherents,  fince  its  firll  inftitution,  and  that  both 
;  heathen  and  Chrillian  world.  They  have  made  it 
niably  appear,  that  it  was  oppofed  and  condemned 
c  bcft  and  wifcft  men,  both  heathens  and  Chriftians 
rery   age*.     Its  very  defenders  do  all  pretend  to 

articiilarly   at  Athens,  where  it    firft  had  its  birth,  both 
dy  and  comedy  vstirc  foon  r^boHfned  by  publit  ^^oXYiorvV^  v 
among  the  Roiauns,  lliough  tliis  and  other  \vv\\A\a  ^\oni« 
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blame  the  abufe  of  it.  They  do  indeed  alledge  t 
abufe  is  not  eflential  to  it,  but  may  be  feparateid  fi 
however,  all  of  them,  fo  far  as  I  have  feen,  reprel 
reparation  as  only  poffible  or  future  ;  they  never  \ 
to  aflign  any  aera  in  which  it  could  be  defended  as 
%ras,  or  could  be  affirmed  to  be  more  profitable  tha 
ful.  Some  writers  do  mention  a  few  particular  ] 
which  they  give  their  approbation.  But  thefe  hav^ 
yet,  in  any  age  or  place,  amounted  to  fuch  a  num 
to  keep  one  lociety  of  players  in  conftant  emplo 
-without  a  mixture  of  many  more  that  are  con 
pernicious.  The  only  reafon  of  bringing  this  in ' 
prefent  when  it  is  not  to  be  infilled  o\\  is,  that  i 
to  procure  a  fair  and  candid  hearing  to  this  atte: 
prove,  That  the  flage,  after  the  greateft  impfovci 
which  it  is  capable,  is  (lill  inconfifient  with  the  pi 
the  Chriftian  profeffion.  It  is  a  ftrong  prefumpti 
dence  in  favor  of  this  aficrtion,  that,  after  fo  man 
triali  fuch  improvement  has  never  a£tually  taken  p 

were  permitted  in  a  certain  degree,  yet  fo  cautious  Wi 
'wife  people  of  fuflenng  them  to  be  frequent,  that  they 
permit  any  public  theatre,  when  occalionally  cre6lcd, 
tinue  above  a  certain  number  of  days.  Evc^n  that  ere 
M.  Scaurus,  which  is  faid  to  have  co{l  fo  immenfe  af 
million  llcrlinf^,  was  fpeedily  taken  down*  Pompey  th 
was  the  iirfl  who  had  power  and  credit  enough  to  get 
tre  continued. 

The  opinion  of  Seneca  may  be  fccn  in  the  following] 
^-«^  Nihil  eil  tain  damnofum  bonis  moribus,  quam  ic 
<^  fpeclaculo  defidere.  Tunc  enim  per  voluptatcm  ^ili 
"  lurrcpunt." 

As  to  the  primitive  Chridians,  fee  Conftit.  Apoft. 
cap*  33.  where  actors  and  ilage-players. are  enumerated 
thofe  who  are  not  to  he  admitted  to  baptifm.  .  Many  c 
councils  appoint  that  they  (liall  renounce  their  arts  befd 
be  admitted,  and  if  they  return  to  them  ihall  be  cxcoi 
catcd.  Tertullian  de  Spe6laculis,  cap.  22*  obferves,  1 
heathens  the ml'e Ives  marked  them  with  infamy,  and  e 
them  from  all  honors  and  dignity.  To  the  fame  pur] 
Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  «'  Aclores  poeticaru 
"  larum  removent  a  focietatc  civitatis — ab  honoribus  c 
^'  repellunt  homines  fceiiicos." 

The  opinion  of  modems  is  well  known,  few  Chriftian 
of  any  en\inence  having  failed  to  pronounce  fentencfe 
the  it  age. 
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Ih  It  perhaps  alfo  proper  here  to  obviate  d  preteilce,  iti 
irbich  the  advocates  of  the  (lage  greatly  glory,  that  there  is 
Kto'exprefs  prohibition  of  it  to  be  found  in  fcripture.  I 
chink  a  country  man  of  our  owii*  has  given  good  reafdns 
to  believe,  that  the  apoftle  Paul,  in  his  epilUe  to  the  Ephe- 
Bans,  chap:  v.  ver.  4.  by  **  filtfainefs,  foolifh  talking  and 
^  jefting,"  intended  to  prohibit  the  plays  that  were  then 
in  ufe.  He  alfo  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  word  Kdmois 
lifcd  in  more  places  than  one,  and  tranflated  "  revelling," 
points  at  the  fame  thing.  Whether  his  conjectures  are 
JQft  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  thefe,  and  many  other 
paiTages,  forbid  the  abufes  of  the  ilage ;  and  if  thefe  abufes 
be  infeparabic  from  it,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  there 
needed  no  other  prohibition  of  them  to  every  Chriftian; 
Nay,  if  they  never  had  been  feparated  from  it  till  that 
time,  it  was  fufficient :  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expe6t 
that  the   fcripture  (hould  determine  thi^   problematical 

frint,  •Whether  they  would  ever  be  fo  in  any  after  age. 
o  aflc  that  there  fliould  be  produced  a  prohibition  of  the 
Rage,  as  a  ftage,  univerfally^  is  to  prefcribe  to  the  Holy 
Shod,  and  to  require  that  the  fcripture  fliould  not  only 
brbid  fin,  but  every  form  in  which  the  reftlefs  and  change- 
fcble  difpofitions  of  men  fliall  think  fit  to  be  guilty  of  it, 
ind  every  name  by  which  they  (hall  think  proper  to  call  it; 
I  do  not  find  in  fcripture  any  exprefs  prohibition  of  maf- 
]uerades,  routs  and  drums  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  the  lead 
loubt,  that  the  aflfemblies  called  by  thefe  names,  are  con- 
Irary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  as  bad,  if  not  worfe,  than  thi 
Dommon  and  ordinary  entertainments  of  the  ftage. 

In  order  to  make  this  inquiry  as  exaA  and  accurate  as 
M>ffible,  and  that  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  argu- 
iDents  on  either  fide,  may  be  clearly  perceived,  it  will  be 
[proper  to  ftate  diftindlly,  what  we  linderftand  by  the  ftage^ 
>r  ftage-plays,  when  it  is  afiirmed,  that  in  their  mod  im- 
proved and  beft  regulated  ftate,  they  are  unlawful  to  Ghrit 
Sans.  This  is  the  more  neceflary,  that  there  is  a  great  ini 
liftin£tnefs  and  ambiguity  in  the  language  ufed  by  thoft 

»  The  l^te  Mr.  Andcrfon* 
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who,  in  writing  or  converfation,  undertake  to  defittid 
They  analyze  and  divide  it  into  parts,  and  take  fometu 
one  part,  fometimes  another,  as  will  bed  futt  their  ] 
pofe.  They  afk.  What  there  can  be  unlawful  in  the  0 
abilraftedly  con6dered  ?  Comedy  is  expofing  the  fall 
vice,  and  pointing  out  the  ridiculous  part  of  every  chai 
ter.  And  is  not  this  commendable  ?  Is  not  ridicui 
noble  means  of  difcountenancing  vice  ?  And  is  ixot 
ufe  of  it  warranted  by  the  fatire  and  irony  th>t  is  t< 
found  in  the  holy  fcriptures  ?  Tragedy,  they  fay,  is  ] 
inoting  the  fame  end  in  a  way  more  grave  and  fiolemn 
is  a  moral  leflure,  or  a  moral  piflure,  in  which  virtue 
pears  to  great  advantage.  What  is  hidory  itfelF,  bat 
prefentiiig  the  cbaradters  of  men  as  they  aftually  w 
and  plays  reprefent  them  as  they  may  be.  In  their  ] 
fe£tion,  plays  are  as  likf  hiftory  and  nature,  as  the  po 
art  and  aflor^s  (kill  can  make  them.  Is  it  then  the 
cumftance  of  their  being  written  in  dialogue,  that  renc 
them  criminal  ?  Who  will  pretend  that  I  Is  it  that  t 
are  publicly  repeated  or  afted  over  ?  Will  any  one  | 
tend,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  perfonate  a  character  in  i 
cafe,  even  where  no  deceit  is  intended  ?  Then  fare 
parables,  figures  of  fpeech,  and  the  whole  oratorial  art. 
it  a  fin  to  look  upon  the  reprefentation  ?  Then  it  mull 
a  fin  to  look  upon  tlie  world,  wluch  is  the  original 
which  plays  are  the  copy. 

This  is  the  way  which  thofe  who  appear  in  defence 
the  fiage  ordinarily  take,  and  it  is  little  better  than  if 
fhould  fay.  What  is  a  ftageplay?  It  is  nothing  elfe 
flraftedly  confidered  but  a  company  of  men  and  woi 
talking  together ;  Where  is  the  harm  in  that  ?  What 
ders  them  from  talking  piouily  and  profitably,  as  wcl 
wickedly  or  hurtfully  I     But,  rcjefting   this  method 
reafoning  as  unjud  and  inconclufive,  let  it  be  obfer 
that  thofe  who  plead  for  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  (lage  in 
country,    liowever  well  regulated>    plead  for  what 
plies,  not  by  accident,  but  effentially  and  of  neceffity 
following  things,     (r.)  Such  a   number  of  plays  as 
furnifti  an  habitual  courfe  of  reprefentations,  with  l 
changes  as  the  love  of  variety  in  human  nature  neceffi 
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requires,  (i.)  Thefe  plays  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  procuro 
SLi\  audience  of  voluntary  fpeftators,  who  are  able  and 
-willing to  pay  for  being  fe  entertained.  (3.)  A  company 
of  hired  players,  who  have  this  as  their  only  bufinefs  and 
occDpation,  that  they  may  give  themfeives  wholly  to  it, 
and  be  expert  in  the  performance.  (4.)  The  reprefenta- 
tffon  muft  be  fo  frequent  as  that  the  profits  may  defray  the 
expenfe  of  the  apparatus,  and  maintain  thofe  who  follow 
this  bufinefs.  They  muft  alfo-be  maintained  in  that  mea- 
fttrc  of  luxury,  or  elegance,  if  you  pleafe,  which  their 
^ay  of  life,  and  the  thoughts  to  which  they  are  accuftom* 
cd  muft  make  them  defire  and  require.  It  is  a  thing  im- 
practicable to  maintain  a  player  at  the  fame  expenfe  as 
you  may  maintain  a  peafant. 

Now  all  thefe  things  do,  and  mull  enter  into  the  idea 
fX  a  well  regulated  ftage ;  and,  if  any  defend  it  without 
ioppofing  this,  he  hath  no  adverfary  that  I  know  d; 
IVithout  thefe  there  may  be  poets,  or  there  may  be  plays, 
l>ut  there  cannot  be  a  play-houfe.  It  is  in  vain  then  to 
go  about  to  (how,  that  there  have  been  an  indance  or  two, 
or  may  be,  of  treatifcs  wrote  in  the  form  of  plays,  that 
are  unexceptionable.  It  were  eafy  to  (hew  very  great 
faults  in  fome  bf  thofe  mod  univerfally  applauded,  but 
this  is  unneceflary.  I  believe  it  is  very  poffilile  to  write  a 
trcatife  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  general 
rules  of  the  drania  are  obferved,  which  fliall  be  as  holy  and 
fertous,  as  any  fermon  that  ever  was  preached  or  printed* 
Neither  is  there  any  apparent  impoffibility  in  getting 
different  perfons  to  affume  the  different  charaflers,  and 
vehearfe  it  in  fociety.  But  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
if  all  plays  were  of  that  kind,  and  human  nature  to^con- 
tinue  in  its  prefent  fiate,  the  doors  of  the  play-houfe  would 
Ihut  of  their  own  accord,  becaufe  nobody  would  demand 
accefs;*  unleGs  there  were  an  aft  of  parliament  to  forct 
mttendatice,  and  even  in  that  cafe,  as  much  pains  would 

•  This  furnifhes  an  eafy  anfwer  to  what  is  remarked  by  fome 
in  favor  of  plays,  (hat  feveral  eminent  Chriftians  have  endea- 
vored  to  fupplant  bad  plays  by  writing  good  ones ;  as  Gregory 
Kazienzen,  a  father  of  the  church,  and  a  pcrfon  of  great  pi-. 
iBty,  and  our  countryman  Buchanan*    But  did  ever  thefe  playi 
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probably  be  taken  to  evade  the  law  obliging  to  attend,  u 
are  now  taken  to  evade  ihofe  that  command  us  to  s^bftatiu. 
The  fair  and  plain  ilate  of  this  c^iUon  then  is,  Whether 
it  is  poilible  or  practicable  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human 
nature,  to  have  the  above  fyftem  of  things  under  fo  good* 
a  regulation,  as  to^  make  the  erefting  and  coumenancing. 
the  il4ge  agreeable  to  the  will  qF  God,  and  confiQent  with: 
the  purity  of  the  Cbriftian  profe(rion. 

And  here  let  us  confider  a  litde  what  is  the  primaiy,^ 
and  immediate  intention  of  the  (lage,  Whether  it  be  for' 
amufement  and  repreation,  or  for  inilru£tion  to  make  lnc^« 
wife  and  good.     Perhaps,  indeed,  the  greateft  part  wiH« 
fchoofe  to  compound  thefe  two  purpofes  together,  and  ivf 
it  is  for  both :  for  amufement  immediately,  and  for  inob-  ' 
prove ment  ultimately,  that  it  indru^s  by  pleafing,  an4 
reforms  by  ilealth.     The  patrons  of  a  well  regulated  fiag^  - 
have  it  no  doubt  in  their  power  to  profefs  any  of  thefe  endft  : 
in  it  they  pleafe,  if  it  is  equally  capable  of  them  all;  an4; 
therefore  in  one  part  or  other  of  this  difqourfe,  it  muft  be^. 
conGdered  in  every  one  of  thefe  lights.     But  as  it  is^  of 
momtnt,  becaufe  of  fome  of  the  arguments  to  be  afterwardi; 
procluced,  let  the  reader  be  pleated  to  confider,   how  far 
recreation  and  amufement  enter  into  the  riature  of  the. 
ftage,  and  are,  not  only  immediately  and  primarily,  but 
chiefly  and  ultimately,  intended  by  it. 

If  the  general  nature  of  it,  or  the  end  propofed  from  it 
when  well  regulated,  can  be  any  way  determined  from 
its  firil  inftitutipn,  and  the  fubfcqucnt  praftice,  it  feem6. 
plainly  tp  point  at  amufement.  The  earlieft  produ£lion8. 
ot  that  kind  that  are  now  extant,  are  evi<lcntly  incapable^ 
of  any  other  ufe,  and  hardly  even  of  that  to  a  perfon  of 
any  talte  or  judgment.*     They  ufually  accompanied  the 

come  into  repute  ?  Wer^  they  formerly,  or  are  they  now 
a6ted  upon  the  flagc  \  the  fate  of  their  works  proves  that  thefe 
good  men  judj^ed  wronj^  in  attempting  to  reform  the  Rafrc, 
jind  that  the  great  majority  of  Chriiliuns  acled  more  wifely 
yrho  were  for  laying  it  ^v holly  afide. 
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feafls  of  the  ancients  in  the  honfes  of  the  rich  and  opulent*, 
and  were  particularly  nfed  in  times  of  public  rejoicing. 
They  have  indeed  generally  been  confidercd,  in  all  ages, 
as  intended  for  entertainment.     A  modern  author  of  high 
rank  and  reputationf ,  who  would  not  willingly  hurt  the 
caufe,  conGders  them  in  this  light,  and  this  alone,  and 
zieprefents  their  improvement,  not  as  lying  in  their  having 
a  greater  moral  tendency,  but  in  the  perfcdlion  of  the  po- 
itiCs  art,  and  the  refinement  of  the  tafte  of  the  audience. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  men  have  begun  to  dignify  them  with 
a  higher  title.  Formerly  they  were  ever  confidered  as  an 
indulgence  of  pleafure,  and  an  article  of  luxury,   but 
now  they  are  exalted  into  fchools  of  virtue,  and  repre- 
iented  as  bulwarks  againft  vice.     It  is  probable,  mod  rea- 
ders will  be  apt  to  (mile  when  they  hear  them  fo  called, 
and  to  fay  to  their  defenders.  This  is  but  overdoing,  pre- 
Terve  them  to  us  as  innocent  amufements,  and  we  fliall 
not  much  contend  for  their  ufefulnefs.     It  is  indeed  but 
an  evidence^  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  caufe  for  their  advo- 
cates only  take  up  this  plea  when  they  are  unable  to  an- 
fwcr  the  arguments  againft  them  upon  any  other  footing. 
It  may  alfo  appear  that  they  are  deCgned  for  amufcment, 
if  we  confider  who  have  been  the  perlbns  in  all  ages  wha 
have  attended  them,  vii.  the  rich,  the  young,  and  the 
gay,  thofe  who  live  in  pleafure,  and  the  very  bufmefs  of 
whofe  lives  is  amufemeni. 

But  not  to  infift  on  thefe  circumftances,  I  think  it  i^ 
plain  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  immediate 
intention  of  plays  is  to  pleafe,  whatever  effefts  may  be 
pretended  to  flow  afteawards,  or  by  accident,  from  this 

**■  not  (b  much  ludicrous  as  ridiculous,  even  a  mountebank's 
**"  merry  andrew  would  be  hilTcd,  now  a  days,  for  luch  pueri- 
**  litieG  as  we  fee  abounding  in  Ariftophancs."  Rem.  on  An- 
^ierfon's  Pofitions  conceniing  the  unlawfulnefs  of  ftage-plays, 
page  8th. 

•  Plut.  dc  Glor-  Athen.  Sc  Sympof.  lib.  7.  queft-  8.  "  A» 
**  for  the  new  comedy,  it  is  fo   necclfary  an  ingredient  of  all 
^"  public  entertainments,  that  fo  to  fpeak,  one  may  as  well  make 
1^  Icafl  without  wine,  m  without  Menandcr." 
t  Shaftiburyf 
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pleafure.     They  confid  in  an  exa6t  imitation  of  hatufe^ 

and  the  conformity  of  the  perfonated  to  real  characters^ 
This  is  tl)e  great  aim,  and  the  gr^at  perfe£lion,  both  of 
the  potit  and  of  the  a£lors.  Now  this  imitation,  ofitfelf, 
gives  great  pleafure  to  the  fpeftator,  whether  the  actions 
reprefented  are  good  or  bad.  And,  in  itfeif  confidered, 
it  gives  only  pleafure ;  for  the  beauty  of  the  imitatton, 
as  fuch,  hath  no  moral  influence,  nor  any  connexion 
vith  morality,  but  what  it  may  derive  in  a  difiant  way 
from  the  nature  of  the  anions  which  the  poet  or  aftors 
choofe  to  reprcfent,  or  the  fpeftators  are  willing  to  fee- 
Every  |)erfon  who  thinks  impartially,  may  be  from  this 
convinced,  that  to  pleafe,  or  attempt  to  do  fo,  is  eflential 
to  the  llage,  and  its  firft,  or  rather  its  main  deiign  ;  how 
far  it  pollutes  or  purifies  is  accidental,  and  muft  depend 
upon  jthe  (kill  and  honedy  of  its  regulators  and  maiia*' 
gers. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  following  ai^gu^ 
mencs  are  humbly  offered  to  the  confideration  of  every- 
icrious  perfon,  to  (hew,  that  a  public  theatre  is  inconCf- 
tent  with  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  proteffion  :  which  if 
they  do  not  to  all  appear  to  be  each  of  themfingly  conclo-. 
five,  will  I  hope,  when  taken  together,  fufficiently  evince 
the  truth  of  the  proportion. 

In  the  firll  place.  If  it  be  confidered  as  an  amufement, 
it  is  improper,  and  not  fuch  as  any  Chriftian  may  law- 
folly  ui'e.  Here  we  muft  begin  by  laying  it  down  as  t 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  men  are  bound  fupreme^* 
ly  to  love,  and  habitually  to  ferve  God ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  take  his  law  as  the  rule,  and  his  glory  as  the  end,  not 
of  one,  but  of  all  their  aftions.  No  man,  at  any  time 
or  place  is,  nor  can  be,  abfolved  from  this  obligation* 
Every  real  Chriftian  lives  under  an  habitual  fenle  of  it. 
I  knowthis  expreflion,  aiming,  at  the  glory  of  God,  is 
called  a  cant  phrafe,  and  is  defpifed  and  derided  by  world- 
ly men.  It  were  eafy  however,  to  vindicate  it  from  rea- 
fon  ;  but  it  will  fuffice,  to  all  thole  for  whofe  ufe  this  dif- 
cpurfe  is  intended,  to  fay,  it  is  a  truth  taught  and  repeated 
in  the  facred  oracles,  that  all  things  were  made  for,  that 
all  things  ftiall  finally  tend  to,  and  therefore,  that  all  iutelli* 
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sent  emtures  ihould  fupreniely  and  uniformly  aim  at  the 
glcry  of  God. 

Now,  we  glorify  God  by  cultivating  holy  dirpofitions^ 
and  dcHHg  pious  and  ufeful  adtions.  Recreation  is  an 
intermiflSon  of  duty,  and  is  only  neceiTary  becaufe  of 
our  weaknefs ;  it  mud  be  fome  a£lion  indiiTerent  in  its 
Tiature,  which  becomes  lawful  and  ufeful  from  its  tenden^ 
cy  to.  refrelh  the  mind,  and  invigorate  it  for  duties  of 
more  importance.  The  ufe  of  recreation  is  precifely  the 
lame  as  the  ufe  of  ileep  ;  though  they  d\Ser  in  this,  th£^ 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  fleep  becomes  finful,  viz^ 
by  excefs,  whereas  there  are  ten  thoufand  ways  in  which 
recreations  become  fmfuL  It  is  needlefs  to  produce  paf- 
lages  of  Scripture  to  verify  the  above  alTcrtion  concerning 
«ur  obligation  to  glorify  God.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
^ivhole,  and  is  particularly  applied  to  indifferent  aftiona 
by  the  apoftle  Paul,  i  Cor.  x.  13.  "  Whether  therefore 
**  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatfoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
•*ofGod.'' 

If  there  were  on  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  a  juft 
tknCe  of  this  their  obligation,  (lage-plays,  nay,  and  ft 
.thoufand  other  amufements  now  in  ufe,  would  never 
liave  been  heard  of.  The  truth  is,  the  need  of  amufe- 
meat  is  much  lefs  than  people  commonly  apprehend^ 
sind,  where  it  is  not  neceffary,  it  muft  be  finful.  Thofe 
^v'ho  ftand  in  need  of  recreation  may  be  divided  into  two 
£>rt8,  fuch  as  are  employed  in  bodily  labor,  and  fuch 
918  have  their  fpirits  often  exhaufted  by  fludy  and  ap-« 
plication  of  mind.  As  to  the  iird  of  thefe,  a  mere  cef- 
£ition  from  labor  is  fufEcient  for  refrefhment,  and  in- 
«ieed  of  irfelf  gives  great  pleafure,  unlcfs  when  the  appe- 
tites are  inflamed  and  irritated  by  frequent  fenfual  grati- 
^cations ;  and  then  they  are  importunately  craved,  and 
become  neceffary  to  fill  the  intervals  of  work.  Of  this 
fort  very  few  arc  able  to  afford  fo  expenfive  a  recreation- 
9g  the  ftage*  And  even  as  to  the  other,  viz.  thofe  whofe 
fpirits  are  exhaufted  by  application  of  mind,  only  a  very 
fmali  number  of  them  will  chufe  the  diverfion  of  the 
Hage,  for  this  very  good  reafon,  that  focial  converfe  and 
bodily  exercife,  will  anfwer  the   purpofe   much   better. 
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Indeed,  if  weconfider  thejuft  and  legitimate  endof  fr« 
creations,  and  compare  it  with  the  perfons  who  moft  fre- 
quently engage  in  them,  we  (ball  find,  that  ninety-nine 
of  every  hundred  are  fiich  as  do  not  need  recreation  at  all. 
Perhaps  their  time  lies  heavy  upon  their  hands,  and  they 
feel  an  uneafinefs  and  impatience  under  their  prefent 
(late  ;  but  this  is  not  from  work,  but  from  idlenefsi 
and  from  the  emptinefs  and  unfatisfying  nature  of  the 
enjoyments,  which  they  chafe  with  fo  much  eagemefs,  one 
after  another,  vainly  feeking  from  them  that  good  which 
they  do  not  contain,  and  that  fatisfa£tion  which  tliey  can- 
not impart. 

From  this  I  think  it  undeniably  appears,  that  if  no  body 
were  to  attend  the  ftage,  but  fuch  as  really  needed  recrea* 
tion  or  amufement,  upon  Chriftian  principles, and  of  thefe 
fuch  only  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  of  thcfe  only 
fuch  as  did  themfelves  chufe  it,  there  is  not  a  place  this 
day  in  the  world  fo  large  as  to  afford  a  daily  audience. 
It  will  be  immediately  objected.  This  argument,  make  ai 
much  of  it  as  you  pleafe,  is  not  complete,  for  it  hinders 
not  but  that  fome,  however  few,  may  attend  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  with  warrantable  views.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  I  attack  not  a  play  fmgly  as  a  play,  nor 
one  perfon  for  being  a  witnefs  to  a  thing  of  that  naturei 
but  the  ilage  as  a  fyftem  containing  all  the  branches  I  have 
enumerated  above.  This  cannot  fubfifl  without  a  full 
audience,  and  frequent  attendance  ;  and  therefore  is,  by 
its  conllitution,  a  conllant  and  powerful  invitation  to  fin, 
and  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  the  commiffion  of  it* 
Perhaps  fome  will  Hill  object,  that  this  argument  is  too 
finely  fpun,  that  it  fcems  to  demand  perfeftion,  and  to 
find  fault  with  every  pratlice,  in  which  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  fin  will  be  committed.  That,  if  this  holds,  we 
fhould  no  more  contribute  to  the  cftablifhment  of  churches 
than  play-hoafes,  becaufe  we  have  a  moral  certainty,  that 
no  con';;regation  ever  will  meet  together  on  earth,  but 
much  fin  will  be  committed,  both  by  minifter  and  people^ 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  commanded  du- 
ty which  is  attended  with  fin  by  defe6>,  and  what  is  no 
wh:;re  commanded,  which  necelTarily  invit<rs  to  fin  by  its 
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nature,  and  is  in  fubftance  linful  to  the  great  majority  of 
thofe  who  attend  it. 

fiut  further,  the  flage  is  an  improper,  that  is  to  fay,  ah 
unlawful  recreation  to  all  without  exception,  i3ecaufe  it 
confunies  too  much  time.  This  is  a  circumdance  which, 
however  little  impreffion  it  may  make  upon  thofe  who 
find  their  time  often  a  burden,  will  appear  of  the  greateff 
moment  to  every  fcrious  Chriilian.  In  proportion  as  any 
man  improves  in  holinefs  of  heart,  he  increafes  in  ufeful- 
nels  of  life,  and  acquires  a  deeper  aud  flronger  fenie  oi 
the  worth  and  value  of  time.  To  fpend  an  hour  unpro- 
fitably,  appears-  to  fuch  a  perfon  a  greater  crime,  than  to 
many  the  commiffion  of  grofs  fm.  And,  indeed  it  ought 
to  appear  very  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  believe 
the  reprefentation  given  by  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  of  his 
own  procedure  at  the  day  of  judgment,  '*  Caft  ye  the  un- 
"  PROFITABLE  fcrvant  into  utter  darknefs,  where  there 
"  ihall  be  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnafliing  of  teeth.'* 
M^tt.  XXV.  30.  Mark  this,  ye  lovers  of  pleafure,  ye  fons 
of  gaiety  and  mirth,  who  imagine  you  are  fent  unto  the 
world  for  no  higher  end  than  your  own  entertainment ; 
and  who,  .if  you  are  free  from,  or  able  any  how  to  palliate 
your  groffer  fins,  never  once  refleft  on  die  heavy  account 
againft  you  of  wafted  time. 

Though  there  were  no  other  objeftion  againft  the  ftage 
as  a  recreation,  but  this  one,  it  is  furely  faulty.  If  recre- 
ations are  only  lawful  becaufe  necciTary,  they  muft  ceafe 
to  be  lawful  when  they  are  no  longer  neceflary.  The 
length  and  duration  of  regular  comedy  and  tragedy  is 
already  fixed  and  fettled  by  rules  of  long  ftanding ;  and, 
I  fuppofe,  whatever  other  circumftance  may  be  confeffed 
to  need  reformation,  all  men  of  tafte  will  agree,  that  thefe 
(hall  continue  as  they  are.  Now  I  leave  to  all  who  know 
how  much  time  the  preparation  for  fuch  a  public  appear- 
ance, and  the  neceflary  attendance,  muft  take  up,  to 
judye,  whether  it  is  not  too  much  to  be  given  to  mere  re- 
creation. 

This  holds  particularly  in  the  cafe^i  recreation  of  mind, 
between  which  and  bodily  exercife.\here  is  a  very  great 
difference.  Tor  bodily  exercife  in  fome  cafes,  for  ex- 
Vol.  IIL  S 
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ample,  when  the  health  requires  it  may  be  continued'fbr 
a  long  time,  only  for  this  reafon,  that  it  may  have  effefijF 
lading  in  proportion  to  the  time  fpent  in  it.  But  giving^ 
the  mind  to  pleafure  by  way  of  recreation  mufc  be  fliort; 
or  it  is  certainly  hurtful  \  it  gives  men  a  habit  of  idleneik 
and  trifling,  and  makes  them  averfe  from  returning  toanj 
thing  that  requires  ferious  application;  So  true  is  thiSt 
and  fo  applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe,  that  I  could  almoft 
reft  the  whole  argument  upon  it,  that  no  man,  who  ha» 
made  the  trial,  can  deliberately  and  with  a  good  confd* 
ence  affirm,  that  attending  plays  has  added  ftrength  ta 
his  mind^  and  warmth  to  his  afleftions,  in  the  duties  of 
devotion ;  that  it  has  made  him  more  able  and  wilUng  t» 
exert  his  intelle£lual  powers  in  the  graver  and  more  im« 
portant  offices  of  the  ChriRian  life  ;  nay,  or  even  made 
him  more  diligent  and  aftive  in  the  buftnefs  of  civil  life.' 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  commonly  of  fach  length  as  to  pro. 
duce  a  fatiety  and  wearinefs-  of  itfelf,  and  to  require  reft 
and  refrefhment  to  recruit  the  exhaufted  fptrits,  a  thing 
quite  abfurd  and  felf-contradi£tory  in  what  is  called  a  re- 
creation. 

But  the  ftage  is  not  merely  an  unprofitable  confampk: 
tion  of  time,  it  is  further  improper  as  a  recreation,  becaufe 
it  agitates  the  paffions  too  violently,  and  interefts  too- 
deeply,  fo  as,  in  fome  cafes,  to  bring  people  into  a  real^ 
while  they  behold  an  imaginary  diftrefe.  Keeping  in 
view  the  end  of  recreation,  will  enable  us  to  judge  right- 
ly of  this^  It  is  to  refrefh  and  invigorate  the  mind.-^ 
Therefore  when,  inftead  of  reft,  which  is  properly  called 
felaxationof  mind,  recreations  are  ufed,  their  excellence 
eonfifts  in  their  being,  not  only  a  pleafant,  but  an  eafjr 
cxercifeofthe  intelLftual  powers.  Whatever  is  difficulty 
and  either  requires  or  caufes  a  ftronp:  application  of  mind^. 
is  contrary  to  their  intention.  Now  it  is  plain,  that 
dramatic  reprefentations  fix  the  attention  fo  very  deeply^ 
and  intereft  the  affecliors  fo  very  ftrongly,  that,  in  a  little 
lime,  they  fatigue  the  irind  themfelves,  and  however  ea- 
gerly are  they  defirecTdnd  followed,  there  are  many  ferioua 
and  uicful  occupation}.^  in  which  niea  will  continue  lo»- 
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ger,  without  exhauftiog  the  fpirits,  than  in  attending  the 
theatre. 

Indeed,  in  this  reff)e£k  they  are  wholly  contrary  to  what 
ihould  be  the  view  of  every  Chriftian.  He  ought  to  &C 
bouiids  to,  and  endeavor  to  moderate  his  paffions  as  mudi 
as  pofliUe,in(lead  of  voluntarily  and  unneceflarily  ezci- 
ling  them.  The  human  paffions,  fmce  the  fall,  are  all  of 
diem  but  two  llrong ;  and  are  not  finful  on  account  of 
their  weaknefs,  but  their  excels  and  mifapplication.  This 
is  fo  generally  true,  that  it  hardly  admits  of  an  exception; 
unlefs  it  might  be  counted  an  exception,  that  fome  vicious 
paiBons,  when  they  gain  an  afcendancy,  extinguiih  others 
which  oppofe  their  gratification.  For,  though  religion 
is  confiUent  throughout,  there  are  many  vices,  which  art 
mutually  repugnant  to,  and  defiruAive  of,  each  other. 
But  this  exception  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  pre&nt 
argument. 

Now  the  great  care  of  every  Chriftian,  is  to  keep  his 
paffions  and  affeftions  within  due  bounds,  and  to  dirtft 
them  to  their  proper  objeds.  With  rtfpe£t  to  the  firft  of 
thefe,  the  chief  influence  of  theatrical  reprefentations  upi> 
on  the  fpeftator,  is  to  (Irengthen  the  paffions  by  induU 
gence  ;  for  there  they  are  all  exhibited  in  a  lively  man» 
ner,  and  fuch  as  is  mod  fit  to  communicate  the  impre& 
fion.  As  to  directing  them  to  their  proper  objects,  it  wiK 
be  afterwards  (hown,  that  the  (lage  has  rather  the  contra- 
ry efiedt ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  XhwtL 
it  may  be  done  much  more  efiedually,  and  much  mors 
iafely  another  way. 

This  tendency  of  plays  to  intereft  the  aSedions,  fhows 
their  impropriety  as  a  recreation  on  another  account.  It 
ihows  that  they  mull  be  exceeding  liable  to  abufe  by  ez^ 
oefs,  even  fuppofing  them  in  a  certain  degree  to  be  inno- 
cent. It  is  certain  there  is  no  life  more  unworthy  of  a 
man,  hardly  any  more  criminal  in  a  Chriilian,  than  a  life 
of  perpetual  amufement,  a  life  where  no  valuable  purpofii 
is  purfued,  but  the  intelle£tual  faculties  wholly  employed 
in  purchafing  and  indulging  fenfual  gratifications.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  all  of  us  are  by  nature  too  much  m* 
clincd  thus  to  live  to  ourfelves,  and  not  to  Ood.    Thcto-^ 
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fore,  where  recreations  are  neceifary,  a  watch&l  Chri(& 
an  will  particularly  beware  of  thofe  that  are  infnaring; 
and,  by  being  too  grateful  and  delicious,  ready  to  lead  to 
excefs.  This  difcriminating  care  and  caution,  is  juft  as 
much  the  duty  of  a  Chriftian,  as  any  that  can  be  namedi 
Though  it  is  immediately  converfant  only  about  the 
temptations  and  incitements  to  fin,  and  not  the  a&ual 
commiffion  of  it,  it  becomes  a  duty  dire£tly  binding,  both 
from  the  command  of  God,  and  the  neceffity  of  the  thing 
itfelf.  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempts- 
^^  tion,"  Mat.  xxvi.  41.  fays  our  Saviour  to  all  hisdifci« 
pies  ;  and  elfewhere,  ^^  What  I  fay  unto  you,  I  fay  unto 
V  all,  Watch,"  Mark  xiii.  37.  And  the  apolHe  Paul 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  "  See  then  that  ye  walk  circum- 
^  fpe£lly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wife,  redeeming  the  time 
•f*  becaufe  the  days  are  evil,"  Eph.  v.  15. 

If  we  confider  the  light  in  which  the  Scripture  fets- 
pur  prefent  fituation,  and  the  account  there  given  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  refolution,  the  fame  thing  will  evi- 
dently appear  to  be  our  duty.  It  is  impoiBble  that  we 
can  refift  the  flighted  temptation,  but  by  the  ailinance 
of  divine  grace.  Now  how  can  this  be  expefted^  if  we 
put  our  conftancy  to  unneceffary  trials,  not  only  contra- 
ry to  reafon,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  our  own  fafety, 
but  in  the  face  of  an  exprefs  command  of  God  to  be 
watchful.  "  Lord^  lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  a 
petition  which  we  are  taught  to  offer  up,  by  him  who 
knew  what  was  in  man.  But  how  much  do  thofe  a£t  in 
oppofition  to  this,  and  even  in  contempt  of  it,  who  make 
temptations  to  themfelves.  And  are  not  ftage-plays 
temptations  of  the  ftrongeft  kind,  in  which  the  mind  is 
foftened  with  pleafure,  and  the  aiTeftions  powerfully  ex- 
cited  ?  How  little  reafon  is  there  to  hope  that  men  in  the 
pfe  of  them  will  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  J 
If  any  e^peft,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  be  preferved  by 
divine  power,  they  are  guilty  of  the  fin,  which  is  in  Scrip- 
ture called  "  tempting  God." 

It  is  this  very  circumilanqe,  a  liablenefs  to  abufe  by 
excefs,  that  renders  many  other  amufements  alio  ordina?. 
rily  unla\^ful  to  Chriftians,  though,  perhaps^  in  their  ^ 
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neral  nature,- they  cannot  be  fhown  to  be  criminal. 
Thus  it  is  not  eafy  to  refute  the  reaibnings,  by  which  io- 
^nioos  men  endeavor  to  (how  that  games  of  hazard 
are  not  in  themfelves  fmful ;  but  by  their  enticing, 
infnaring  nature,  and  the  excefs  which  almoft  infepa- 
TaUy  accompanies  them,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  them  highly  dangerous,  lawful  to  very  few 
peribna,  and  in  very  few  cafes.  And,  if  they  were  as 
puUic  in  their  nature  as  plays,  if  they  required  the  con- 
currence of  as  many  operators,  and  as  great  a  number 
of  perfons  to  join  in  them,  I  could  have  little  fcruple 
in  affirming,  that,  in  every  poflible  cafe,  they  would  be 
linftil. 

The  preceding  confiderations  are  greatly  confirmed  by 
the  following,  That  when  plays  are  chofenas  a  recreation, 
for  which  they  are  fo  exceedingly  improper,  it  is  always 
in  oppofition  to  other  methods  of  recreation,  which  are 
pcrfeflly  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and  not  liable  to  any  of 
thcfe  obje£lions.  Where  recreations  are  neccffary,  if 
there  were  only  one  fort  to  be  had,  fome  inconvenien- 
cies  could  not  be  fo  ftrong  an  argument  againft  the  ufe 
of  them.  But  where  there  are  different  kinds,  to  pre- 
fer thofe  which  are  lefs,  to  thofe  which  are  more  fit, 
mud  needs  be  finful-  Such  a  tendemefs  and  circum- 
ipe£tion  is  indeed,  in  this  age,  fo  rare  and  unufual,  that 
I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  almoil  impoflible  to  fix  a  fenfe  of 
its  importance  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader :  or,  if  it 
be  done,  in  any  meafure  for  a  time,  the  example  of  a 
corrupt  world,  who  are  altogether  void  of  it,  will  imme- 
diately cfFdce  the  impreffion.  But,  however  few  may 
**  have  ears  to  hear  it,"  the  thing  is  ccrtuin,  that  as  the 
prpgrefs  of  his  fanftification  is  the  fupreme  defire  and 
oare  of  every  Chrillian,  fo  he  is  continually  liable  to  be 
ieduced  by  temptation,  and  infefted  by  example  ;  and 
therefore,  from  a  diftruft  of  his  own  rcfolution,  will  not 
Voluntarily  and  unneceffarily  prefer  a  dangerous  to  a 
Tafc  amufement.  To  prefer  a  very  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful means  of  attaining  any  worldly  end,  to  one  fure  and 
eafy ;  to  prefer  a  clumfy  improper  inftrument,  to  one 
perfedtly  fit  for  any  piece  of  work,  would  be  reckoned  nt 
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fmall  evidence  of  folly  in  theaflairs  of  civil  life.  If  i 
in  flcknefs  (liould  chufe  a  medicine  of  a  very  quefliona- 
ble  nature  of  very  dangerous  and  uncertain  operation, 
when  he  had  equal  acceJs  to  one  intirely  fafe,  of  ap* 
proved  reputation  and  fuperior  efficacy,  it  would  be  ef- 
teemed  next  to  madnefs.  Is  there  not  then  a  real  con- 
formity between  the  cafes  ?  Is  not  a  like  care  to  be  taken 
of  our  fouls  as  of  our  bodies  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  obligation 
fo  much  the  llronger,  by  how  much  the  one  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  other  ?  The  difierent  conduct  of  men,  and 
their  diiFerent  fate  in  this  refpeft,  is  well  defcribed  by  tbe 
wife  man,  ^^  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always,  but 
<'  he  that  h;^rdencth  his  heart  (hall  fall  into  milcbiefi** 
Prov.  xxviii.  14. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  fhewing  the  improprie^ 
of  the  iiage  as  a  recreation  and  amufement  for  Chrifii- 
ans,  that  it  is  codly  and  expenfive,  and  that  this  coft  is 
altogether  unneceflary,  fince  the  end  might  be  obtained, 
not  only  as  well,  but  much  better,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  i 
perhaps,  in  mod  cafes,  at  no  expence  at  all.  'l  know 
this  argument  will  be  treated  with  great  contempt  by 
thofe  who  live  in  affluence,  and  know  no  other  ufe  of 
riches  but  to  feed  their  appetites,  and  make  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  fubfervient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vio- 
lent and  ungovernable  defires.  But  though  none  in  tbis 
world  have  any  title  to  hinder  them  from  difpofiog  of  their 
wealth  as  they  pleafe,  they  mult  be  called  to  conGder^ 
that  they  have  a  mafter  in  heaven.  To  him  they  mult 
render  an  account  at  the  lad  day,  and,  in  this  account, 
the  ufe  that  they  make  of  their  riches  is  not  to  be  ex* 
cepted.  Tiie  great  have,  no  doubt,  the  diftinguilhed  ho- 
nor, if  they  pleafe  to  embrace  it,  of  contributing  to  the 
happinefsof  multitudes  under  them,  and  difpenfmg,  un-- 
der  God,  a  great  variety  of  the  comforts  of  this  life.  But 
it  would  abate  the  envy  and  impatience  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  world,  and  moderate  their  appetite  after  riches,  if 
they  would  confider,  that  the  more  that  is  committed  to 
them,  the  more  they  have  to  account  for.  The  gretteft 
ftod  richeil  man  on  earth  hath  not  any  licence  in  tbe  word 
%d  God,  for  au  unueceflury  walle  of  his  fubllance,  or  coii-^ . 
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ititntng  it  in  unprofitable  and  hurtful  pleafures ;  and,  un« 
der  the  one  or  both  of  thefe  charaflers,  that  muft  fal),  that 
is  laid  out  upon  the  ilage. 

Let  not  any  reader,  who  cannot  find  a  fatisfying  an- 
IWer  to  thefe  dbjeftions  againft  the  ftage  as  an  unchriftian 
mmofement,  from  the  word  of  God,  take  the  praflice  of 
the  worid  as  a  refuge  or  fan6luary,  and  fay,  This  is  car* 
vying  matters  to  an  extreme ;  If  thefe  maxims  are  rigidly 
adhered  to,  you  will  exclude  from  the  number  of  Chrif. 
tians,  not  only  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  but  many 
Qtherwife  of  excellent  and  amiable  charaders.     Though 
this  if  the  weakeft  of  all  arguments,  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  hath  of  all  others   the  ilrongeft  effcft,  and   moft 
powerfully  contributes  to  fet  people's  minds  at  eafe  in  a 
doubtful  or  dangerous  praftice.     How  hard  is  it  to  make 
men  fenfible  of  the  evil  of  fuch  fins  as  cuflom  authorifes, 
*  and  fioifhion  jufiifies  ?    There  is  no  making  them  alhamed 
of  them,  becaufe  they  are  common  and  reputable,  and 
there  is  no  making  them  afraid  of  what  they  fee  done, 
without  fufpicion  by  nmubers  on  every  hand.     But  is 
there  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  example  of  others 
will  prove  a  juft  and  valid  excufe  for  any  pra£tice  at  the 
judgment  feat  of  Chrift  ?     Will  the  greatnefs  or  the  num- 
ber of  offenders  fcreen  them  from  his  power?     Or  can 
that  man  expe£l  a  gracious  acceptance  with  him,  who  has 
fuffered  his  commands  to  be  qualified  by  prevailing  opi- 
nion,  and  would  not  follow  him  farther  than  the  bulk  of 
mankind  would  bear  him  company. 

I  fhall  clofe  the  refle£tions  upon  this  part  of  the  fub- 
jeft  by  obferving,  that  there  are  two  general  charafters- 
of  the  difciples  oi  Chrift,  which  will  appear,  if  we  confuk 
the  fori ptures,  to  be  cfTential  to  them,  and  which  feem 
sJtogether  inconfiftent  with  theatrical  amufemcnts.  The 
firil  is  felf-denial  and  mortification.  Though  we  fhould 
not  infill  upon  the  particular  objedtions  againft  the  ftage, 
there  is  fomething  of  pomp  and  gaiety  in  it,  on  the  beft 
poffible  fuppofition,  that  is  inconliftent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Chriflian.  The  gofpel  is  the  religion  of  finn«rs, 
who  are  faved  from  wrath  by  the  rich  mercy  and  free 
grace  of  Cod.    The  life  of  fuch  then,  muft  be  a  life  of 
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penitence,  humility  and  mortification.  The  followeri 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  mud  bear  the  crofs,  and  tread  in 
the  fame  path  of  fuflfering  and  felf-denial,  in  which  he 
hjith  gone  before  them.  In  their  baptifinal  covenant  they 
renounce  the  world,  by  which  is  not  meant  fuch  grofi 
crimes  as  are  a  violation  of  natural  light,  as  well  as-a 
tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  God,  but  that  exceffive  at- 
tachment to  prefent  indulgence,  which  is  more  properly 
exprefied  by  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world*.  It  is 
true  there  are  many  precepts  in  Scripture,  which  require 
us  to  maintain  an  habitual  gratitude  and  thankful  frame 
of  fpirit,  nay,  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway.  But  there  ia 
a  great  difference  between  this  joy,  and  that  of  worldly 
men  ;  as  they  do  not  rife  from  the  fame  fource,  fo  tliey 
cannot  pofUbly  exprefs  themfelves  In  the  fame  way.    . 

♦  It  is  not  improper  here  to  confidcr  the  ancient  form  of  bap- 
tifm,  and  what  was  fuppofed  by  the  fathers  to  be  implied  in  it| 
Apoft.  Conil.  lib.  7.  cap.  41.  apotassomai  to  satana^  &c-  "  I  re- 
'<  nounce  fatan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps,  and  his  ferricef 
^'  and  his  angels,  and  his  inventions,  and  all  things  that  belong 
"  to  him,  or  arc  fubjccl  to  him."  Ambrof.  de  Initiatis.  In- 
{jreffuscs  rcjjeneralionis  facrarium,  &c.— "  Thou  haft  enter - 
**  ed  into  the  holy  place  of  regeneration  ;  repeat  what  you 
"  were  there  afked,  and  rccollccl  what  you  cnfwcred.  You  re* 
*'  noimced  the  devil,  and  his  works,  and  his  world,  and  his 
"  luxury  and  pleafurcs."  llieron.  Com.  in  Malt.  xv.  26.  Re- 
nuntio  tibi  diubole,  See.  "  I  renounce  Ihce,  fatan,  and  thy 
**  pomp,  and  thy  vices,  and  ihy  world,  which  lieth  in  wicked-- 
"  nefs."  And  that  we  may  know  wh&t  they  had  particularly 
in  vie  v.-  by  the  pomps  of  the  world  which  they  renounced,  they 
arc  fomelimcs  exprcfsly  faid  to  be  the  public  ihows.  Thus 
Salvian  de  I'rov'ul'.nt.  lib.  6.  pap^e  107.  Qua  eft  enim  in  bap- 
fifmo,  Srr.  '»  Forwhutis  the  firft  profeflion  of  a  Chriftian  m 
"  biiptifm  ?  What,  but  that  thf  y  profcfs  to  renounce  the  de* 
•*  \i!,  and  his  pomps,  his  Ihows,  and  his  works.  Therefore 
*'  fhov.'s  and  poiups,  by  our  own  ciaiftflion,  are  the  works  of 
*•  the  ucvil.  How,  O  Chiifliau,  will  thou  follow  the  public 
*'  fljov.s  aflf r  baptifm,  which  thou  confefleft  to  be  the  Works  of 
"  the  de\il?'* 

'I'h,  jre  arc  lV>mc  who  prct(  nd,  that  Chriftians  w-ere  only  kept 
from  Ik-  Ihows,  bL^a-jfc  ihcy  \>tre  mixed  vith  idolatrous 
rllc!-  ;  but  it  iu  \n  be  n.jtcd,  that  in  thL*  time  ofSalvian,  idolatry 
Tr.^s  abolifrict],  J'Tiu  tlie  liiows  v.ereuo  longer  exhibited  in  ho- 
nor (^f  i.'Iol  j;cd5.  ('vtilof  Jcrufalera  ulfo,  after  idolatry  was 
dcilroycd,  courii4V:<. -^  ilic  thaij^c  agaiuft  the  Ihows. 
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'Another  branch  of  the  Chriftian  temper,  betwcea 
^hich  and  theatrical  amufements,  there  appears  a  very 
great  oppofition,  is  fpiritualicy  and  heavenlinefs  of  mind. 
All  reid  Chridians  are,  and  account  themfelves  pilgrims 
and  (Irangers  on  the  earth,  fet  their  affeftions  on  things 
above,  and  have  their  converfation  in  heaven.  Whatever 
tends  to  weaken  thefe  difpofitions,  they  will  carefully 
avoid,  as  contrary  to  their  duty  and  their  intereft.  Is  not 
this  the  cafe  with  theatrical  amufements  ?  Are  they  not 
very  delicious  to  a  fenfual  and  carnal  mind  ?  Do  they  not 
exaite,  gratify,  and  (Irengthen  thefe  afFe£tionS|  which  it  is 
mofl  the  buiinefs  of  a  Chriftian  to  reftrain  ?  Are  not  the 
indulgence  of  worldly  pleafure,  and  heavenlinefs  of  mind, 
mutually  deftru£tive  of  each  other  ?  This  is  fo  plain, 
that  anciently  thofe  who  gave  themfelves  up  to  a  life  o£ 
eminent  holinefs  and  piety,  ufcd  to  retire  wholly  from 
the  commerce  of  the  world  and  the  fociety  of  men. 
Though  this  was  wrong  in  itfelf,  and  foon  found  to 
be  very  liable  to  fuperftitious  abufe,  it  plainly  fhows  hovr 
much  they  err  upon  the  oppofite  fide,  who  being  called  to 
wean  the  afIt:£tions  from  the  world,  do  yet  voluntarily 
and  unneceflarily  indulge  themfelves  in  the  mod  delicioua 
and  intoxicating  pleafures. 

What  is  offered  above,  I  hope,  will  fuffice  to  ihow  that 
the  ilage,  confidered  fimply  as  an  entertainment,  cannot 
be  lawfully  ufed  by  a  Chriftian.  But  we  muft  now  pro-* 
treed  in  the  fecond  place.  To  confider  the  modern  pre* 
tence,  that  it  is  ufeful  and  inftru£tive  ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  the 
language  of  one  of  its  defenders,  "  A  warm  incentive  to 
**  virtue,  and  powerful  prefervative  againft  vice."*  Th« 
jfame  author  gives  us  this  account  of  tragedy  :  "  True  tra* 
***  gedy  is  a  ferious  le£lure  upon  our  duty,  fliorter  than  art 
•'  epic  poem,  and  longer  than  a  fable,  otherwife  differing 
**  from  both  only  in  the  method,  which  is  dialogue  inftead 
•*  of  narration  ;  its  province  is  to  bring  us  in  love  with 
*'  the  more  exalted  virtues,  and  to  create  a  deteftation  of 
*  ^  the  blacker  and  (humanly  fpeaking)  more  enormous 

•  Remarks  on  Anclerfon's  Pofitions  concernmg  the  unlawful- 
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**  crimes.''  On  comedy  he  fays,  "  an  infinaating  mirth 
^  laughs  us  out  of  our  frailties  by  making  us  afliamed  of 
*'  them.  Thus,  when  they  are  well  intended,  tragedf 
*  and  comedy  work  to  one  purpofe,  the  one  manages  u 
•*  as  children,  the  other  convinces  us  as  men." 

In  order  to  treat  this  part  of  the  fubje£l  with  preciGon^ 
I  muft  beg  the  reader  to  recal  to  mind  the  account  former- 
ly given  of  what  is  implied  in  the  ftage,  even  under  tbe 
beil  poifible  regulation ;  becaufe,  unlefs  this  be  aDowed 
me,  I  confefs  the  argument  to  be  defeflive.  It  is  not  dent* 
ed,  that  there  may  be,  and  are  to  be  found,  in  fome  dra- 
matic performances,  noble  and  excellent  fentimenta. 
Thefe  indeed  are  much  fewer  than  is  commonly  fuppofid, 
as  might  be  ihewn  by  an  examination  of  fome  of  the  moft 
celebrated  plays.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  'die 
ibining  thoughts  that  are  applauded  in  the  world  by  nien 
of  taftcj  and  the  f6lid  and  profitable  truths  of  rdig^oiu 
However,  it  is  allowed,  that  there  are  fome  things  to  be 
found  in  plays,  againft  which  no  juft  objeflion  can  be 
Inade  ^  and  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  then\  fiill  more 
pure  than  any  that  do  yet  exift ;  but  the  queftion  is^  Whe- 
ther it  is  poffible  now  to  find,  or  reafonatde  to  hope  to 
find,  fuch  a  number  of  pieces,  in  their  prevailing  ten- 
dency, agreeable  to  the  holinefs  and  purity  of  the  Cbrif- 
fian  character,  as  are  neceflary  to  fupport  a  public  theatre  ? 
Till  this  is  accompliihed,  all  that  is  done  to  fupport  the 
theatre  in  the  mean  time,  is  done  to  fupport  the  intereft  of 
vice  and  wickednefs ;  whatever  it  niay  be  in  itfelf,  and 
fingly  confidered.  And  if  fuch  an  entire  reformation  be 
impoifible,  a  partial  reformation,  or  mixing  a  few  good 
things  with  it,  is  not  only  ineffedlual,  but  hurtful.  It 
makes  a  bad  caufe  a  little  more  plaufible,  and  therefinre 
flhe  temptation  {o  much  the  more  formidable. 

Tliere  is  a  difcourfe  of  a  foreigner  of  fome  note,  in^ 
wlwch  he  exerts  all  his  eloquence  in  commendation  < 
plays,  when  uled  in  the  public  fchools,  for  the  improve^^* 
ment  of  youth  in  a£tion  and  elocution,  under  the  direc— 
tion  of  their  matters.     As  this  gentleman  was  a  clergy 
man,  his  authority  is  often  ufcd  on  this  fubjeft.     But  i—  t 
wght  to  be  obferved,  that  as  he  was  a  young  man  wl) 
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he  employed  bis  eloquence  in  this  caufe,  fo,  what  he  fayt, 
ftrongly  fupports  the  propriety  of  the  di(lin£iion  I  have 
laid  down.  He  exprefsly  confines  the  argument  to  fuch 
plays  as  were  reprefented  by  youths  in  the  fchools,  and 
reje£ts  with  great  abhorrence  the  public  flage,  and  fuch  at 
were  afted  by  mercenary  players.  Of  the  laft  fort  he  hath 
the  following  ftrong  words.  '^  At  hie  vereor  A.  ne  qui  finC 
"  inter  vos  qui  ex  me  quaerant :  Quid  agis  adolefcens  ? 
"  Tune  comoedos,  Hiftriones,  mimos»  ex  eloquentiae  ftu* 
^  diofis  iatbre  paras  ?  Egone  ?  Hiftriones  ?  Quos  ?  Aft 
*^  vtles  illos  qui  in  fcenam  prodeunt  mercede  condudii  f 
^'  (^  qusftus  caufa  quamlibet  perfonam  induant  ?  Qui 
*'  paffim  per  urbes  vagantes  artem  fuam  venalem  habent  I 

**  Qui,  merito,  Romano  jure,  infamia  notantur  ? Ab* 

^*  fit,  a  me  abfit,  ut  in  hac  impietatis  fchola  teneros  adolef- 

^  centium  animos  eloquentia  imbui  velim.     Quanticun* 

^  que  earn  facio,  tanti  tamen  non  eft.     Satius  eifet  balbu* 

^^  tire,  imo  fatius  mutum  effe,  quam  non  fine  fummo  ani* 

*•  mi   peiiculo  eloquentiam  difcere*"     Which   paflagt 

tnay  be  tranflated  thus ;  ^^  But  here  I  am  afraid  fome  of 

^*  you  will  be  ready  to  challenge  me,  and  to  fay,  what  if 

**  this  you  aim  at,  young  man  ?  Do  you  intend  to  makd 

^'  all  who  ftudy  eloquence  comedians,  players,  buffoons  ? 

«*  Do  I  indeed  I  What  fort  of  players  ?  Thofe  contempt!* 

•*  ble  wretches,  who  are  hired  to  come  upon  the  ftage^ 

^*  and  who  for  gain  will  perfonate  any  charafter  whatever? 

*•*  Who  go  about  through  different  cities  making  merchan- 

*•  dize  of  their  art  ?  Who  are  juftly  marked  with  infamy 

**  in  the  Roman  law  ?  ■ » ■  ■  Far,  far  be  it  from  me  to  pro- 

^*  pofe,  that  the  tender  minds  of  youth  fliould  be  taught 

*•  eloquence  in  this  fehool  of  impiety.     However  much 

**  I  value  it,  1  value  it  not  at  this  rate.     Better  it  wem 

•"'  they  fhould  ftammer  in  fpeech,  nay,  better  that  they 

•*  were  dumb  and  incapable  of  fpeech,  than  that  they 

**  fliould  learn  the  art  of  eloquence,  by  putting  their  fouls 

**  in  the  raoft  imminent  danger.'*     Now,  whether  this  an* 

thor's  fcheme  was  right  or  not,  I  have  no  occafion  at  pre- 

fcQt  to  debate  with  him  as  an  adverfary,  fpr  he  rejects  with 

-  •  W.eiTPf^pl^  Oratio  d«  Com«dii»,        ... 
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ItUiorrence  the  imputation  of  favoring  the  caufe  againft 
which  I  plead. 

When  a  public  theatre  is  defended  as  a  means  of  inilruc- 
tion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  of  importance  to  obferve, 
ihat  it  is  a  method  altogether  uncommanded  and  unautho- 
rized in  the  word  of  God.  This  will  probably  appear  a 
very  weak  argument  to  many,  but  it  will  not  appear  fo  to 
thofe  who  have  a  firm  belief  of,  and  a  juft  etteem  for  that 
book  of  life.  Such  will  not  expefl,  that  any  method  will 
prove  effeflually  to  make  men  '^  wife  unto  falvation,** 
without  the  blelling  of  God,  and  they  will  hardly  be  indu- 
ced to  look  for  this  blefling  upon  the  ftage.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  now  pleaded  for  in  a  higher  light, 
and  on  a  more  important  account,  than  merely  as  an 
imufement,  viz.  as  proper  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  fhould  therefore  have  a  pofitive  warrant  before  it 
be  employed  in  this  caufe,  left  it  fliould  meet  with  the 
&me  reception  that  all  other  human  devices  will  meet 
with,  "  Who  hath  required  thefe  things  at  your  hands  ?" 

•  .  And  that  none  may  ufe  a  delufory  fort  of  realbning,  and 
ihift  from  one  pretence  to  another,  faying,  it  becomes  a 
lawful  amufement  by  its  tendency  to  inftruct,  and  an  ef- 
fe£lual  indru&ion  by  its  power  to  pleafe  at  the  fame  time; 
it  mud  be  obferved,  that  a  finful  amufement  is  not  to  be 
indulged  on  any  pretence  whatfoever ;  for  we  muft  not 
V  do  evil,  that  good  may  come."  Nay,  call  it  only  a 
dangerous  amufement,  even  in  that  cafe,  no  pretence  of 
poffible  or  probable  inftrudtion  (though  fuch  a  thing  were 
not  contrary  to  the  fuppofition)  is  fufficicnt  to  warrant  it. 
Nothing  lefs  than  its  being  ncccflary,  could  authorife  the 
pra£tice,  and  that  I  hope  none  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  af- 
firm. 

•  It  can  never  be  affirmed  to  be  ncceffary,  without  a  blaf- 
phemous  impeachment  of  tlie  divine  wifdom.  If  the  holy 
fcriptures,  and  the  methods  there  authorifed  and  appoint- 
ed, are  full  and  fufficient  for  our  fpiritual  improvement, 
adl  others  muft  be  wholly  unneceffary.  And  if  they  are 
the  nioft  powerful  and  the  moft  efTedual  means,  no  others 
muft  be  fuffcred  to  come  into  rivalftiip  and  competition 
with  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  muft  be  condemned  as 
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wrong,  or  laid  afide  as  comparatively  weak.  The  truth 
is,  the  ftage  can  never  be  defended  on  a  more  untenable 
footing,  than  when  it  is  reprefented  as  having  a  moral  or 
virtuous,  that  is  to  fay,  a  pious  or  religious  tendency. 
What  Chrllliim  can  hear  fuch  a  plea  with  patience  ?  Is 
the  **  law  of  the  Lord  perfeft,  converting  the  foul  ?  Is  it 
**  able  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfedl, thoroughly  furnifli- 
**  cd  to  every  good  work  ?"  What  then  are  its  defefts 
vbich  mud  be  fupplied  by  the  theatre  ?  Have  the  faints  of 
God,  for  fo  many  ages,  been  carried  fafcly  through  all  the 
dark  and  difficult  fteps  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  with 
his  law  as  a  '*  light  to  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  their  path/* 
and  yet  is  it  now  neceflary,  that  they  Ihould  have  addi- 
tbnal  illumination  from  a  well  regulated  ilage  ?  Have 
there  been  for  fo  long  a  time  paflors  employed,  bearing  a 
divine  commiffion  ?  ordinances  adminillered  according 
divine  inftitution  ?  Have  thefe  been  hitherto  effetlu- 
alfor  *'  perfefting  the  faints,  for  the  work  of  the  minillry, 
'**  and  for  edifying  the  body  of  Chrift  ?"  And  fiiall  we  not 
count  them  among  the  fcoffcrs  that  were  to  come  in  the 
laft  days,  who  pretend  to  open  a  new  commillion  for  the 
players  to  affift  ?  If  any  ftiall  fay,  there  needs  no  di- 
vine inftitution,  all  men  are  called  to  inftrudt  one  ano- 
ther, "  the  lips  of  the  righteous  iliould  feed  many,** 
and  this  way  of  the  drama  is  but  a  mode  of  the  inftruc- 
tion  we  all  owe  to  one  another.  I  anfwer,  it  is  as  a 
mode  I  attack  it.  This  very  mode  has  been  (hown  to  be 
-  dangerous,  nay  finful,  as  an  amul'ement;  who  then  can 
fliow  its  neceffity,  in  the  fame  mode,  for  inftrufition  or 
improvement  ? 

If  the  ftage  be  a  proper  method  of  promoting  the  in- 
terefts  of  religion,  then  is  Satan's  kingdom  divided 
againft  itfelf,  which  he  is  more  cunning  than  to  fufFer 
it  to  be.  For  whatever  debate  there  be,  whether  goo4 
men  may  attend  the  theatre,  ihere  can  be  no  queftiou 
at  all,  that  no  openly  vicious  man,  is  an  enemy  to  it, 
and  that  the  far  greateft  part  of  them  do  paffionately 
love  it.  I  fay  no  openly  vicious  man  ;  for  doubtlefs 
tliere  may^be  fome  hypocrites  wearing  the  habit  of  the 
PhrifiMilBilsrini,  who  are  the  v^ry  worft  of  men,  ^n^ 
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yet  may  fhevv  abundance'  of  zeal  againft  the  ftage.  Bat 
nothing  is  more  certain  than,  that  taking  the  world  ac- 
cording to  its  appearance,  it  is  the  worft  part  of  it  that 
/hows  mod  paffion  for  this  entertainment,  and  the  beft 
that  avoids  and  fears  it,  than  which  there  can  hardly 
be  a  worfe  fign  of  it,  as  a  means  of  doing  good.  Who- 
ever  believes  the  following  words  of  our  blefled  Redeemer, 
will  never  be  perfuaded  that  poets  and  a6lors  for  the 
flage  have  received  any  commiifion  to  fpeak  in  his  name. 
"  My  fheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
♦*  follow  me,  John  x.  27. — A  (Iranger  will  they  not  fd- 
"  low,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the 
"  voice  of  (Irangcrs,  John  x.  5.* 

This  leads  us  to  oblerve,  that  the  flage  is  not  only  an 
improper  method  of  in(lru£lion,  but  that  all,  or  the  far 
greatell  nunil)er  of  pieces  there  reprefented,  muft  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  pernicious  tendency.  This  is  evi- 
dent, becaufe  they  muft  be  to  the  tafte  and  relifli  of  the 
bulk  of  thofe  who  attend  it.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
good  authors  for  the  theatre,  I  fliall  not  infift  upon,  but 
whatever  the  authors  are  able  or  willing  to  do,  it  is  ccr-; 
tain,  that  their  produdlions  in  fa£t  can  rife  no  higher  in 
point  of  purity,  than  the  audience  fhall  be  willing  to 

•  It  is  to  be  obfervcd  here,  to  prevent  midakes,  that  the  ar- 
irument  is  founded  on  the  general  and  prevailing  inclination  of 
Ibe  f];reate(l  part  of  each  chara6ter,  and  not  upon  particular  in- 
fiances,  in  many  of  which  it  is  confeiTed,  it  will  not  hold.  For* 
as  it  is  diiTicult  to  know  the  real  chara£ler  of  feme  perfonst 
in  whom  there  are  fome  marks  and  fii^ns  of  true  religion,  dn^ 
Mthe  fame  time,  fome  fymptoms  of  unfoundnefa,  fo  it  in  ftill 
inorc  difficult  to  determine  the  quality  of  Hn^Ie  adlions. 
Therefore,  it  is  little  or  no  argument  that  any  practice  is  fafe 
or  good,  bccaufc  one  j^ood  man?  or  one  fuppofed  to  be  good, 
has  been  known  to  do  it ;  or  on  tlie  contrary,  ill,  becaufe  one 
bad  man  has  been  known  to  do  it.  But  as,  when  we  retire  fur* 
ther  from  the  limit  that  divides  rhcm,  tlie  charatlcrs  are  more 
clearly  and  fcnfibly  diftinjjuiihcd,  fo,  whatever  pra6lice  is  paf- 
fionatcly  decreet  hy  wicked  men  in  general,  and  ihunned  by  tlie 
good,  certainly  is  of  bad  tendency.  If  it  were  otherwife,  as 
fdid  r.bovc,  '*  S:it;in's  hin;;clom  would  be  divided  againft  itfelf/* 
and  tUe  God  *^  who  keepclh  covenant  and  truth  for  ever,"  would 
tiil  in  his  piomife,  of  *'  j^ivini^"  his  people  "  counfcl,"  and 
*•  icuchiiig  uieai  Lhe  way  in  which  they  ou-jht  to  walk/' 
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^receive.  Their  attendance  is  not  conftrained,  but  vo-. 
luntary ;  nay  they  pay  dearly  for  their  entertainroenl : 
and  therefore  they  mud,  and  will  have  it  to  their  tafte. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  fubjeA  that  merits  the  particular 
attention  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  judge  impartially, 
ihd  it  proves,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  the  abfurdity  of 
forming  chimerical  fuppofitions  of  a  flage  fo  regulated,  as, 
i'nftead  of  \being  hurtful,  to  promote  the  in terell  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

Here  let  fome  truths  be  called  to  mind  which  are  fre- 
^oently  mentioned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  feldom 
recolle£ted,  and  their  confequences  very  little  attended 
to.  There  is  a  diftinftion  often  ftated,  both  in  the  old 
in4  new  Teftament,  between  the  children  of  God  and 
tfie  men  of  the  world.  Thefe  are  mixed  together  in  the 
mtfent  (late,  and  cannot,  in  many  cafes,  be  certainly 
^ftiiiguiflied  by  their  outward  appearance ;  yet  is  there 
It  bottom,  not  only  a  real  diftinflion  of  chara&er,  but  a 
perfeA  oppofuion  between  them,  as  to  the  commanding 
principle  of  all  their  adtions.  And  as  there  is  an  oppo- 
fition  of  charadter  between  them,  fo  there  mud  be  an 
oppofition  of  interefts  and  views.  Our  blefled  Redeem- 
cr,  when  he  came  into  the  world,  was  "  defpifed  and 
••  rejefted  of  men ;"  and  he  every  where  tells  his  dif- 
ciples,  that  they  muft  expefl:  no  better  treatment. 
Matt.  V.  Ti,  12.  "  Blefled  are  ye  when  menfhall  revile 
**  you,  and  perfecute  you,  and  (hall  fay  all  manner  of 
**  evil  againft  you  falfely,  for  my  fake.  Rejoice  and  be 
**  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  ; 
•*  for  fo  perfccuted  ihey  the  prophets  that  were  before 
**  you."  And  on  the  other  hand,  Luke  vi.  26.  "  V7o 
•*  onto  you  when  all  men  fhall  fpeak  well  of  you,  for  fo 
*  did  their  fathers  to  the  falfc  prophets."  Again,  John 
iv.  19.  ''  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
••  his  own ;  but  btcaufe  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
"  have  chofen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
**  hateth  you.''  His  apofiles  fp:  ak  always  in  the  fame 
language  :  thus  the  apoftle  Paul,  Rom.  xii.  2.  "  And 
••  be  not  conformed  to  this  world."  Nay,  he  lays  it  dowr> 
as  anuniverfal  pofiiion,  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  "  Yea,  and  all 
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«*  that  will  live  godly  in  Chrift  Jefus  fhall  fuffer  perfis* 
*•  cution."  Now  I  afk,  Whether  thofe  who  have  a 
ftrong  and  rooted  averfion  to  true  holinefs,  which  is  not 
thecharadler  of  the  fincere  Chriftian,  will  voluntarily 
croud  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  and  fee  fuch  performances 
as  breathe  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  pure 
and  uncorrupted  word  of  God  ?  Will  thofe  who  revile^ 
injure,  and  perfecute  the  faints  themfelves,  delight  in  the 
flape,  if  honor  is  there  put  upon  true  religion,  and  pleafed 
with  that  charafter  in  the  reprefentation  which  they  hatd 
in  the  original  ?  This  would  be  to  expedl  impollibilities* 
And  therefore,  while  the  great  majority  of  thofe  who  at- 
tend the  (lage  are  unholy,  it  is  certain,  that  the  plays 
which  they  behold  with  pleafure,  cannot,  upon  the  wholet 
but  have  a  criminal  tendency. 

If  any  al ledge,  that  the  poet's  art  may  be  a  means  to 
make  religion  amiable  to  them,  I  anfwer,  that  he  cannot 
make  it  amiable,  but  by  adulteration,  by  mixing  it  with 
fomcthing  agreeable  to  their  own  tafte  ;  and  then  it  is  not 
religion  that  they  admire,  but  the  erroneous,  dc baftd,  and 
falfe  refemblance  of  it.     Or  even  fuppoGng,  that,  in  a^^ 
fingle  inftance  or  two,  nothing  in  fubllance  fhould  be  fct 
before  them  but  true  religion,  and  this  dreffed  to  the  very 
higheft  advantage  by  the  poet's  genius  and  aftor's  fkill,. 
there  would  be  little  gained  :  bccaufe  thefe  human   arts 
only  would  be  the  objedl  of  their  admiration,  and  they 
would  always  prefer,  and  fpeedily  procure,  adifplay  of  the, 
fame  arts,  upon  a  fubjeft  more  agreeable  to  their  corrupt 
minds.     This  indeed,  we  are  not  left  to  gather  by  way  of. 
inference  and  dedudtion  from  other  truths,  but  are  exprefs-, 
ly  taught  it  in  the  word  of  God.     For  *'  the  natural  man-, 
•*  receivcth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they. 
*'  are  foolifl-.nefs  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them, 
*•  becaufe  they   arc  fpiritually  difcerned."  i  Cor.  ii.    14.. 
Experience  is  a  llrong  proof  of  this.     For  if  any  man 
will  take  the  pains  of  making  up  a  fyftem  of  the  morality. 
of  the  flnj^e,  1  do  not  mean  the  horrid  profanity,  and  fcan- 
dalous  obfcenity,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  worft,  but  of 
that  which  is  called  virtue  in  the  bell  of  the  pieces  wrote' 
for  the  theatre,  he  will  find  it  exceeding  different  from. 
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C-Uriflian  morals  ;  and,  that  an  adherence  to  .it  would  be, 
in  moft  inftanccs,  a  wilful  departure  from  the  rules  of  a 
holy  life. 

However  plainly  this  is  founded  upon  the  word  of  Godj 
and  found  reafon,  there  are  fome  very  unwilling  to  think^ 
that  ever  their  duty  as  Chriftians  fliould  conHrain  them  to 
be  at  odds  with  the  delicacies  of  life,  or  the  polite  and  fa* 
ihioriable  pleafures  of  the  age.  And,  as  the  mind  ot  man 
is  very  ingenious  in  the  defence  of  that  pollution  which  it 
loves,  they  fometimes  bring  in  criticifm  to  their  aid* 
They  alledge,  that  by  the  "  world'*  is  underftood,  gent- 
rally  through  the  New  Teftament,  thofe  who  were  hea- 
thens by  profef&on  ;  and  that  the  fame  oppofition  to  true 
religion,  in  judgment  and  heart,  is  hot  to  be  afcribed  to 
thofe  who  are  members  of  the  viCble  church.  It  is  an- 
fwcred,  the  word  did  indeed  fignify  as  they  fay^  for  this 
p\  \n  reafon,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Chrillianity,  when 
it  was  under  perfccution,  few  or  none  would  make  pro- 
feffion  of  it,  unlefs  they  did  really  believe  it.  But  is  not 
the  meaning  ftill  the  fame  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  ha- 
tred of  the  then  world,  was  at  the  name  of  religion  only, 
and  not  at  the  fubftance  ?  Was  the  devil  "  the  prince  of 
"  this  world,'*  then  ?  and  has  he  not  now  equal  dominion 
over,  and  is  he  not  equally  ferved  by  thofe  who  are  pro- 
fane in  their  lives,  though  they  were  once  baptifed  ?  Was 
he  the  fpirit  that  "  then  worked,"  and  is  he  not  the  fpirit 
that  "  now  works,"  in  the  children  of  difobedience  ? 
The  truth  therefore  remains  ftill  the  lame,  thofe  who  are 
in  a  natural  and  unregenerate  ftate,  who  hate  true  reli- 
gion in  their  hearts,  niuft  have  fomething  very  different 
before  they  can  be  pleafed  with  feeing  it  on  the  ftage."* 

*  There  is  an  excellent  paflage  to  this  purpofe  in  an  eflay 
a^^ainft  plays,  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  publifhed 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Port-* 
Koyal  in  France,  a  fociety  of  Janfenills,  of  great  parts  and 
eminent  piety.  This  tilay  in  particular,  is  by  fome  faid  to 
lave  bL-en  written  by  the  prince  of  Cdriti.  Se6liori  15th  of  that 
^fTay,  he  fays,  *•  It  is  fo  true  that  plays  are  almoft  always  a 
•'  rtprcfentation  of  vicious  paflions,  that  the  moft  part  of 
*•  Chnitian  virtues  are  incapable  of  appearing  upon  the  ftagc. 
*'  Silence,  patience,  mcdv:?.tion,  ivifdom,  poverty,  repentance, 

Vvh.  III.  u 
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That  this  argument  may  have  its  proper  force,  tr* 
bughtto  confider,  how  great  a  proportion  of  perfons  under 
the  dominion  of  vice  and  wickednefs  there  muft  always 
be  among  thofe  who  attend  the  theatre.  The  far  greateft 
number  of  the  world  in  general  are  ungodly.  This  is  a 
fad  which  could  hardly  be  denied,  even  though  the  fol- 
lowing pafTage  had  not  ftood  in  the  oracles  of  truth* 
**  Enter  ye  in  at  the  flrait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
**  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  dedruCtion,  and  many 
"there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  Becaufe  ftrait  is  the  gate, 
"  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
*^  there  be  that  find  it."  Matt.  vii.  13, 14.  And  as  none 
can  attend  the  fiage,  but  thofe  in  higher  life,  and  more  a& 
fluent  circumftances  than  the  bulk  of  mankind,  there  is 
flill  a  greater  proportion  of  them  who  are  enemies  to  pure 
and  undefiled  religion.  Thus,  fays  our  Saviour  to  hij 
difciples,  "  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  ILill 
*^  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  agaia 
•*  I  fay  unto  you,  it  is  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
•*  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  God."  Matt.  xix.  23,  24.-  To  the 
fame  purpofe  the  apollle  Paul  fays,  "  Ye  lee  your  calling, 
•'  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the  flelh, 
"  not  niany  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called."  i  Cor. 
i.  26.  This  does  not  at  all  fuppofe,  that  thofe  in  high  life 
are  originally  more  corrupt  in  their  nature  than  others, 
but  it  arifes  from  their  being  expofcd  to  much  greater 
and  flronger  temptations.     Now,  if  from  the  fmall  nura- 

**  are  no  virtues,  the  reprcfcntiition  of  which  can  divert  the 
"  fpctlators;  and  above  all,  we  never  hear  humility  fpoken  of, 
•'  and  the  bearintj  of  injuries.  It  would  be  flrange  to  fee  a 
**  modeft  and  filent  rtli;j;ious  perfon  reprefented*  There  mud 
"  be  foine tiling  g^reat  and  renowned  accordinjj  to  men,  or  at 
**  leaft  fomething  lively  and  animated,  which  is  not  met  wvthul 
**  in  Chriftian  j^ravity  and  wifdom ;  and  therefore  thofe  who- 
**  have  been  dclirouis  to  isitroduce  holy  men  and  women  upou 
"  the  ftaj^e,  have  been  forced  to  make  thcm^jippear  proud, 
**  and  to  make  them  utter  difcourfes  more  proper  for  the  an- 
"  cip.nt  lloman  heroes,  tlian  for  IVints  and  martyrs.  Their 
•»  devotion  upon  ihe  llag;e  ouk.ht  allb  10  be  ahvuys  a  little  cx^ 
**  U-aordiuarv." 
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ber  of  real  Chriflians  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  we  again 
fubtrafl  fuch  as  count  the  flage  unlawful  or  dangerous, 
or  have  no  inclination  to  it,  there  will  very  few  remain  of 
thofe  who  are  "  the  fait  of  the  earth,"  to  feafon  the  unhal- 
lowed aflembly.  What  fort  of  produ&ions  then  mud  they 
be,  which  Ihall  have  the  approbation  of  fuch  judges  ?  How 
much  more  proper  to  pollute  than  to  reform,  to  poifon  than 
to  cure  I  If  fuch  in  fa£t  the  great  bulk  of  plays  have  always 
hitherto  been,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  otherwife. 

It  is  very  poffible,  that  fome  may  be  all  this  while 
holding  the  argument  very  cheap,  and  faying  with  lord 
Shaftefbury,  ^^  The  true  genius  is  of  a  nobler  nature 
"  than  fcrvilely  to  fubmit  to  the  corrupt  or  vitiated  tafte 
**  of  any  age  or  place  ; — he  works  not  for  gain,  but  de- 
"  fpifes  it ; — he  knows,  and  will  not  fwerve  from  the 
*^  truth  of  art ;  he  will  produce  what  is  noble  and  excel- 
'^  lent  in  its  kind ; — ^he  will  refine  the  public  ear,  and 
"  teach  them  to  admire  in  the  right  place."  Thefe, 
though  I  do  not  cite  any  particular  paifage,  are  all  of 
them  fentiments,  and  mod  of  them  expreffions,  of  that 
author  fo  much  admired  among  modern  philofophers.-— 
But  the  objeftion  is  eafily  folved.  The  obfervation  is 
allowed  to  be  juft,  and  to  hold  with  rcfpefil  to  the  poetic, 
oratorial,  or  any  human  art,  becaufe  we  know  of  no 
higher  llandard  in  any  of  thefe,  than  what  human  nature 
in  its  prefent  Hate,  will  moll  admire,  when  it  is  exhibited 
to  view.  Accordingly,  the  great  poet  and  the  great  ora^ 
tor,  though,  through  the  prevalence  of  a  bad  tafte,  they 
may  find  it  difficult  at  firft  to  procure  attention,  yet  ihey 
will  procure  it  at  lall :  and  when  they  are  heard,  they 
carry  the  prize  from  all  inferior  pretenders ;  and  indeed, 
their  doing  fo  is  the  very  touchilone  and  trial  of  their  art 
itfclf.  In  this  cafe  there  lies  no  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public  or  the  multitude  (as  David  Hume  has 
faid  for  once  according  to  truth)  to  the  judgment  of  a 
wifer  few.    - 

But  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  abfurd  than  to 
fuppofe,  thai  the  fame  thing  will  hold  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion.    The  dramatic  poets  in  Athens,  where  the  ftage 
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was  firft  eftablifticd,  improved  upon  one  another*  and 
refined  ther  own  tafte,  and  that  of  their  audience,  as  to 
tlie  elegance  of  their  compofitions.  Nay,  they  foon  brought 
tragedy,  as  a  great  critic*  obfervcs,  to  as  great  perfe^ion 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  feems  to  admit  of.  But  whoe- 
ver will  from  this  infer,  that  they  improved  in  tlieir  mo- 
rals in  the  fanie  proportion,  or  by  that  means,  will  fall 
into  a  very  grofs  miflake.  This  indeed  feems  to  be  the 
great  error  of  modern  infidels,  to  fuppofethat  there  is  no 
more  in  morals  than  a  certain  tafte  and  fenfe  of  beauty 
and  elegance.  Natural  talents  in  the  human  mind  are 
quite  diftinft  from  moral  difpoGtions,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  one  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  the  firft  are  many  times  found 
in  the  higheft  perfeftion,  where  there  is  a  total  abfence 
of  the  laft.  And  therefore,  that  true  genius  is  the  objedl 
ofuniverfal  approbation,  hinders  not  but  that  true  good- 
nefs  is  the  objefl  of  general  averfion.  The  Scripture  af- 
furels  us,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  under  the  power  of 
jRn,  "th?it  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man  is 
**  only  evil  from  his  youth,  and  that  continually,"  Gen. 
vi.  5.  ''  That  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  againft  God, 
**  and,"  till  it  be  renewed  by  divine  grace,  "  is  not  ftib- 
"  jeft  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  Rom» 
viii.  7. 

Now  it  is  utterly  impoflible  and  fclf-cpntradiftory, 
that  men  Ihould  approve  and  delight  in  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  habitual  prevailing  temper  of  their  hearts ; 
and  to  bring  about  a  change  in  them  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  human  art,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spirit 
and  grace  of  God.  In  this  he  has  given  no  authority  to 
the  players  to  adt  under  him,  nay,  he  has  exprefsly  told 
us,  that  he  will  not  ordinarily,  in  any  way  whatever, 
make  ufe  of  the  perfeftion  of  human  art,  but  df  the  plain- 
ieft  and  weakeft  outward  means.  Thus  the  apoftle  Paul 
tells  us  his  Matter  fent  him,  "  to  preach  the  gofpel,  not 
^*  with  wifdom  of  words,  left  the  crofs  of  Chrift  Ihould  be 
J*  made  of  none  effeft."  i  Cor.  i.  17.     And,  "  after  that 

*  Ariflot;c. 
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"  in  the  wifdom  of  God,  The  world  by  wifdom  knew  not 
*'  God,  it  pleafed  God  by  the  foolifhnefs  of  preaching  to 
*^  fave  them  that  believe."  i  Cor.  i.  21.  He  aUb  profefles 
that  bis  praftice  had  always  been  conformed  to  this  rule, 
*'*'  And  I  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with 
"  excellency  of  fpeech  or  of  wifdom,  declaring  unto  you 
**thc  tedimony  of  God."  i  Cor.  ii.  1.  **  And  my  fpeech 
"  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
"  man\  wifdom,  but  in  demonftration  of  the  Spirit  and 
•^of  ix)wer.  That  your  faith  lliould  not  Hand  in  the  wif- 
'^  dom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God*."     i  Cor. 

ii-4»  5- 

It  may  be  neceflary  here  to  obviate  an  objeflion,  that 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  themfelves  we  find  feveral  paflages 
which  feem  to  fignify  that  true  religion,  though  it  is  not 
the  choice  of  all  men,  is  yet  the  obje£l:  of  univerfal  ap- 
p-obation.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  '^  the  righteous  fliall 
»*  be  in  everlafting  remembrance,  but  the  memory  of  the 
•*  wicked  fliall  rot."  Nay,  we  are  exhorted  by  the  apof- 
tie  Paul  to  the  pradlice  of  our  duty  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe, 
**  Whatfoever  things  are    true,   whatfoever    things  are 

*  Perhaps  fome  will  afl^  here,  Is  then  human  art,  and  are 
Xiatural  talents,  which  are  the  gifts  of  God,  whoUy  excluded 
IVoni  his  fcrvicc  ?  I  anfwer,  they  arc  not.  And  yet  the  in- 
(lances  of  their  beiiijj  eniintntly  ufeful  are  exceeding  rare. 
Such  is  the  imperfetlion  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  ran  hard- 
ly at  the  fame  time,  give  great  attenlion  and  application  to 
two  diftincl  I'ubjccls ;  and  therefore,  when  men  give  that  in- 
tenfe  application  to  human  art,  which  is  neceflary  to  brinj^  it 
to  its  perfection,  they  arc  apt  to  overlook  the  power  and  j^race 
of  God,  without  which  all  art  is  vain  and  incflefclual.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  when  men  of  eminent  talents  have  been  of  fervicc 
in  religion,  it  has  been  commonly  by  the  exercife  of  felf-deni- 
al,  by  making  a  very  fpariu^^  and  moderate  ufe  of  them,  and 
Ihewing  themfelves  fo  deeply  penetrated  with  a  fenfe  of  the 
important  truths  of  the  everlalling  j^ofpel,  as  to  defpife  the 
.  beauties  and  embeliihments  of  human  (kill,  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  which  is  evidently  inconliftcnt  Avith  the  other.  Well, 
fay  refined  obfervers,  this  is  the  very  peifeclion  of  art  to  ufe 
it  with  great  referve,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  view  as  much  as 
poflible*  And  it  is  indeed  the  perfc61ion  of  art  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  this,  but  it  is  peculiar  to  a  renewed  heart  to  have 
it  in  reality. 
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"  lovely,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there 
^'  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  j!)raife,  think  on  thefe 
•*  things."  But  thefe  muft  furely  be  explained  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  be  confillent  with  the  clear  and  ftrong 
paflages  mentioned  above  ;  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  do. 
The  matter  of  many  good  aftions, '  particularly  focial  vir-' 
tues,  the  duties  of  the  fecond  table  of  the  law,  wicked 
men  do  often  approve,  nay,  they  may  not  only  fee  fome 
beauty,  but  feel  fome  pleafure  in  them,  from  natural, 
though  unfandified  a(Fe£lions  leading  to  them.  But 
truly  good  adlions,  inilances  of  holy  obedience  to  God« 
in  their  manner,  and  in  the  principles  from  which  they 
ought  to  flow,  they  neither  can  approve  nor  perform. 

Nothing  can  be  done  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
but  what  hath  the  following  properties.  It  muft  be-  dont 
from  a  fenfe,  not  only  of  the  unalterable  obligation,  but 
the  i^rfcfjl  excellence  of  the  law  of  God,  Rom.^vii.  22. 
renouncing  all  pretence  of  merit  in  thea£tor.  Gal.  ii.  204 
Phil.  iii.  8.  ;  depending  for  aililiance  entirely  on  divine 
ilrenglli,  John  xv.  j. ;  and  with  a  fingle  eye  to  the  di* 
vine  glory,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  i  Pet.  iv.  n.  It  is  not  the 
matter  oi  an  aclion  that  renders  it  truly  holy,  but  the 
prevalence  of  thefe  principles  in  the  heart  of  the  pcr- 
Ibrmer.  And  they  arc  fo  far  from  being  generally  ap- 
proved,  tliat  they  are  hated  and  defpifed,  and  the  veiy 
profcllion  of  \wo\\  of  them  at  leaft,  ridiculed  by  every 
worldly  man.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover 
thcle  principles  othcrwife  than  by  narration.  They  lie 
deep  in  the  heart,  tliey  do  not  feek  to  difcover  themfelves, 
and  the  liiewing  them  on  the  flage  would  be  a  fort  of 
comradi<5Vion  to  their  nature.  I  believe  it  would  exceed 
the  art  of  nioft  ]^oets  or  a£tors,  to  exhibit  by  outward 
figns,  true  Idf-denial,  without  joining  to  it  fuch  often- 
tation,  as  woiild  dcllroy  its  efte£t.  Or  if  it  could  be 
done,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  being  delightful  to  thofc 
who  '^  through  the  pride  of  their  heart  will  not  feek  after 
•*  God,"  that  it  would  fill  them  with  difguft  or  difdain. 
So  that  all  friends  of  the  ilage  ought  t.)  join  with  David 
Hume,  who  hath  excluded  lclf.dc:nial,  humility,  and  mor- 
tiliciUion,  Irom  the  number  of  the  virtues,  and  ranked 
them  among  ihe  vices. 
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^  From  this  it  appears,  that  worldly  men  will  bear  a 
form  of  godlinefs,  but  the  fpirit  and  power  of  it  ihcy 
cannot  endure.  When  therefore,  the  Scriptures  re- 
prefent  religion,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  amiable  in  the 
ey€S  of  mankind  in  general,  it  is  only  giving  one  view 
of  its  excellence  in  itfelf  or  in  its  matter  :  but  this  can 
never  be  intended  to  make  the  judgment  of  bad  men  its 
fiandard  or  meafure^  And  when  the  approbation  of  men 
is^N'opored  as  an  argument  to  duty,  ic  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  in  any  other  light,  than  as  an  alGftant  fubordinate 
motive  to  preferve  us  from  its  violation  ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tores  will  never  warrant  us  to  aim  at  the  praife  of  men, 
as  the  reward  of  our  compliance. 

If  there  be  any  more  tiian  what  is  faid  above  in  the 
teftimony  which  wicked  men  give  in  favor  of  religion, 
k  is  but  the  voice  of  natural  confcience,  that  is,  the  voice 
of  God  in  them,  and  not  their  own ;  and  as  it  is  ex- 
torted from  them  againll  their  will,  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  deftroy  the  force  of  the  evidence.  This  we 
may  be  fenfible  of,  if  we  will  recolleft,  that  it  is  always 
general,  and  that  many  fpeak  well  of  fomething  which 
they  call  religion  in  general,  when  yet  there  is  hardly 
any  of  the  fervants  of  God,  in  whofe  charafter  and  con- 
duct they  will  not  endeavor  either  to  find  or  make  a 
flaw.  The  truth  is,  though  fome  few  heroes  in  profani- 
ty vilify  religion  in  itfelf  direftly,  and  in  all  its  parts^ 
the  plurality  of  fcoffcrs  only  tell  you,  this  and  the  other 
thing  is  not  religion,  but  fu perdition,  precifenefs,  fancy 
er  whim,  and  lb  on.  But  at  the  fame  time,  if  you  take 
away  all  that  by  fome  or  other  is  refle<Sed  on  under  thefe 
appellations,  you  will  leave  little  behind.  Which  plain^* 
ly  teaches  us  this  truth,  that  no  man  will  cordially  ap- 
prove of  fuch  a  fchenie  of  religion  as  he  does  not  believe 
and  embrace,  or  inwardly  and  without  diffimulation  ap- 
plaud a  character  that  is  better  than  in  his  own  :  at  leaft^ 
than  his  own  either  is,  or  he  fallcly  prefumes  it  to  be^« 

•  For  afcertuiiiinc:  the  fenfe,  and  conurmin;^  the  truth  of  thi?* 
pafTage,  it  is  proper  to  oblervc,  That  by  tlie  word  [better]  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  uiidcrftood  hi'^her  in  degree,  as  diftercnt  in 
kin;!.     Though  even  in  the  firll  fcnle  it  fcems  to  hold  pretiy  ge- 
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For  this  reafonv  the  apoftle  John  gives  it  as  a  mark  or 
evidence  of  regeneration,  '*  We  know  that  we  have  paff* 
**  ed  from  deaA  to  life,  becaufe  we  love  the  brethren  ;" 
that  is  to  fay,  a  fincere  and  prevalent  love  to  a  faint 
as  fuch,  can  dwell  in  no  heart  but  that  which  is  fandti- 
fied. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice,  becaufe  it  has  fome 
relation  to  this  fubje£t  of  what  the  advocates  of  the  fiage 
often  make  their  boaft,  that  before  a  polilhed  audience 
tilings  grofsly  criminal  are  not  fuffered  to  be  a£ted  ;  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  drama,  that,  if  fuch  things 
be  fuppofed,  they  muft  be  kept  behind  the  fcenes.  Wc 
are  often  put  in  mind  of  the  pure  tafte  of  an  Athenian 
audience,  who,  upon  one  of  the  a6lors  expreffing  a  pro- 
fane  thought,  all  rofe  up  and  left  the  theatre.  A  £imous 
French  tragedian,  Corneille,  alfo  takes  notice  of  it  as  an 
evidence  of  the  improvement  of  the  llage  in  his  time,  that 
one  of  his  beft  written  pieces  had  not  fucceeded,  "  Becaufe 
^'  it  ilruck  the  fpeftators  with  the  horrid  idea  of  a  proftitu- 

ncrally  in  compafifons  between  man  and  man*  Men  common- 
ly extend  their  charity  to  thofe  who  ha^e  lefs,  and  not  to  thofc 
who  have  more  goodnefs  than  themfelves.  They  are  very  few, 
who,  when  they  fee  others  more  ftri6l  and  regular  in  their  con- 
dutl  than  they  are  willing  to  be,  do  not  afcribe  it  either  to 
wickednefs  or  hypocrify-  Perhaps  indeed,  the  reafon  of  thisr 
may  be,  that  a  gradual  difference  as  to  the  adlions  done,  is  con-* 
fidercd  as  conftituting  a  fpecific  difference  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter ;  and  men  condemn  others  not  for  being  better  than  them- 
fel  ves,  upon  their  own  notion  of  goodnei«,  but  for  placing  reli- 
gion in  the  extremes,  which  they  apprehend  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed. This  confirms  the  remark  made  above,  that  every  man*a 
Own  charatlcr  is  the  ftandard  of  his  approbation,  and  Ihows  at 
the  fame  time  its  inconfiflcncy  with  that  humility  which  is  cf- 
fential  to  every  chridian-  WhereA'er  there  is  a  real  approba- 
tion, and  fincerc  confeffion  of  fuperior  worth,  there  is  alfo  an 
unfeigned  imitation  of  it.  The  chriflian  not  only  knows  him- 
felf  to  be  infinitely  diftant  from  God,  whom  yet  he  fupremely 
loves,  but  thinks  himfelf  Icfs  than  the  leaft  of  all  faints  ;  but 
he  could  neither  love  the  one  nor  the  other,  if  he  had  not  a* 
real,  however  diftunt  likenefs  ;  if  he  had  not  the  feeds  of  every 
fjOGd  difpofition  implanted  in  him,  the  growth  of  which  is  his 
fupmiie  defirc,  and  the  improvement  of  which  is  the  condoilt' 
^bjodi  of  his  careiind  diligence. 
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Jf  tion,  to  which  a  holy  woman  had  been  condemned." 
As  to  the  cafe  of  the  Athenians,  it  were  eafy  to  fliow 
from  the  nature  and  circumllances  of  the  fa£l,  that  this 
refentment  at  the  profanity  of  the  poet,  though  it  was 
exprefl'cd  in  the  tiieatre,  was  by  no  means  learned  there. 
iSut  it  is  needlcfs  to  enter  into  any  nice  difquifition  upon 
this  fubjed,  for  all  that  follows  from  any  fuch  inftances, 
is,  that  there  are  fonie  things  fo  very  grofs  and  Ihocking, 
{hat,  as  but  a  few  of  the  mod  abandoned  will  commit 
them,  fo  the  reft  of  the  world  can  have  no  delight  in  be- 
holding them.  There  Is,  no  doubt,  a  great  variety  of 
ch^raftcrs  differing  one  from  another  in  the  degree  of' 
tlieir  degeneracy,  and  yet  all  of  them  cffentially  diftinft 
from  true  piety. 

To  fct  this  matter  in  a  juft  light,  we  muft  rememberi 
tjiat,  as  has  been  couicircd  above,  the  matter  of  many 
g09d  actions,  or  a  dcfeiVive  imperfeft  form  of  vir  ut  is 
approved  by  the  generality  of  the  world ;  and,  that  they 
aii^e  very  much  fwayed  in  their  adions  by  a  view  to  public 
praife.  Therefore,  tliey  are  mutually  checks  to  one 
another,  and  vice  is  not  feen  on  a  theatre  in  a  grofs,  but 
Qdmmonly  in  a  more  dan;^erous,  becaufc  an  engaging 
and  infinuaiing  torin.  "I'he  prcfence  of  lb  many  wit- 
neffes  does  reflrain  and  difgulfe  fiii,  but  cannot  change  its 
nature,  or  render  it  innocent.  The  purity  of  the  theatre 
can  never  be  carried  farther  by  the  tatte  of  the  audience^ 
than  what  is  required  in  converfation  with  the  polite  and 
fefhioniible  world.  There  vice  is  in  fome  meafure  re* 
flrained  ;  men  may  be  wicked,  but  they  muft  not  be  rude. 
How  much  this  amounts  to  is  but  too  well  known  ;  it  is 
no  more  than  that  we  muft  not  difguft  thofe  with  whom 
we  convcrfe,  and  varies  with  their  chara&er.  This  is 
fo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  gof|^l,  that 
a  ferious  Gnriftian  is  often  obliged,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  by  adminiftring 
unacceptable  reproof. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  Rape,  the  audience  gives 

law  to  the  poet,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing  as  the  fcho- 

lar  chufmg  his  own  IcITon  ;  and  whether  this  be  a  fafe  or 

profitable  method  of  inftruQion,  is  eafy  to  judge.     Every 
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one  who  knows  human  nature,  efpecially  who  believes  thr 
reprcfentation  given  of  it  in  fcripturc,  muft  concludo^ 
that  the  young  will  be  feduced  into  the  commiffion,  and 
the  older  confirmed  and  hardened  in  the  practice  of  fin  j 
becaufe  chambers,  fundamentally  wrong,  will  be  there 
painted  out  in  an  amiable  light,  and  divefted  of  what  is 
moil  fhameful  and  fliocking.  By  this  means  confcience^ 
inflead  of  being  planned,  and  giving  iaithful  teftipiony,  is 
deceived  and  made  a  party  in  the  caufe.  In  fliort,  vice 
in  the  theatre  mui):  wear  the  garb,  affume  the  name,  ^pd 
claim  the  reward  of  virtue. 

How  ftrong  a  confirmation  of  this  have  we  from  expe- 
rience  ?  Have  not  plays  in  fa£t  commonly  turned  upoa 
the  chara^ers  mod  grateful,  and  the  events  moft  intereft- 
ing  to  corrupt  nature  ?  Pride,  under  the  name  of  greats 
nefs  of  mind,  ambition  and  revenge,  under  thofe  of  valor 
and  heroifm,  have  been  their  conftant  fubjcfls.  But 
chiefly  love  :  this,  which  is  the  ilrongeft  pallion,  and  the 
moi^  dangerous  in  the  human  frafnc,  and  from  which  the 
greateft  number  of  crimes,  and  crimes  the  moft  atrocious, 
have  fprung,  was  always  encouraged  upon  the  ftage. 
There,  women  are  fwelled  with  vanity,  by  feeing  their 
fex  deififed  and  adored  ;  there  men  learn  the  language,  as- 
well  as  feel  by  fympathy,  the  transports  of  that  paffion  ; 
and  there  the  hearts  of  both  are  open  and  unguarded  to 
receive  the  imprelRon,  becaufe  it  is  covered  with  a  maik 
of  honor.  Hath  this  then  been  only  the  calb  at  particular 
times  of  eccafional  corruption,  or  for  want  of  a  proper  re- 
gulation of  the  llage  ?  No,  it  is  infeparable  from  its  con- 
ftitution.  Such  hath  been  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
plays  in  all  former  ages,  and  fuch,  from  the  tafte  and  dif- 
pofition  of  thofe  who  attend  them,  it  is  certain  they  will 
forever  continue  to  be.* 

♦  Perhq)s  it  will  be  allcd^ed,  that  the  v.holc  foixe  ef  this 
rcafuniiig  may  be  evaded,  by  fuppolinj^  a  flagje  directed  by  the 
m^tpUratC)  and  iuppoitcd  at  the  public  charge.  In  this  cafe 
the  performers  would  be  uiuicr  no  temptation,  for  gain,  to  gra- 
tify the  taile  of  the  audience,  and  the  managers  would  have 
<iuke  a  diitcrent  intention.  It  is  confelVed,  that  this  fuppoiitioiv 
k«m<»   coniidcrably  lo  wcaKea  Uie    ar^j^uuients   above    uCi'd, 
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Another  argument,  which  (hows  the  flage  to  be  an  im- 
proj^er  method  of  inftruftion,  or  rather  that  it  is  pernicious 
and  hurtful,  may  be  drawn  from  its  own  nature.  In  its 
nioft  improved  ftate,  it  is  a  pi£ture  of  human  life,  and 
muft  reprefent  chara£teFs  as  they  really  are.  An  author  for 
the  ftage  is  not  permitted  to  feign>  but  to  paiht  and  copy. 

though  perhaps  more  in  theory  than  it  would   do  in  pra6ticc. 
But  I    would   a(k  any  who  make  fuch  a  fuppofilion,  why  this 
inviolable  attachment  to  the   ftaj^e  ?     Why  mnft  fo  many  ef- 
forts be  made  to  prefer\'e  it  in  fome  fhape  brother!   What  arc 
fCs  inighty  benefits,  that  it  iriuft  be  forced  as  it  were,  out  of 
its  own  natural  courfe  in  order  to  make  it  lawful,  rather  than 
we  will  give  it  up  as  pernicious  ? — It  is  aflfo  lo  be  obferved  that, 
fcOTfcver  itfefiil  an  ordinance  of  God,  magiftracy  be  for  pubKc 
order,  thci^e  is  very  little  fecurity  in  the  direction  of  magif- 
tratev,  for  fo^od  and  wholefome  inftruclion  in  religion  or  mo- 
rals.    We  can  never  depend  upon  them  for  this,  unlefs  they 
are  themfelves  perfons  of  true  piety,  and  not  always  even  when 
t^at  is  the  cafe,  becaufc  they  may  be  guilty  of  many  errors  in 
hi^^ment.     Now  it  is  hot  reafonable  to  hope,  that  magiftrates 
many  country,  wilt  be  always,  or  ercn    generally,  perfons  of 
true  piety.     Such,  with  the  other  qualiHciitions  neceflary  to 
magiftrates,  are  not  always  to  be  found.     Neither  is  there  any 
neCcflity  for  it  ;  becaufe,  though    doubtlcls,  thofe   who    fear 
God  will  be   the  moll  faithful  magiftrates,  and  the  moft  duti- 
ful fubjedts,  yet  the  greatcft  part  of  the  duties  of  both  may  be 
performed  without  this,  in  a  manner  in  which  the  public  will 
ice  and  feel   very  little  dilVercncc.     Magiftracy  has   only  the 
outward  carriage,  and   not  the  heart  for   its  o!)jecl  ;  and  it  is 
the  fenftblc  eftV;6l  which  the  public  looks  for,  and  not  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  any  thing  is  done.     Therefore,  as  on  the  one 
handi  if  a  fubjccl  obeys  the  laws,  and  outwardly  fulfils  the  du- 
ties of  his  ftation,  the  magillrate  hath   nothing  farther  to  de- 
mand, though  it  be  only  for  "  Wrath/'  and  not  *'  for  confcicnce 
fake  ;"  fo  on  the  other,  if  a  magiftrate  be  diligent  in  preferv- 
rag  order,  and  promoting  the   general  good,  though  the  mo- 
tive of  his  actions  be    no  better   than  vanity,  ambition,  or  the 
fear  of  man  well  concealed,  the  public  rjaps  tho  benefit,  and 
has  no  ground  of  complaint,  even  whilH  his    character  is  dc- 
teftable  in  the  fight  of  God.     But  this  magiftrate  can  never  be 
fafely  intrufted  with  the  direelion  of  what  regards  our  moral 
and  fpiritual  improvement,  and  he  would  be  going  out  of  his 

own  fphere  Ihould  he  attempt  it. x\ftcr  all,  it  makes  little 

diflerence  whether  the  magiftrate  or  any  body  elfe  direcls  the 
ftage,  ^▼hile  the  attendance  is  voluntary  ;  for  in  that  cafe,  it 
muft  either  be  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  thj  audience,  or  it  will.be 
vhoHy  deferted. 
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Though  he  fhould  introduce  things  or  perfons  ever  fo  cx« 
cellent,  if  there  were  not  dcfcerned  a  refemblance  be^ 
tween  them  and  real  life,  they  would  be  fo  far  from  being 
applauded,  that  they  would  not  be  lufFered,  but  would  be 
condemned,  as  a  tranfgreffion  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  art.  Now,  are  not  the  great  majority  of  charaftcrs  in 
real  life  bad  ?  Muil  not  the  greatell  part  of  thofe  rcpre- 
fented  on  the  ftage  be  bad  ?  And  therefore  muft  not  the 
ftrong  impreffion  which  they  m  ke  upon  the  fpeftatorsbe 
hurtful  in  the  fame  proportion  ? 

It  is  a  known  truth,  eftablifhed  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  bad  example  has  a  powerful  and  unhappy  influ- 
ence upon  human  charafters.  Sin  is  of  a  contagious  and 
fpreading  nature,  and  the  human  heart  is  but  too  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  infeftion.  This  may  be  afcribed  to  fevcral 
caufes,  and  to  one  in  particular  which  is  applicable  to  the 
prefent  cafe,  that  the  feeing  of  fin  frequently  committed, 
muft  gradually  abate  that  horror  which  we  ought  to  have 
of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  which  ferves  to  keep  us  from 
yielding  to  its  felicitations.  Frequently  feeing  the  moft 
terrible  objeds  renders  them  familiar  to  our  view,  and 
makes  us  behold  them  with  lefs  emotion.  And  from 
feeing  fin  without  rclutlance,  the  tranfition  is  eafy,  to  a 
compliance  with  its  repeated  importunity,  efpecially  as 
there  are  latent  remaining  difpofitions  to  finning  in  every 
heart  that  is  but  imperfefitly  fandtified.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  aflTign  any  other  reafon,  why  wickednefs  is  always  car- 
ried to  a  far  greater  height  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
than  in  the  country.  Do  not  multitude$,  in  places  of 
great  refort,  come  to  perpetrate,  calmly  and  fedately, 
without  any  remorfe,  fuch  crimes  as  would  furprife  a  lefs 
knowing  finner  fo  much  as  to  hear  of?  Can  it  then  be 
fafe,  to  be  prefent  at  the  exhibition  of  fo  many  vicious 
characters  as  always  muft  appear  upon  the  ftage  ?  Muft 
it  not,  like  other  examples,  have  a  ftrong,  though  in- 
fenfible  influence,  and  indeed  the  more  ftrong,  becauie 
unperceived. 

Perhaps  fome  will  fay.  This  argument  draws  very 
deep,  it  is  a  reproaching  of  Providence,  and  findinjj 
fpiult  with  the  order  which  God  hath  appointed,  at  leatt 
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permitted,  to  take  place  in  the  world,  where  the  very 
fame  proportion  of  wicked  charafters  is  to  be  feen.  But 
is  there  not  a  wide  difference  between  the  perniiflion  of 
any  thing  by  a  wife,  holy,  and  juft  God,  or  its  ma- 
king part  of  the  plan  of  providence,  and  our  prcfuniing 
to  do  the  fame  thing,  without  authority,  and  wiien  we 
can  neither  rellrain  it  within  proper  bounds,  nor  direct 
it  to  its  proper  end  ?  There  are  many  things  which  are 
proper  and  competent  to  God,  which  it  would  be  the 
moll  atrocious  wickedncfs  in  man  to  imitate.  Becaufe 
it  is  both  good  and  juft  in  God  to  vifit  us  with  fitknefs, 
or  to  take  us  away  by  death  when  he  fees  it  proper, 
would  it  therefore  be  lawful  in  us,  to  bring  any  of  them 
upon  ourfelves  at  our  own  pleafure  ?  I  Ihould  rather  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  thefe  fportive  reprefcntations  on 
the  i^ftage,  inftead  of  being  warranted  by  their  counter- 
part in  the  world,  are  a  daring  profanation,  and  as  it 
were,  a  mockery  of  divine  Providence,  and  lb  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  light  yet  more  dreadful,  than  any  in  which 
they  liave  been  hitherto  viewed.  Befides,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that,  thcuqh  evil  adlions,  as  permitted, 
make  a  part  of  the  will  of  God,  yet  hitherto,  all  who 
deferve  the  name  of  Chriftians  have  affirmed,  that  what 
is  finful  in  any  a£tion  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  will  of  the 
creature  as  its  adequate  caufe  ;  and  therefore,  exhibiting 
human  adlions  and  characters  upon  the  ftage,  is  not  only 
reprefenting  ,the  works  of  God,  bat  repealing  the  fins  of 
men. 

The  criminal  and  dangerous  nature  of  fuch  a  c6ndu£t 
will  farther  appear  from  this,  that  it  is  by  juft  and  ne- 
ceflkry  confequence  forbidden  in  the  word  ot  God. 
There  we  find,  that  though  in  his  foverei^n  providence 
he  permits  the  commiflion  of  fin,  fufi'ers  his  own  people 
to  continue  mixed  with  finners  in  this  ftate,  and  makes 
their  connexion  with  them  in  fome  meafure  unavoidable, 
as  a  part  of  their  trial,  yet  he  hath  exprefsly  prohibited 
them  from  having  any  more  communicatioii  with  fuch, 
than  he  himfcif  hath  made  ncceflary.  We  are  warned 
in  Scripture,  that  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  and. therefore,  that  we  muft  fly  the  fociety  of 
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the  ungodly.  The  Pfalmift  tells  us,  ***  Blefled  is  the  man 
*'  that  walketh  not  in  the  counfel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
"  ftandcth  in  \he  way  of  finners,  nor  fitteth  in  the  feat 
"  of  the  fcornful,"  Pfal.  i.  i.  Agreeably  to  this  the  cha- 
rafters  of  pood  men  in  Scripture  are  always  reprefented. 
Thus  the  Pfalmift  David  records  his  o^n  refolution,  •*  I 
*'  will  fet  no  wicked  thing  liefore  mine  eyes,  I  hate  the 
*'  work  of  them  that  turn  afide,  it  fliall  not  eleave  to  me. 
**  A  froward  heart  fliall  depart  from  me,  I  will  not  know 
"  a  wicked  peribn,"  Pfal.  ci.  3,  4.  The  fame  fays  clfe- 
where,  ^M  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee, 
**  and  of  them  that  keep  thy  precepts,"  Pfal.  cxix.  63. — 
"  Depart  from  me  ye  evil  doers,  for  I  will  keep  the  com* 
"  mandments  of  my  God."  ver.  115. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  citing  paflages  of  Scripture  \m 
this  purpofe ;  it  is  well  known,  that  good  men,  though 
they  will  be  very  cautious  of  raflily  determining  charac- 
ters that  are  doubtful,  and  will  far  lefs  difcover  a  prcHid 
and  pharifaical  contempt  of  any  who  may  yet  be  veflels 
of  mercy,  will  however,  carefully  avoid  all  uTmeceiTary 
communication  with  finners.  Tliey  will  neither  follow 
tlieir  perfons  from  inclination,  nor  view  their  conduA 
with  pleafure.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  cannot 
wholly  fly  from  their  fociety,  it  becomes  a  heavy  bur- 
then, and  in  fome  cafes  intolerable,  and  fo  as  to  require 
the  interpofition  of  the  fame  kind  Providence  that  **  de- 
"  livered  jud  Lot,  vexed  with  the  filthy  converfation  of 
"  the  wicked."  Is  there  any  confillency  between  fuch 
a  charafter,  and  attending  the  ftage  with  delight  ?  Will 
thofe  who  *'  behold  tranfgreffors,  and  are  grieved,"  croud 
with  eagernefs  to  the  theatre,  wliere  the  fame  perfons 
and  aftions  are  brought  under  review  ?  AVill  what  af- 
fected them  with  forrow  in  the  commiilion,  be  voluntari- 
ly chofen,  and  made  fubfervient  to  their  pleafure  in  lh6 
repetition. 

1  cannot  help  here  calling  to  mind  the  anxious  con- 
cern which  wile  and  pious  parents  ufually  fliew  for  their 
children,  o\\  account  of  the  Jhares  to  which  they  are  un- 
avoidably expofed  in  an  evil  world.  How  carefully  do 
they  point  out,'  and  how  lolcinnly  do  they  charge  them 
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to  ihun  the  paths  in  which  deftroyers  go.  They  ufc  this 
caption  with  refpeft  to  the  world,  even  as  under  the 
government  of  God ;  and  in  fo  doing  they  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Saviour,  who,  in  the  profpeft  of  leaving 
his  difciples,  after  many  excellent  advices,  puts  up  for 
them  this  interceffory  prayer ;  **  And  now  I  am  no  more 
^  in  this  world)  but  thefe  are  in  the  world,  and  I  am  come 
*•  to  thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name 
•*  thofe  whom  thou  hall  given  me,  that  they  may.be  one 
•*  as  we  are. — I  pray  not  that  thou  Ihouldft  take  them 
^*  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  fhouldll  keep  them 
*•  from  the  evil,"  John  xvii.  ii,  15.  Can  any  expedl 
that  this  prayer  will  be  heard  in  their  behalf,  who  are  not 
content  with  feeing  the  world  as  it  is  ordered  by  a  wife 
and  holy  God,  but  mufl  fee  it  over  again,  in  a  vile  imita- 
tion, by  a  finful  man. 

It  will  probably  be  faid,  that  this  (Irikes  as  much  againft 
biftory,  at  leaft  the  writing  and  reading  of  human,  com- 
monly called,  profane  hiftory,  as  againft  the  writing  and 
feeing  of  dramatic  reprefentations.  But  the  cafes  are  by 
Qo  means  the  fame  ;  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  is,  in  many 
Fcfjpefls,  neceffary  for  the  great  purpofes  of  religion. — 
Were  not  this  the  cafe,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  confequence.  Perhaps,  even  as  it  is,  it 
had  been  better  for  the  world  that  feveral  ancient  fadls 
apd  charafters,  which  now  ftand  upon  record,  had  been 
buried  in  oblivion*.     At  any  rate  it  may  be  fafely  afc 

•  Perhaps  fome  will  be  fiirprized  at  what  is  here  faid  on  the 
lubjecl  of  hiftory,  who  have  not  ufually  vicM'ed  it  tnthis  light. 
And  indetjd  this  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
fent  argument,  to  overcome  ftrong  prepoffeflions,  and  to  fhcw 
men  the  fm  and  dajiigcr  of  a  praclke  which  they  know  to  be 
eonunon,  and  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  law- 
ful and  fafe.  For  tiiis  rcafon,  it  is  probablci,  that  the  heft  way 
of  proving  tliat  the  above  alfertion  on  the  fubjcciof  hiftory,  is  a- 
grecable  to  Scripture  and  rcafon,  will  be  by  a  cafe  perfe6lly  fimilar, 
but  more  frequttully  handled.  Donotall  Chriftian  writers^  with- 
out exception,  who  treat  of  the  government  of  the  tongue,  lay 
dowja  this  as  a  rule,  tl»at  we  arc  not  to  repoi  i  the  fms  of  others, 
LhOH^h  we  know  the  truth  of  the  fat\s,  unlefs  where  it  is  ne- 
ceffary to  fome  good  end  ?  Now  whv  ihould  there  be  any  dift'er- 
:nt  rule  in  writing,  than  in  couvcrfation  ?  What  is  done  cipher 
way,  is  the  fame  in  fubllance,  viz*  communicating  informaiiou; 
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firmed,  t^iat  romances  and  fabulous  narrations  are  a 
ipecies  of  compolition,  from  which  the  world  haih  receiv- 
ed as  little  benefit,  and  as  much  hurt,  as  any  that  can  be 
named,  excepting;  plays  themfelves,  to  which  they  are  fc 
nearly  allied.  Tiie  firft  are  only  exceeded  by  the  laft,  su 
to  their  capacity  of  doing  mifchief,  by  the  circumftances 
of  action,  and  the  prefence  at  once  of  fo  many  perfons, 
among  whom  by  mutual  fympathy,  the  fpiritual  poifon 
fpreads  faftcr  and  penetrates  deeper. 

Leil  it  ftiould  be  pretended  that  fuch  a  turn  is  given  to 
things  in  the  representation,  as  that,  though  the  greatefi 
part  of  the  a^lions  reprefented  are  ill  in  themfelves,  yet 
vice  is  reproached  or  ridiculed,  virtue  fet  upon  a  thronej 
rewarded  and  honored :  let  it  be  called  to  mind  that,  as 
has  been  fliewn  above,  the  author  is  not  left  at  liberj^ 
to  do  in  this  as  he  pleafes.  He  muft  gratify  the  public 
talle,  and  the  rules  he  is  obliged  to  obferve,  have  rather 
the  contrary  effect.  For  he  muft  divcft  his  bad  charadlera 
of  what  is  moft  horrid  and  ihocking,  and  prefent  them 
lefs  deformed  than  they  really  are.  BefiJes,  though  he 
may  conceal  a  part,  he  muft  not  alter  nature  fo  far  as  he 
goes,  but  take  it  as  he  finds  it.  Accordingly  fome  ol 
our  modern  critics  tell  us,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  par- 
ticular moral  in  a  dramatic  performance,  becaufe  that  is 
a  departure  from  nature,  and  fo  not  in  tafte. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  attending  dramatic 
reprefentations  is  not  only  feeing  a  great  plurality  of  bad 
charafters  witliout  neceffity,  and  feeing  them  with  patience, 
but  it  is  feeing  them  with  pleafure.     Whether  or  not  en- 


and  writing,  which  tnay  be  called  vifible  fpeech,  is  much  more 
laflinpj  in  its  nature  and  extenfivc  in  its  effe6ls.  If  any  afk. 
How,  or  why  the  knowlcdire  of  hiilory  is  necelTary  to  the  pur- 
poft^s  of  reliirion  ?  T  anfv  er,  it  is  neceflary  for  proving  the 
truibs  of  niitr. r.'.l  and  confirm iny;  thofe  of  revealed  religion  ;  for 
rvjjj^rinp^  the  attacks  of  ad  verfaries,  and  giving  us  fuch  aview  of 
the  plun  of  providenrc,  as  may  exite  us  to  the  exercife  of  the 
duties  of  adorationvtlianUfnlncfs,  trufl,  and  fubmiflionto  the  fu- 
prcme  Difpofer  of  all  events.  Real  facls  only  are  proper  for 
this  purpoIV,  and  not  feigned  Rorics,  in  ihe  choice  ami  drefling 
of  v.l^ich,  exp/iience  teaches  us,  the  ji;rcat  end  is,  that  man  he 
plc^T'jd,  and  not  that  God  m:;y  be  glorified. 
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liertainTnent  be^  yielded  to  be  the  only  or  ultimate  effeft 
Jof  plays,  furely  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  one  efFedt  fought 
and  cxpcfted  from  them,  and  from  every  part  of  them. 
An  after  is  as  much  applauded,  and  gives  as  much  plea- 
fure  to  the  fpedlators,  when  he  reprefents  a  bad  charafter 
to  the  life,  as  a  good.  Is  there  no  danger  then,  that  a 
lieart  foftcned  by  delight,  (hould  be  more  liable  to  infec- 
tion from  evil  than  at  other  times  ?  Is  there  no  dangef 
that  an  aflbciation  fhould  be  formed  in  the  mind,  between 
^hc  fenfc  of  pleafure  and  the  commifllon  of  fin  ?  Will  any 
•perfon  affirm,  that  in  fuch  circumftanccs  he  feels  that 
lioly' indignation  againft  fin,  which  every  Ghriftian  ought 
to  conceive  upon  feeing  it  committed  ?  Or,  that  he  is 
'tWe  to  preferve  that  awe  and  fear,  which  he  ought  to  have 
of  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  when  he  fees  the  crimes  that 
merit  it  boldly  re-adled,  and  finely  mimicked  in  a  perfo* 
'nated  charafter. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  every  perfort 
attending  the  reprefentation  of  a  play,  enters  in  fome 
tncafure  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  aftors,  into  the  fpirit  of 
each  charafter,  and  the  more  fo  the  better  the  adlion  is 
performed.     His  attention  is  flrongly  fixed,  his  afiedlions 
are  feized  and  carried  av/ay,  and  a  total  forgetfulnefs  of 
every  thing  takes  place,  except  what  is  immediately  be- 
'fore  him.     Can  the  various  paffionsbe  fo  ftrongly  excited 
*  as  they  are  fometimes  known  to  be,  and  no  effeft  remain  I 
"Will  not  the  paffion  of  love,  for  example,  after  it  has  been 
ftrongly  felt  by  the  fpcftator  in  fympathy  with  the  aftor, 
be  a  little  more    ready  to   recur,  efpecially  as   nature 
prompts,  and  various  foliciting  objefls  are  daily  prefented 
to  his  eye  ?     The  author  terminates  his  plot  as  he  fees 
bed,  and  draws  what  conclufions  he  thinks  proper  from 
his  charafters,  but  he  has  no  reafon  to  think  that  he  can 
controul  the  paffions  which  he  raifes  in  the  fpe£lators  in 
the  fame  manner,  and   not  fufFer   them  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  his  defcription.     Will  not  the  pafllon  of  re- 
venge, that  right  hand  of  falfe  greatnefs  of  mind,  after 
it  has  been  ftrongly  excited  in  the  theatre,  be  apt  to  rife 
again  upon  every  real  or  fuppofed  provocation  ?     Some 
learned  obfervers  of  nature  tell  us,  that  every  paffion  we 
Vol.  hi.  Y 
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feel  caufes  a  new  modification  of  the  blood  and  fpiritfti 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  then  every  paffion  excited  ia 
the  theatre  takes  pofleifion  for  a  time  of  the  very  animal 
frame,  makes  a  feat  to  itfelf,  and  prepares  for  a  fpeedy 
return. 

Havin;;  thus  endeavored  to  fhow,  that  the  ftage,  whe^ 
ther  amufement  or  inftruftion  be  aimed  at  in  it,  cannot 
be  attended  by  any  Chriflian  without  fm ;  there  is  a  tbird 
general  argument  againft  it,  which  merits  confideratioii. 
It  is,  that  no  perfon  can  contribute  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  ftage,  without  being  partaker  of  the  fins  of  others. 
This  is  proper  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  againft  a  puUi^ 
theatre  that  the  arguments  in  this  effay  are  chiefly  level- 
led ;  fo  that,  if  it  be  criminal  at  all,  every  perfon  attending 
it,  is  not  only  faulty  by  his  own  proper  conduct,  but  )s 
farther  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  feducing  others.  Be- 
fides,  without  this  the  argument,  to  fome,  would  not  be 
altogether  complete,  for  after  all  that  has  been  advanced^, 
there  may  be  a  few,  who  in  a  good  meafure  yield  it  to  be 
true,  and  yet  have  another  fubterfuge  remaining.  They 
acknowledge,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  moft  hazardous  amufe- 
ment, to  which  others  ought  ordinarily  to  be  preferred : 
That  the  bulk  of  plays  will,  much  more  probably,  pollute 
than  improve  the  far  greatefl  part  of  thofe  who  attend 
them.  Yet  ftill  they  are  apt  to  figure  to  themfelves  par- 
ticular  cafes  as  exceptions  from  the  general  rule,  and  to 
fuppofe,  there  are  some  plays  which  may  be  attended,  or 
at  leaft,  ihat  there  are  some  perfons,  who  have  fo  much 
clearnefs  of  judgment,  and  fomuch  conftancy  in  virtue, 
as  to  feparate  the  corn  from  the  chaff.  At  a  particular 
time,  they  fuppofe,  a  perfon  of  this  kind  may,  without 
receiving  any  hurt,  be  improved  by  the  fine  fcntimcnts 
contained  in  plays  :  and  alfo  learn  fomething  to  be  applied 
to  other  purpolts,  of  that  force  and  juftnefs  of  adion, 
that  grace  and  beauty  of  behaviour,  which  is  no  where 
feen  in  fo  great  perfeftion  as  on  the  ftage. 

Upon  this  fubjea  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
thofe  who  have  this  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  virtue,  are  far  from  being  the  perfons  who  may  be 
moft  Xafely  trufted  in  a  place  of  danger.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  thofe  will  probably  be  mod  truly  {ledfaft,  when 
expofed  to  temptation,  who  are  moft  diiEdent  of  them- 
felves,  and  do  not  wantonly  run  into  it.  Yet,  fince 
fome  may  take  encouragement  from  fuch  apprehenAons, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve  that,  though  there  were  truth  in 
their  pretence,  yet  would  it  not  therefore  be  lawful  for 
them  to  attend  the  theatre.  They  could  not  do  fo  with- 
out contributing  to  the  fins  of  others,  a  thing  exprefsly 
prohibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  indeed  diametri. 
caliy  oppofite  to  the  two  principal  branches  of  true  reli- 
gion, concern  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  compalTion  to  the 
ibuTs  of  men. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  occafional  attending 
tH  l^ys>  by  thofe  who  are  of  good  chara£ter,  even  fup- 
pofing  it  not  hurtful  to  themfelves,  contributes  to  the  fins 
of  others.  (i«)By  fupporting  the  players  in  that  un« 
chrittian  occupation.  (2.)  Encouraging,  by  their  exam- 
ple, thofe  to  attend  all  plays  indifcriminately^  who  are  in 
moft  danger  of  infedion. 

Firfty  It  contributes  to  fupport  the  players  in  an  un- 
chriftian  occupation.  After  what  has  been  faid  above, 
and  which  I  now  take  for  granted,  on  the  impropriety  of 
plays  as  an  amufement,  and  the  impoflibility  of  funiifti- 
ing  a  ftage  with  nothing  but  found  and  wholefome  produc- 
tions, little  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  occupation  of  play- 
ers is  inconfiftent  with  the  charafter  of  a  Chriftian.  What- 
ever occafional  prefence  may  be  to  fome  fpe6lators,  conti- 
nual performing  can  never  be  lawful  to  the  adlors.  On 
the  very  beft  fuppofition,  it  is  a  life  of  perpetual  amufe- 
ment,  which  is  equally  contrary  to  reafon  and  religion. 
It  is  a  mean  proftitution  of  the  rational  powers,  to  have 
no  higher  end  in  view,  than  contributing  to  the  pleafure 
and  entertainment  of  the  idle  part  of  mankind,  and  in- 
flead  of  taking  amufement  with  the  moderation  of  a  Chrif- 
tian, to  make  it  the  wtry  bufineis  and  employment  of  life. 
How  ftrange  a  charader  does  it  make  for  one  to  live,  in 
a  manner,  perpetually  in  a  maik,  to  be  much  oftener  in 
a  perfonated  than  in  a  real  gharafter  ?  And  yet  this  is  the 
cafe  with  all  players,  if  to  the  time  fpent  in  the  reprefen- 
tation,  you  add  that  which  is  necefiary  to  prepare  fortbeir 
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public  appearances.  What  foul  polluted  minds  mud  tfaefo 
be,  which  are  luch  a  receptacle  of  foreign  vanities,  be- 
fides  their  own  natural  corruption,  and  where  one  fyf- 
tem  or  plan  of  folly  is  obliterated  only  to  make  way  for 
another. 

But  the  life  of  players  is  not  only  idle  and  vain,  and 
therefore  inconfiftent  with  the  charadter  of  a  Chriftian^ 
but  it  is  dill  more  direflly  and  groFsly  criminal.  We  have 
feen  above,  that  not  only  from  the  tafte  of  the  audience, 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  all  fuccefsful  plays  muft  bo 
bad,  but  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  charadlers  reprcfented  muft  be  vicious.  What 
then  is  the  life  of  a  player  ?  It  is  wholly  fpcnt  in  endea- 
voring to  exprefs  the  language,  and  exhibit  a  perfeft 
pidlure  of  the  paffions  of  vicious  men.  For  this  purpofe 
they  muft  ftrivc  to  enter  into  the  fpirit,  and  feel  the  fenti- 
ments  proper  to  fuch  characters.  Unlefs  they  do  fo,  thd 
performance  will  be  quite  faint  and  weak,  if  not  wholly 
faulty  and  unnatural.  And  can  they  do  this  fo  frequent* 
ly  without  retaining  much  of  the  impreflion,  and  at  laft 
becoming  in  truth  what  they  are  fo  often  in  appearance  ? 
Do  not  the  characters  of  all  men  take  a  tindure  from 
their  employment  and  way  of  life  ?  How  much  more 
muft  theirs  be  infe£ted,  who  are  converfant,  not  in  out- 
ward occupations,  but  in  charafters  themfelves,  the  afti- 
ons,  paffions,  and  aflPeftions  of  men  ?  If  their  perform-i 
ances  touch  the  audience  fo  fenfibly,  and  produce  in  them 
fo  Jafting  an  efTedt,  how  much  more  muft  the  fame  effects 
take  place  in  themfelves,  whofe  whole  time  is  fpcnt  in 
this  manner? 

This  is  fo  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  acknow* 
ledged  a  truth,  that  even  thofe  who  are  fondcft  of  thea-» 
trical  amulements,  do  yet  notwilhftanding  eftecm  the 
employment  of  players  a  mean  and  fordid  profeflion. 
Their  cbarafter  has  oeen  infainous  in  all  ages,  juft  a  li- 
ving copy  of  that  vanity,  obfcenity,  and  impiety  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pieces  which  they  reprefent.  As  the 
world  has  been  polluted  by  the  ftage,  fo  they  have  always 
been  more  eminently  {\  as  it  is  natural  to  foppofe, 'being 
the  very  cifterns  in  which  this  pollution  is  coUeftcd,  and 
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from  vbich  it  is  diftribnted  to  others.  -It  makes  Ho  difibr-. 
ence  in  the  argument,  that  we  muil  here  fuppofe  the  ilage 
to  be  regulated  and  improved,  for  as  it  hath  been  fhewn, 
that  it  can  never  be  fo  regulated  as  to  be  fafe  for  the  f|)ec« 
tators,  it  muft  be  always  worfe  for  the  adlors,  between 
whom  and  the  audience  the  fame  proportion  will  ftill  rc« 
m^n.  Can  it  then  be  lawful  in  any  to  contribute,  in  the 
leaft  degree,  to  fupport  men  in  this  unhallowed  employ- 
ment ?  Is  not  the  theatre  truly  and  eflentially,  what  it  has 
been  often  called  rhetorically,  the  fchool  of  impiety,  where 
it  is  their  very  bufinefs  to  learn  wickednefs  ?  and  will  a 
Chriftian,  upon  any  pretended  advantage  to  himfelf,  join 
in  this  confederacy  againft  God,  and  affill  in  endowing 
and  upholding  the  dreadful  feminary  ? 

Secondly,  men  of  good  character  going  occafionally  to  ' 
the  theatre,  contribute  to  the  fms  of  others,  by  embold- 
ening thofe  to  attend  all  plays  indifcriminately,  who  are 
in  moft  danger  of  infedlion.     If  there  be  any  at  all,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  be  a  great  number,  to  whom  the  ftage  is 
noxious  and  finftii,  every  one  without  exception  is  bound 
to  abftain.      The  apoftle  Paul  exprefsly  commands  the 
Cormthians  to  abftain  from  lawful  things,  when  their 
ufing  them  would  make  their  brother  to.  offend,  that  is  to 
fay  would  lead  him  into  fin*     "  But  take  heed,  left  by 
•*  any  means,  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  ftumbling- 
"  block  to  them  that  are  weak.     For  if  any  man  fee  thee 
"  which  haft  knowledge,  fit  at  meat  in  the  idols  temple, 
"  (hall  not  the  confcience  of  him  that  is  weak,  be  embol- 
**  dencd  to  eat  thofe  things  which  are  offered  to  idols  ? 
*'  And  through  thy  knowledge  fhall  the  weak  brother  pe- 
^  rifli,  for  whom  Chrift  died.     But  when  ye  fin  fo  againft 
^  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  confcience,  ye  fin 
•*  againft  Chrift.     Wherefore  if  meat  make  my  brother  to 
**  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flefli  while  the  world  ftandeth,  left 
•'  I  make  my  brother  to  offend,"     i.  Cor.  viii.  9—^13. 

There  are  many  who  feem  to  have  entirely  forgot  that 
this  precept  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  dif- 
cover  not  the  leaft  fenfe  of  their  obligation  to  comply  with 
it.  If  by  any  plaufible  pretences  they  imagine  they  can 
vindicate  their  conduct  with  regard  to  themfelves,  or  pal- 
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liateit  wlthexcufe^,  they  are  quite  unmindful  of  the  m- 
jury  which  they  do  to  others.  I  fpeak  not  here  of  offi:nd- 
ing,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  that  word  is  commonly,  though 
unjudly  taken,  as  difpleaflng  others.  Such  as  are  difplea- 
fed  with  the  condudl  of  thofe  who  attend  the  theatre,  be- 
caufe  they  edeem  it  to  be  finful,^  are  not  thereby  o&nded 
in  the  Scripture  fehfe  of  the  word,  except  fo  far  as  fome 
few  of  them  are  provoked  to  unchriftian  refentment,  or 
induced  to  draw  ra(h  and  general  conclufions,  from  the 
indifcretion  of  particular  perfons,  to  the  prejudice  of 
whole  orders  of  men.  But  vaft  multitudes  are  truly  of- 
fended, or  made  to  offend,  as  they  are  led  into  a  pra£lice, 
which,  whatever  it  be  to  thofe  who  fet  the  example,  is 
undoubtedly  pernicious  to  them.  Is  it  poffible  to  deny^ 
that  under  the  bed  regulation  of  the  theatre  that  can  rea^ 
fonably  be  hoped  for,  to  great  numbers  it  muft  be  hurtful, 
efpecially  as  it  is  enticing  to  all  ?  And,  if  that  be  but  al- 
lowed, perfons  of  charat^er  and  reputation  cannot  attend 
v/ithout  contributing  to  the  mifchief  that  is  done. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objefted  to  this  application  of  the 
palTage  of  fcripture  cited  above,  that  the  particular  danger 
there  pointed  out  by  the  apoftle,  is  inducing  men  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  practice  with  a  doubting  confcience.  I  thiiik 
it  highly  probable,  that  this  very  precife  cafe  happens  with 
many,  who  go  to  the  theatre  following  the  example  of 
others.  They  are  not  entirely  fatisfied  of  its  lawfulneft, 
they  ft  ill  have  fome  inward  reluftance  of  mind,  but  ad- 
venture to  gratify  a  carnal  inclination,  being  emboldened 
by  the  example  of  thofe  who  are  efteemed  men  of  under- 
ftanding  and  worth.  But  even-where  their  implicit  truft 
is  fo  ftrong  as  fully  to  fatisfy  them,  and  fet  their  minds  at 
eafe,  the  apoftle's  argument  holds  with  equal  force,  if 
thereby  they  are  unavoidably  led  into  fin. 

This  will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  hard  law, 
and  it  will  be  afked,  Is  a  man  then  never  to  do  any  thing 
that  he  has  reafon  to  believe  will  be  mifinterpreted,  or 
abufed  by  others  to  their  own  hurt  ?  The  hardnefs  of  the 
law  will  wholly  vanifti,  if  we  remember,  that  it  is  confin- 
ed to  things  indifferent  in  their  nature.  In  duties  binding 
of  their  own  nature,  we  are  under  no  obligaticn  to  pay 
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any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  the  confequenceg 
of  our  condu£t  upon  theiti.  But  in  things  originally  in- 
difierent,  which  become  duties,  or  not,  precifcly  on  ac- 
count of  their  confequences,  there  we  are  to  beware  of 
making  our  brother  to  oflend.  The  fcripture  rule  is  this. 
We  mull  not  commit  the  lead  fm  under  pretence  of  the 
moft  important  end,  though  it  were  to  fave  multitudes 
irom  fins  incomparably  more  heinous.  But  in  matters  of 
indiffisrence,  we  are  not  to  value  the  moft  beloved  enjoy- 
ment  fo  highly,  as  to  endanger  the  falvation  of  one  foul  by 
iniharing  it  into  fin.  And  can  a  real  believer  have  the 
fmalleft  obje£lion,  the  leaft  rifing  thought^  againft  this 
equitable  law  ?  Shall  we  value  any  prefent  gratification 
equally,  nay,  ihall  we  once  put  it  in  the  balance  with  the 
fpiritual  intereft  of  an  immortal  foul  ?  Now,  who  will  be 
fo  Ihamelefs  as  to  aflert,  that  attending  a  public  ftage  is  to 
him  a  neceflstry  duty  ?  Or  what  defender  of  the  Aage  will 
be  (b  fanguine  as  to  affirm,  that  it  is,  or  that  he  hopes  to 
fee  it  regulated  fo  as  to  be  fafe  or  profitable  to  every  mind  I 
and  yet  till  this  is  the  cafe,  it  evidently  ftands  condemned 
by  the  apoftolic  rule. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  a  pamphlet  juft 
publifhed,  entitled.  The  morality  of  Stage- plays  ferioufly 
confidered.  This  author  convinces  me,  that  I  have  without 
fufficient  ground  fuppofed,  that  nobody  would  affirm  at- 
tending plays  to  be  a  neceflary  duty  ;  for  he  has  either 
done  it,  or  gone  fo  very  near  it,  that  probably  the  next  au- 
thor  upon  the  fame  fide  will  do  it  in  plain  terms,  and  af- 
fert,  that  all  above  the  ftation  of  tradefmen  who  do  not  go 
to  the  play-houfe,  are  living  in  the  habitual  negledt  of  their 
duty,  and  finning  grievouily  againft  God.  If  this  looks 
ridiculous  it  is  none  of  my  fault,  for  I  fi>eak  it  ferioufly : 
and  it  is  a  much  more  natural  confequence  from  his  rea- 
foning,  than  any  he  has  drawn  from  it  himfelf. 

He  confiders  the  paflage  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  and  fays 
(which  is  true)  that  it  holds  only  in  the  cafe  of  indifferent 
actions,  but  that  we  are  to  *'  do  good  in  the  face  of  preju- 
*'  4ice-'*  The  way  in  which  he  fhews  it  to  be  doing  good, 
is  pretty  fingular,  but  I  pafs  it  by  for  a  little,  and  obferve, 
that  probably  he  is  not  n^uch  accuftomed  to  commenting 
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on  fuch  paflages  of  fcripture  ;  for  even  granting  his  ufl« 
reafonable  fuppofition,  doing  good  indefinitely  is  not  op- 
pofed  to  indifferent  actions  in  this,  or  anjr  fimtlar  cafe. 
An  adion  that  is  good  in  itfclf,  is  indifferent  when  it  may 
be  exchanged  for  another ;  when  one  as  good,  or  better, 
may  be  put  in  its  place.  Nothing  is  oppofed  to  indiffer- 
ent aftions  here,  but  what  is  indifpenfibly  neccffary,  and 
abfolutely  binding,  both  in  itfelf,  and  in  its  circumftances. 
And  indeed,  though  he  is  afraid  at  firfl  to  fay  fo,  he  feems 
to  carry  the  matter  that  length  at  laft,  making  his  conclu- 
fion  a  little  broader  than  the  premifes,  and  faying  in  the 
clofe  of  the  paragraph  upon  that  fubjefil,  "  What  they  do 
**  to  this  purpofe,  either  inoppofingthebad,  or  promoting 
"  the  good,  is  matter  of  duty,  and  their  condu£t  in  it 
•*  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  any  perfon  who 
**  is  pleafcd  to  take  offence."* 

But  how  (hall  we  refute  this  new  and  wonderful  doc^ 
trine,  of  its  being  nccelTary  that  good  men  fliould  attend 
the  theatre  ?  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  of  doing  it, 
than  tearing  off*  fomc  of  the  drapery  of  words,  with  which 
it  is  adorned  and  difguifed,  and  fetting  his  own  aflcrtions 
together  in  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm.  "  The  manager  of 
"  every  theatre  muft  fuit  his  entertainments  to  the  conipan 
"  ny,  and  if  he  is  not  fupported  by  the  grave  and  fobef, 
**  he  muft  fuit  himfelf  to  the  licentious  and  profane.*'---—- 
*'  We  know  that  in  every  nation  there  muft  be  amule« 
•'  ments  and  public  entertainments,  and  the  ftage  has  al* 
•*  ways  made  one  in  every  civilized  and  poliflied  nation. 

"  We  cannot  hope  to  abolifli  it.'' Ergo,  According  to 

this  author,  it  is  the  duty  of  good  men  to  attend  the  ftagew 
But  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  Whether,  from  the  firft  of 
his  propofitions,  which  is  a  certain  truth,  it  is  not  niore 
juft  to  infer,  that  till  the  majority  of  thofe  who  attend  the 
ftage  are  good,  its  entertainment  cannot  be  fit  for  the 
Chriftian  ear ;  and  becaufe  that  will  never  be,  no  Chrif- 
tian  ought  to  go  there. 

And  wh.it  a  fliameful  begging  of  the  queftion  is  his  fc- 
cond  propofition,  ''  That  we  cannot  hope  to  abolifh  it." 

*  Pag^e  33, 
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h  is  hard  to  tell  what  we  may  hope  fpr  In  this  age,  btit  wc 
infift  that  it  ought  to  be  aboliflied.  Nay,  we  Jo  hope  td 
^bdlifli  it  JLift  as  much  as  other  vices.  We  g^nnpt  hope 
to  fee  the  time  when  there  (hall  be  no  gaming,  cheating^ 
or  lying;  but  we  mud  ftill  preach  againft  all  fuch  vices» 
»nd  will  never  e^^hort  good  men  to  go  to  gaming-tables,  to 
perfuade  them  to  play  fair^  and  leffen  the  wickednefs  pf 
the  praflice.  In  ftion,  it  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  ex- 
travagant aflertion  of  good  men  being  obligedi  as  mattct* 
pf  duty,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  that  ho  fuch  thing  is  coiii- 
inanded  in  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  neccffary  to  any.*  And  fince  it  is  evidently 
pernicious  to  great  numbers,  it  can  be  lawful  to  hone. 

It  would  give  Chridians  a  much  more  juft,  a$  well  aa 
fnore  extenfive  view  of  their  duty,  than  they  complonly 
have,  if  they  would  confider  their  relation  to,  and  nc-. 
ccflary  influence  on  one  another.  All  their  vifiblc  ac-^ 
tions  have  an  efie£l  upon  others  aai  well  as  themfelves« 
Every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  makes  fomc  impreflion  on  us, 
Aough  for  the  mod  part  unperceived,  and  we  contribute 
every  moment,  to  form  each  other's  chara£ler.  What 
a  melancholy  view  then  does  it  give  us  of  the  date  o£ 
religion  among  us  at  prefentj  that  when  piety  towards 
God  has  been  excluded  from  n>any  moral  fydems,  and  the 
whole  of  virtue  confined  to  the  duties  pf  fpcial  life,  th0 
tetter  half  of  thefe  alfo  ftiould  be  cut  off,  ahd  all  re- 
gard to  the  fouls  of  others  forgPtten  or  derided  ?  Nothing 
indeed  is  left  but  a  few  expreffions  of  compliment,  a  few 
Infignificant  offices  of  prefentconvenienqy;  for  that  which 
fome  modern  refiners  have  dignified  widi  the  name  of  yir- 
tue^  is  nothing  elfe  but  polidied  luxury,  a  flattering  pf 
f  ach  other  in  their  vices,  a  provocation  pf  each  other  to 
fcafual  indulgence,  and  that  '*  frienddiip  of  the  world,'* 
Which  **  is  enmity  with  Gpd,** 

•  It  is  proper  hereto  remark,  how  natural  it  wa?  to  fuppofe^ 
that  the  argumtnt  would  be  carried  this  length  when  the  ftagti 
«ftiae  to  bie  pleaiied  for  as  ufeful  in  promoting  the  interefts  of 
Tirtne.  And  therefore  1  hare  aboVe  takep  notice,  that  thcfcJ 
prophets  run  unfeat,  the  propriety  of  which  remark  will  uo^'f 
clearly  appear. 

Vol.,    III.  Z 
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I  would  now  afk  the  reader,  after  perufing  the  precede 
ing  arguments  againft  the  ftage,  Whether  he  is  convinc- 
ed that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  charadter  of  a  GhrifUan, 
or  not  ?  If  he  {hall  anfwer  in  the  negative,  if  he  has  Hill 
fome  remaining  argument  in  its  defence,  or  fomc  me- 
thod,^ which  has  not  occurred  to  me,  to  take  off  the  forcd 
of  the  reafoning,  I  would  next  alk.  Whether  it  docs  ncft 
at  leaft  render  it  a  doubtful  point  ?  Whether,  joined  wiifa 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  bed  and  wifell  men  in  all 
ages  againft  it,  as  it  appeared  among  them,  and  the  im? 
purity  and  corruption  that  (lill  attends  it,  there  is  not 
^t  leaft  fome  ground  of  hefitation  ?  And,  if  to  much 
be  but  allowed,  it  becomes  on  this  very  account  unlaw- 
ful to  every  Chriftian,  who  takes  the  word  of  God  for 
ihe  rule  of  his  condudl.  There  clear  evidence  and  fiiU 
perfuafion  is  required. before  an  a£tion  can  be  lawful,  an4 
where  doubt  ariles,  we  are  commanded  to  abftain.  "  Hapl 
^'  py  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himfelf  in  that  thing 
^  which  he  alloweth  :  and  he  that  doubteth  is  damned^ 
•*  if  he  eat ;  becaufe  he  eateth  not  of  faith,  for  whatfoevcr 
•*  is  not  of  faith  is  fin,"  Rom.  xiv.  22,  23. 

Hitherto  we  have  reafoned  againft  what  is  called  a 
*'  well-regulated  ftage."  That  is  to  fay,  inftead  of  at- 
tacking the  corruptions  which  now  adhere  to  it,  we  have 
endeavored  to  Ihow,  that  from  the  purpofe  intended  by 
it,  from  the  prefent  ft  ate,  and  general  tafte  of  mankind^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  a  public  theatre  is  not 
capable  of  fuch  a  regulation,  as  to  make  it  confiftent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  profeflion  to  attend  or  fupport 
it.  If  any  complain,  that  part  of  the  above  reafoning  is 
too  abftrafted,  and  not  quite  level  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
every  reader,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  dire£ted 
againft  an  idea  fo  abftrafted,  that  it  never  yet  did,  and 
from  what  we  have  feen,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  ne- 
ver can  exift.  It  is  indeed  altogether  imaginary,  and  is 
dreft  up  by  every  author  who  defends  it,  in  the  manner 
and  form  thatbeft  pleafes  himfelf;  fo  that  it  is  infinitely 
lefsdifiicult  to  refute  or  ihew  the  unlawfulnefs  of  a  well- 
regulated  ftage,  than  to  know  whiit  it  is. 
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If  the  authors  on  this  fubjeft  would  enter  into  pan« 
ticulars,  and  give  us  a  lift  of  the  ufeful  and  inftru^ive 
plays  with  which  our  ftage  is  to  be  ferved ;  lay  down  a 
-plan  of  ftridt  difcipline,  for  introducing  and  preferving 
purity  among  the  a6tors ;  and  fhew  us  by  whom  the  ma-, 
nagers  are  to  be  chofen,  and  their  fidelity  tried,  with  fome 
general  rules  for  their  condu£t,  it  might  foon  be  deter- 
mined by  plain  and  fimple  arguments,  Whether  fuch  an 
entertainment  could  be  fafely  permitted  to  a  Chriftian, 
or  not.  But,  when  they  give  us  no  farther  account  of  it, 
than  by  calling  it  a  ftage  properly  regulated,  they  in* 
volve  themfelves  at  once  in  obfcurity,  as  to  the  very  fub* 
jeA  of  their  difcourfe.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  they 
can  make  a  parade  with  a  few  glittering  phrafes,  as  pic* 
tore  of  nature,  moral  le£ture,  amiable  chara£ter,  com- 
paffion  for  virtue  in  diftrefs,  decency  of  the  drama,  and 
feviral  others.  We  are  put  to  a  ftand  what  to  fay  to  fuch 
things,  for  if  we  fpeak  of  the  impure  fentiments  of  au- 
thors, or  the  wanton  gefticulations  of  a£lors,  all  thefe  are 
immediately  given  up,  and  yet  the  fort  remains  as  entire 
as  ever.  Therefore,  the  method  taken  in  this  treatife, 
with  all  the  difadvantages  that  attend  it,  was  looked  upon 
to  l)e  the  beft  and  the  cleareft  that  could  be  chofen ;  to 
ihow,  that  thofe  from  whom  a  reformation  of  the  ftage 
muft  come,  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  make  it ;  that 
the  very  materials  of  which  this  fine  fyftem  is  to  confift 
are  naught,  and  therefore,  fp  muft  the  produft  be  always 
found  upon  trial. 

It  may  indeed  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  among  the  mar 
Tiy  fchemes  and  projefts  daily  offered  to  the  confideration 
of  the  public,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  point 
out  a  plaufible  way,  how  the  ftage.  may  be  brought  into, 
and  kept  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  regulation  as  to  be  confiftent 
with  the  Ghriftian  charafter.  There  have  been  attempts 
to  fhow  how  money  may  be  in  a  manner  created,  and  the 
national  debt  paid,  or  the  annual  fupplies  raifed,  without 
burdening  the  fubjeft.  Some,  who  have  nothing  of  their 
own,  have  endeavored  to  perfuade  the  reft  of  mankind, 
that  it  is  the  eafieft  thing  imaginable  to  grow  rich  in  a  few 
yc^rs,  with  little  labor,  by  the  improvement  of  mooj;, 
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mofB,  or  bees.  But  none^  fo  &r  as  I  have  heard  or  feen, 
have  been  fo  bold  as  to  lay  down  a  diftin£t  plan  for  the  inw 
provement  of  the  (lage.  When  this  is  added  to  the  coniU 
derations  already  mentioned^  in  will  confirm  every  im^ 
partial  perfon  in  the  belief,  that  fuch  improvement  is  not 
(0  be  expelled. 

»  I  hope  therefore,  there  may  now  be  fome  profpeA  of 
fuGcefs,  in  warning  every  one  who  wifhes  to  be  efteemed 
a  difciple  of  Chrift  againft  the  (lage,  as  it  hitherto  has  been, 
and  now  is.  Experience  is  of  all  others  the  fureil  tefi  of 
the  tendency  of  any  praAice.  It  is  flill  more  to  be  d&k 
pended  on  than  the  mod  plauflble  and  apparently  conclm^ 
five  reafdning,  upon  what  hath  never  yet  been  tried.  Let 
us  then  confider,  what  hath  been  the  fpirit  and  tendency 
nf  almpil  the  whole  plays  which  have  been  reprofentedi 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  ftage.  Have  not  love  and 
Intrigue  been  their  perpetual  theme,  and  that  not  in  A 
common  and  orderly  way,  but  with  refiftance  and  imptf« 
diments,  fuch  as  rivalfiiip  and  jealoufy,  the  oppofition  of 
parents,  and  other  things  of  a  fimilar  nature,  that  the 
pafSons  may  be  (Irongly  excited,  and  that  the  force  of  love, 
and  its  triumph  over  every  obftacle,  may  be  fct  before  the 
audience  a$  a  leflbn  ?  Is  not  the  polite  well-bred  man  the 
hero  of  fuch  plays,  a  char^fter  formed  upon  the  maxims 
of  the  wqrldi  and  chiefly  fuch  of  them  as  are  moll  contra'- 
Xy  to  the  gofpel  ?  Are  not  unchrillian  refeniment  and 
felfe  honor  the  rharaCleridics  of  every  fuch  perfon  ? 

What  is  the  charad^er  of  a  clergyman  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  llage  ?  If  the  perfon  introduced  is  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  any  degree  of  ability,  hypocrify  is  the  leading  part 
of  the  charafter.  But  for  the  moft  part,  awkwardncfs, 
ignorance,  dulnefs  and  pedantry  are  reprefented  as  infc- 
parable  from  men  of  that  function.  This  is  not  done  to 
correct  thefe  faults  when  api>€aring  in  fome  of  that  pro- 
feflion,  by  comparing  them  with  others  free  from  fuch  re- 
proachful defects,  but  it  is  the  charafter  of  the  clergyman 
|n  general,  who  is  commonly  introduced  fingle,  and  com- 
pared with  the  men  acquainted  With  tl)e  world,  very  lit- 
tle to  his  advantage.  The  truth  is,  it  feems  to  l)c  a 
(^axim  with  dramatic  authors^  to  flrip  men  of  every  pro- 
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jbffion  of  thiiir  feveral  excellencies,  that  the  rake  may  ii» 
adorned  with  the  fpoils  :  even  learning  is  commonly  af- 
cribed  to  him  ;  how  confidently  with  truth  or  nature,  and 
confeqUently  witli  tafte  itfelf,  I  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine. 

And  where  can  the  plays  be  found,  at  lead  comedies 
that  arc  free  from  impurity,  either  diredly  or  by  allufioa 
and  double-meaning  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think,  that  wo«> 
tnen  who  pretend  to  decency    and    reputation,    who(e 
brighteft  ornament  ought  to  be  modedy,  {hould  continue 
to  aliet,  by  their  prefeuce,  fo  much  unchadity,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  theatre.     How  few  plays  are  aded  which 
a  moded  woman  can  fee,  confidently  with  decency  m 
every  part  ?  And  even  when  the  plays  are  more  /efervcd 
themfelves,  they  are  fure  to  be  feafoned   with  fomething 
of  this  kind  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue,  the  muftc  be- 
tween the  a^s,  or  in  fome  fcandalous  farce  with  which 
the  diverfion  is  concluded.     The  power  of  cudom  and 
fafhion  is  very  great,  in  making  people  blind  to  the  mod: 
manifed  qualities  and  tendencies  of  things.     There  ar^ 
ladies  who  frequently  attend  the  dage,  who   if  they  were 
but  once  entertained  with  the  fame  images  in  a  private 
family,  with  which  they  are  often  prefented  there,  would 
rife  with  indignation,  and  reckon  their  reputation  ruined 
if  ever  they  fliould  return.     I  pretend  to  no  knowledge 
t>f  thefe  things,  but  from  printed  accounts,  and  the  pub- 
lic bills  of  what  plays  are  to  be  adled,  fometimes  by  the 
particular  defire  of  ladies  of  quality,  and  yet   may  fafe- 
ly  affirm^  that  no  woman  of  reputation  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  world)  much  lefs  of  piety,  who  has  been  ten  times 
in  a  play-houfe,  durd  repeat  in  company  all  that  (he  has 
heard  there.     With  what  confidency  they  gravely  return 
to  the  liime  fchofls  of  lewdnefs,  they  themfelves    bed 
know. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  younger  of  both  fexes,  that,  in  the  theatre,  their 
minds  mud  infenfibly  acquire  an  inclination  to  romance 
and  extravagance,  and  be  unfitted  for  the  fober  and  feri- 
ous  affairs  of  common  life.  Common  or  little  things 
give  no  entertainment  upon  the  dage,  except  when  they 
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are  ridiculed.  Therfe  muft  always  be  fomething  grand, 
furprifing  and  (Iriking.  In  comedies,  when  all  obftaclet 
are  removed,  and  the  marriage  is  agreed  on,  the  play 
is  done.  This  gives  the  mind  fuch  a  turn,  that  it  is  apt 
to  defpife  ordinary  bufinefs  «is  mean,  or  deride  it  as  ridi- 
culous. A{k  a  merchant  whether  he  chufes  that  his  ap- 
prentices  (hould  go  to  learn  exadlnefs  and  frugality  from 
theftage.  Or,  whether  he  experts  the  moft  punftual 
payments  from  thofe  whofe  generofity  is  (Irengthened 
there,  by  weeping  over  virtue  in  diilrefs.  Suppofe  a 
matron  coming  home  from  the  theatre  filled  with  the  ideas 
that  are  there  impreffed  upon  the  imagination,  how  low 
and  contemptible  do  all  the  affairs  of  her  family  appear, 
and  how  much  muft  fhe  be  difpofed,  (befides  the  time  al- 
ready confumed)  to  forget  or  raifguide  them  ? 

The  adlors  themfelves  are  a  Cgnal  proof  of  this.  How 
feldom  does  it  happen,  if  ever,  that  any  of  them  live  fobcr 
and  regular  lives,  pay  their  debts  with  honefty,  or  manage 
their  affairs  with  difcretion  ?  They  are  originally  men  of 
the  fame  compofition  with  others,  but  their  employment 
wholly  incapacitates  them  for  prudence  and  regularity, 
jjives  them  a  diffipationof  mind  and  unftaidnefsof  fpirit, 
fo  that  they  cannot  attend  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Nay,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  that  variety  of  charafters  which  they 
putoninthe  theatre,  deprives  them  of  common  fenfe, 
and  leaves  them  in  a  manner  no  charadler  at  all  of  their 
own.  It  is  confidently  faid,  by  thofe  who  have  thought 
it  iVorth  while  to  make  the  trial,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
infipid  than  the  converfation  of  a  player  on  any  other  fub- 
jc6l  than  that  of  his  profcffion.  I  cannot  indeed  anfwer 
for  this  remark,  having  it  only  by  report,  and  never  ha- 
\'ing  exchanged  a  word  with  one  of  that  employment  in 
my  life.  However,  if  it  holds,  a  de^e  of  the  fame  ef- 
feft  muft  neceffarily  be  wrought  upon  thofe  who  attend  the 
ftage. 

JBut  folly  or  bad  management  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  players  :  they  are  almoft  univerfally  vi- 
cious, and  of  fuch  abandoiAed  charafters,  as  might  juftly 
make  thofe  who  defend  the  llagc,  afliamed  to  fpeak  of 
learning  virtue  under  fuch  mailers.     Can  men  learn  pie- 
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ty  from  the. profane, mortification  from  the  fenfual,  or 
modefty  from  harlots  ?  And  will  any  deny  that  hired 
ftage-players  have  always,  and  that  defervedly,  borne  thefe 
chara£lers  ?  Nay,  though  it  could  be  fuppoftd,  that  the 
fpedlators  received  no  hurt  themfelves,  how  is  it  pofliblc 
that  the  performances  of  fuch  perfons  can  be  attended,  or 
their  trade  encouraged,  without  fm  ? 

This  (hows  alfo,  that  attending  a  good  play,  even  fup* 
pofing  there  were  a  few  unexceptionable,  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated upon  Chriflian  principles.  It  is  pleaded  for  the 
new  tragedy*  lately  introduced  into  our  theatre,  that  it  is 
iin  attempt  to  reform  the  ftage,  and  make  it  more  innocent 
or  more  ufeful.  What  this  piece  is  in  itfelf,  nobody  can 
fay  with  certainty  till  it  be  pubiiflied,  though  the  account 
given  of  it  by  report  is  not  exceeding  favorable.  But  let 
it  be  ever  fo  excellent  in  itfelf,  the  bringing  of  one  good 
play  upon  the  (tage  is  altogether  infufficient,  nay,  is  a 
method  quite  improper  for  reforming  it.  An  author  of  a 
truly  good  piece  would  rather  bury  it  in  oblivion,  tlian 
lend  his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  work,  for  the  fupport 
of  thofe  that  are  bad.  A  Chriflian  can  never  attend  the 
ftage,  conCftently  witH  his  charadler,  till  the  fcheme  ia 
general  be  made  innocent  or  ufeful.  He  muft  not  fin 
himfelf,  nor  contribute  to  the  fins  of  others,  in  a  certain 
degree,  becaufe,  unlefs  he  do  fo,  they  will  fin  without  him 
in  a  higher  degi"ee.  In  fhort,  fuch  an  attempt  can  be  con- 
fidered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  encouraging  a  pernicious 
praflice,  and  fupporting  a  criminal  afTociation.  The  bet* 
ter  the  play  is,  or  the  better  the  charafters  of  thofe  who 
attend  it  are,  the  greater  the  mifchief,  becaufe  the  ftronger 
the  temptation  to  others  who  obferve  it. 

There  is  one  inducement  to  attendance  on  the  ftage^ 
which  hath  more  influence  than  all  the  arguments  with 
which  its  advocates  endeavor  to  color  over  the  praftice  ; 
that  it  is  become  a  part  of  fefhionable  education.  Without 
it,  young  perfons  of  rank  think  they  cannot  have  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  neceflary  to  their  accom- 
plifliment ;  that  they  will  be  kept  in  rullicity  of  carriage^ 

\  Douglafi. 
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or  narrownefs  of  mind,  than  which  nothing  is  more  CM* 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  that  the/ 
will  acquire  the  chara£ler  of  ftiff  and  precife,and  be  inca- 
pable of  joining  in  polite  converfation,  being  ignorant  of 
the  topics  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns.  No  better  than 
thefe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  the  reafons  that  many  p^rentp 
fufiVr  their  children  to  attend  this  and  other  fafhionable 
diverfions.  How  then  Ihall  we  remove  this  difficulty  ? 
Why  truly,  by  faying  with  the  apoftle  John,  to  fuch  ai 
will  receive  it,  "  All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  luft  of  the 
*'  flefh,  and  the  luft  of  the  eyes^  and  the  pride  of  life^ 
"  isnotofthefather,  but  is  ofthe  world/^  i  John.  ii.  i6« 
It  is  certainly  the  greateft  madnefs  to  feek  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  partaking  with  bad  men  in  their  fins. 
Whatever  knowledge  cannot  otherwife  be  acquired,  i$ 
ihameful,  and  not  honorable.  How  cruel  then  are  thofe 
parents,  who,  inftead  of  endeayoriiig  to  infpire  ihtxt 
children  with  a  holy  and  manly  refolution,  of  daring  tql 
appear  Angular  in  an  adherence  to  their  duty^  fuffer  thpm 
to  be  plunged  in  fin,  that  they  may  not  be  defc6live  in 
politenefs.  Why  ftiould  the  world,  or  any  thing  elfc^ 
be  known,  but  in  order  to  our  fpiritual  improvement  ?* 

♦  This  is  not  meant  to  condemn  all  hiiipan  accomplifhmenisi 
which  have  not  an  immediate  reference  to  our  reKgious  iin« 
provement,  but  to  afpirm,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  juft 
fubordination  and  fubfervicncy,  to  thp  great  and  chief  end  of 
man.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of  arts,  both  ufc- 
ful  and  ornamental,  which  have  other  immediate  effcCls,  thail 
to  make  men  holy  $  and  becaufc  they  are,  by  the  greateft  parf 
of  the  worldi  abufed  to  the  worft  of  purpofes,  they  are  conii* 
dered  as  having  no  connexion  with  religion  at  all*  But  this 
is  a  mift^ike  ;  for  a  good  man  will  be  (}irc6\ed  in  the  choice 
and  application  of  all  fuch  arts,  by  the  general  and  leading  pur- 
pofe  of  his  life.  And  as  he  who  eats  for  no  other  or  higher 
end  than  pli^afiDg  his  palate,  is  julUy  condemned  as  a  mean  and 
groveling  feniuaiiil,  fo,  whoever  has  no  fariiier  view  in  his  edu- 
catioKi  and  accomplifhment,  than  to  Ihine  and  make  a  figure 
in  the  fafhionable  world,  does  not  in  that  refpecl  acl  the  part 
of  a  ChrifUan.  In  ihort,  thefc  arts  arc  among  the  ntiniber  ot 
indifferent  things,  whl<:h  flipuld  be  fupremely  and  ultimately 
diretlcd  to  the  glory  of  Cod.  When  ihcy  are  not  capable  of 
this,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  much  more  when  thcjr 
are  contrary  to  it,  they  muit  be  condemned. 
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t^hcrefore,  all  that  is  truly  valuable,  mud,  by  the  very 
fupiYofition,  be  innocently  learned,  and  to  bear  with  a 
tioble  difdain  the  fcoflfs  of  more  experienced  Tinners  is  the 
greatell  glory. 

Like  to  the  above  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
itage^  that  men  mud  have  amufements,  and  that  the  ilage 
is  miich  better  than  many  others,  which  would  probably 
be  put  in  its  place.  It  is  faid,  that  of  all  the  time  fpent 
by  the  fafliionable  part  of  the  world,  at  prefent,  in  diver- 
fions,  that  which  they  allot  to  the  flage  is  mod  innocently, 
or  leid  huftftilly  employed.  Is  there  any  more  in  this, 
thari  a  declaration  of  the  ihanieful  luxury  and  degeneracy 
pf  the  prefent  age,  an  alarming  token  of  approaching 
judjimeilt  ?  t)o  not  fuch  pcrfons  know,  that  all  ferious 
Chriftians  condemn  every  one  of  thefe  criminal  plea* 
liires,  and  will  never  allow  it  as  any  advantage  to  ex- 
diangg  5ne  of  them  foratiothet.  But  it  is  lefs  furprifing 
to  hear  fuch  palliative  sirguments  ufed  in  converfation  : 
an  authoi*  above  referred  to  has  been  bold  enough,  ia 
print,  td  reafori  in  the  fame  way*  He  fays,  ^  That  no 
**  abufe  was  ever  admitted  on  any  dage,  but  might  pafs 
"  for  perfect  decency,  when  compared  to  what  may  have 
**  been  often  heard  of,  at  a  goflippin^,  a  merry  makings 
**  or  a  meeting  of  young  fellows*/*  Agairi^  after  tell- 
ing us  that  we  cannot  hope  to  abolifti  the  dage,  he  fays, 
*•  And  if  we  could,  we  ftiould  only  make  way  for  the 
**  return  of  drunkennefs,  gaming  and  rude  cabals,  which 
**  the  more  decent  converfation  and  manners  of  civilized 
**  times  have  in  a  great  manner  aboliflied."  1  lay  hold 
of  this  gentleman's  reafoning,  who  pleads  for  civilizing 
the  world,  and  not  fanftifying  it,  as  a  confeffion  of  the 
weakncfs  of  his  caufe,  and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  argu- 
ments produced  in  this  treatife  againft  the  dage.  For,  if 
iie  meant  to  diow,  that  ftage-plays  were  agreeable  to  the 
J)urity  of  the  gofpel,  that  drunkennefs  is  w^orfe  (if  indeed 
it  be  (o)  could  be  no  evidence  of  it  at  all.  lie  mud  therfe* 
fore,  if  he  fpeaks  to  any  purpofe,  plead  for  the  toleration 
of  fmful  diverfions,  bccauic  they  arc  comparatively  lefs 

*  Plurality  of  Starf-c  Plays  ferioufly  confiilered.  p.  19. 
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fmful  than  others  ;  and  if  that  is  the  cafe^  I  deteft  his  prin- 
ciples, and  fo  will  every  Chriftian. 

Having  mentioned  this  author,  perhaps  it  may  be  tXr 
pefted,  that  I  would  take  fome  notice  of  the  other  argiu 
ments  brought  by  him  in  defence  of  the  ftage.  It  is  not 
Cttfy  either  to  enumerate  or  comprehend  them,  they  ai^ 
thrown  together  in  fuch  confufion,  and  exprefled  in  fuch 
vague  and  general  terms.  He  fays  (page  3.)  "  The  pco- 
*'  pie  of  this  ifland  are  not  inferior  to  thofc  of  any  other 
"  age  or  country  whatever.  This  will  be  a  perfumptioD, 
^^  that  if  plays  are  a  poifon,  it  is  at  lead  but  flow  in  its 
"  operation.*'  And,  p.  17.  "  We  may  venture  to  alk, 
**  Whether  knowledge,  whether  indullry  and  commerce 
**  have  declined  in  this  city  (Edinburgh)  fince  the  play- 
*'  houfe  was  firft  opened  here  ?  It  will  be  owned,  that 
*'  they  have  rather  increafed.*'  I  would  venture  to  alk. 
What  fort  of  an  argument  this  is,  and  what  follows  from 
it,  though  both  his  alTertions  were  allowed  to  be  true,  which 
yet  may  eafily  be  in  many  refpe£ls  controverted  ?  If  the 
flage,  as  he  would  infmuate,  be  the  caufe  of  our  improve- 
ment, then  is  his  argument  felf-contradiftory,  for  we 
ought  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  purity  to  the  people  of 
other  ccfuntries,  who  have  enjoyed  the  reforming  ftage 
tnuch  longer,  which  is  contrary  to  his  fuppofition.  The 
truth  is,  the  ftagc  is  not  the  caufe,  but  the  confcquence  of 
wealth ;  and  it  is  neither  the  caufe  nor  confequence  of 
goodnefs  or  knowledge,  except  fo  far  as  it  certainly  vta* 
pfies  more  knowledge  than  uncultivated  favages  poDTefs, 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  what  this  author  calls  civilii> 
zed  nations.  How  eafy  were  it  for  me  to  name  feveral 
vices  unknown  to  barbarians,  which  prevail  in  places  of 
tade  and  poliflicd  manners.  Should  I  at  the  fame  time 
infinuate,  that  thefe  vices  have  contributed  to  improve 
us  in  kp.owled;:e  and  tafle,  it  would  be  juft  fuch  an  argu- 
ment  as  is  lisre  ufed  in  favor  of  the  flage,  and  the  plain 
meaning  of  both  is,  the  abufe  of  knowledge  is  the  caufe 
of  it. 

It  were  worth  while  to  confider  a  little  our  improve- 
ments in  knowledge  in  this  age,  which  are  often  the 
boaft  of  not  the  moll  knowing  writers.     Perhaps  it  may 
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fce  alldired,  that  there  is  now  in  the  world  a  good  deal 
of  knovrledge  of  different  kinds,  but  it  is  plain  \ve  owe  it 
to  the  labors  of  our  predeceffors,  and  not  our  own.    And 
therefore^  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  may  improve  it  no  better 
than  many  young  men  do,  who  come  to  the  eafy  poffef- 
lion  of  wealth  of  their  fathers'  getting.     They  neither 
Icnow  the  worth  nor  the  ufe  of  it,    but  fquander  it  idly 
away,  in  the  moft  unprofitable  or  hurtful  purfuits.     It  is 
dotibtlefs,  an  eafy  thing  at  prefent,  to  acquire  a  fuperficial 
knowledge,  from  magazines,  reviews,  didionaries,  and 
other  helps  to  the  flothful  (ludent.     He  is  now  able,  at 
a  veiy  fmall  expcnce,  to  join  the  beau  and  the  fcholar, 
and  triumphs  in  the  tafle  of  this  enlightened  age,  of 
which  he  hath  the  comfort  to  rcfleft,   that  he  himfelf 
makes  a  part.     But  for  our  mortification,  let  us  recol- 
leA,  that  as  feveral  writers  have  obferved,  human  thingg 
never  continue  long  at  a  (land.     There  is  commonly  a 
revolution  of  knowledge  and  learning,  as  of  riches  and! 
power.     For  as  ftates  grow  up  from  poverty  to  induftrjr, 
wealth  and  power ;  fo,  from  thefe  they  proceed  to  luxuiy 
and  vice ;  and  by  them  are  brought  back  to  poverty  and 
fabjcftion.     In  the  fame  manner,  with  refpeO:  to  learn- 
ing, men  rife  from  ignoranee  to  application ;  from  appli- 
cation to  knowledge  ;  this  ripens  intotafte  and  judgment; 
then,  from  a  defire  of  diftinguiftiing  themfelves,  they  fu- 
peradd  affected  ornaments,  become  more  fanciful  than 
foHd  ;  their  tafte  corrupts  with  their  manners,  and  they 
fall  back  into  the  gulph  of  ignorance.     The  feveral  fteps 
of  thefe  gradations  commonly  correfpond ;  and  if  we  de- 
fire  to  know  in  what  period  of  each,  we  of  this  nation  are 
at  prefent,  it  is  probable,  we  are  in  the  age  of  luxury,  as 
to  the  firft,  and  in  the  eve  at  lead  of  a  falfe  and  frothy  tafte 
as  to  learning ;  and  may  therefore  fear,  that  as  a  late  very 
elegant  writer  expreffes  it,   We  Ihall  relapfe  faft  into 
barbarifm. 

Another  argument  produced  by  this  author,  is,  that  the 
apoillc  Paul,  in  preaching  at  Athens,  quotes  a  fentence 
from  one  of  the  Greek  poets,  and,  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, has  inferted  into  the  facred  text  a  line  from  a' 
Greek  play,  which  now  fubfifts. — "  This  (he  fays)  is  fufc 
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*'  ficient  to  conneft  the  defence  of  plays  with  the  hofiof  of 
^*  fcripture  itfelf."  The  faft  is  not  denied,  though  he  liat 
given  but  a  poor  fpecimen  of  the  knowledge  of  this  age, 
by  millaking  in  the  firft  of  thefe  remarks,  the  expreflion 
quoted  by  the  appftle ;  for  this  fentence,  "  in  him  we  live, 
*'  and  move*  and  have  our  being,*'  which,  he  fays,  is  a 
very  fublime  expreflion,  and  beautifully  applied  by  the 
apollle,  was  not  cited  from  the  poet,  but  the  following, 
•'  For  we  are  alfo  his  oflTspring/'  Btit  fuppofing  he  had  (as 
he  eafily  might)  have  hit  upon  the  true  citation,  what  fol- 
lows from  it  ?  Did  ever  any  body  aflirm,  that  no  poet  could 
write,  or  no  player  could  fpeak  any  thing  that  was  true  ? 
And  what  is  to  hinder  an  infpired  writer  from  judging 
them  out  of  their  own  mouths  ?  What  concern  has  this 
with  the  (lage  ?  If  it  implies  any  defence  of  the  ftage  in 
general,  it  muft  imply  a  ftronger  defence  of  the  particular 

flay  and  poem,  from  which  the  citations  are  taken.  Now, 
dare  fay,  neither  this  author,  nor  any  other  will  afleit, 
that  thefe  are  in  all  refpeCts  agreeable  to  the  Chrillian  cha. 
rafter.  Thefe  citations  do  no  other  way  conneft  the  de- 
fence of  the  ftage  with  the  honor  of  fcripture,  than  a  mi- 
nifter's  citing,  in  writing  or  difcourfe,  a  paflage  from  Ho- 
race  or  Juvenal,  would  conneft  the  defence  of  all  the  ob- 
fcenity  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  reft  of  their  works,  with 
the  honor  pi  preaching. 

The  only  thing  further  in  this  eflay  not  obviated  ii) 
the  preceding  difcourfe,  is  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjeA 
of  the  poor.  .**  That  the  expence  laid  out  on  the  ftage 
**  does  not  hinder  the  charitable  fupply  of  the  poor,  and 
*'  that  they  fufier  np  lofs  by  it,  for  it  comes  at  lall  into 
**  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  is  paid  as  the  price  of  their 
*'  liabor. — Every  player  muft  be  maintained,  clothed 
"  and  lodged."  It  does  not  fuit  with  my  prcfent  pur- 
pofe  to  enter  into  qontroverfial  altercation,  or  to  treat 
this  author  with  that  feverity  he  deferves  ;  and  therefore 
I  fliall  only  fay,  that  his  reafoning  upon  this  fubjeft  is 
the  very  fame  from  which  Doftor  Mandeville  draws  this 
abfurd  and  hated  confequence,  "  Private  vices  are  pub- 
fMic  benefits." 
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The  truth  is,  a  ferious  perfon  can  fcarce  have  a 
ilronger  evidence  oF  the  immorality  of  the  ftage^  than* 
the  perufal  of  thcfe  little  pieces  of  fatire,  which  have  been 
publiihedy  in  fo  great  a  variety,  againft  the  pre{bytery  of 
£ndinburgh,  within  thefe  few  weeks,  becaufe  of  their  pub- 
lic admonition  againft  it.  They  offer  no  other  defence, 
but  deriding  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  blafphemoufly 
comparing  the  pulpit  with  the  ftage,  and  recrimination 
upon  fome  who  are  fupppfed  to  live  inconfiftently  with 
their  charafter.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  fpend  three 
words  in  determining;  whether  drunkennefs,  deceit  and 
hjrpocrify  are  worfe  than  the  ftage  or  not ;  but  if  that  is 
the  ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be  offered  in  its  fupport, 
wo  to  all  thofe  who  attend  it.  The  new  reformed  trage^ 
dy  has  indeed  been  very  unlucky  in  its  advocates.  There 
is  an  old  faying,  that  a  man  is  known  by  his  company. 
If  this  be  true  alfo  of  a  play,  which  one  would  think  it 
ifaould,  as  it  mud  be  chiefly  to  the  tafte  of  congenial  minda^ 
by  thofe  who  have  appeared  in  defence  of  Douglafs,  it  is 
a  work  of  very  little  merit. 

It  may  be  expefted,  that,  having  brought  this  perfor- 
mance on  the  field,  I  Ihould  add  fome  further  reflections, 
upon  the  aggravated  fin  of  Minifters  writing  plays,  or 
attending  the  ilage.  But  though  it  is  a  very  plain  point, 
and  indeed  becaufe  it  is  fo  it  would  draw  out  tiiis  treatife 
to  an  immoderate  length.  If  any  man  makes  a  queftlon  of 
this,  he  mud  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
'tance  of  the  minifterial  charafter  and  oflice.  Thefe  there- 
fore it  would  be  neceffary  to  open  diftindlly,  and  to  confi- 
der  the  folemn  charge  given  to  minifters  in  Scripture,  to 
watch  over  the  fouls  of  their  people,  as  thofe  "  who  muft 
*^  give  an  account  unto  God  ;"  to  give  themfelves  wholly 
to  their  duty,  fince  fome  of  thofe  committed  to  them  are 
from  day  to  day,  entering  on  an  unchangeable  ftate,  whofe 
blood,  when  they  die  unconverted,  (hall  be  required  at 
the  hand  of  the  unfaithful  paflor.  None  can  entertain  the 
leaft  doubt  upon  this  fubjeft,  who  believe  the  teftimony  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  Ghriftand  hisapoftles,  and,  if 
they  believe  not  their  writings,  neither  will  they  believe 
my  words. 
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Inftead  therefore  of  endeavoring  to  prove^  I  will  make 
bold  to  affirm,  that  writing  plays  is  an  employment  whol- 
ly foreign  to  the  offiqe,  and  attending  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  an  entertainment  unbecoming  the  charad;er  of  a 
minider  of  Chrift :  And  mud  not  both,  or  either  of  them, 
be  a  facrilegious  abftra£tion  of  that  time  and  pains,  which 
ought  to  have  been  laid  out  for  the  i)enefit  of  his  pebple  ? 
Is  it  not  alfo  flying  in  the  face  of  a  clear  and  late  a£t  of 
parliament,  agreeably  to  which  the  lords  of  council  and 
ieffion  not  long  ago  found  the  ftage  contrary  to  law  in 
this  country  ?    And  though  the  law  is  eluded,  and  the 
penalty  evaded,  by  advcrtifing  a  concert,  after  which  will 
be  performed,  gratis,   a  tragedy,  &c.     Yet  furely,   the 
world  in  judging  of  characters,  or  a  church  court  in  judg- 
ing  of  the  conduft  of  its  members,  will  pay  no  regard  to 
the  poor  and  fhameful  evafion.     Can  we  then  think  of 
'  this  audacious  attempt  at  the  prefent  jun£ture,  without 
applying  to  ourfelves  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  '^  And  in  that 
*^  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hofls  call  to  weeping,  and  to 
**  mourning,  and  to  baldnefs,  and  to  girding  with  fack- 
*^  cloth,  and  behold  joy  and  gladnefs,  flaying  oxen  and 
**  killing  fheep,  eating  flcfh  and  drinking  wine ;  let  us  eat 
**  .and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.     And  it  was  revealed 
*'  in  mine  e*s  by  the  Lord  of  hofts,  furely  this  iniquity 
*•  (hall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  you  die,  faith  the  Lord 
♦•of hofls,*'  Ifa^xxii.  12,  13,  14. 
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RESPECTING 

PLAT   Across. 


Sir, 

ripHERE  appeared  in  the  national  Gazette  of  the 
I  . —  of  Marchlaft,  a  paflage  faid  to  b?  taken 
from  a  French  publication,  which  no  doubt  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette  thought  worthy  of  the  public  eye.  It  was  ta 
the  following  purpofe: — It  muft  appear  very  furprifing  that 
even  down  to  the  expiration  of  the  French  Monarchy, 
there  was  a  charadter  of  difgrace  affixed  to  the  profefllon 
of  a  player,  efpecially  when  compared  to  the  kindred  pro- 
feffions  of  preacher  or  pleader.  Although  the  talents  ne^ 
ceffary  to  the(e  occupations  are  as  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
a  good  comedian,  as  the  talents  of  a  drug-pounding  apo- 
thecary to  thofe  of  a  regular  bred  phyfician,  and  that  it  is 
hoped  that  the  recovery  of  the  charadler  due  to  theatrical 
mertt,  will  contribute  not  a  litde  to  the  improvement  of 
future  manners. 

I  have  long  expected  to  fee  fome  remarks  publifhed  or 
this  Angular  fentiment,  but,  either  nobody  has  thought  it 
worthy  of  their  attention,  or  the  flriftures  have  not  fallen 
in  my  way ;  therefore  as  this  fubjedl  is  not  one  of  thofe 
that  lofe  their  importance  or  propriety  by  a  Ihort  lapfe  of 
time ;  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  prefent  controverfy  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  application  to  the  legiflature  againft 
the  ft^ge,  feems  to  render  it  peculiarly  feafonable,  I  beg 
tlie  favor  of  you  to  publiih  the  following  obfervations : 
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The  author  of  the  paragraph  publifhed  by  Mr.  Freheatf/ 
though  a  warm  advocate  for  the  theatre,  vouches  for  me  as' 
to  the  fa£t  that  there  has  been  a  char*d£ter  of  difgrace  for 
many  ages,  imprtffcd  upon  the  theatrical  proieffion. 
Though  he  had  not  affirmed  it,  the  fa£t  is  undoubtedly 
certain,  that  the  theatrical  profcilion  has  had  -a  dilgrace 
affixed  to  it  from  the  earliell  times,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  theatres  have  been  in  ufe. 

Public  a£tors  on  the  llage  were  counted  infamous  by 
the  Roman  law,  they  were  exconfimunicatcd  by  the  church 
from  the  time  of  the  introdu£tion  of  chridianity  into  the 
Roman  empire,  even  to  the  time  mentioned  by  the  authof 
of  the  above  paragraph,  the  expiration  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

If  this  had  been^  only  occafional,  local  and  temporary, 
It  might  have  been  confidered  as  owing  to  fome  of  thofe 
accidental,  but  tranfient  caufes,  which  fumetimes  produce! 
remarkable  effi::£ts  for  a  little  time,  and  then  Wholly  ceaie. 
But  fo  uniform  and  fo  general  an  effi?£t  muft  have  foit\e 
adequate  and  permanent  caufe  or  caufes  to  produce  it->— » 
Which  is  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  inquiry. 

I  have  only  to  add  as  to  the  fedt,  that  even  the  prefent 
living,  warmeft  and  moft  zealous  advocates  for  the  ftage 
h^ve  not  been  able  to  efface  this  impreffion  from  their 
own  minds.  Tliere  does  not  exift  in  Pliiladelphia,  or  any 
where  elfe,  any  perfon  of  rank  or  charadler,  who  would 
be  pleafed  with  an  alliance  with  the  ftage,  either  by  theif 
fon's  marriage  with  an  adrefs,  or  by  their  daughters  be- 
ing  married  to  aflors. 

Before  entering  into  the  principal  part  of  the  fubjeft,  it 
will  be  neceflary  that  the  reader  Ihould  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following  remark,  (l^he  infamy  which  haa* 
attended  the  profcfiion  of  players  belongs  wholly  to  the 
)>rofeffion  itfelf,  and  not  to  tiic  i>erfons,  or  rather  circum- 
Jlances  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguiflled.  /  Players 
when  they  are  feen  on  the  ftage,  are  dreffed  in  the  finelt 
habits,  altume  the  manners,  and  fpeak  the  language  of 
kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princeffes,  heroes  and  he- 
i-oincs,  whiclj  is  a  very  different  fituation  from  thofe  wha 
belong  to  what  arc  fomctinies  called  tlie  lower  claffes  of 
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Ufe.  Tbofe  who  follow  the  mechanic  arts  tre  foinettnie& 
Gonfidered  as  in  a  Rate  ordirgrace^  but  it  is  wholly  owing 
not  to  their  profefiion,  but  to  the  poverty  and  want  df 
education  of  a  great  majority  of  them.  The  profeffion  ifl 
lawful,  laudable,  uieful  and  neceffary.  Let  me  fuppofo 
a  blackfmith,  a  weaver,  a  flioemaker,  a  carpentt:r,  or 
any  other  of  the  mechanic  profcifions,  and  fuppofe  that* 
by  activity  and  induilry  he  becomes  wealthy,  and  inftead 
of  a  work-ihop,  fets  up  a  fa£lory  ;  if  he  becomes  rich  ear- 
ly enough  in  life,  to  give  his  children  a  good  edacatioij 
and  a  handfome  fortune,  t^U  me  who  is  the  perfon,  wba 
would  refufe  his  alliance  or  be  alhamed  of  his  connexion! 
k  it  not  quite  otherwife  as  to  players,  with  whom  thougb 
eminent  in  their  profeffion,  as  Moliere  and  Madamoifelld 
Clairgn  in  France,  Garrick^Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs,  BeU 
Hmy  in  England,  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  example 
ofanyperibn  of  decent  ftation,  or  of  middling  fortun^ 
who  would  be  ambitious  of  a  family  connexion.  There^ 
ibre,  I  repeat  it,  and  delire  it  may  be  kept  in  view  in  thd 
whole  of  this  reafoning,  that  the  difgrace  imprefled  upon 
the  character  of  players  belongs  to  the  profeffion,  and 
not  to  the  perfon.  Nay,  though  according  to  the  old  fay* 
mg  exceptio  firmat  regulani,  there  fliould  be  an^nQance 
or  two  picked  up  in  diHant  ages,  in  which  fuperlative  me^^ 
rit,  overcame  the  general  prepoiTeffion,  fuch  as  Rofciue 
in.Rome,  Moliere  in  France,  and  Shakefpeare  in  £ng« 
kind^  this  would  not  hinder  the  certainty  or  importance  of 
the  remark  in  general,  of  the  opprobium  that  follows  the 
mtjfeiCon.  I  now  proceed  to  the  reafons  on  which  the 
u£t  is  founded.  CFirft,^  all  powers  and  talents  whatever^ 
thoog^  excellent  in  themfelves,  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  fingle  pofpofe  of  anfwering  the  idle,  vain,  or  vicious 
part  of  fociety,  become  contemptible*  J 

There  is  not  upon  record  among  the  fayings  of  bold 
men,  one  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Sobrius,  the  trU 
bone,  to  Nero  the  Roman  emperor,  when  aiked  by  the 
emperor,  why  he  who  was  one  of  his  perfonal  guards,  bad 
eonfpired  againll  him  ?  He  anfwered,  I  loved  you  ai 
much  as  any  man,  as  long  as  you  deferved  to  be  loved^ 
but  I  began  to  hate  yo»  when  after  the  murd^f  pf  yoof 
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^ife  and' mother,  you  become  a  charioteer,  a  camedum 
hid  a  bufibon.  I  am  fenfible  that  in  this  reafoning  I 
cbnfider  theatrical  pieces  properly  fpeaking  as  intended 
for  amufement.  I  am  not  however  ignorant  that  fome 
hare  dignified  them  with  thecharafter  of  fchoofai  or  Icf- 
f6ns  of  morality. 

But  as  they  have  been  generally  called,  and  arc  ftill 
Called  by  the  writers  in  the  Philadelphia  News-papers, 
amusements^  fo  I  am  confident  every  body  muft  perceive 
that  this  was  their  original  purpofe,  and  will  be  their  ca- 
pital and  their  principal  effeft.  It  feems  to  me  of  con- 
fequence  in  this  argument  to  obferve,  that  what  is  true 
^f  theatrical  exhibitions  is  true  of  every  other  eflfeft  of 
human  genius  or  art,  when  applied  to  the  purpofes  of 
Amufement  and  folly,  they  become  contemptible.  Of 
all  external  accomplifhments,  there  is  none  that  has  been 
for  many  ages  held  in  greater  efleem  than  good  horfe- 
Inanfhip.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  human  form  nevet 
appears  with  greater  dignity  than  when  a  handfome  man 
itppears  on  horfeback,  with  proper  and  elegant  manage- 
thent  of  that  noble  creature.  Yet  when  men  employ  them- 
felves  in  fingular  and  whimfical  feats,  ftanding  inftead  of 
hiding  upon  a  horfe  at  full  gallop,  or  upon  two  horfes  at 
dhce,  or  other  feats  of  the  like  nature,  in  order  to  amufe 
the  vain,  and  gather  money  from  the  foolifli,  it  immedi- 
ately appears  contemptible.  And  for  my  own  part,  I 
tvould  no  more  hold  communication  with  a  maftcr  of  the 
dircus  than  a  manager  of  the  theatre.  And  I  fliould  be 
fotry  to  be  thought  to  have  any  intimacy  with  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

The  general  obfervatTon  which  I  have  made,  applies  to 
all  human  arts,  of  every  kind  and  clafs.  Mufic  has  al- 
ways been  efteemed  one  of  the  fined  arts,  and  ^vas  ori- 
ginally u  fed  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  and  the  praifc  of  he- 
roes. Yet  when  mufic  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of 
amufement  only,  it  becomes  wholly  contemptible.  Aifd 
1  believe  the  public  performers,  from  the  men^fingers  and 
\voinen-fingers  of  Solomon,  to  the  finger*  in  the  prefent 
theatres,  are  confidcred  as  in  a  difgraceful  calling.  I  am 
happy  to  have  even  lord  Chellerfield  on  politenel's,  for  my 
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niGfUiit  in  this  caiife :  for  though  he  acknowledges  mufie 
to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  he  thinks  to  be  too  great  i| 
<:onnoifreur,  and  to  be  always  fiddling  and  playing,  is  not 
confident  with  the  character  of  a  gentlemant 
f  In  the  fecond  place,  as  players  have  been  generally  per- 
fons  of  loofe  morals,  fo  their  employment  diredly  leads 
to  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  y  It  is  an  allowed  princi- 
ple, among  critics,  that  no  human  pafEon  or  charadei^ 
can  be  well  reprefented,  unlefs  it  be  felt :  this  they  cau 
entering  into  the  fpirit  of  the  part  Now,  I  fuppofe  the 
following  philofophical  remark  is  equally  certain,  that 
every  human  paffion,  efpecially  when  (Irongly  felt,  gives 
a  certain  modification  to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  and  makes 
the  whole  frame  more  fufceptible  of  its  return.  Thercr 
fore,  whoever  has  juftly  and  ftrongly  aiEled  human  paffions, 
that  are  vicious,  will  be  more  prone  to  thefe  fame  pa£r 
fions ;  and  indeed,  with  refpe£t  to  the  whole  charaAer^ 
they  will  foon  be  in  reality,  what  they  have  |b  often  feeni* 
edtobe. 

This  applies  to  the  whole  extent  of  theatrical  reprefetu 
tation.  Whoever  has  a£);ed  the  part  of  a  proud  or  r^^ 
vengeful  perfon,  I  fhould  not  like  to  fall  in  his  way,  when 
offended  ;  and  if  any  man  has  often  a£led.  the  pan.  of  a 
rogue  or  deceiver,  I  ifhould  not  be  willing  to  truft  him 
with  my  money.  It  may  either  be  added,  as  another  rp^ 
mark,  or  confidered  as  a  ftirther  illuftration  of  the  ope  laft 
made,  that  players,  by  fo  firequently  appearing  in  ai|  alR|« 
med  charader,  lofe  all  character  of  their  own*  Nothing, 
lays  an  eminent  and  learned  writer,  *^  is  more  awkwaid 
^^  and  infipid,  than  a  player,  out  of  the  line  of  his  own 
^^  profelfion.'^  And  indeed  what  muft  that  memory  and 
brain  be,  where  the  conftant  bufinefs  of  its  pofreflbr  is  to 
obliterate  one  fcene  or  fyftem  of  folly,  only  to  mak^  way 
for  another? 

In  the  third  plac({,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  it  is  of  (bme 
moment  to  obferve,  that  players,  in  confequ^nc^  of  their 
profefiion,  appearing  continually  in  an  afluped  charaAer, 
or  being  employed  in  preparing  to  aifume  it,  mu(i  lofe  aU 
fenfe  of  fincerity  and  truth.  Truth  is  fo  facred  a  thing» 
that  eveo  the  leaft  violation  of  it,  is  not  without  its  d«grcf 


kf  guilt  And  danger.  It  was  hx  from  being  fo  ablcnnr  at 
it  often  has  been  (M  to  be,  what  the  old  Spartan  anfwer- 
ed  toan  AtheQiJei^,who  fpelce  to  him  of  the  £ne  leflona 
found  in  their  -tragedtes':  ^  I  tbMc  I  could  learn  Tirtue- 
^  nmch  better  from  OHrvwkiniles  of  irHth  and  jaftke,  than 
•  by  hearing  yooft  lieiL* 

i  will  here  obferve,  that^biM  Vefy  able  Md  j%id4c4pu« 
perfons  have  giren  it  aS  afei^oM  and  imfMMit  advice  to 
fomig  perfonjs,  to  gnardiigatnftfniMicflciAgaAd  taking  off 
Mhers,  as  it  YS  called,  in  lahgMge,  Vntcti  Sttd  gefture  ; 
bfecaufe  it  tends  to  ^firoy  Hhc  fimpHdtjr  a»d  icBgnity  of 
i^rfonel  maoners  a^  b^haviotrf .  I  wiyfelf^  in  early  lifey 
kifiew  a  yt^ng'man<:^good  taleMs,  who  rf)roliftely  imfitred 
htmielf  for  ^pubKc  fpeaking,  by  VMs  practice.  He  was  ed«- 
eated  for  theitm>i<lfy,  and  Was 'in  every  i^ef^eSt  well  oflk^ 
Jifed  for  the  ofice ;  birt  hsivtfig  wiAoiit  fnipteion^  fre- 
^pcntly  amtifed  Tiiwirfcif  and  orkiet^,  by  ifnitating  the  tones 
andgefttnw^fthe  moft  eminent  preacbers -of  the  city 
where  he  lived,  when  he  began  to  preach  himfelf,  he  cooM 
net  an^kl  falling  ffvto  one  'or  other'of tbofe  t^Mes  and  man* 
Mrs  which  be  had  fo  ^en  mMn^ked.  Thts^  as  {&^  M 
it  was  percCTved,  thrtw  the  aodieiioe  into  abtsKl  of  laugh* 
Ibr,  and  he  was  ibon  obliged  tb  jqalt  the  ^roffefliovi  altoge- 
ther, 4br  tiO  oOm  rdifo^,  thMi  be  bail  t)iM  fjmled  hifnfeir 
by  the  latent  of  imiiation.«-4niay  fay  further,  in  fapport 
of  this  temai*,'that  I  hav^lchownno  inflance  of  oneewii* 
neM  for  mimiekfiig,  wh^  ^d  f^ot  in  time  malre  hitafelf 
contemptible* 

But  ^  bnman  palfion  that  makes  the  nioft  conTpicuous 
figure  in  tbfe  theatre,  is  love,  A  play  without  intrigue 
and  gallantry,  wouM  be  no  play  at  all.  ThU  palEon  is, 
of  all  others,  that  which  has  ^^rodaeed  the  gneatdt  degree 
of  guiftarKl'mifery,  in  the  hiftory  of  inankind.  Now  is 
it,  or  can  it  be  denied,  that  afters  in  the  theatre  are  train- 
M  up  in  the  knowledge  andebcerci/e  of  riw  pafion,  in  all 
Its  ^rms.  It  feemstohaVe  been  a  (enttmentof  this  kind, 
chat  h*d  9,  eeftain  author  to  la^r,  that  to  lend  young  people 
<!Othe  theatre  to  form  their  manners,  istoexpeft,  "  that 
f»  they  will  learn  virtue  from  jHtjfligates,  and  modctty 
f  ^pm  harhns/'  •       .      - 
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.  Thefe  remarks  feem  to  me  fully  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  difgrace  that  has  fo  generally  followed  the  profef*^ 
fion  of  an  a£lor»  I  fliall  only  add  a  few  words  upon  an 
opinion  to  be  found  in  Werenfcis  and  fome  other  eminent 
authors.  They  condemn  public  theatres,  and  defpife  hi* 
red  players  :  but  they  recommend  afling  pieces  by  young 
perfons,  in  fchools  or  in  private  families,  as  a  mean  of 
obtaining  grace  and  propriety  in  pronunciation.  On  this 
I  ihall  juft  obferve,  that  though  this  pra£tice  is  much  lefs 
dangerous  than  a  public  theatre,  yet  it  does  not  feem  to 
me  to  be  of  much  neceffity  for  obtaining  the  end  propofed* 
And  I  dare  fay,  that  if  this  pradice  were  often  repeated,! 
the  fame  that  may  be  acquired  at  fuch  exhibitions,  wouldl 
upon  the  whole,  be  of  very  little  to  the  honor  or  benefit  of 
tbofe  who  acquired  it. 

1  will  conclude  this  eflay .  by  an  obfervation  on  the 
comparifon,  made  by  the  French  writer,  mentioned  intlie 
beginning,  between  the  talents  neceilary  to  a  good  preach* 
cr  or  pleader,  and  thofe  neceflary  to  a  good  play-ador.  I 
wifti  he  had  mentioned  the  talents  and  qualifications,  that 
we  might  Have  been  able  to  examine  his  reafoning.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  TecoUect  but  two  which  are  eflea* 
tially  requifice  to  a  player,  memory  and  mimickry  ;  and 
I  have  known  both  thefe  talents  poflcfied  in  great  perfiee^ 
tion,  by  men  who  were  not  in  underftanding  many^degrees 
above  fools ;  and  on  the  contrary,  fome  of  the  firft  men 
whom  hidory  records,  that  were  no  way  remarkable  in 
point  of  memory,  and  totally  deftitute  of  the  other  quaUtjr* 
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Reverend  Mr. ,  Minifter  in  ' 


Worthy  Sir, 


TOURING  a  great  part  of  the  time  I  spent  in  com* 
JL/  posing  the  foUo^ing  treatise^  Jvarfully  resol- 
ved to  have  sent  it  abroad  by  itself  and  not  to  have 
dedicated  it  to  any  person  in  the  vjorld ;  and  indeed 
in  a  confined  sense  of  the  ^€trd  ^^rld,  you  see  I  have 
Still  kept  my  resolution.  The  reason  of  this  my  in- 
tended purpose  V)  as  y  that  I  find  the  right  honorable 
iheeoA^ifShaftsbury^  in  an  ad^ettuewtent^  or  tick- 
ety  prefixed  to  his  ivorks^  hath  expressed  a  contempt 
and  disdain  of  all  dedications ^  prefaces ^  or  other 
discourses y  by  vjoy  of  forerunners  to  a  book.  This 
be  seems  to  think  a  mean  and  cowardly  voay  in  an  au- 
thor ^  of  creeping  into  the  worlds  and  begging  the  re- 
U^fiMt^bich  hr  dares  not  daim^ 
'  •  iBeing  latisfiecL,  therefore^  of  the  justness  of  this 
observation^  and  being  also  somevdbot^  confident  (as 
his  lordship  seems  to  have  been  J  of  the  intrinsic 
ivorth  of  my  performance^  I  intended  to  have  come 
forth  in  this  masterly  manner. 

But,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I dis covered ^ 
that  the  only  objections  against  dedications  were  the 
self  diffidence  just  now  mentioned,  and  the  suspicion 
&f  fiattery  for  selfish  ends,  which  is  so  contrary  tcf 
aisinterested  benevolence  ;  so  that  if  I  could  franH 
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iAcdication  wbicJb  should  be  guile  beyond  the  imputa^ 
tion  of  any  of  these  tvjo  purposes^  I  should  then  V)boU 
iy  escape  his  lordships s. censure. 

T^his  aim,  I  think,  t  ba^e  fallen  nothing  short  of ^ 
V)hen  I  have  dedicated  this  book  to  you,  most  illustri^ 
ous  SHADE  !  as  my  most  malignant  enemies  cannot 
but  grant,  that  I  coald  have  no  expectation  of  your 
encouraging  me,  either  by  buying  my  book,  recom^ 
mending  it  to  others,  or  giving  it  away  to  the  poor  i 
nay,  or' even  so  much  as  for  my  translation  to  a  bet* 
ter  benefice  in  assembly  or  commission. 

It  startled  mt  a  little,  that  this  conduct  might  ptr^ 
haps,  by  evil  disposed  persons,  be  represented  as  an 
approach  to  popery,  and  resembling  their  worship- 
ping ^saints  .•  but  I  hope  this  can  scarcely  be  impu- 
ted  to  me,  in  the  present  case,  since  you  never  were 
esteemed  a  saint  while  you  lived i  nor  ever  thirst^ 
after  thai  title.  ,     .        . 

Another  more  material  objection  occurred  to  mei 
7'hat  a  dedication  to  a  dead  mah^  is  either  almost  or 
altogether  unprecedented.  But  I  am  not  much  concer^^ 
ned,  though  this  niethod  of  proceeding  shpuld  bg 
thought  bold  and  new,  because  this  is  the  character 
which  the  incomparable  Mr.  -^ —  ^ivesofhis  own 
essays  upon  the  principles  of  morality  and  natural 
reliffiom  Besiaes,  1  am  not  altogether  destitute  of 
authority :  for  the,  memorable  dean  Swift  has,  used 
the  freedom  to  dedicate  his  Tale  of  a  Tub  to  Prince 
Posterity.  I  have  also  seen  a  satirical  poem,  called 
Jure  Divino,  dedicated,  with  great, solemnity,  te, 
Prince  (or  rather,  I  believe,  to  King)  Reason*. 
Ifi  therefore,  one  of  these  authors  might  dedicate  a 
book  to  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  other 
to  an  abstract  idea,  I  hope  it  is  no  great  presump^ 
tion  in  me  to  dedicate  mine  to^du^  though  */  in  statue 
mortuorum  ;"  especially  as  there  is  not  a  living  man 
who  hath  so  good  a  claim  to  the  compliment  of  a  trea^ 
tise  upon  my  subject. , 

But  a  more grdveilirig  difficulty  than  any  of  these ^ 
kept  me  some  time  in  suspense,  viz.  bow  to  get  the 
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book  presented  to  you.  as  I  did  not  find  in  myself  anf 
inclination  to  depart  this  life  iti  order  to  transport 
it.  ^/^^^  much  trouble^  I  was  at  length  relievedr 
by  reflecting^  that  Mr.  Pope  has  assured  usj  that 
the  ghosts  of  departed  ladies  always  haunt  the  pla- 
ces tn  which  they  delighted  while  they  were  alive  ; 
and  therefore^  from  analogy^  it  is  to  be  supposed^ 
tbat^the  same  thing  holds  with  regard  to  departed 
ininisters.  If  this  is  the  case^  I  look  upon  it  as  cer- 
tain^ that  your  chief  residence  is  in  the  assembly- 
bouse  at  Edinburgh  where  you  have,  in  your  life^ 
time,  both  given  and  received  so  much  pleasure^. 
For  though  I  will  not  limit  you,  in  your  unembodied 
state,  from  making  circuits  through  the  country i 
nnd  visiting  synods,  or  presbyteries,  particularly  in 

the  M       'Se  and  G y,  where  there  are  so  many 

men  after  your  own  heart  ;  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  will 
not  be  absent  from  the  assembly,  nor  any  of  the 
Quarterly  meetings  of  the  commission^  which  hath 
to  often  saved  the  church  from  impending  dangers^ 
'  It  is  therefore  my  purpose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  itt 
May  next,  when  the  assembly  meets^  of  which  I  am 
i  member,  and  there  to  lay  before  you  my  perform 
ikance,  hoping  it  will  prove  most  delicious  and  sa- 
voury to  all  your  sensesy  to  the  names  of  which,  and 
the  manner  of  their  present  operation,  I  am  wholly 
a  stranger. 

•  It  is  probable  you  have  not  been  accustomed,  these 
two  or  three  yeafs  past,  to  hear  your  own  praises 
belebrated;  and  therefore  I  shall  no  farther  launch 
etitinto  them  than  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  branch 
6fthe  character  recommended  in  the  following  pa- 
ges^ in  which  you  were  not  eminent ;  and  that  there 
never  was  one  stone  by  you  left  unturned,  for  promo^ 

ting  the  good  cause. That  you  may  still  sit  vpon 

Ibb  throne,  and,  by  your  powerful,  though  invisible 
influence^  make  the  interest  of  moderation  prevail^ 
is  the  ardent  wish,  and  the  pious  prayer  of, 
-  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient 

and  admiring  Servant. 


THE 

PREFACE, 


GRATITUDE  obligetb  me  to  acknowledge  the  kina 
reception  which  the  world  hath  given  to  the  follow* 
'  ing  generous  effort,  for  the  honor  of  our  church.  Thif 
(hows,  either  that  panegyric  is  by  no  means  fo  unaccept- 
able to  mank'uid  in  general,  as  fome  ill-natured  authors 
infinuate ;  or  that  this  of  mine  hath  been  executed  with 
very  uncommon  fkilL  If  this  lad  Ihould  be  the  true  fo* 
lution,  it  would  give  me  a  doubre  fatisfa£tion.  How- 
ever, as  the  love  of  detra£lion,  in  fome  perfons,  is  in- 
curable, and  as  many  have  fuch  ulcerated  minds,  that 
there  is  no  poflibility  of  applying  to  them,  even  in  the 
fofteft  and  moft  friendly  manner,  without  offending  them  ; 
to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  any  fuch  balefu]  influence,  ( 
think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  things  upon  the  ftru£ture  of 
this  performance  ;  part  of  which  ftould  have  accompani- 
ed the  firft  edition,  if  it  had  not  pleafed  the  puUifliier  to 
print  it  without  any  communication  with  the  author. ' 

From  the  beginning  I  forefaw  it  would  occur  as  an 
objeftion,  that  I  have  not  properly  denominated  that  par- 
ty in  the  church  which  I  have  chofen  to  celebrate  by  the 
words  moderation  and  moderate  men.  It  is  alledged 
that,  for  thefe  two  or  three  years  paft,  they  have  made 
little  ufe  of  thefe  words,  and  having  chofen  rather  to 
reprefent  themfelves  as  fupporters  of  the  conditution,  as 
.ailing  upon  conftitutional  principles,  as  lovers  of  order, 
and  enemies  to  confufion,  &c.  while  at  the  very  fame 
time,  the  oppofite  party  have  taken  up  the  title  of  mode* 
ration  and  pretend  to  be  a£ting  upon  moderate  princes. 
It  is  alfo  hinted,  that  the  jufl  feverities  whicE  the  times 
4:ender  Dcceflkryi  require  a  different  phrafeology^ 
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.  In  anfwer  to  this  I  pbferve,  that  my  treatife  ha« 
really  been  a  work  of  time  (as,  I  hope,  appears  from  it9 
maturity)  the  moll  part  of  it  having  been  compofed  above 
two  years  ago,  and  before  this  change  of  language  was 
introduced.  I(  Vas  originally  intended  pnly  to  exhibit 
!|i  generar  view  of  the  different  parties  in  religion  and 
learning  among  us ;  though  it  hath  now  admitted  a  very 
jparticular  account  of  the  lateft  and  mod  recent  differences 
in  the  church,  chiefly  becaufe  the  present  fcems  likely 
to  be  an  ara  of  fome  confequence,  and  to  \^  big  with 
fome  very  great  events,  as  well  as  perfons.  BefiJes,  I 
jconfider,  that  this  name  of  moderate  men  was  much 
longer  the  defignation  of  my  friends,  than  thofe  lately 
invented ;  and  as  they  do  not  even  at  prefent  allow  tins 
idaim  of  their  enemies  to  that  chara£ter,  it  is  probable 
Chey  intend  to  take  it  up  again,  as  foon  as  the  defigns 
sow  upon  the  anvil  fhall  be  completely  executed.  As  to 
ihe  name  of  moderation  being  inconfiftent  with  a  proper 
vigor,  in  fupport  of  their  own  meafures,  and  wholefome 
Severities  againft  their  enemies,  it  is  an  objeftion  altoge- 
iher  frivolous,  as  appears  from  the  following  examples: 
A  certain  miniQer  being  alked  the  cbara&er  of  a  friend 
pf  hi5»  who  had  come  up  to  the  affembly,  and  particularly 
.whether  or  not  he  was  a  moderate  man  ?  anfwered,  0 
yeSj  fierce  for  moderation  ! 

I  think  it  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  one  great 
reafon  of  the  uncommon  choice  of  a  patron  to  this  wor^ 
ji^as,  an  opinion  I  had  long  entertained,  and  in  fupport 
pf  which  I  cQuld  alledgc  yery  ftrong  arguments,  from 
|he  fayings  of  fome  great  men  and  philofophers,  as  well 
US  the  practice  of  a  famous  ancient  nation,  with  regard 
to  their  king9  ;  tbat  jthe  true  and  proper  time  of  aitertain- 
ing  and  fixing  a  man!s  charafler  is  when  he  has  done 
his  whole  work ;  and  that  poilerity  hath  as  good  a  right 
|o  the  ppQeffion  and  ufe  of  his  fame  after  death,  as  his 
|X)ntemporarics  to  his  abilities  during  his  life.  At  the 
&me  timQf  though  the  author  had  a  particular  hero  in 
view,  yet  he  chofe  to  publiih  it  without  mentioning  his 
liatne,  or  place  of  abode,  or  indeed  any  circumilance  fix- 
jreign  tq  the  chara^sr  which  might  dillinguilh  the  pet- 
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fbn.  The  defign  of  zQtxng  in  this  maimer  was,  that  in 
jcafe  the  world  Oiould  univerrally  agree  to  afcribe  it  to  the 
fame  perfon  he  had  in  his  eye,  it  might  be  fuch  a  juftifie«* 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  charader,  as  veiy  few  modern  dc^ 
dications  can  boaft  of. 

.  This  invention  I  challenge  as  wholly  my  own ;  and 
do  hereby  allow  and  recommend  the  ufe  of  it  to  all  futurq 
'authors,  hoping  it  will  change  the  fafhion  among  writers 
of  charafter  and  felf-efteem,  from  ufing  no  dedications  fit 
ell,  to  forming  them  upon  a  plan  entirely  new.  Let 
them  each  keep  his  patron  in  his  eye,  draw  his  chaniAer 
as  exadly  and  graphically  as  poflible,  and  publifh  it  with- 
out a  name,  or  with  this  infcription  Detur  dignissimo^ 
then  if  the  world  do  univerfally  afcribe  it  to  the  perfoa 
intended,  let  his  name  be  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition^ 
and  it  will  be  more  true,  and  (lerling,  and  acceptable 
praife,  than  any  hitherto  found  in  that  clafs  of  paneg]^ 
rics.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  Ihall  afcribe  k 
to  a  diflferent  perfon,  let  the  author  acquiefce  in  that  de- 
termination, rejoice  in  fo  good  an  expedient  for  prevent- 
ing a  blunder,  and  make  his  court  to  his  new  patron, 
who  will  hardly  refufe  to  admit  him  after  fo  refined  and 
delicate  a  compliment.  I  dare  not  recommend  any  thing 
like  this  method,  with  refpe£l  to  the  books  already  print- 
ed, becaufe  it  would  occafion  fo  violent  a  controverfy 
about  the  propriety  of  many  dedications,  as  could  not 
be  ended  but  by  the  fword  ;  they  being  mod  of  tbem  ad- 
drefled  to  great  men,  who  having  agreed  upon  this  fne- 
thod  of  revenging  grofs  affronts,  and  terminating,  in  the 
lad  refort,  all  important  difputes.  Should  any  aflc,  why 
I  have  not  followed  my  own  rule,  by  now  prefixing  the 
name  of  my  patron  ?  They  are  to  underftanri,  that,  for 
reafons  known  to  myfelf,  I  intend  to  defer  it  till  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  edition. 

If  any  iliall  think  fit  to  blame  me,  for  writing  in  fo  bold 
and  afFuming  a  way,  through  the  whole  of  my  book,  I  an- 
fwer,  I  have  chofen  it  on  purpofe,  as  being  the  lateft  atid 
mod  modem  way  of  writing ;  and  the  fuccefs  it  has  al- 
ready met  with,  is  a  demon (Iration  of  its  propriety  and 
\ptVL\xty.    The  fame  thing  t^lfo,  Xq  m^  great  fatisfo^tioo,  14 
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a  proqf  of  the  juftice  of  a  late  author^s  fcheme  of  Moral 
Fhilofophy,  who  has  expelled  mortification^  self-dcniaU 
bumility^  zx\A  silence^  from  among  the  number  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  transferred  them,  at  he  exprefleth  himfelf,  to 
the  oppofite  column ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  column  of  vices. 
This  icheme,  I  dare  fayi  will  (land  its  ground  ;  and«  as  a 
critic,  I  obferve,  that  it  was  probably  the  lingle  circum- 
fiance  jufl  now  mentionecl,  that  brought  upon  the  author 
an  adverfary  who,  though  poifefled  of  many  truly  good 
qualities,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  always  eminent  for 
modefty,  and  other  ballard  virtues  of  the  fame  clafs/ 

There  are  fome,  I  find,  of  opinion,  that  it  was  neither 
necefiary  nor  ufeful  for  me,  to  give  fo  many  examples 
of  the  conduft  of  the  moderate,  in  the  illuftration  of  the 
feveral  maxims;  and  thefe  eminent  perfons  themfelves 
feem  to  feel  fome  pain,  from  the  expofing  of  their  virtues 
to  the  public  view.  But  is  it  not  an  eftablifhed  truth, 
that  example  teaches  better  than  precept  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  ufual  in  moral  writings,  than  to  illufirate 
them  by  extrads  from  the  lives  of  the  philofpphers,  and 
other  heroes,  of  ancient  times  ?  and  fince  the  advantage 
of  example  is  commonly  (aid  to  be,  that  it  is  a  living 
law,  or  that  it  puts  life  into  the  precept,  furely  the  bed  of 
all  examples  mud  be  thofe  of  perfons  really  and  literally 
alive :  neither  fhould  fuch  perfons  themfelves  be  offend- 
ed with  this  condufl ;  fmce,  as  has  been  hinted  above, 
mordjicauon  and  self-denial^  are  no  more  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  virtues^  but  the  vices. 

However,  I  have  the  comfort  to  reflefl:,  that  from,  the 
oppofite  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  paiTed  their  judgment 
on  this  performance,  I  am  in  the  middle,  and  confequent- 
ly  in  the  right :  for  tliere  have  been  tranfmitted  to  me  uia- 
ny  noble  inRances  of  moderation^  in  expedation,  no 
doubt,  that  they  fliould  be  added  to  my  collef^ion.  I 
thankfully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  thefe  kind 
contributors,  but  cannot  make  any  ufe  of  .their  con- 
tributions at  prefent ;  for  it  would,  at  lead,  double  the 
bulk  of  the  treatife,  and  thereby  render  it  less  comn\odious 
for  pocket  carriage.  Further,  1  do  affure  them,  it  was 
not  through  want  of  materials  that  a  greater  number  of 
examples  w^z  not  produced,  but  from  having  duly  weigh- 
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cdthe  proper  proportion  for  a  work  of  this  extent ;  and 
to  what  hath  been  affixed  with  fo  much  deliberation,  I  am 
rcfolved  ftedfaftly  to  adhere. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wiflied,  that  every  man  was  left 
to  himfelf,  and  allowed,  in  peace  and  quietnefs  to  finifh 
his  own  work  his  own  way  :  for  I  have  feldom  obfervcd 
thefe  things  called  hints  and  sr/ggesiians^  to  have  any 
other  effeft  than  to  perplex  and  miflead.  An  author's. 
fitoation,  when  perfccuted  with  them,  feems  to  me  to  rfe. 
femble  that  of  a  gentleman  building  a  houfe,  or  planning 
out  a  garden,  who,  if  he  hearkens  to  the  advice,  or  at- 
tempts to  gratify  the  tafte,  of  every  vifitor,  will,  in  all 
probability,  produce;  upon  the  whole,  a  colleftion  of  in- 
confiftencies,  a  fyllem  of  deformity. 

I  am  very  forry  to  be  obliged  thus  to  fpeak  in  obfcuri- 
ty,  by  returning  a  public  anfwer  to  private  obfervations ; 
but  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  that  it  has  been  much  woii^ 
dered  at,  that  a  certain  very  eminent  perfon  has  been  loft 
in  the  crowd  of  heroes,  without  any  particular  or  diflin* 
guifliing  compliment  paid  to  himfelf.  Now,  this  did  not 
by  any  means  flow  from  a  want  of  refpeft  and  efteem,. 
but  from  a  diftruft  of  my  own  abilities,  and  a  defpair  of 
being  able  to  do  juftice  to  fo  illuftrious  a  character.  Nei- 
ther indeed  was  there  any  great  neceffity  (excepting  mere, 
compliment)  of  fpreading  his  fame,  which  hath  already 
gone  both  far  and  wide.  Befides,  that  his  many  and  re- 
markable exploits,  however  ftrong  and  pregnant  proofs 
diey  may  be  of  benevolence  and  focial  affedlion,  have 
fome  circumftances  attendiflg  them,  which  render  them 
more  proper  fubjefls  ofdifcourfe  than  writing.  The  glare 
would  be  rather  too  great  for  even  the  ftrong  eye-fight  of 
this  gerieration  to  endure,  when  brought  very  near  them. 
The  fun  is  the  moft  glorious  of  all  objedls  in  the  lirma- 
ment ;  and  yet,  though  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  paint- 
er to  draw  him  in  all  his  luflre,  there  would  hardly  be 
found  a  proper  place  for  him  in  the  largeft  palace  in 
Great-Britain. 

The  only  other  objeftion  I  fhall  take  notice  of,  is,  that 
in  one  refpeft,  I  may  be  faid  to  have  drawn  the  pifture 
larger  than  the  life,  in  as  much  as  I  feem  to  fuppofe^  that 
all  moderate  men  do,  in  fa£t,  poITefs  every  ou^  olxJcv^Nvt- 
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tttes  which  I  have  made  to  enter  into  tlie  perfedklon  of  th^ 
character.  'This  obje£tion,  though  the  one  mod  infifted^ 
ufKin,  is  evidently  both  falfe  and  foolifh.  No  reader,  of 
true  difcernment  can  imagine  any  fuch  thing.  If  it  were 
lb|  there  would  be  Qo  occafion  for  my  booic  at  all  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  various  maxims  inferted  in  it,  and  the 
Various  examples  produced  in  illuftration  of  them,  do  (hew 
that  there  are  different  degrees  of  perfeftion,  even  amongft 
the  moderate  themfelves.  They  are  a  body,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  has  neither  the  fame  abilities,  nor  the  fame 
office.  They  are  alfo  a  body  mod  firmly  united,  for  mu- 
tual defence  and  fupport  :  fo  much^  I  confefs,  I  intended 
to  intimate  ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  they  are  intitled 
to  a  fort  of  community  of  goods,  and  mutual  participation 
of  each  other's  excellencies.  A  head  may  very  well  boaflt 
of  the  beauty,  elegance  and  afilivity  of  the  hands,  or  the 
comely  proportion  and  ftrength  of  the  limbs  belonging  id 
it :  and  yet,  though  they  are  one  body,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
Ipus  to  fuppofe,  that  the  head  or  hands  are  always  in  the 
dirt,  when  they  have  the  feet  to  carry  them  through  it. 

This  metaphor  of  a  body,  however  common,  is  one  of 
the  judell  and  ^ofl  fignificative  imaginable,  out  of  which 
a  very  long  allegory  might  be  formed ;  but  I  fhall  profe- 
cute  it  no  farther  at  this  time,  except  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  convinces  me  of  one  real  omiflion  in  my  plan,  viz. 
that  what  hath  been  jull  now  hinted,  I  bught  to  have  in- 
ferted as  a  thirteenth  maxim,  and  lUuflrated  it  at  large.* 
It  would  have  been  eafy  to  Ihow,  that  the  moderate  are 
remarkable  for  the  mod  perfedt  union  and  harmony,  and 
for  a  firm  and  dedfad  adherence  to  each  other,  in  the  pro- 
fccution  6f  their  defigns.  Neither  is  thei'e  any  indance 
in  \Vhich  there  is  a  dronger  contrad  or  oppofition  between 
them  arid  the  orthodox  ;  as  manifedly  appeared  from  the 
conduft  of  both  parties  in  the  General  Affembly  175 J. 
A  friend  of  ours  called  the  enemy,  upon  that  occafion,  a 
parcel  of  conscieniious  fools :  had  he  then  read  the  follow- 
itig  maxims,  which  prove,  that  they  haVe  as  little  con^ 
science  2i^  wisdom,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  bcdoweci 
0n  them  their  rn;^and  proper  character. 

*  This  was  done  in  the  third  edition. 
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THE  reader  will  doubtlefs  agree  with  me,  that  mode* 
ration  is  an  excell«nt  thing,  and  particularly  the 
nobleft  charafter  of  a  church-man.  It  is  alfo  well  knownl^ 
that  as  all  churches  have  ufually  in  them  a  moderate^ 
and  a  zealous,  high-flying,  wild  party ;  fo  our  church 
hath  at  prcrent  a  certain  party,  who  glory  in,  and  fight 
for  moderation ;  and  who  (it  is  to  behoped  juftly)  appro^- 
priate  to  themfelves  wholly  the  charaCler  of  moderate 
men  :  neither  is  it  a  fmall  prefage  of  a  glorious  and  blefTedi 
date  of  the  church,  in  its  approaching  periods,  thatfomaU 
ny  of  6ur  young  men  are  fmitten  with  the  love  of  mode* 
ration,  and  generally  burn  with  defire  lo  appear  in  that 
noble  and  divine  character. 

This  hath  infpired  me  with  the  ambition  and  expe£la« 
(ion  of  being  helpful  in  training  up  as  many  as  are  defi- 
rous  of  it,  in  this  mod  ufeful  of  all  fciences.  For  how* 
ever  perfeftly  it  is  known,  and  however  fteadily  prafilifcd 
by  many  who  are  adepts  ;  and  not  with  (landing  there  are 
fome  young  men,  of-  pregnant  part?,  who  make  a  fudden 
and  furprifing  proficiency,  without  much  afliftance ;  yet 
I  have  often  obferved»  that  there  are  feveral  perfons,  who 
err,  in  many  inftanccs,  from  the  right  path,  boggle  atfurf 
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dry  parlticular  fteps  of  their  leaders,  and  take  a  Jong  tiip^ 
before  they  are  thorojighly  confirmed  in  their  principle? 
and  praftice.  7'he  fame  perfons  alfo,  by  an  unflablc 
conduft,  or  by  an  imprudent  or  unfeafonable  difcovcry 
of  their  defigns,  haye  brought  a  reprpach  upon  their  par- 
ty, and  been  an  obftruClion  to  whatever  work  they  had 
,then  in  hand. 

Thef?  badeffefts,.!  Ijumbly  conceive,  flow  cl)iefly,  if 
pot  only,  from  the  want  of  a  complete  fyftem  of  modera- 
tion,  containing  all  the  principles  of  it,  and  giving  a  dif- 
tinft  view  of  their  mutual  influence  one  upon  another,  as 
^ell  as  proving  their  reafonablenefs,  and  (bowing,  by  ex- 
jimples,  how  they  ought  to  be  put  in  praftice. 

There  is  no  work  of  this  kind,  to  my  knowledge,  yet 
extant,  which  renders  my  prefent  undertaking  of  it  the 
pore  laudible,  and  will,  I  hppe,  render  it  the  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

.  I  mud  inform  the  reader,  that  after  I  was  fully  con* 
irinced  of  the  neceiSty  of  fome  fuch  piece  as  what  foK 
Jews,  but  before  I  entered  upon  it  myfelf,  I  earneflly 
Jntreatcd  f?yeral  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  the  mode- 
jrate  (lamp  among  us,  thofe  bunfiing  and  fliining  lights  of 
pur  church,  who  are,  and  are  efieemed  to  be,  our  leaders, 
that  fpme  of  them  wpuld  fct  about  it.  However,  they 
all  devolved  it  upon  mc ;  and  made  this  fatisfying  excuie 
for  themfclye?,  that  they  were  fo  bufied  in  adting  mode- 
ration, that  they  could  not  haye  time  to  write  upon  it. 
This  fogn  led  me  to  think,  what  would  become  ol  many 
pobl^  defigns,  and  what  advantage  our  difcpntented  zea- 
lots might  take,  if  any  of  the  expert  fteerfipen  of  this  ec* 
jplefiaftical  yeffcl  of  ours  ihouJd  retire  from  the  helm  • 
J)ut  fo  long  time  as  would  be  neccifary  to  bring  a  work  of 
fuch  a  nature,  to  the  perfeftion  in  llrength,  fymmetry,  and 
elegance,  that  the  reader  will  perceive  even  this  of  min^ 
is  arrived  aj. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  principal  part  of  the  work, 
jifter  I  have  informed  the  reader  of  the  plan  of  it ;  which 
{s  briefly  this,  to  enumerate  diflindlly  and  in  their  pro. 
'per  order  and  connexion,  all  the  feveral  maxims  upon 
moderate  men  conduft   themfclves :    and  foraf- 
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^uch  as  the  juftice  of  many  of  them,  baing  refined  pie- 
ttz  of  policy,  is  not  very  evident  at  firft  fight,  I  fhall  Ibbk 
join  tb  each  an  illuftfation  and  confirmation  of  it,  froiri 
reafon  or  experience,  or  both.  N.  B.  I  Ihall  make  but  ^ 
very  little  ufe  of  Scripture,  becaufe  that  is  contrary  id 
/bme  of  the  maxinls  them&lVes ;  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
fequel. 

MAkiM     L 

All  ecciedafticai  perfohs,  of  whaitever  raiik,  i^tietbef 
principals  of  colleges,  profeiTors  df  divinity,  minifteril^ 
or  even  probationers,  chat  are  fufpedted  of  herefy,  ard 
to  be  efteemed  men  dli  great  genius,  vaft  learnings 
aiid  uncommon  worth ;  and  are,  by  all  illeans^  to  hH 
fuppdrted  and  protected* 

ALL  moderate  nfen  hatre  a  kind  of  fellow-feeling  witU 
terefy,  and  as  foon  as  they  hear  of  any  one  fufpefled,  or 
In  darigef  of  being  prolecuted  for  it,  zealoufly  and  unani* 
ihouily  rife  Mp  ih  his  defence.  This  fa£):  is  un^uefH-j 
dnable.  I  hever  kii^W  a  ihoderate  maUi  in  my  life,  that 
did  not  love  and  honor  a  heretic,  or  that  had  not  an  im!* 
placable  hatred  ix.  the  perfbns  and  Char^£lers  of  herefy- 
hunters ;  a  name  with  which  \^e  have  thought  proper  td 
ftignbatize  thefe  fons  of  Belial,  Who  begin  a^d  carrj^ 
on  profeciitions  againfl  men  f6r  berefy  in  Church* 
tourts^      ,  .     .  >     ,.      .  , 

,  It  is  related  of  the  apoflle  John,  and  aii  ugly  fto'ry  it 
is,  that  upon  going  inito  a  {Public  bath,  and  obferving 
the  heretic  Cerinthus  thefe  before  himf,  he  retired  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation,  left  the  edifice  (hould  fall,  and 
trufh  him,  when  in  ccfmpainy  with  fuch  an  enemy  of 
the  truth.  If  the  flory  be  true,  the  apoftle^'s  condu£t 
was  ridiculous  arid  wild  ;  but  Dr.  Middleton  has  ihowa 
that  the  ftory  is  not  true ;  and  indeed,  the  known  be- 
nevolence and  chairity  of  John^s  writings  make  it  highly 
probable.  However,  riot  to  enter  into  that  coritroverfy^ 
ivhether  it  be  true  or  not,  the  conduct  of  all  moderate 
men  is  dircftly  oppoihe; 
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As  to  the  juftice  of  this  maxim,  many  foltd  reafont 

ihay  be  given  for  it. -Comp^ffiop  itfelf,  which  is  one 

of  the  fineft  and  moll  benevolent  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  moves  them  to  the  relief  of  their  diflreffed  bro*- 

then ^Another  very  plain  reafon  may  be  given  for  it : 

moderate  men  are,  by  their  very  name  and  conftitution, 
the  reverfe,  in  all  refpefts,  of  bigotted  zealots.  Now, 
It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  this  lad  fort,  both  cler- 
gy and  common  people,  when  they  hear  of  a  man  fuf- 
pciled  of  herefy,  conceive  an  averfion  at  him,  even  be* 
^re  they  know  any  thing  of  the  cafe ;  nor  after  he  is  ac- 
(Juitted  (as  they  are  all  of  them  commonly  in  our 
church-courts)  can  they  ever  come  to  entertain  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  him.  The  reverfe  of  this  then  is,  to  be 
sis  early  and  as  vigorous  in  his  defence,  as  they  are  in  iiis 
profecution,  and  as  implicit  in  our  belief  of  his  orthodoxy, 
as  they  are  in  their  belief  of  his  error, 

I  remember,  when  I  was  difcourfing  once  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  certain  raw  unexperienced  perfon  faid,  he  had 
always  thought,  that  not  moderation,  but  lukewarmnefs. 
'and  indifference  to  truth,  was  the  reverfe  of  exceffive 
2eal;  and  that  moderation  was  fituated  in  the  middle 
betwixt  the  two.  To  whom  I  anfwered.  Young  man 
you  do  not  refleft,  that  no  fierce  man  can  be  refilled  but 
l^  one  as  fierce,,  npr  overcome  but  by  one  fiercer  than 
himfelf ;  if,  therefore,,  no  body  would  oppofe  the  zealbtsr* 
biit  fuch  calm  midfmen  as  you  mention,  in  every  fuch 
i.nftance  the  balance  of  power  mud  lean  to  therr  C:Ie,  and 
tlie  poor  heretic  muft  fall  a  facrifice,  to  the  no  fmall  de- 
triment of  the  caufe  of  moderation;  which  by  the  bye^ 
is  commonly  fupported  by  the  heretics  in  their  ftations, 
and  therefore  they  deferve  a  grateful  return; 
'  Tliis  brings  to  my  mind  another  reafon  for  the  maxim^ 
viz.  That  heretics  being  fo.  nearly  related  to  the  mode- 
rate  men,  have  a  right  to  claim  their  proteftion  out  of 
friend  (hip  and  perfonal  riegard.  This  ferves  a  very  no- 
ble  end  ;  for  it  vindicates  the  Ghrillian  religion  from  the 
dbjefilion  of  fome  infidels,  who  affirm  that  it  does  not 
recommend  private  friendfliip;  now  moderate  men  ha- 
ving all  a  very  great  regard  to  priyate  friendfhip,  and 
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perfonal  connexions,  do,  by  their  praftice,  which  is  the 
mod  folid  way,  confute  this  flander. 

I  may  add  to  thefe  another  argument  for  the  great  cha- 
rafler  of  heretics,  as  afferted  irt  the  maxim,  which  t 
picked  up  from  the  preaching  of  a  feceding  minifteer 
He  told  his  hearers,  that  when  the  devil  looks  out  for  acit 
inftrument  to  propagate  error,  he  never  makes  choice 
of  a  weak  filly  man,  but  one  able  and  learned  ;  as  well 
knowing,  I  fuppofe,  that  though  God  can  fupport  his  caufe 
by  any  inftrument  whatever,  yet  he  needs  always  the  beft 
and  mod  fufficient  he  can  get.  Now,  though  I  hope  no 
man  will  reckon  me  of  this  fanatic's  principles^  fo  far  as 
to  think  the  devil  the  fource  of  error;  yet  the  citation 
ferves  my  purpofe,  as  it  fhews  that  he  himfelf  was  con-  ' 
vineed  of  the  ability  and  learning  of  heretics ;  and  all  the 
world  knows,  that  the  teftimony  of  an  enemy  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  of  all  evidences  upon  a  man's  fide. 

I  ihall  conclude  this  maxim  with  obferving,  that  fuch 
tendcrnefs  for  heretics,  however  due  from  fome,  is  ye^ 
in  many  of  the  moderate  character,  an  inftance  of  the 
moft  heroic  and  generous  friendftiip.  It  is  quite  difintef- 
efted,  as  they  themfelves  run  not  the  fmalleft  hazard  of 
ever  being  in  the  like  circumftances.  Heretics  are  com- 
monly an  honeft  fort  of  people,  but  with  all  their  book 
learning,  of  no  great  ftock  of  prudence  or  policy.  They 
publifli  and  affert  whatever  they  believe  upon  all  points^ 
without  confidering  the  reception  it  is  like  to  meet  with, 
from  thofe  of  oppofite  principles.  They  affront  the  pub- 
lie  to  its  face,  which  Lord  Shaftfbury  tells  us  ought  not  to 
be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  men  thorough-paced  in 
moderation,  difcover  their  principles  only  at  fuch  times, 
and  to  fuch  perfons,  as  are  able  to  bear  them.  By  this 
means  they  preferve  themfelves  from  herefy  ;  and  indeed 
they  cannot  poflTibly  fall  into  it,  unlefs  by  miftake  ;  in 
which  cafe,  as  foon  as  they  are  challenged,  (if  it  is  like  to 
be  attended  with  any  temporal  inconveniency)  they  deny 
it,  explain  it  away,  or  repent,  and  aflc  pardon. 

In  all  this  they  follow  the  noble  example  of  Mr. 

who,  in  the  affembly  debates,  upon  ProfefFor  Simfon's 
iBtffair,  happening  to  fay  fometbing  that  was  challcn^<scL 
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by  one  prefent  as  herefy,  immediately  replied,  "Mode** 
**  rator,  if  that  be  herefy,  I  renounce  it." 

MAXIM    11. 

.When  any  man  is  charged  with  loofe  practices,  or  ten- 
dencies to  immorality,  he  is  to  be  fcreened  arid  pro- 
tefted  as  much  as  pofTible ;  efpecially  if  the  fauhs  laid 
to  his  charge  be,  as  they  are  incomparably  well  termed 
in  a  fermon,  preached  by  a  hopeful  youth  that  made 
■  fome  noife  lately,  "  good  humored  vices." 

TH£  feafon  upon  which  this  maxim  is  founded,  may  be 
taken  from  the  reafons  of  the  former,  "  mutatis  mutan- 
•*  dis ;"  there  l)eing  fcarcely  any  oT  them  that  does  notf 
hxAA  equally  in  both  cafes.  A  libertine  is  a  kind  of  prac- 
tical heretic,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  Dr.  Tillotfori 
obferves,  in  one  of  his  fermoris,  that  the  worff,  of  all  here- 
fies  is  a  bad  life ;  now,  if  inftead  of  word,  which  is  arr 
^uncomely  expreflioh,  you  would  read  greateft,  in  that  paf- 
fage,  then  a  libertine  is  the  greateft  of  all  heretics,  and  to 
be  honored  in  proportion.  Even  the  apoftte  Paul  (who 
is  very  feldom  of  any  u(e  to  us  in  our  reafonings)  feems 
to  fuppofe,  that  they  are  men  of  moft  knowledge,  Who  are ' 
fnoft  free  and  bold  in  their  practice ;  and  that  they  are  on- 
ly  weak  brethren,  who  are  filled  with  fcruples.  The  weak 
man  is  reftfained  and  confirmed  by  his  narrow  confci- 
ence  ;  but  the  ftrong  man  believeth  that  he  may  eat ,and, 
by  parity  ofreafori,  drink  all  fhings. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  "  good-humored 
•^  vices,"  the  reader  may  pleafe  to  take  notice,  that  it  is  an 
obfervation  of  Lord  Shaftfbury,  that  "  the  beft  time  for 
**  thinking  upon  religious  fubjedls,  is  \yhen  a  man  is  mer- 
*'  ry,  and  in  good  humor  :"  and  fo  far  is  this  obfervation 
drawn  from  nature,  that  it  is  the  time  commonly  choferi 
for  that  purpofe,  by  many  who  never  heard  of  his  lordlhip, 
or  his  writings.  Whatever,  therefore,  fefv^s  to  promote 
merriment,  and  heighten  good  hutnor,  muft  fo  far  ferve  for 
the  difcovery  of  religious  truth.  But  as  there  are  many 
>^ays  of  making  a  perfon  merry,  which  Aatrdw-minded 
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people  will  call  vice  ;  from  thence,  in  cpmpliance  widi 
ipommon  language,  arifes  the  new  compound  ^*  good- 
*'  humore4  vices."  It  is  not,  however,  fo  to  be  under- 
ftood,  as  if  either  the  inventor  of  it,  or  thofe  who  love  and 
patronize  him,  mean  any  thing  by  it  but  what  is,  **  ixi 
*'  their  apprehenfion,*'  both  innocent  and  laudable. 

Let  it  alfo  be  obferved,  that  as  gravity  is  almoil  a  nece£- 
fary  confequence  of  folitude,  "  good-humored  vices"  are 
certainly  '*  focial  pleafures,"  and  fuch  as  flow  from,  and 
Ihow  benevolence  ;  and  this  is  an  affe£tion  for  which  our, 
whole  fraternity  have  the  higheft  regard,  infomuch  that 
no  furer  marH  can  be  taken  of  a  man's  being  one  of  us, 
than  the  frequent  returns  of  this  expreffion  in  his  difcour* 
fes  or  writings. 

It  will  ferve  further  for  the  fupport  of  this  maxim,  that: 
according  to  modem  difcoveries,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
between  the  "  moral  virtues,"  or,  if  you  will,  the  *'  fci- 
♦*  ence  of  morals,"  and  the  "  fine  arts  :"  and  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  analogy,  that  mod  of  the  prefent  reigning 
exprefl^ons  Upon  the  fubjefk  of  morals,  are  borrowed  firom 
tlid  arts,  as  **  beauty,  order,  proportion,  harmony,  de- 
**  cency,"  See,  It  is  alfg  eflablifh^d  long  fince,  and  well 
known  as  a  principle  in  the  fine  arts,  that  a  certain  free- 
dom and  boldnefs  of  manner  is  what  chiefly  conftitute^ 
grace  and  beauty.  Why  then  fliould  not  approbation  be 
founded  upon  the  fame  grounds  in  both  cafes  ?  Why 
Ihould  not  a  bold  practice  be  a?  beautiful  in  real,  as  a  bold 
hand  is  in  imitated  life  ?  efpecially  as  all  great  geniufes 
have  actually  laid  claim  to  this  as  their  peculiar  privilege, 
not  to  be  confined  to  common  forms ;  and  that  in  oppofi^ 
tion  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  through  want  of  tafie, 
are  not  able  to  relifh  the  fined  performances  in  any  of  the 
kinds. 

I  muft  not,  however,  omit  taking  notice,  to  prevent 
inidakes,  of  one  exception  that  mud  be  made  from  this 
maxim  ;  that  is  that  when  the  perfon  to  whofe  charge  any 
faults  are  laid,  is  reputed  orthodox  in  his  principles,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  or  comes  in  by 
orthodox  influence,  in  that  cafe  they  are  all  to  be  taken 
jbr  granted  as  true,  and  the  evil  of  ^em  fet  forth  in  tlie 
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livelieft  colours.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  is  to  be  pro^ 
fecuted  and  torn  to  pieces  on  account  of  thefe  crimes. 
But  if  it  fo  happen,  that  he  tannot  be  convidled  upon  4 
trial,  then  it  is  bed  to  make  ufe  of  things  as  they  really 
are ;  that  is,  to  exprefs  fufpicions,  to  give  ingenious  and 
dubious  hints,  and,  if  poflible,  ruin  him  without  any  tri- 
al at  all.  There  was  a  noble  example  of  this  given  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fettlement  in  the  bounds  of 
a^prelbytery,  very  many  of  whom  are  eminent  in  mode- 
fation.  In  that  cafe,  there  were  feveral  faults  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  candidate  ;  and  yet,  though  be  himfelf  very 
much  infided  upon  an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  and  a  judg- 
nient  upon  their  relevancy,  the  prcfbytery  wifely  refufed 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  left  them  to  have 
their  own  natural  weight  in  fame,  rumour,  and  convert 
Cition. 

The  neceflity  of  this  exception  is  very  evident :  for,  in 
the  fuppofed  cafe,  all  the  reafons  for  proteftion  to  the 
young  man  fail ;  to  fatisfy  himfelf  of  which,  let  the  reader 
?iew  thefe  reafons,  as  they  are  annexed  to  the  lirfl  max* 
ifH,  and  fave  my  book  from  the  deformity  of  repetition, 

MAXIM    III. 

It  is  a  neceflary  part  of  the  charafter  of  a  moderate  man^ 
never  to  fpeak  of  the  Confeflion  of  Faith  but  with  a 
fneer ;  to  give  fly  hints,  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  be- 

..  lieve  it;  and  to  make  the  word  orthodoxy  a  terra  of 
contempt  and  reproach. 

The  Confeflion  of  Faith,  which  we  are  now  all  laid  un- 
dar  a  difagreeable  neceflity  to  fubfcribe,  was  framed  in 
times  of  hot  religious  zeal ;  and  therefore  it  c;in  hard* 
ly  be  Aippofed  to  contain  any  thing  agreeable  to  our  fcnti. 
Hients  in  thefe  cool  and  refrelhing  days  of  moderation. 
Sa  true  is  this,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any 
moderate  man  fpeak  well  of  it,  or  recommend  it,  in  a 
iermon,  or  private  difcourfe,  in  my  time.  And,  indeed, 
sothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  make  a  fixed 
fiandard  for  opinions,  which  change  juft  as  the  faihlonsof 
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dothes  ailddrefih  No  Complete  fyftein  ean  be  fettled  fbgr 
all  ages,  except  die  ihakims  I  am  now  compiling  and  iU 
luftrating,  and  their  great  perfeflion  lies  in  their  being  aiil- 
Kiilatory;  fo  that  they  may  be  applied  differently,  with 
the  change  of  times. 

Upon  this  head  (bme  may  be  ready  to  objedt.  That  if 
the  Conreflion  of  Faith  be  built  upon  the  facred  Scriptures, 
then,  change  what  will,  it  cannot^  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  reds;  remains  ilways  firm  and  the  fame^. 
In  anfwer  to  this^  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  veiy  new,  and 
therefore  flriking  coniparifon :  When  a  lady  looks  at  H 
mirror,  fhe  fees  herfelf  in  a  certain  attitude  and  drefs^ 
but  in  her  native  beauty  and  cdouf ;  (houkl  her  eye,  oil 
a  fudden,  be  tinAured  with  the  jaundice^  fhe  fees  herfetf 
all  yellow  and  fpotted ;  yet  tbe  mirror  reniains  the  dfamd 
faithful  mirror  ftill,  and  the  iteration  atifes  not  from  it; 
but  from  the  obje£t  that  looks  at  it.  I  beg  leave  td  make 
another  coniparifon :  When  an  old  philofopher  looked  at 
the  evening-ftar,  he  beheld  nothing  but  a  little  twinkling 
orb,  round  and  regular  like  the  re(l ;  but  when  a  modem 
views  it  with  a  telefcope,  he  talks  of  phafes,  and  horns; 
and  mountains,  and  what  not ;  now  this  arifes  not  from 
any  altera,tion  in  the  flar,  but  from  his  fuperior  affidanee 
in  looking  at  it.  The  application  of  both  thefe  fimilitudefi 
I  leave  to  the  reader. 

But  befldes  thefe  general  reafons,  there  is  one  very 
flrong  particular  reafon  why  moderate  men  cannot  love 
the  ConfefCon  of  Faith ;  moderation  evidently  implies  a 
large  fhare  of  charity,  and  confequendy  a  good  and  fa^ 
vorable  opinion  of  thofe  that  differ  from  our  church ; 
Init  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  and  high 
edeem  of  it,  nearly  borders  upon,  or  gives  great  fufpici* 
on  of  harfh  opinions  of  thofe  that  differ  from  us :  and 
floes  not  experience  rife  up  and  ratiiy  this  obfervation  i 
Who  are  the  narrotw-minded,  bigotted,  uncharitable  per« 
fons  among  us  ?  Who  are  the  fevere  cenfurers  of  thofe 
that  differ  in  judfi[rtient  ?  Who  are  the  damners  of  the  ador^^ 
al>ie  Heathens,  Socratesj  Plato,  Marcus  Antonius,  &c.  ? 
In  fine,  who  are  the  perfecutors  of  the  inimitable  here- 
tics among  ourfelves  ?  Wbabut  the  admirers  of  thisao* 
VcL.    III.  Ec 
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Equated  compofition,  who  pin  their  faith  to  other  men^s 
fleeves,  and  will  not  endure  one.  jot  lefs  or  different  be- 
lief from  what  their  fathers  had  before  them  !  Ic  is  there- 
fore plain,  that  the  moderate  man,  who  defires  to  inclofe 
all  intelligent  beings  in  one  benevolent  embrace,  mud 
have  an  utter  abhorrence  at  that  vile  hedge  of  dillinfUon, 
the  Confeffion  of  Faitb. 

.  I  ihall  brief]/  mention  a  trifling  d)je£lion  to  this  part 
of  our  character.-— That  by  our  fubfcription  we  facrifice 
fmcerity,  the  queen  of  virtues,,  to  private  gain  and  ad- 
vantage. To  which  I  anfwer,  in  the  firfl  place.  That  the 
objeflion  proves  top  much,  and  therefore  mud  be  falie, 
ind  can  prove  nothing :  for,  allowing  the  juftice  of  the 
•bje£tion,  it  would  follow,  that  a  va&  number,  perhaps  a 
majority,  of  the  ckrgy  of  the  church  of  England  are  vil- 
Jains ;  their  printed  fermons  being,  many  of  them,  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  afticies  which  they  fubfcribe. 
Ifow,  as  this  fuppofition  can  never  be  admitted  by  any 
ciiaritable  man,  the  obje£tion  from  whence  it.  flows^  as  a 
fieceflary  confequencc^  muft  fiiil  to  the  ground. 

.  But  further,  what  is  there .  more^  infincere  in  our  fub^ 
£briptions,  than  in  thofe  expreffiods  of  compliment  and 
civility,  which  all  acknowledge  lawful,  although  they  rare- 
ly  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  heart  I  The  defign  is  fuffi- 
ciently  underllood  in  both  cafes ;  and  our  fubfcriptions 
have  this  advantage  above  forms  of  compliment,  in  point 
of  honefty,  that  we  are  at  a  grea:  deal  of  pains  nfually 
to  perfuade  the  world  that  we  do  not  believe  what  we  lign ; 
^whereas  the  complatfant  gentleman  is  very  feldom  at  any 
pains  about  the  matter. 

What  is  faid  might  fuffice  in  fo  clear  a  cafe  ;  but  I  am 
here  able  to  give  a  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the  age, 
by  communicating  to  the  reader  a  new  way  of  fubfcribing 
the  Confeflbn  of  Faith,  in  a  perfe£t  confidency  with  fin- 
cerity,  if  that  be  thought  of  any  confequence  ;  it  is  taken 
from  the  method  of  atteRiiifj;  fome  ofour  gentlemen  elders 
to  the  general  aflembly.  Many  ioAft,  that  they  ought  to 
be  attefted,  and  do  atteft  them,  as  qualified  in  all  re- 
fpedls,  if  the  attedors  are  wholly  ignorant  about  the  mat- 
ter ;becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  th^e  is  no  evidence  tQ  the  con- 
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traiy,  and  the  prefomption  ought  to  lie  on  the  favorable 
fide.  Now,  as  every  new  difcovery  fliould  be  applied  to 
all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  may  be  ufefol^  let  this  method 
be  adopted  by  the  intrants  into  the  miniftry,  and  appli^ 
ed  to  their  fubfcription  of  the  Confeffion  of  Faith.  No^ 
thing  is  more  eafy  than  for  them  to  keep  themfelves  whoU 
ly  ignorant  of  what  it  contains ;  and  then  they  may,  witfar 
a  good  confcience,  fubfcribe  it  as  true,  becaufe  it  ought 
to  be  fo. 

M  A  X  I  M    IV. 

A  good  preacher  muft  not  only  have  all  the  above  and 
fubfequent  principles  of  modefation  in  bim,  as  the 
fource  of  every  thing  that  is  good ;  but  muft,  over  and 
•  above,  have  the  following  fpecial  marks  and  figns  of  a^ 
talent  for  preaching,  z.  His  fubjefts  muft  be-  con. 
fined  to  focial  duties.  2.  He  muft  recommend  them, 
only  from  rational  confiderations,  viz.  the  beauty  and 
comely  proportions  of  virtue,  and  its  advantages  in 
the  prefent  life,  without  any  regard  to  a  future  ftate  of 
more  extended  felf-intereft.  3.  His  authorities  rauib 
be  drawn  from  heathen  writers,  nane^  or  as  few  as  pof*  * 
fible,  from  Scripture.  4.  He  muft  be  very  unaccept- 
able to  the  common  people. 

THESE  four  marks  of  a  good  preacher,  or  rules  for 
preaching  Well  (for  they  ferve  equally  for  both  purpofes) 
I  Ihall  endeavor  diftindly  to  illuftrate  and  confirm,  tluU: 
this  important  branch  of  my  fubjeft  may  be  fully  under^ 
flood. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  rules.  That  a  preacher's  fiibjefts 
muft  be  confined  to  ^*  focial  duties/'  it  is  quite  necefraiy 
in  a  moderate  man,  becaufe  his  moderation  teaches  hiin; 
to  avoid  all  the  high  flights  of  evangelic  enthufiafm,  and^.y  , 
the  myfleries  of  grace,  which  the  common  people  are  fiv  - 
foadof.  It  may  be  obferved,  nay,  it  is  obferved,  thatatt 
of  our  ftamp,  avoid  the  word  grace  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  have  agreed  to  fubftitute  the  ♦*  monil  virtues''  in  the- 
room  of  the  *^  graces  of  the  fpirit,"  which  is  the  orthodox 
exprciTion.    And  indeed  it  is  not  in  this  only,  but  in  sHi} 
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other  cafes,  that  we  iendeavor  to  improve  the  phrafeologjr^ 
and  (how,  that  befides  fentiment,  even  in  language  itfclfv 
we  are  far  fuperior  to,  and  wifer  than  our  fathers  befpre 
las.  I  could  (how  this  by  a  great  many  examples,  but 
that  it  would  be  too  tedious ;  and  therefore  only  add,  to 
the  one  mentioned  above,  that  where  an  ancient  orthodox 
man,  or  even  an  old  fafhioned  modem,  that  thinks  reli- 
gion can  never  be  ?imended,  either  in  matter  or  nianner, 
"would  havefai4  *^  a  great  degree  of  fanclification,''  a  man 
of  moderation  and  politenefs  will  fay,  "  a  high  pitch  of 
V  virtue.''  Now,  is  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  plain  a  mode- 
rate preacher  muft  confine  his  fubje£ls  to  focial  duties 
chiefly,  and  not  infill  on  fuch  pa&ges  of  Scripture  as  will 
py  the  very  repetition:  pf  them,  contaminate  his  (lyle, 
and  may  perhaps  diffiife  a  rank  fmell  of  prthodoxy  through 

the  whole  of  his  difcowrfe. 

.  After  all,  I  cannot  refufe,  that  it  is  ftill  a  more  excel- 
lent way,  for  thofe  who  have  talents  equal  to  the  under- 
taking,  to  feize  an  orthodox  text,  explain  it  quite  away 
from  its  ordinary  fenfe,  apd  conftrain  it  to  fpeak  the  main 
parts  of  our  own  fcheme.  Thus  a  noble  champion  of 
ours  chofe  once  for  his  fubjeflk,  Rom.  viii.  2.  "  Fpr  the 
•*  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  in  Chrift  Jefus,  hath  made  me 
M  free  from  the  law  of  fin  and  death  :'?  which  h^  explain- 
ed in  this  manner ;  **  the  law  of  the  Spirit  pf  life,"  that 
is,  the  moral  fenfe — ;  t*  in  Chrift  Jcfus — y-  which  is  die 
jfum  of  the  Cbriftian  religion,  &c.  The  advantage  of 
this  way  is,  that  it  is  tearing  the  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  orthodox,  and  turning  them  againll  (henifelves. 
And  it  may  perhaps,  in  time,  have  the  efFed  to  make  our 
bearers  affix  our  fenfe  to  th^ir  beloved  Scriptures ;  or  at 
leaft,  which  is  the  next  thing,  prevent  them  from  being 
able  to  find  J^ny  other.— However,  1  ?nuft  acknowledge, 
..that  this  way  of  doing  is  not  for  cvpry  man's  manage- 
pient ;  and  therefore  I  continue  my  i|dy Icj?  to  the  gene- 
icality,  ftill  to  adhere  to  the  rule  as  firft  deliyprec}. 
',  The  fecond  rule  will  tie  eafily  confirmed.  Thjjt  duties 
are  to  be  recommended  only  from  •*  rational  confidera- 
ft  tions."  What  can  be  imagined  more  foolifti  than  to 
ppmradift  this?     If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  fermon  dit, 
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(6rent  from  rational  conGdcsrations,  it  muft  be  irrational, 
that  is  to  fay^  abfurd.  It  is  in  this  part  of  our  fchemo 
\  that  yre  moderate  men  obtain  a  glorious  triumph  over 
our  adverfaries  and  defpifcrs.  '  Who  but  muft  fmile,  when 
they  hear  the  contemptible,  vulgar,  ignorant,  hot-headed 
country  Elders,  or  filly  women,  led  captive  by  them  at 
their  will,  faying,  they  do  not  love  this  rational  way  of 
going  to  heaven  1 

But  to  explain  this  mediod  a.little  further,  the  rational 
nsray  of  preaching  is  fometimes  fet  in  oppoiition  to  the 
pathetic  way  of  raifing  the  paflBons.  This  laft  is  what  we 
greatly  difapprove  of;  there  is  fomething  immoderate  in 
the  very  idea  of  raifing  the  paifions ;  and  therefore  it  is 
contrary  to  pur  qharaOer :  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a 
truly  moderate  man  raifed  or  moved  any  affedion  in  his 
hearers,  unlefs  perhaps  the  aiFe£tion  of  anger  againft  him- 
felf.  We  leave  that  to  your  vehement  t^wlers,  or  your 
whining  lamenters,  that  are  continually  telling,  **^  they 
^'  will  fpend  and  be  fpent^'  for  the  falvation  of  their  hear^ 
ers,  wBich  Lord  Shaftlbury  elegantly  derides,  by  calling 
it  '^  the  heroic  paflion  of  faving  fouls."  And  let  any  un- 
prejudiced perfon  judge,  whether  there  is  not  fomething 
vallly  great,  fomething  like  an  heroic  fortitude  in  that 
man,  tiha^  can  talk  of  future  judgment,  heaven  and  hell, 
with  as  much  coolnefs  and  indifference  as  if  it  were  a 
common  niatter.  To  fay  the  truth,  indeed,  we  do  not 
often  meddle  with  thefe  alarming  themes.  However,  as 
I  obferved  upon  the  firft  mark  of  a  good  preacher,  that 
it  is  glorious  to  rob  the  orthodox  of  a  text,  and  make  it 
bend  to  our  plan ;  fo  it  .is  alfo  an  uncommon  excellence 
to  treat  thefe  fubje£ts  with  calmnefs,  and  to  prove  that  we 
ought  to  do  fp.  Thus  a  great  proficient  in  our  way,  lately 
preaching  upon  A6ts  xxiv.  25.  where  Paul  made  Felix 
to  tremble  by  his  difcourfe,  proved  from  it,  that  minifters 
ought  not  to  raife  the  paifions  of  their  hearers.  An  igno- 
rant obferver  would  have  thought  that  the  paifion  of  tef* 
rpr  was  raifed  in  Felix  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  he  was 
litde  better  than  a  Cambuflang  convift.  But  mark  the 
}uc)cy  expreffion  pur  hero  got  hold  of:  "As  he  reafoiie^ 
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*^  of  righteoufnefs/'  &c.  ais  he  reafoned,  that  is,  argued, 
and  proved  by  rational  confiderations. . 

This  example  gives  me  a  fine  opportunity  of  making 
%  kind  of  contrad,  and  ihewlng  from  (a6t,  the  difference 
between  an  orthodox  and  a  moderate  preacher.  I  qiyfelf 
heard  one  of  the  firft  kind,  upon  the  text  juft  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  his  firft  obfervation  was,  That  the  apoftle 
Paul  was  a  faithful  "  reprover ;"  fpeaking  home  to  Felix, 
X.  Of  "  righteoufnefs  ;*'  to  convince  him  of  any  iniquity 
he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  government.  2.  Of  ^'  tempc- 
•*  ranee  ;**  which  he  faid  fhould  be  tranflatcd  "  conti- 
•*  ncnce,'*  and  was  probably  intended  as  a  reproof  to  him 
and  Drufilla,  who  were  living  in  adultery.  His  next,  and 
main  obfervation  was,  That  Felix  was  "  convidled,^*  but 
**  ftifled"  his  convi£lions,  and  delayed  his  repentance, 
faying,  "  Go  thy  way Jbr  this  time  ;  when  I  have  a  con- 
•«  venient  feafon,  I  will  call  for  thee.*'  Then  followed  a 
great  deal  of  fluff,  which  I  do  not  incline  to  tranfcribe ; 
but  it  was  juft  what  the  vulgar  call  experimental  preach- 
ing, I  fuppofe  to  diftinguifii  it  from  rational. 

But  how  contrary  to  this  did  our  moderate  friend  ?  He 
firft  obferved,  that  St.  Paul  was  a  *^  moral,'*  or  a  "  legal 
**  preacher  ;**  difcourfing  of  "  righteoufnefs"  and  "  tern- 
**  perance,"  without  a  word  of  **  faith :"  and  then,  that 
he  was  a  "  reafoning  preacher,"  that  did  not  ftrive  to  raife 
people's  paffions,  but  informed  their  judgment.  I  was 
indeed  a  little  difappointed  upon  confulting  the  original, 
to  find  that  the  word  ufed,  which  is  dialegomenou^  fignifies 
only  **  continuing  his  difcourfe,*'  and  fo  might  be  either 
in  the  "  reafoning*'  or  *'  pathetic'*  way ;  but  I  was  fatis- 
ficdby  refledling,  that  the  word  evidently  includes  both  ; 
and  fo  "  reafoning"  being  the  b^ft,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the 
apoftle  preferred  it. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  Lord  Shaftfl}ury,  and  after  him 
a  bright  luminary  in  our  own  church,  gives  an  advice  to 
all  moderate  clergymen,  not  to  affeft  that  idle  title  of 
"  ambafladors,"  or  ".  plenipotentiaries  from  heaven,"  fo 
fondly  claimed  by  zealots ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  fup- 
pofe, that  the  reafon  of  the  advice  was  the  fame  in  both, 
viz.  "  That  under  this  character  zealots  put  on  au  air  of 
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"  authority,  and  deliver  their  meiTage  with  a  pathos,  to 
•*  which  they  would  othcrwife  have  been  ftrangcrs.'*  His 
lordfbip  indeed  explodes  the  conceit  fufficiendy ;  he  aiks* 
*♦  Gendemen,  where  is  your  commiffion  ?  how  has  it  been 
♦•  conveyed  ?  where  are  the  letters  patent  ?  where  the 
**  credentials  ?''  with  many  more  queflions,  cafier  for  bis 
lordfhip  to  afk,  than  for  some  persons  to  anfwer. 

The  third  rule,  viz.  recommending  "  virtue,'*  from 
the  authority  and  examples  of  the  Heathens,  is  not  only 
highly  proper,  becaufe  they  were  very  virtuous,  but  hath 
this  manifeft  advantage  attending  it,  that  it  is  a  proper 
way  of  reafoning  to  two  quite  oppofite  kinds  of  perfons. 
One  is,  fuch  as  are  real  Chriftiansj  who  will  be  afhamed 
by  the  fuperior  excellence  of  mere  Heathens,  as  they  call 
them,  and  whom  they  fo  much  defpife.  The  other  is,  our 
prefent living  heathens,  who  pay  no  regard  to  the  Ghrit 
tian  religion  at  all ;  and  therefore  will  only  be  moved  by 
the  authority  of  the  perfons  they  efteem.  It  is  well  known, 
there  are  multitudes  in  our  ifland,  who  reckon  Socrates 
and  Plato  to  have  been  much  greater  men  than  any  of  the 
apoftles,  although,  as  the  moderate  preacher  I  mentioned; 
lately  told  his  hearers)  the  apoftlePaul  had  an  univerfity« 
education,  and  was  inftrudled  in  logic  by  profeffor  Gama- 
liel. Therefore  let  religion  be  conflantly  and  uniformly 
called  **  virtue,"  and  let  the  Heathen  philofophers  be  fet 
up  as  the  great  patterns  and  promoters  of  it.  Upon  this 
head,  I  muft  particularly  recommend  M.  Antoninus  by 
name,  becaufe  an  eminent  perfon  of  the  moderate  charac- 
ter fays,  his  meditations  is  the  best  book  that  ever  was 
written  for  forming  the  heart. 

But  perhaps  the  laft  part  of  this  third  rule  will  be 
tiiought  to  need  mod  illuflration  and  defence,  viz.  That 
none  at  all,  "  or  very  little  ufe  is  to  be  made  of  Scripture.'' 
And  really,  to  deal  plainly,  the  great  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
very  few  of  the  Scripture  motives  and  arguments  are  of 
the  moderate  flatnp  ;  the  mod  part  of  them  are  drawn 
from  orthodox  principles :  for  example,  the  apoftle  Paul 
cannot  even  fay,  "  Hufbands,  love  your  wives,"  but  his 
argument  and  example  comes  in  thefe  words,  '^  as  Chrili 
*'  alfo  loved  the  church."    The  apollle  John  alfo  fpeaks 
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in  a  very  myfterious  way,  of  union  with  Chrift,and  abi^ 
ding  in  him,  in  order  to  bring  forth  firiiit,  which  is  his  way 
gffpeakingfora  virtuous  life.  Now,  let  any  iridiffcrent 
perfon  judge,  how  this  kind  of  expreffion,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature,'  fuch  as  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body 
through  the  Spirit,  would  agree  with  the  other  parts  of  our 
dffcourfes :  they  would  be  like  oppofite  kinds  of  fluids 
which  will  not  compound ;  they  would  be  quite  heteroge- 
neous, which  is  againft  all  the  rules  of  fine  writing,  and 
hinders  it  from  being  an  uniform,  beautiful,  and  comely 
whole.  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  gives  this  as  his 
very  firft  obfervation, 

^^  Humano  capiti  cervicem  pi£lor  equinam 
**  Jungerc  fi  velit" ■ 

Which  my  Idamed  reader  cannot  fail  both  to  remember 
and  underftand,  and  which  I  defire  him  to  apply  to  this 
fubjeft  we  are  now  upon.  If  it  be  faid«  that  fertnons  are 
not  poems,  and  therefore  not  to  be  compofcd  by  the  rules 
of  poetry :  I  anfwer,  it  is  a  miftake ;  many  of  our  fcr-< 
mons,  efpecially  thofe  compofed  by  the  younger  fort 
among  us,  are  poems';  at  leaft  they  are  full  of  poetical 
flights,  which  comes  much  to  the  fame  thing :  not  to 
mention  that  the  rule  agrees  equally  to  profe  and  poetrj\ 
How  often  have  1  heard  parts  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Cato, 
Young's  Night-Thoughts,  and  divers  other  poems,  in  fer- 
ilions  ?  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  were  none  of  the  worft 
parts  of  them.  However,  I  would  offer  my  advice,  as  that 
of  a  perfon  of  fome  experience,  to  all  young  preachers, 
not  to  do  Dr.  Young  the  honor  of  borrowing  anything 
irom  him  again,  becaufe  he  is  a  fnarling,  fuUen,  gloomy, 
melancholy  mortal,  cites  a  great  deal  of  fcripture ;  and  par- 
ticularly, becaufe  he  has  given  a  vile  fneer  at  the  praftice 
I  am  jufl  now  recommending,  in  the  foUownig  two  lines 
of  bis  Univerfal  Paflion. 

^    When  doctors  Scripture  for  the  claOics  quit^ 
Polite  apoRates  from  Cod's  grace  to  wit» 

I  have  only  another  advice  to  give  upon  this  head,  and 
that  is,  That  when  our  young  preacliers  think  proper  to 
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borrow  {rom  modeim  printed  poems,  they  would  be  plea& 
ed  to  tranfpofe  them  a  little,  fo  to  (peak,  that  they  may 
not  be  too  eafily  difcerned  by  young  gentlemen  who  read 
the  magazines.  However,  I  am  in  great  hopes  we  ihall 
fhortly  be  quite  above  the  neceiCty  of  borrowing  frdm  any 
body,  in  order  to  make  our  fermons  poctty :  there  am 
fome  perfons  of  'genius  among  us,  that  can  make  vsery 
good  poetry  of  their  own ;  of  which  I  could  produce  fome 
recent  inftances ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  at  prefent  expc^ 
dienti 

The  fourth  and  lad  rule  for  a  preacher,  is,  that  he  mutt 
be  "  very  unacceptable  to  the  people.'*  The  Spe6lator, 
I  remembc**,  fome  where  fayd,  that  moft  of  the  critics  in 
Great-Britain  feem  to  act  as  if  the  firft  rule  of  dramati<i 
writing  were  **  not  to  pleafe."  Now,  what  they  make 
the  firft  rule  of  writing  plays,  I  make  the  laft  rule  for  com* 
pofing  fermons ;  not  as  being  the  leaft,  but  the  moft  im* 
portant.  It  is  indeed  the  grand  criterion,  the  moft  indi& 
penfable  rule  of  all;  Though  one  fhould  pretetid  to  ad- 
here to  all  the  former  rules,  and  be  wanting  in  this  alone^ 
he  would  be  no  more  than  ^*  a  founding  brafs,  or  a  tink* 
'*  ling  cymbal  ;'^  patxloil  the  expreflion,  the  importance 
of  the  matter  requireth  it.  I  fhall  put  a  cafe  \  fuppofe  a 
man  ihould  have  the  approbation  of  the  Vety  beft  judges. 
Viz.  Thofe  whofe  tafte  we  ourfelvcs  allow  to  be  good,  if 
at  the  fame  time  he  happens  to  be  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mon people,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  muft  have  fome  fubtile  re* 
fined  faulty  which  has  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the  good 
judges  aforefaid ;  for  there  is  no  man  even  of  our  own 
fraternity,  fo  pcrfedi  and  uniform  in  judging  right,  as  the 
common  people  are  in  judging  wrong* 

I  hope  there  is  little  need  of  afligning  teafons  for  thii 
great  charadleriftic  of  the  art  of  preaching ;  I  fuppofe  it 
will  be  allowed  to  be,  if  not  altogether,  at  leaft  next  tm 
felfevidcnt :  all  the  fcveral  reafons  that  have  been  given 
for  the  particular  maxims  of  moderation,  concur  in  eftab- 
liOiing  this ;  for  the  people  are  all  declared  enemies  of 
moderation,  in  its  principles  and  praflice  5  and  there- 
fore if  moderation  be  right,  they  mutt  be  wrong.  There 
is  a  known  ftory  of  a  Heathen  orator,  who,  when  the  com^ 

Vol.  m.  F  f 
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liton  people  gave  a  ihodt  of  applaufe,  during  hit  pto« 
nouncing  an  oration,  immediately  turned  about  to  a  friend 9 
and  a&ed  him,  what  miftake  he  bad  committed.  Now 
if  an  audience  of  vulgar  Heathens  was  allowed  to  be  To 
in&Uibly  wrong  in  their  judgment,  the  iame  thing  mud 
hold,  ^^  a  fortiori,''  in  an  audience  of  vulgar  Ghridians. 

From  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  a  popular  preach- 
er  eflentially  fignifies  a  bad  preacher ;  and  it  is  always 
fo  underftood  by  us,  whenever  we  ufe  the  expreffion. 
V  we  but  hear  it  reported  of  any  one,  that  he  is  very 
popular  among  the  lower  fort,  we  are  under  no  difficul- 
ty of  giving  his  chara£ier,  without  having  heard  him 
preach  ourfelves.  In  this  cafe,  £une  is  a  certain  guide 
to  truth,  by  being  inverted ;  for  we  deteft  and  defpife 
him,  precifely  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  people  ad- 
itaire  him.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  truly  moderate  man 
IS  not  only  above  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude,  but  he 
glories  in  their  hatred,  and  rejoices  in  himfelf,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  been  fo  happy  as  to  provoke  and  dif- 
oblige  them.  Of  this  I  could  give  feveral  notable  ex- 
amples, were  it  not  that  it  muft  Certainly  offend  their 
modefty,  not  only  to  praife  them  in  print,  but  even  to 
publifh  their  higheft  virtues. 

But  now,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  great  critic  obferves, 
that  there  is  fometimes  more  beauty  Ihown  in  a  compofi- 
tion,  by  receding  from  the  rules  of  art,  when  an  impor- 
tant point  is  to  be  gained<  than  by  ftridlly  adhering  to 
them ;  {o^  all  thefe  rules  notwithftanding,  it  fhall  be  al- 
lowable for  any  moderate  man,  upon  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  to  break  them  for  a  good  end :  as  for  in- 
ftance,  he  may  fpeak  even  in  Whitefield's  ftyle,  when 
his  fettlement  has  the  misfortune  to  depend  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  which  I  have  known  done  with  good  fuccefs.     We 

are  alfo  well  fatisfied,  that  Mr.  T r  of  Norwich,  and 

fiich  like  firil-rate  writers,  Ihould  make  pompous  collec- 
tions of  Scripture-texts,  as  their  truly  laudable  intention 
is,  by  altering  Chriftianity,  to  reconcile  it  to  moderation 
and  common  fenfe ;  and  to  find  out  a  meaning  to  words, 
which  the  writers  of  them,  as  living  in  the  infancy  of  the 
ahurcb,  had  not  difcernment  enough  to  intend. 
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To  conclude  this  inuim,  it  would  be  too  ferroal  fiar 
me,  and  too  tedious  to  the  reader,  to  enumerate  all  tbo 
objedions  that  are,  by  fotne,    raifed  againft  our  way  of 
preaching :  I  fhall  therefore  mention  but  one,  and  (how: 
it  is  falfe;  hoping  that  the  reader  will  fuppofe  there  ia 
no  more  fouiidation  for  any  of  the  reft.     It  is  alledgedf 
there  is  no  method  in  our  difcourfes,  but  that  they  con- 
fift  in  random  flights,  and  general  declamations.     No-: 
thing  more  untrue.     The  polite  reader,  or  hearer,  luiowa 
that  there  may  be  an  excellent  and  regular  method,  where 
there  are  no  formal  diftin£tions  of  firftly,  fecondly,  and 
thirdly ;  but,  to  cut  off  all  occafion  of  cavil,  let  the  world 
hereby  know,  that  one  of  our  moft  &med  preachers  chofe 
once  for  his  text,  John  xi.  29.  and  of  that  verfe  tho 
following  words,  ^^  He  ftinketh.''    He  obferved,  we  had 
there  (or  thereabouts)  a  defcription  of  the  threefold  ftati^ 
of  a  bad  man:  firft,  he  fickened;  fecondly  he  died.; 
thirdly,  he  ftank.     This  I  take  to  have  been  an  accuracy 
in  point  of  method,  to  which  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  a 
parallel. 

MAXIM    V. 

A  minifter  muft  endeavor  to  acquire  as  great  a  degree 
of  politenefs,  in  his  carriage  and  behavior,  and  to 
cafch  as  much  of  the  air  and  manner  of  a  fine  gentle* 
man,  as  polfibly  he  can. 

THIS  is  ufually  a  diftinguifhing  mark  between  the  mO;- 
derate  and  the  orthodox ;  and  how  much  we  have  the  ad» 
vantage  in  it  is  extremely  obvious.  Good  manners  if 
undoubtedly  the  moft  excellent  of  all  accompliflimentat 
and  in  fome  meafure  fupplies  the  place  of  them  all  whesi 
they  are  wanting.  And  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ne» 
ceflary  to,  or  more  ornamental  and  becoming  in  a  mi« 
nider :  it  gains  him  eafy  accefs  into  the  world,  and  frees 
him  from  that  rigid  feverity  which  renders  many  of  them 
fo  odious  and  deteftable  to  the  polite  part  of  it.  In  for^^ 
mer  times,  miniilers  were  fo  monkifli  and  reclufe,  for 
ordinary,  and  fo  formal  when  they  did  happen  to  appear, 
that  all  the  jovial  part  of  Riankiod)  particularly  rakes  and 
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tibertines,  fhnnned  and  fied  from  them  ;  or,  when  iiha. 
imdably  thrown  into  their  company,  were  conftrained, 
and  had  no  kind  of  confidence  to  repofe  in  them  :  where^^ 
as  now,  let  a  moderate,  modem,  well-bred  '  minifter  go 
into  promiFcuous  compainy,  they  fiand  in  no  manner  of 
awe,  and  wilt  even  fwear  with  all  imaginable  liberty. 
This  gives  the  minifter  an  opportunity  of  underftanding 
their  charafler,  and  of  perhaps  fometimes  reafoning  in  an 
eafy  and  genteel  manner  againft  fwearing.  This,  though 
indeed  it  feldom  refbrma  them,  yet  it  is  as  feldom  taken 
imifs  ;  which  (hows  the  counfel  to  have  been  adminillered 
with  prudence. 

How  is  it  poflible  that  a  minifter  can  underftand  wick* 
ednefs,  unlefs  he  either  pra£tifes  it  himfelf  (but  much  of 
that  will  not  yet  pafs  in  the  world)  or  aHows  the  wicked  to 
be  bold  in  bis  prefence  ?  To  do  otherwife,  would  be  to  do 
in  practice  what  I  Imve  known  narfow-minded  bigotted 
fiudents  do  as  to  fpeculation,  viz.  avoid  reading  their  ad- 
irerfaries  books  becaufe  they  were  erroneous ;  whereas  it 
is  evident  no  error  can  be  refuted  till  it  be  underftood. 

The  fettin^  the  different  charaflersof  minifters  in  im- 
mediate  oppofition,  will  put  this  matter  paft  all  doubt,  as 
the  fun  of  truth  rifing  upon  the  ftars  of  error,  darkens 
find  make^  them  to  difappear.  Some  there  are,  who  may 
be  eafily  known  to  be  minifters,  by  their  very  drefs,  their 
grave  demure  looks,  and  their  confined  precife  converfiji- 
tion.  How  contemptible  is  this  !  and  how  like  to  feme 
of  the  meaneft  employments  among  us  ;  as  failors,  who 
are  known  by  their  rolling  walk,  and  taylors,  by  the  flii- 
vcring  fhrug  of  their  flioukiers  !  But  our  truly  accom* 
pliflicd  clergy  put  offfo  entirely  every  thing  that  is  peculi* 
ar  to  their  profeffion,  that  were  you  to  fee  them  in  the 
flreets,  meet  with  them  at  a^vifit,  or  fpend  an  evening  with 
them  in  a  tavern,  you  would  not  once  fufpeft  them  for 
men  of  that  charaQer.  Agreeably  to  this,  I  remember 
an  excellent  thing  faid  by  a  gentleman,  in  commendation 
pf  a  minifter,  that  ^^  he  bad  nothing  at  all  of  the  clergy- 
♦*  man  about  hiqi.'^ 

,  I  ihaU  have  done  with  this  maxim,when  I  have  given  my 
^vice  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  to  it  •$  which  is,  That 
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(ludeniSv'tnrobalioners,  and  young  clergymen,  while  their 
bodies  and  minds  are  yet  flexible,  ihould  converfe,  and 
keep  company,  as  much  as  may  be,  with  officers  of  the 
army  under  five  and  twenty,  of  whom  there  are  no  fmall 
number  in  the  nation v and  with  young  gentlemen  of  for. 
tune,  particularly  fuch  as,  by  the  early  and  happy  death 
of  their  parents,  have  come  to  their  eflates  before  they  ar* 
rived  at  the  yelLrs  of  majority.  Scarce  one  of  thefe  but 
is  a  noble  pattern  to  form  upon ;  for  they  have  had  tht 
J  opportunity  of  following  nature,  which  is  the  all  compre« 
henfive  rule  of  the  ancients,  and  of  acquiring  a  free  man* 
ner  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  a£ting,  without  either  the 
pedantry  of  learning,  or  the  ftiffnefs  contracted  by  a  ftri^ 
adherence  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence. 

After  all,  I  believe  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  inferting  this  maxim,  the  prefent  rifmg  generation 
being  of  themfelves  fufficiently  difpofed  to  obferve  it. 
This  I  reckon  they  have,  either  conllitutionally,  or  per* 
haps  have  learned  it  from  the  inimitable  Lord  Shaftfbury, 
who,  in  fo  lively  a  manner  fets  forth  the  evil  of  univerfi* 
ties,  and  recommends  converfation  with  the  polite  Peri- 
patetics, as  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  true  knowledge. 

M  A  X  I  M,  VI. 

It  it  not  only  unnecelTary  for  a  moderate  man  to  Iiave  much 
learning,  but  he  ought  to  be  filled  with  a  contempt  of 
all  kinds  of  learning  but  one;  which  is  to  underftand 
Leibnitz's  fcheme  well ;  the  chief  parts  of  which  are 
fo  beautifully  painted,  and  fo  harmonioufly  fung  by  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  and  which  has  been  fo  well  licked  into  form 
and  method  by  the  late  immortal  Mr.  H-— — n. 

THIS  maxim  is  neceflary,  becaufe  without  it  the  formef 
could  not  be  attained  to.  Much  ftudy  is  a  great  enemy 
to  politenefs  in  men,  juft  as  a  great  care  of  houihold  af- 
fairs fpoils  tlie  free  carelefs  air  of  a  fine  lady :  and  whether 
ix)litenefs  is  to  be  facrificed  to  learning,  let  the  impartial 
world  judge.  Befides  the  fcheme  which  I  have  permit- 
ted the  moKlerate  man  to  ftudy,  doth  actually  fuperfede  the 
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nft  of  all  other  learning,  becauFe  it  contains  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  more  than 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  allowed  to  be  hot  only  needlefs,  but 
impoffible. 

This  fcheme  excels  in  brevity  ;  for  it  may  be  under- 
flood  in  a  very  fhort  time;  which,  I  fuppofe,  prompted 
a  certain  clergyman  to  fay,  that  any  (ladent  might  get  as 
much  divinity  as  he  would  ever  have  occafion  for  in  fix 
weeks.  It  is  alfo  quite  agreeable  to  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  arts  and  fciences  of  late  years  ; 
for  every  thing  is  now  more  compendioufly  taught,  and 
more  fuperficially  underfiood,  than  formerly,  and  yet  as 
well  and  better  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  In  the  very 
mechanic  arts,  laborious  diligence  gives  way  to  elegance 
and  eafe ;  as  the  lumpifli,  llrong,  old  Gothic  buildings, 
to  more  genteel,  though  ilightcr,  modem  ones.  There 
have  been  fchemes  publiflied  for  teaching  children  to  read 
by  way  of  diverfion.  Every  year  gives  us  a  fhorter  me- 
thod of  learning  fome  branch  of  knowledge.  In  Ihort,  in 
thefe  laft  days  the  quinteffence  of  every  thing  has  been 
cxtra6ted,  and  is  prefented  us,  as  it  were,  in  little  phi- 
als ;  fo  that  we  may  come  to  all  learning  by  one  aft  of  in. 
tuition.  Agreeably  to  all  this,  have  we  not  feen  in  faft, 
many  ftudents  of  divinity  brought  up  in  hot-beds,  who 
have  become  fpeakers  in  general  affemblies,  and  ftrenu- 
ous  fupporters  of  a  falling  church,  before  their  beards 
were  grown,  to  the  perfeft  aftonifliment  of  an  obferving 
world  ? 

'  I  miuft  alfo  obferve,  that  there  is  a  providential  fitnefs 
of  that  fcheme,  in  another  refpcft,  for  the  prefent  age  and 
time.  When  the  fees  of  colleges,  and  expence  of  board- 
ing is  raifed  ;  when  the  rate  of  living  is  quite  altered,  and 
when  a  fpiteful  landed  intereft,  and  a  heedlefs  parlia- 
ment, have  refufed  to  grant  any  augmentation  to  our  (li- 
pends ;  there  is  no  other  way  remains  for  us,  but  to  cheap- 
en our  education,  by  taking  lefs  time  to  it,  and  arriving 
at  the  point  dcfigned  by  a  nearer  cut.  Then  there  will 
be  no  need  at  all  for  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  reading  large  bodies  of  divinity,  for  an  acquaintance 
with  cburchhUlory,  or  the  writings  of  thofe  poor  crea- 
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lures  the  Ghriftian  fathers  :  but  all  is  abforbed  into  tba 
good  of  the  whole  :  of  which  I  may  fay,  ferioufly  and.fo- 
berly,  what  Dr.  Tillotfoti  fays  ironically  of  tranfubflantia-i 
tibn,  that  it  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  all  truth,  and  will 
not  fufier  any  thing  to  be  true  but  itfelf. 

We  find  that  moderate  men  have  moAIy,  by  conftitu- 
tion,  too  much  fpirit  to  fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
kinds  of  learning  above-mention^,  and  defpife  all  who 
do  fo«  There  is  no  controverfy  now  about  Arian,  ArmU 
hian.  Pelagian,  or  Socinian  tenets,  but  only  whether  this 
good  of-the-whole  fcheme  holds.  This  (hews,  by  the  by^ 
the  injuftice  and  malignity  of  thofe  poor  beings  the  Sece- 
ders,  who  cry  out  of  erroneous  do£trines  in  the  church, 
and  aflert,  that  Arminianifm  is  publicly  taught  by  many. 
It  is  known,  that  they  mean  by  the  moderate  men^  when 
they  fpeak  fo ;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there 
are  not  a  few  young  men  of  that  character,  who^  if  they 
were  aiked,  could  not  tell  what  the  five  Arminian  articles 
are,  fo  little  do  they  regard  Arminianifm.  I  myfelf,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  know  the  number  of  them ;  but  whe* 
ther  I  know  any  more  about  them  or  not,  I  fhall  preferve 
as  a  fecret  in  my  own  mind.  It  will  perhaps  be  obje£ted 
againft  this  maxim,  That  the  moderate  party  commonly 
fet  up  on  a  pretence  of  being  more  learned  than  their  ad- 
verfaries  ;  and  are,  in  fa£l,  thought  to  be  very  learned  in 
their  fermons  by  the  vulgar,  who,  for  that  reafon  hate 
them.  Now,  as  to  their  pretending  to  be  more  learned 
than  their  adverfaries,  it  is  moft  juft ;  for  they  l»ve,  as 
has  been  ihown,  got  hold  of  the  fum-total  of  learning,  al- 
though they  did  not  calculate  it  themfelves.  And  as  to 
their  being  thought  learned  in  their  fermons  by  the  vulgar, 
it  is  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  that  they  be  unintelligible. 
Scattering  a  few  phrafes  in  their  fermons,  as  harmony, 
•rder,  proportion,  tafte,  fenfe  of  beauty,  balance  of  the 
affedlions,  &c.  will  eafily  perfuade  the  people  that  they 
are  learned  :  and  this  perfuafion  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur. 
pofcs,  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  were  true.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  deceitful  feelings  which  Mr.  H — ,  in  his  Effays, 
has  fliewn  to  be  fo  beautiful  and  ufcful,  Thefe  phrafes 
they  may  eafily  get  in  books  not  above  the  fize  of  an  ofta- 
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to;  and  if  they  incline  to  be  very  deep,  they  tnay  get 
abundance  of  citations  from  the  ancient  Heathen  authori 
m  Cudworth*8  intelle£lual  Syftem,  and  tnoftly  tranflated 
to  their  hand.-- 

I  fhall  now  fiibjoin  a  Ihort  catalogue  of  the  mod  necef- 
lary  and  ufeful  books,  tiie  thorough  tinderftandini;  of 
which  will  make  a  truly  learned  mojderate  man  ♦.  Leib* 
nitz's  Theodicee,  and  his  letters,  Shaftibury's  Charac- 
teriftics,  Gollins's  Incjuiry  into  Human  Liberty,  all  Mr* 
H — ^— n's  pieced,  Chriflianity  as  old  as  the  Creation* 
D— n's  Bed  Scheme,  and  H— 's  Moral  EITays*-  The 
two  tail  are  Scots  authors  :  and  it  is  with  pleafure  I  can 
iffufe  my  countrymen^  they  are  by  far  the  mod  perfcft 
of  them  all,  carrying  the  confequence  of  the  fcheme  to 
the  mod  ravifhing  height.  As  to  poetry,  it  will  be  fufE^ 
cicnt  to  read  "  the  Picafures  of  the  Imagination,'*  and 
•*  the  Tragedy  of  Agis,"  if  it  be  publidicd ;  becaiife  in  it 
dramatic  poetry  is  carried  to  the  fummit  of  perfedlion  i 
and  it  is  believed,  by  the  author*s  friends,  that  there  hevef 
will  be  a  tragedy  publiflied  after  it,  unlefs  by  fomebody 

•  It  hath  been  fufjgeftcd  to  mc>  that  another  author  df  oui* 
own  country  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  above  catsdog^ue  | 
but  I  judj^cd  it  improper,  for  two  reafons.  One  is,  that  I  do 
not  find  that  author  in  fo  high  eflocm  among  the  moderate,  »a 
to  dcferve  a  place  In  fo  very  nice  and  chofen  a  collection.  But 
the  other,  and  principal  rcafon  is,  that  the  author  here  intend-* 
cd,  profelTetli  himfelf  a  fceptic  ;  the  meaning  of  which,  if  I 
underhand  it  rij^ht,  is,  either  that  he  does  not  believe  there  is 
any  fuch  thinp;as  truth,  or  that  he  himfelf  is  but  feeking  after 
truth,  and  htis  not  yet  found  it.  Now  tliis  is  by  HO  means  the 
cafe  v.-ith  the  modaratc,  v/ho  are  already  in  poffeflion  of  thd 
*'  ne  phis  ultra*'  of  human  knovrlcdge.  Foi'  though  fome  of 
their  do'Jtrineu  are  rhan^eablis,  by  reafon  of  the  cflential  dif- 
ference of  pcrfons,  thin;^s  and  times  ;  yet,  during  the  period 
of  any  doctrnu-,  1  have  no  where  known  flronpjcr,  or  fevcrei* 
dogmatics  ;  as  appears  from  their  ncgledt  of  farther  inquiry) 
and  Ibveicign  contempt  of  all  oppofer8.*^In  a  certain  univer- 
fity,  about  icvcu  years  ago  (how  it  is  now,  I  cannot  fo  certainly 
tcli)  if  a  man  had  fpokcn  honorably  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it 
cannot  he  conceived  with  what  derifion  he  was  treated  by  eve- 
ry boy  of  fixteen,  who  was  wifer  than  to  pay  any  regard  to  fuch 
a  numfcuK  an  cruuiy  to  ihe  doctrine  of  ncccllity,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  moral  fcnfe. 
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that  is  delirious.  But  whether  the  knowledge  of  tfilg 
efFeS,  and  the  compaflion  thence  ariOngto  fature  authors, 
may  riot»  in  a  perfon  of  fo  much  humility  and  fclf  denial, 
and  Qf  fo  confummate  and  difmtereded  benevolence,  a3 
that  theatrical  divine,  wholly  prevent  the  publication,  I 
cannot  tell ;  and  therefore  muft  leave  it  to  be  brought 
forth  by  the  midwife  Occafion,  from  the  womb  of  Time*. 
But  to  give  a  dill  higher  proof  of  my  deep  concern  for 
the  improvement  and  edification  of  ingenuous  youth,  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  extradt  very  faithfully  the  fum  and 
fubftance  of  the  above  library,  and  do  here '  prefent  it  to 
the  world,  under  a  name  which  is  not  without  a  meanings 
though  not  intelligible  to  all,  viz. 

The  Athenian  CftEJiD. 

I  believe  in  the  beauty  and  comely  proportions  of 
Dame  Nature,  and  in  almighty  Fate,  her  only  parent  and 
guardian ;  for  it  hath  been  mod  gracioufly  obliged  (blef- 
fed  be  its  name)  to  make  us  all  very  good. 

I  believe  that  the  univerfe  is  a  huge  machine,  wounct 
up  fromeverlallingby  ncceffity,  and  confiding  of  an  infi- 
nite  number  of  links  and  chains,  each  in  a  progreflive 
motion  towards  the  zenith  of  .perfeftion,  and  meridian  of 
glory  ;  that  I  myfelf  am  a  little  glorious  piece  of  clock** 
work,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  or  rather  a  pendalum  iii 
this  grand  machine,  fwinging  hither  and  thither  by  thd 
different  impulfes  of  fate  and  dediny  ;  that  my  foul  (if  1 
have  any)  is  an  imperceptible  bundle  of  exceeding  mi- 
nute corpufcleSimuch  fmaller  than  the  fined  Holland  fand} 
and  that  certain  perfons  in  a  very  eminent  ftation,  are 
nothing  elfe  but  a  huge  coUeflion  of  neceflary  agents,  who 
can  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  ill  in  die  univerfe,  nor  any 
fuch  thing  as  virtue  abfolutely  confidercd;  that  thofe 
things  vulgarly  called  fins,  are  only  errors  in  the  judg- 
ment, and  foils  to  fct  off  the  beauty  of  Nature,  or  patches 
to  adorn  her  face  ;  that  the  whole  race  of  intelligent  bc- 

•  Agis,  a  trageily,  wa«  publifhed  in  the  ycat  1758. 
Vol.    III.  Gg 
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ings,  even  the  devils  themfelves  (if  there  are  any)  (ball 
finally  be  happy  ;  fo  that  Judas  Hcariot  is  by  this  time  a 
fflorified  faint^  and  it  is  good  for  him  that  be  hath  been 
born. 

In  fine,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  L.  S ,  the  faint- 

(hip  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  perfpicuity  and  fublimity 

of  A e,  and  the  perpetual  duration  of  Mr.  H n's 

works,  notwithftanding  their  prefent  tendency  to  oblivion. 
Amen. 

MAXIM    VII. 

A  moderate  man  muft  endeavor,  as  much  as  he  hand* 
fomely  can,  to  put  oflF  any  appearances  of  devotion, 
and  avoid  all  unnecefTary  exercifes  of  religious  worfliip, 
whether  public  or  private. 

I  FULLY  intended, upon  this  part  of  my  fubjea,to  have 
been  at  fome  pains  in  fliewing  the  great  indecency  of  a 
grave  and  apparently  ferious  carriage,  or  of  introducing 
any  religious  fubjeft  of  converfation  into  promifcuous 
company  :  but  when  I  confider  how  fuccefsfully  all  vifible 
religion  was  attacked,  both  by  wits  and  preachers,  imme*^ 
diatcly  after  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  how  con- 
ftantly  any  difpofition  of  this  fort  hath  been  borne  down 
by  all  men  of  tafte  ever  fince  that  time,  which  is  now  near 
a  whole  century  ;  as  alfo  how  feldom  any  religious  dif- 
Gourfe  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  day,  either  among  clergy 
or  laity,  I  fhall  only  rejoice  in  myfelf,  and  congratulate 
my  reader,  upon  the  purity  of  the  times,  and  proceed  to 
the  other  part  of  the  maxim. 

Now,  as  td  the  public  exercife  of  religious  worlhip ; 
although  a  certain  meafure  of  them  is  reafonable  enough, 
and  though  the  office  by  which  we  have  our  bread,  obliges 
us  to  be  often  engaged  in  them ;  yet  a  truly  moderate 
man,  without  renouncing  hi6  calling,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  pare  off  a  great  many  fuperfluities  with  which  the  or- 
thodox  clergy  are  apt  to  overload  religion,  and  render  it 
unpalatable  to  the  polite  world. 

Being  members  of  church  judicatures,  and,  we  hope 
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flic  majority  in  moft  of  them,  the  moderate  party  can  dif- 
courage  and  flifle  air  motions  for  extraordinary  fafls  or 
thankfgiving$;  which  experience  has  taught  us  ferve  only, 
to  promote  idlenefs,  and  difcourage  induftry.  Upon  the 
day  tliat  Henry  V,  fought  at  Agincourt^  a  foJemn  faft  was 
kept  in  England  for  his  fuccefs  ;  and  fome  hiftorians  are 
pleafed  to  fay,**  that  the  prayers  of  the  nation  had  fome 
fliare  in  procuring  the  viftory ;  but  later  hiftories  have 
difproved  this  ;  and  now  it  can  be  demonftrated  upon  pa- 
per,  that  a  faft  day  in  Scotland  lofes  50,0001.  to  the  na- 
tion, while  no  body  can  make  any  calculation  what  it 
wins.  For  this  reafon,  it  was  very  refrefliing  to  hear,  as 
we  did  lately,  that  even  in  the  moil  dillant  and  nothef nly 
corners  of  this  country,  there  is  a  fet  of  clergy  of  an  heroip 
fpirit,  who  are  refolved  to  reform  their  people,  and  beat 
them  out  of  that  unpolite  and  barbarous  inclination,  which 
many  of  them  ftill  retain,  of  hearing  fermons. 

With  a  view  to  the  fame  good  end,  we  can  curtail  our 
bufineis  at  home,  both  as  to  the  number  and  length  of  our 
pulpit  performances.  In  our  own  femilies,  though  it 
would  not  perhaps  yet  be  convenient  to  imitate  the  beail 
monde  fo  very  quickly,  in  difcarding  the  worfhip  of  God  • 
altogether ;  yet  we  may,  by  degrees,  fometimes  omit  it, 
through  hurry  of  bufinefs,  at  other  times  be  dropping, 
now  and  then  at  leaft)^  fome  parts  of  it ;  and  in  gentle- 
men's families,  take  care  to  give  difcreet  intimations  that 
we  do  not  incline  to  put  them  out  of  their  ordinary  way, 
er  occafion  the  leaft  interruption  to  the  mirth  of  the  com*^^ 
pany. 

Sometimes  indeed  it  may  happen,  by  a  concurrence 
of  circum (lances,  that  one  of  us  may,  at  bed-time,  be  un- 
equally yoked  with  an  orthodox  brother,  who  may  propofe 
a  little  unfeafonaHe  devotion  between  ourfclves,  before 
we  lie  down  to  flecp ;  but  there  are  twenty  ways  of 
throwing  cold  water  upon  fuch  a  motion  ;  or,  if  it  Ihould 
be  infilled  upon,  I  could  recommend  a  moderate  way  of 
complying  with  it,  from  the  example  of  one  of  our  friendsf 
who,  on  a  like  occafion,  yielded  fo  far,  that  he  ftood  up  dt 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  faid,  **  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee 
*'  for  Mr.  Baylc's  Diftionary,    Amen*'*    This  waij  fa 
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far  from  fpoiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed 
wonderfully  to  promote  focial  mirth,  and  fweetened  the' 
young  men  in  a  mod  agreeable  manner  for  their  reft.r — -^ 
Whatever  is  forced  is  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed i  and  therefore,  what  the  Puritan  faid  of  fquare  caps, 
we  may  apply  to  many  modes  of  devotion,  "  That  he 
'*  would  not  wear  them,  becaufe  his  head  was  round." 

rf he  neceffity  of  fuch  a  condu£t  cannot  be  denied, 
when  it  is  confidered  what  effeft  the  length  and  frequency 
of  public  ddVotion  has  had  in  driving  mod  of  the  falhion* 
able  gentry  from  our  churches  altogether  ;  and  that  even 
fuch  of  them  asftill  vouchfafe  their  company  fometimes, 
are  yet  driven  away  from  the  facrament  of  the  Lord^s  fup- 
per,  where  the  fervice  is  expefted  to  be  more  tedious  and 
tirefome.  Now,  the  only  way  to  regain  them  to  the 
church,  is  to  accommodate  the  worfliip,  as  much  as  may 
be,  to  their  tade :  the  manner  of  doing  which  is  fo  wel^ 
known,  that  I  will  not  fpend  lime  in  explaining  it. 

I  confefs  there  has  been  fometimes  an  ugly  objeftion 
thrown  up  againll  this  part  of  my  argument,  viz.  That 
this  defertion  of  public  worfliip  by  thofe  in  high  life,  feems, 
in  fa£t,  to  be  contemporary  with,  and  to  increafe,  in  a  pretr 
ty  exa£t  proportion,  to  the  attempts  that  have  been,  and 
are  made  to  fuit  it  to  their  tafte.  It  is  alledged,  that  they 
are  led  to  fuch  a  conduct,  not  by  the  diftates  of  their  rea- 
fon,  but  by  the  depravation  of  their  hearts  ;  and  therefore 
make  ufe  of  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  as  an  excufe  and 
juftificatioh  of  their  conduft.  In  anfwer  to  this  obje^ion, 
I  fliall  not  pretend  to  fay  what  ufe  gentlemen  may  fome^ 
times  make  of  our  conduct,  for  I  have  known  them  often 
very  prepollerbus  in  their  judgment,  condemning  others 
ifor  what  they  freely  indulge  in  thentfclves,  and  no  Icfs 
unthankful,  rendering  evil  for  good.  But  fUll  I  fay,  there 
remains  no  llrength  in  the  objedlion  to  a  man  of  moderate 
principles  ;  for  it  plainly  comes  much  to  the  fame  thing 
at  laft,  whether  the  mountain  comes  to  the  moufe,  or  the 
inoufe  to  the  mountain.'  If  I  fliould  meet  a  friend  half- 
way, that  had  got  at  a  diftance  from  me,  though  he  Ihould 
iiot  move  a  foot,  I  am  furc  we  fliould  be  nearer  one  ano- 
ther, than  if  I  had  kept  my  place  as  well  as  he. 
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But  whatever  be  in  this,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  to 
be  confiantly  whining  and  .praying,  looks  fo  extremely 
ordiodox-like,  that  I  cannot  help  conceiving  a  prejudice 
at  it,  for  this  very  reafon  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  every  mo- 
derate man,  will  have  the  very  fame  fellow-feeling.  In 
truth,  a  great  abundance  of  devotion  has  fuch  a  tendency 
to  inflame  one  with  zeal,  that  any  man  who  would  main-' 
tain  bis  moderation,  had  beft  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  fuch 
iafnaring  influence.  Befides,  it  has  been  an  old  remark, 
and  I  begin  to  fufpeft  there  is  fome  ground  for  it,  that  let 
one  embrace  whatfyftem  of  divinity  he  will,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  pray  but  according  to  the  orthodox  fyftem*  And 
whatever  laudable  pains  had  been  taken,  by  fome  of  our 
friends,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience ;  yet,  from  what  I 
have  obferved,  in  the  mod  fuccefsful  of  them,  I  muft 
own^  I  can  at  prefent  fee  no  other  remedy  but  to  deal  as 
little  that  way  as  poiTible. 

,       M  AX  I  M    VIII. 

In  church-fettlements,  which  are  the  principal  caufirs 
that  come  before  minifters  for  judgment,  the  only  thing 
to  be  regarded  is,  who  the  patron  and  the  great  and 
iioble  heritors  are  for ;  the  inclinations  of  the  common 
people  are  to  be  utterly  defpifed. 

THAT  this  maxim  is  invariably  obferved  by  all  mode* 
rate  men  is  certain,  and  may  be  atteded  by  all  tliat  ever 
wtere  prefent  at  a  General  Aflembly  of  this  national 
church.  The  cafe  is  not  now  as  formerly,  when  prc- 
ifentations  were  held  a  grievance  ;  for  a  prefentation  is 
^^  all  in  all"  to  a  moderate  man  :  and  when  there  is  no 
prefentation,  the  greatnefsand  nobility  of  the  heritors  are 
upon  one  fide.  I  was  witnefs  once  to  a  caufe  (which  in^ 
deed  unhappily  mifcarried)  but  there  .was  a  noble  ftand 
made  for  it  by  the  moderate  party,  becaufe  there  was  a 
lord  upon  the  fide  of  the  minority,  although  he  had  no 
intereft  at  all  in  the  parifh,  but  a  fmall  bit  of  ground 
which  he  had -got  from  a  neighbour,  in  order  to  run  a  dike 
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ftraight.  This  appearance  greatly  rejoiced  me,  as  being 
a  token  to  what  perfeflion  the  fpirit  of  moderation  was 
arrived. 

Inhere  are  many  reafons  upon  which  this  maxim  is 
founded ;  as  the  implacable  hatred  we  bear  to  the  elderg 
and  common  people,  and  their  condant  wrong  judgment, 
which  has  been  illullrated  above.  As  this  is  fo  very 
evident,  I  cannot  pafs  it  without  exprefling  my  grief 
and  aftonifliment,  that  fo  clear-fighted  an  author,  and  in 
all  refpeds  fo  agreeable  to  our  fentiments,  as  Lord 
Shafilbury,  fliould  have  faid,  in  his  EfFay  on  the  freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humor,  that,  "  it  belongs  to  men  of  llavifh 
"  principles  to  affeft  a  fuperiority  over  the  vulgar,  and 
"  to  defpife  the  multitude."  This  hath  made  me  doubt 
the  truth  of  an  affertion  of  Mr.  G.  L.  one  of  our  own 
difciples,  **  that  perfection  is  attainable  in  this  life  ;"  for, 
if  ever  any  one  attained  to  perfedlion,  furely.Lord  Shaftf- 
bury  was'  the  man.  But,  to  leflen  the  difficulty  a  little, 
it  is  probable  he  had  fomething  in  his  view,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  fettling  of  kirks,  when  he  wrote  in  this  man- 
ner; for  Had  he  lived  to  our  times,  and  been  an  heritor 
in  Scotland,  I  can  hardly  allow  myfelf  to  think,  that 
ever  he  would  have  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  Ghrillian 
people ;  though,  without  all  queftion,  he  would  have  been 
ichofen  an  elder,  and  fent  up,  *'  duly  attefted,"  to  the  Ge- 
neral Aflembly. 

But  to  return  :  The  natural  refpeft  we  owe  to  thofe  in. 
great  and  high  flations,  claims  from  u&lhe  teftimony  of  it 
required  in  the  maxim.  There  is  an  original  and  elTcn-  • 
tial  difference  between  gentry  and  common  peoi)le,  which 
ought  to  be  particularly  kept  up  here.  For  this,  we  have 
the  authority  of  a  certain  worthy  laird  in  the  country, 
who  always  maintained  upon  his  mind  a  fenfe  of  his  dig- 
nity, not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  gentleman.  Of  this  dif- 
pofition  he  gave  the  following  laudable  infiance  :  being 
a  member  of  the  kirk-feffion  in  his  parifli,  the  excife- 
officer  happened  to  come  before  th^m  for  fornication  : 
and  befides  the  ecclefiaftical  ceni'ure,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  apply  to  the  civil  magillrsite  to  get  him  fined  ac- 
cording to  law :  but  as  the  law  appoints  dillcrcm  ftne$ 
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jfor  men  in  diflFcrent  ftations,  when  fome  propofed  he 
iliouldbe  fined  at  the  rate  of  a  gentleman,  the  worflijp. 
ful  member  above-mentioned,  though  known  to  be  very 
zealous  againft  vice,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  his  having  fo 
much  honor,  and  gave  the  following  excellent  reafon  for 
it :  "  Since  God  Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  make  a  dif- 
**  tinflion  between  gentlemen  and  other  men,  why  (hould 
**  not  we  keep'up  this  diftinftion  in  all  cafes  V  And  fo 
he  was  fined  only  as  a  commoner. 

Another  thing  ftrongly  pleads  for  gentlemen  having 
the  chief  hand  in  fettling  kirks,  that  now-a-days  very  few 
of  our  principal  gentry  attend  ordinances,  or  receive 
any  benefit  by  a  minifter  after  he  is  fettled,  unlefs  per- 
haps talking  of  the  news  at  a  private  vifit,  or  playing  a 
game  at  back-gammon  :.  and  therefore  it  is  but  fair,  that 
in  lieu  of  the  edification  of  the  common  people,  they 
Ihould  have  the  honor  or  profit  of  conferring  the  benefice. 
I  (hall  only  further  add,  that  having.no  view  of  attend- 
ing upon  him  for  ordinary,  they  muft  be  the  beft  judges 
of  his  preaching  gifts,  as  being  moll  difinterefled :  for 
which  reafon,  non-refiding  heritors,  inftead  of  deferving 
to  be  cut  out  altogether,  as  the  ftupid  and  undifcerning 
orthodox  would  have  it,  .are  by  much  to  be  preferred  to 
thofe  that  refide. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  I  have  here  given 
much  better  reafons  for  this  condudl  than  thofe  common, 
ly  affigned,  viz.  the  law,  in  the  cafe  of  patrons ;  and  the 
payment  of  the  ftipend,  in  the  cafe  of  heritors.  For,  as 
to  the  fiirft  of  thefe,  it  is  quite  from  the  purpofe  ;  for  the 
law  maintains  its  own  ground  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  ir- 
refillible  :  the  only  quellion  is,  How  we  Ihall  aft  as  to 
what  is  left  to  us  to  determine  ?  If  the  law  hindered  us  to 
determine  on  any  fide  we  pleafed,  fuch  caufes  never 
would  be  pleaded  before  us.  As  to  the  other,  about  the 
heritors  paying  the  llipend,  it  is  not  juft;  for  the  whole 
nation  pays  it :  the  heritor  gets  his  lands  with  that  bur- 
den  upon  them  at  firft ;  and  when  one  buys  land  from 
another,  he  never  pays  for  the  ftipend  :  fo  that  really  an 
heritor,  is  never  a  penny  the  poorer  of  the  ftipend,  ex- 
cept that  happening  commonly  to  fee  the  money  firft,  he 
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may  perhaps  be  forry  that  any  body  ftiould  get  it  but  him'^ 
felf.  However,  though  thcfe  reafons  be  not  fufficient'at 
bottom,  I  deny  not  but  it  may  be  very  proper  to  alligh 
them  to  fuch  as  are  ignorant  enpugh  to  yield  to  them,  or 
who  haye  fo  fqueamifh  flomachs  as  not  to  be  able  to  di- 
geft  the  folid  reafons  upon  which  I  have  grounded  my 
tnaxim.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body,  it  muft 
be  fed  with  fuch  things  as  it  is  able  to  bear,  and  as  will 
bcft  agree  with  its  frame  and  conftitution. 

M  A  X  I  M    IX. 

While  a  fettlement  is  carrying  on^  the  candidate  againft 
whom  there  is  a  (Irong  oppofiiion  from  the  peoplei 
mud  be  looked  upon,  and  every  where  declared  to  be, 
a  perfon  of  great  worth,    and  remarkable  abilities ; 

'  provided  always,  that  if  ever  the  fame  perfon,  after 
he  is  fettled,  be  at  pains,  and  fucceed  in  gaining  the 
people's  affedlion,  he  (hall  then  fall  as  much  below  the 
Ordinary  flandard  in  his  chara£ler,  as  before  he  was 
raifed  above  it. 

BOTH  parts  of  this  maxim  will  appear  very  reafonable 
to  all  that  fee  with  our  eyes.  Tli€  people  being  againft 
a  man,  is  a  certain  fign  of  his  being  a  good  preacher,  as  has 
been  formerly  proved  :  it  is  alfo  a  pretty  fure  fign  of  his  be- 
ing of  moderate  principles,  "which  make  the  comers  there* 
**  unto  perfedt ;"  and  thcfe  two  things  are  fufficient  to 
juftify  us  in  raifmg  his  charadler.  It  is  indeed  often  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  when  a  procefs  is  in  agitation,  that  it 
may  help  him  out  with  a  fcanty  concurrence,  and  have  an 
influence  upon  the  church  courts,  which  are  compofed  of 
a  mixed  multitude.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive,  how"  ex- 
cellent and  well  invented  a  weapon  this  is,  the  giving  a 
man  an  extraordinary  and  high  charadler.  It  neceffarily 
imprints  a  kind  of  veneration  of  him  on  the  minds  of  his 
judges ;  and  hath  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  there  is  no 
parrying  of  it ;  for  whatever  fome  few  of  different  princi- 
pies  n)ay  think,  they  dare  not  plainly  contradidT:  it.-— 
JEvery  mhn  has  itln  his  power  to  fpeak  well  of  one  another^ 
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but  nobody  mad  take  the  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  of  a  tnaii  in 
a  public  court,  unlefs  he  can  alfo  venture  to  give  him  % 
libel.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  young  men  highly  exi 
tolled  in  church  courts,  when  their  fettlement  was  in  de- 
pendance,  who,  in  ftrifit  truth,  were  but  middling  kind  of 
men,  and  fome  of  them  very  heavy,  who  afterwards  pirov- 
ed  no  fmall  Incumbrance  upon  the  moderattc  body. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  maxim,  taking  away*  theU* 
charafter  for  ability  when  they  apoftatize  to  orthodoxy^ 
this  will  be  eafily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  remerhbertd  hosiir 
they  came  by  it.  It  waS  freely  given  thfem  ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  taken  away  at  pleafure  :  It  *as  given  to  bring 
them  in  a^  an  additional  ftrength  to  the  nioderate  interefti 
and  thclrefore,  when  they  forfake  that  intereft,  it  is  but 
juft  to  deprive  them  of  it.  If  any  fhall  objeft,  that  this 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  ftrift  rules  of  veracity,  I  defire  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  the  prefent  fafhionable  fchemd 
of  moral  philofophy  is  much  improved  in  comparifonof 
that  which  prevailed  fome  time  ago.  Virtue  does  not 
hpw  confift  in  "  afiling  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  things,** 
as  Df.  Clarke  affirms  ;  ncfr  in  *'  afting  according  fo  trutu,** 
which  an  old  fchool-mafter,-  one  Woollafton,  once  wrote 
a  book  to  prove  ;  but  in  "  thfc  good  of  the  whole  ?*'  and 
fherefore  an  illudrioruS  and  noble  end  fandtifies  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  Our  fentiments,  in  this  refpedl,  are'de- 
fcribed  by  an  anonymous  poet,  who,  I  believe  meant  ntf 
good  to  us ;  however,  it  points  out  the  charafter  pretty 
plainly  thus  9 

**  To  fecond  hirti  rofe  furly'Petef, 
"  An  angry  bigot  for  good-nature : 
*'  That  truth  fhoold  valued  be  by  meafafe^ 

"  And  weight,  he  thcfught ; 
**  That  inch  of  truth,  in  courtefy, 
**  To  fpan  of  intereft  Ihoutd  give  way  ? 
•'  And  pound  of  gain,  for  ounce  of  liey 

"  Is  cheaply  bought." 

If  it  be  further  objedled.  That  ftill  this  onty  fatisfies 
ourfelves,  whereas  in  the  cafe  in  hand  it  is  necelTary  to 
Vol.  III.      '  Hh 
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'  £itigfy  the  world.  As  to  this^  we  can  freely  fay,  that  the 
jUmn  was  good)  but  now  he  is  bad ;  and  that  is  no  contrar 

.  diAion :  for  though  the  ConfeiCon  of  Faith  maintains  the 
infallible  perfeveranceof  the  faints  in  grace,  yet  we  never 
affirmed  the  neceflary  perfeverance  of  men  in  modera- 
tion, thefe  two  things  being  entirely  didin^  the  one  from 
the  other.  Some  of  our  friends  do  fall  away  now  and 
then :  our  (Irength,  for  ordinary,  confifts  in  young  men  ; 
ibr  there  are  feveral  who,  in  old  age,  through  the  decay  of 
their  faculties,  begin  to  incline  a  little  to  orthodoxy,  and 
then  we  term  them,  not "  old  men,"  but "  old  wives.'* 
However,  there  are  alfo  fome,  wlio  not  only  perfcvere, 
but  glorioiifly  improve  in  moderation  to  the  lateil  old  age, 
and  to  their  dying  day ;  of  which  number  was  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  R.  in  K.  whofe  name  I  have  thought  pro- 
per to  record  in  this  immortal  work,  that  it  may  be  had 
in  everlafting  remembrance. 

MAXIM    X. 

WHENIiVER  we  have  got  a  fettlenient  decided  over  the 

.  belly  perhaps  of  the  whole  people  in  the  parifli,  by  a  ma** 
jority  in  the  General  Affembly,  the  vidlory  Ihould  be 
improved,  by  appointing  fome  of  the  orthodox  oppofers 
of  the  fettlement  to  execute  it,  efpecially  thofe  of  them 

,   that  pretend  to  have  a  fcruple  of  confcience  at   having 

.  an  aQive  hand  in  any  fuch  fettlement. 

THEY  do  not  deferve  a  viftory,  who  know  not  how  to 
pulh  it,  or  to  improve  the  advantage  they  have  gained. 
A  fentence  of  tlie  General  AiTembly,  even  as  of  any  <^tber 
court,  fignifies  nothings  if  it  be  not  executed.  To  reft 
fatisfied  with  the  viftory  we  have  gained,  by  the  bare  de- 
cifion,  would  indeed  be  yielding  it  back  again,  and  lofing 
ih  fafi,  what  we  gained  in  appearance.  This  is  felf- 
cvident.  But  the  next  point  is.  Who  Ihall  be  employed 
in  executing  it ;  thofe  who  appointed,  or  thofe  who  pre- 
tend a  fcruple  of  confcience  at  doing  what  appears  to 
their  diforcjered  intelle^  to  be  what  they  call  finful  ? — . 
!Now,as  to  this,  allow  me  only  to  aik  a  tew  plain  queAions. 
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Is  not  every  fociety  divided  into  the  governing  and  tlie 
governed,  the  mafters  and  the  fervants  ?  What  is  the  fiib- 
jedl  of  any  debate  in  the  Aflembly  that  ends  in  a  vofe, 
but  to  determine  who  is  the  one,  Jind  who  is  the  other  ? 
when  once  a  vote  has  made  us  maflersy^dees  not  the  fathe 
vote  make  the  minority  fervants  ?  And  do  I  need  to  aik 
further,  if  there  is  any  piece  of  drudgery  to  be  perform- 
ed, who  it  belongs  to,  the  mafters  or  thic  fervants  ?  Apply 
this  then  to  the  cafe  in  hand :  Who  would  hazard  his  own 
life  in  fording  a  river,  if  he  had  a  fervant  to  try  the  depth 
of  it  before  him  ?  Who  would  chufe  to  go  to  a  pulpit  un^- 
der  a  (bower  of  fiones  from  an  enraged  populace,  if  h^ 
had  others  under  his  authority,  whom  he  could  fend  upoit 
the  fame  ungracious  errand  ? 

'  Now,  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  conduft  is  vtry  evident  t 
for  it  is  plain,  they  will  either  obey  or  difobey.  If  the 
firft  is  the  cafe,  then  we  ftiall  have  the  honor  of  bringing 
them,  and  they  themfelves  the  profit  and  advantage  of  be- 
ing brou':;jht,  into  the  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  in  commendation  of  which  flate,  enough 
has  been  faid  already.  If  they  difobey,  they  muft  be  de- 
pofed,  and  caft  out  as  incorrigible,  to  make  way  for  thofe 
that  are  better  tfean  themfelves.  This  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  church  :  for  young  men,  "  cateris  pari- 
**  bus,"  are  much  better  than  old. 

As  this  method  of  purging  the  church  of  corrupt  mcm^ 
bers  is  like  to  be  a  prevailing  meafure  in  our  days,  I  (hall 
endeavor  to  fupportit  by  a  few,  but  thefe  demonftrative 
arguments  ;  in  moft  of  which,  indeed,  I  (hall  have  little 
more  than  the  honor  of  recording  the  ientiments  and  rea;- 
foning  of  fome  eminent  men  that  were  n^embers  of  the 
two  laft  General  Aflemblies. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  certain,  that  the  command'  of  % 
proper  authority  is  fufficient  to  make  any  aflion  not  only 
innocent  and  lawful,  but  perfedlly  right,  and  ftriftly  obli- 
gatory ;  infomuch  that  if  an  executiotier  (hould  be  com- 
manded to  hang  his  father  or  fon,  for  praying  to  God,  or 
reading  his  Bible  ;  nay,  if  one  of  Jefus  Chrift's  difciples 
had  happened  to  have  been  a  Roman  foldier,  and  Ihould 
have  been  commanded  to  crucify  his  mafter,  he  lhoul4 
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have  betrayed  the  mpft  egregious  ignorance  of  the  Cbriftiy 
an  religion,  had  he  made  the  lead  difficuhy  in  executing 
foch  orders. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  here  to  objedt  the  immutability  of 
moral  laws,  and  ihc  fupremc  authority  of  God:  for  if 
obedience  tp  human  authority  be  one  of  his  laws,  as  it 
phiinly  is,  then  aU  bis  other  laws  mud  be  fubmitted  to 
iuch  alterations  and  fufpenfions  as  our  fuperiors  think  pro- 
per.     The  apoftles  do  indeed  fometimes  fpeak  of  *'  obcy- 
.**  ing  God  rather  than  man  ;"  but  we  can  explain  this  as 
cafily  as  we  do  another  text,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Komans,  which  feems  to  teach,  that  ^'  we  fliould  not  da 
**  evil  that  good  may  come  *.''  for  as,  in  the  one  cafe,  what- 
ever promotes  good  cannot  be  eyil ;  fo,  intlie  oiher,  if 
human  authority  be  once  duly  interpofecl,  it  is  obeying 
pod  to  comply  with  whatever  is  injorned  thereby  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  impoflible  that  ever  there  can  an  interference 
happen,     Befides,  fome  allowance    mud,   no  doubt,  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  times,  and  difadvantages  which 
all  the  ancient  writers  lay  under,  the  late  fine  impfove- 
inents  in  the  fcience  of  n)0rals  not  having  then  been  ex- 
cogitate^*     Put  I  can  aflure   the  reader,  the  principle 
which  I  have  laid  down,  is  now  the  do£lrine  of  this  churchy 
wherein  both  divines  and  lawyers  who  are  members  of 
our  Aflemblies,  are  entirely  agreed,  and  will  not  fuffec 
any  body  to  call  it  in  qucftion.     And  what  an  obvious 
beauty  has  moral  virtue  gained  from  the  delicate  and  fkil- 
JFul  hands  that  have  lately  been  eniploycd  in  drefling  her 
ladyOiip  I  She  was  once  ftiff  and  rigid,  liHe  ice  or  cold 
iron  ;  now  flie  is  yiekiing  as  water, '  and,  like  iron  hot 
from  the  fumage,   can  eafily  be  beaten  into  what  fhape 
you  pleafe.     And  here  I  muft  fay,  I  think  it  feme  pity 
that  f<D  fine  a  genius  as  Grotius  did  not  flouriih  fomewhat 
later,  or  that  the  moral  fenfe  was  not  ftarted  a  little  earli- 
er, and  fo  that  great   man  preferved  from  falling  into  fo 
great  a  blunder  as  the  maintaining,  .that  "  even  military 
♦*  authority  may  be  refifted ;  and  that  a  cafe  may  be  given, 
tt  when  a  foldier  ought  to  difobey  orders.-''  for   now  it  is 
%  fettled  point,  that  even  ecclefiaflical  authority  (which, 
|f  there  were  any  difference,  I  4II0W   ought  rather  to  be. 
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the  niiltkf  of  the  two)  is  fufficicnt  to  bear  down  before  it. 
what  were  once  called  the  ^^  eternal/'  no  lefs,  and  ^'  iiUr 
"  mutable  laws  of  morality  ;"  and,  by  divine  authority, 
*'  is  paramount  to  divine  aulhority  itfelf." 

I  iliall  only  oblerve  two  very  plain  and  clear  advantjin 
ges  in  this  principle,  whereby  it  will  appear,  how  happy 
it  is  that  ihe  church  hath  fallen  fo  entirely  in  with  it,  an^ 
proceeds  fo  uniformly  upon  it. 

The  firft  is,  that  in  cafe  of  nece{]^ty,  an  a£lion  which 
no  body  would  chufe  perhaps  to  take  the  weight  of  upon 
them,  may  yet  be  done  without  the  lead  hazard  of  any 
body's  being  called  to  account  for  it  in  the  other  world* 
If  the  doer  of  an  a£tion  were  to  be  the  judge  of  its  lawful- 
nefs,  he  might  be  damned  perhaps  for  doing  it,  in  cafe 
it  were  found  to  be  wrong ;  but  uix>n  this  principle  of  im^ 
plicit  obedience  to  his  fuperiors»  there  is  no  repelling  his 
defence :  it  wiis  not  his  province  to  judge  whether  it 
was  lawful  or  unlawful ;  and  the  AfTembly  or  Commiflioqi 
who  gave  the  order,  being  bodies  politic,  are,  by  that 
time,  all  diifolved,  and  appear  only  in  the  capacity  of  iUst 
dividuals. 

The  other  advantage  is  this,  that  if  the  fupreme  court 
of  any  kind^  were  allowed  to  be  the  only  proper  judge  of 
the  lawfulnefs  of  its  own  appointments,  it  would  be  im« 
poflible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  ever  there  could  be  a 
feparation  in  the  church,  or  a  rebellion  in  the  ilate«  The^ 
jullnefs  of  this  confcquence  is  fo  evident,  that  I  ihall  not 
fpend  any  time  in  illullrating  it,  but  heartily  wiih  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows,  were  univerfally  embraced. 

In  the  fccond  place,  the  difobedient  brethren  have  but 
one  prete^ice  for  their  condudt,  which  is  groundlefs,  viz* 
a  "  fcruple  of  confciencc :"  as  to  which,  hear  Dr.  Good? 
man,  a  noble  Englifli  writer  :  "  A  tender  confcience  ia 
t*  nothing^ elfe  but  an  ignorant  and  uninftruCted  minds 
**  or  a  Cckly,  mdancholy,  and  fuperllitious  underftand* 
*^  ing."  1  could  eafily  ihow,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  real  fcruple  of  confcience  :  the  lawyers  in  the  Gene- 
ral Affembly,  who  are  men  of  as  great  penetration  as  any 
in  the  land,  have  moll  of  them  plainly  declared,  that  they 
do  not  conceive  it  poiQble.    A  cert^n  learned  gentlemaKi 
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af  this  court  hath  aflured  us,  that  taking  awaj  minifters 
ftipcnds  would  enlighten  their  confcience.  The  renown- 
ed author  of  Hudibras  is  known  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion : 
from  which  two  authorities  I  will  endeavor  to  amend 
Dr,  Goodman's  definition  :  for  a  "  tender  confcience  is 
•*  not  an  ignorant  mind,"  but  a  "  full  fiomach."  This 
accounts  for  appearances  better,  and  particularly  for  the 
epithet  of  tender,  commonly  given  to  it,  as  all  pbyficians 
are  agreed,  that  a  wound  upon  a  full  ftomach  is  very  dan- 
gerous. Having  thus  rooted  up  the  very  foundation  of 
tbis  pretence,  it  is  needlefs  to  go  tlirough  the  fevcral  par- 
ticulars infifted  upon  by  the  difobedient  as  ftraitening  to 
them  :  and  therefore  I  fhall  but  in  a  word  mention  one 
of  them.  They  pretend  it  is  a  profane  farce  to  confer,  in 
afolemn  manner,  the  care  of  the  fouls  of  a  certain  people, 
when  nothing  is  really  conferred  but  a  legal  title  to  a  be- 
nefice  :  as  alfo,  that  the  candidate  cannot  confcientiouily 
anfwer  feveral  of  the  quellions  commonly  put  on  thofe  oc- 
cafions.  But  is  it  not  extremely  ftrange,  that  any  body 
can  be  fo  dull  as  not  to  regard  thefe  quellions  in  their  only 
true  and  proper  light,  as  a  neceflary  piece  of  formality, 
without  which  a  charge  of  horning  for  the  ilipends  could 
not  be  raifed  ?  And  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  objedtion, 
whether  it  be  not  much  more  a  mock  ceremony,  to  or- 
dain a  man  to  a  congregation,  when  a  title  to  the  bene- 
fice cannot  be  conferred,  I  fliall  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine,  asif  the  cafe  were  his  own. 

The  third  principle  upon  which  our  conduct  is  found- 
ed, is  of  fuch  undoubted  verity,  that  the  bare  mention*, 
ing  of  it  is  fufficient  to  convince  all  the  world  how  little 
it  ftands  in  need  of  any  proof;  accordingly  no  ;Tioderate 
man  views  it  in  any  other  lij^ht  tlian  a^  aa  axiom,  or 
fclf-evident  truth ;  namely,  That  if  any  excufe  for  dif- 
obedience  were  once  adnruted,  or  any  indulgence  grant- 
ed to  thefe  tender-confcienced  inferiors,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  government  in  an  hHlant ;  neither  com- 
mands nor  obedience  could  proceed  one  ftep  further, 
but  every  individual  indrument  of  power,  in  that  fatal 
fociety,  aftonifhed  at  the  monllrous  pha^nomenon,  would 
(tare at  one  another;  all  the  wl>ecl3  of  the  political  ma^ 
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chide  would  (lop  at  once ;  nay^  would  fplit  into  ten 
thoufand  pieces ;  every  relation  and  connexion  of  their 
parts  would  be  inftantly  diflblved,  and  the  beautiful 
whole  would  ruih  into  a  wild  chaos  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion.  The  reader  will  eafily  believe,  I  am  too  wife  to 
offer  a  proof  of  an  axiom  or  felf.evident  truth*  ;  how- 
ever, I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  him,  that  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  paper  and  ink,  that  they  have  not  the  power 
of  doing  it  all  the  juftice  even  in  narration,  of  which  it 
is  capable  elfewhere.  Whoever  has  heard  the  demon- 
flrative  tone,  or  beheld  the  infallible  air,  and  gefture  of 
certainty,  with  which  it  has  been  afferted  by  an  Affembly- 
orator,  would  be  afliamed  that  he  ever  flood  in  need  ta 
be  put  in  mind  of  it :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  fo  entire- 
ly influenced  by  it,  that  if  the  moft  faithful,  diligent,  and 
ufeful  fervant  fliould,  in  the  humbled  manner  reprefenC 
to  me,  that  he  had  a  fcruple  about  executing  any  of  my 
orders,  and  beg  to  be  excufed,  fuppofe  from  fhaving  me 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  Ihould  unfortunately  be  fo 
far  off  my  guard,  as  for  once  to  indulge  him,  I  would  im- 
mediately diffolve  my  whole  family,  and  never  more 
think  of  lodging  with  a  living  foul  under  the  fame  unhap- 
py rooL 

Againft  this  principle,  however,  fome  have  prefumed 
to  objeft  particular  inftances  in  Scripture-hiilory,  of  fuch 
excufes  being  aftually  admitted,  without  any  apparent 
diflblution  of  the  conllitution  :  fuch  as  Gideon's  paifing 
from  his  order  to  his  fon  to  kill  the  two  princes  of  Mi- 
dian,  and  flaying  them  himfelf ;  and  that  of  Saul,  who 
when  his  guards  refufed  to  fall  upon  the  priefts,  commit- 
ted ih^x.  affair  to  another,  without  any  farther  noife. 
Now,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  arguing  from  faCts 

*  I  dcHre  that  this  general  alTcrtion  may  not  be  mifunder- 
ftood,  as  if  I  intended  a  rcfle6tion  upon  fome  late  difcoveries 
in  moral  philofophy ;  for  though  an  aKiom,  or  felf-evident  truth, 
cunnot  be  proved  ;  yet  a  f^reat  genius,  who  can  do  any  thing, 
may  take  a  view  of  thefe  fame  axioms,  dignify  and  adorn  them, 
by  writing  an  eflay  round  about  each  of  them,  and  prove  that 
ihey  ought  to  be  called  Feelings.  This  is  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  commonwealth  of  Icarningj  as  experience  hath  (hewn* 
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of  an  ancient  date,  cited  only  by  one  author,  and  that 
very  curtly,  I  humbly  conceive  thefe  inftances  piroduced* 
make  direflly  againft  the  objeftion  ;  for  it  appears  to  me 
very  evident,  that  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  Saul,  and 
given  to  David,  for  this  very  reafon,  he  being  unfit  to 
govern,  by  thus  allowing  his  authority  to  be  trampled 
upon.     Nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  affign  any  different  reafon, 
why  none  of  the  poflerity  of  Gideon  were  ever  permit^ 
ted  to  rule  Ifrael.     There  are  fome  later  inftances  of  that 
fort,  nearer  home,  thrown  up  by  fliallow  politicians;  as 
that  of  the  hangman  at  Ayr,  who  refufed  to  execute  the 
Whigs  in  King  Charles  the  lid's  time  ;  and  that  which 
happened  a  few  years  ago  among  ourfelves,  when  the  ci- 
vil government  overlooked  the  difobedience  of  a  fet  of 
refraftory  clergj^men  who  refufed  to  read  the  a6t  of  par- 
liament againrt  the  murderers  of  Captain  Porteous.  In  the 
firft  oF  thefe  cafes,  the  judges  afted  in  a  laudable  manner  i ' 
for  they  deprived  the  man  of  his  benefice  :  and  for  the 
crime  of  his  difobedience,  I  am  perfuaded  he  died  childlefs* 
for  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  his  poRerity  in  that  part 
of  the  country.     In  the  other  cafe,  I  confefs  the  govern- 
ment was  much  to  be  blamed ;  and  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  their  deteftable  lenity,  at  that  time,  was  thd ' 
caufe  of  the  late  rebellion,  which  followed  fo  foon   after 
it.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  take  warning  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  for  I  am  perfuaded,  One  other  infiahce  of  the 
fame  kind  would  effeftually  fet  the  Pretender  upon  the  . 
throne  of  Britain. 

The  laft  principle  which  I  Ihall  mention,  and  which/ 
with  the  reft,  I  am  fure  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  the  maxim  laid  down  for  our  cciiduft,  is,  That  the 
beft  method  of  conviction,'  and  of  all  others  ,the  moft  • 
proper  for  a  church-court,  is  that  of  authority,  fupporteditl 
its  higheft  rigor  by  cenfures,  which  may  be  felt  by  men  of 
the  dulleft  capacities^  as  depofition,  and  fufpenfio^i  from 
benefice  as  well  as  office.  If  the  goodnefs  of  an  argu- 
ment, or  the  excellency  of  a  method,  is  to  be  meafurcd 
by  the  frequency  of  recourfe  that  is  had  to  it«  I  think 
none  can  difpute  precedency  with  this.  It  mull  be  al- 
lowed to  be,  of  all  others,  the  moft  Chriftiau  method  i  ic  • 
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feigned  over  the  whole  church  without  a  rival,  for  mHty 
ages ;  and  though  proteilants,  for  a  while  pretended  tcr 
find  fault  with  it  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  yet« 
which  of  them  all,  when  tliey  became  able  to  make  ufe 
of  if,  have  not  tried  it  in  their  turn  t  And  whether  wq 
confider  the  majority^  by  whofe  bands  this  weapon  is  to 
•  be  wielded,  or  the  minority  upon  whom  the  weight  of  it 
muft  fiftll,  it  will  plainly  appear  to  be  admirably  fuited  to 
the  prefent  times.     As  to  the  beads  of  burden,  who  fait 
to  be  driven  by  this  method,  they  are  known  to  be  fuch 
dull  and  lifelefs  aninuils  (aa  they  are  moft  of  them  pad 
the  vigor  of  youth)  that  no  other  argument  can  make  any 
impreffion  upon  them.     Etowever  a  horfe  might  be  ma- 
naged, who  is  a  generous  creature^  no  body  could  think 
of  another  method  to  make  an  afs  move,  but  conftantly 
to  belabour  its  fides.    There  cannot  be  a  clearer  evidence 
of  the  dulaefs  and  (tupidity  of  thefe  obftinate  beings  we 
have  to  do  with^  than  the  expence  of  rhetoric  that  has 
been  thrown  away  upon  them,  to  perfuade  ihem  of  a 
thing  as  clear  as  the  fun,  viz.  that  if  they  bad  any  con- 
fcience  xhty  would  depofe  themfelvesy  and  yield  theif 
place  to  more  pKabfe  fuceeflbrs.    They  even  pretend  con- 
feience  here  s^n ;  and  tell  us  they  are  placed  m  a  ftati« 
on  which  they  dare  not  defert,  unlefs  they  be  thruft  out  of 
it.    Now,  let  the  reader  judge  how  incapable  of  perfua- 
fion  one  muft  be,  to  find  difficulty  in  fo  plain  a  cafe ;  and 
therefore  how  neceflary  it  is,  that  a  mote  e&dtual  raecbod 
fiiouid  be  tried. 

On  the  other'  hand,  the  majority  in  Aifemblies  and 
Commiffions  feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  peculiarly  adapteci 
to  fuch  a  method-  of  convi£lion  as^  I  have  mtentioned* 
One  part  of  our  (Irength  lies  in  the  laity  who  attend  our 
judicatures ;  thefe,  as  they  poflefi^  no  benefice  in  die- 
church,  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  this  fort  of  cenfure^ 
and  therefore  are  only  capable  of  inflicting,  but  not  of 
i'ufiering  it ;  and  as^  they  are  not  much  accuftomed'  Xxx 
folving  cafes  of  confcience,  what  other  method  can  occur 
ta  them,  when  things  of  this  nature  are  thrown  in*  their 
way,  than  the  more  gentleman^like  method,  iot  whichf 
Alexander  the  Great  is  fo  jullly  celcbratcdy  ylKU  ^\jX<vwt, 
Vol.  III.  li 
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the  troublefome  knot,  which  they  would  find  tedious  and 
dj&cult  to  untie  ?  The  reft  of  our  fide  confifls  in  clergy  of 
theyoungeft  fort  ;  who,  as  they  are  imitators  of  the  man- 
ners  6f  gentlemen,  may  be  fuppofed  to  adl  with  the  fame 
ipirit  in  public  judgment.  Though  they  can  give  flou- 
rijhes  of  rhetoric  enough ;  nay,  though  of  one  of  them  in 
particular,  I  may  literally  fay, 

-He  cannot  ope 


His  mouth,  but  out  there  flics  a  trope  ; 

yet  as  for  logic,  it  is  well  known  this  part  of  education  is 
fallen  into  great  contempt ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expedled, 
that  fuch  brilk  and  lively  fpirits,  who  have  always  hated 
every  thing  that  looked  fcholaftic-like,  can  bear  to  be  tied 
j3owti  to  the  drift  methods  of  argumentation.  But  though 
we  were  greater  mailers  in  this  method  of  convi6lion,yet 
our  blood  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  too  warm  for  any  thing 
that  is  fo  flow,  and  at  bcfl  fo  uncertain  in  its  fuccefs.  No; 
\ve  are  now  the  majority,  and  our  power  as  a  late  acquifi- 
tion,  is  the  more  agreeable  for  being  new ;  we  muft  taftc 
the  fweets  of  authority,  which  can  only  be  by  compelling 
bur  inferiors  to  obey  us.  If  our  fentences  are  executed, 
it  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  new  incumbent,  the  fame  thing 
to  the  church  in  general,  and  the  fame  thing  to  us,  whe-» 
ther  the  executors  are  willing  or  unwilling ;  for,  as  to 
that  whole  itiutter  of  confcience,  about  which  fo  much 
noiie  is  made,  I  have  already  related  our  fentiments ; 
from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  noiifenfe,  as  laying  a 
violent  temptation  in  men's  tyay  to  aftagainfl  the  light  of 
their  own  mind,  is  nothing  but  words  wiihout  a  meaning. 
And  as  to  the  expi-efiion  of  the  apoflle  Paul,  about  church- 
ipowGr,  which  he  ufes  over  and  over  again, *ihat  it  is  '*  for 
**  edification,  and  not  for  deflruftion  ;"  it  is  no  fecret,  that 
there  is  a  various  reading ;  and  if  once  we  had,  **  for  de- 
**  flrutlion  and  not  for  edification,"  eftablilhcdasthe  tnie 
reading,  Vv^hich,  if  wc  were  dealers  in  crilicilm,  might  per- 
haps be  eafily  done,  we  fliould  not  only  get  rid  of  this 
troublefome  text,  but  make  an  acquifition  of  it  on  our  fide 
of  the  qucflion,  to  the  confufion  of  our  greatelt  enemies. 
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MAXIM    XI. 

The  character  which  moderate  men  give  their  adveK 
faries,  of  the  orthodox  party,  muft  always  be  that  of 
**  knaves"  or  **  fools  ;"  and,  as  occafion  ferves,  the  fame 
perfon  (if  it  will  pafs)  may  be  reprefented  as  a  "  knavtf^ 
at  one  time,  and  as  a  **  fool''  at  another.  •■ 

THE  juftnefs  of  this  proceeding  may  be  eafily  made  ap- 
pear.  The  principles  of  moderation  being  fovery  evident 
to  reafon^it  is  a  demonftration,  that  none  but  unreafonable 
men  can  refift  their  influence  :  and  therefore  we  cannot 
fuppofe,  that  fuch  as  are  againft  us  can  be  fo  from  con* 
fcience.  Befides,  fetting  aiide  the  fuperior  intrinfic  ex- 
cellence of  the  one  fet  of  principles  above  the  other,  there 
are  much  ftronger  carnal  motives,  to  fpeak  in  their  own 
ftyle,  to  aft  in  their  way,  than  in  ours ;  and  thereford 
there  is  great  ground  to  conclude,  that  they  aft  from  hjr* 
pocrify,  but  not  To  of  us.  They  pleafe  the  people;  we 
pleafe,  at  lead  endeavor  to  pleafe,  thofe  of  high  rank. 
Now  there  are  many  remarkable  advantages  they  gain  by 
pleafmg  the  people  ;  whereas  it  is  evident,  "  ex.  pod  fec- 
*'  to,"  that  we  gain  nothing  by  pleafing  the  gentry ;  for 
they  never  trampled  upon  us  fo  much  as  of  late  ;  and 
have  entirely  defeated  our  application  to  parliament  for 
augmentation  of  llipend.  So  far  are  we  from  being  in 
any  refpeft  the  better  of  the  gentry,  that  we  have  really 
great  reafon  to  complain  of  them ;  for  when  we  have  en- 
deavored to  ingratiate  ourfelves  with  them,  by  foftnefs 
and  complaifance,  and  by  going  confiderable  lengths 
with  them  in  their  freedom,  they  oftentimes  mod  unge- 
neroufly  defpife  us  but  the  more :  nay,  many  of  them 
have  fiill  taught  us  to  live  at  a  high  rate,  and  then  refufe 
to  give  us  any  thing  to  keep  it  up.  Now,  as  we  men  of 
reafon  could  not  but  forefee  this,  it  is  plain  nothing  but 
the  mod  difmtereded  virtue  could  lead  us  to.  aft  as  we 
have  done.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
have  gained,  and  do  poflefs  the  edeem  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  fo,  it  is  plain  they  could  have  no  other  view 
in  their  conduft  but  to  attain  it.    However,  to  ihew  Qiir 
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charity,  we  allow  there  are  fome  on  their  fide  who  are 
indifferently  hoi^eft ;  but  thefe  are  men  of  very  weak 
imelle£hial8|  as  is  eyident  from  their  not  thinking  as  we 

The  other  part  of  the  maxim  is  abundanlly  reafonaUe^ 
but  not  fo  eafily  put  in  pra£lice,  viz.  reprefenting  the 
ii^e  individual  perfon  fometimes  as  a  knave,  and  iome* 
times  as  a  fool.  This  affair  is  fometimes  unluckily  ma- 
naged, when  it  is  incautioufly  attempted.  In  order  to  its 
being  done  fupcefsfullyi  therefore  let  the  following  rules 
bcobferved. 

ifi.  Let  a  man  be  reprefented  as  a  knave  and  a  hypo- 
crite to  one  fort  of  people  in  the  world ;  and  let  him  be 
reprefented  fis  a  fool,  not  tp  the  fame,  but  to  another  fot\ : 
]et  the  firft  be  chiefly  your  better  fort  of  people,  particu- 
larly thofe  among  them  that  hate  much  profeffion  of  reli- 
gion, and  are  apt  to  call  all  ftri£tne(s  hypocrify :  the  other 
,  it  is  plain,  muft  be  the  fimple  and  credulous. 
.  The  fecpnd  rule  is,  that,  if  poffible,  there  fhould  be 
(Ufierent  perfons  employed  in  fpreading  thefe  different 
calumnies  of  the  lame  man.  By  this  apparent  confift- 
ency  in  every  one-s  opinion  with  itfelf,  they  will  be  the 
more  eafily  maintained,  and  be  the  lefs  liable  to  difcove- 
ry  :  and  thus,  as  the  feveral  wheels  of  a  watch,  by  oppo- 
fite  motions,  promote  the  fame  end  ;  fo  the  feveral  mem- 
bers  of  the  moderate  body,  by  feemingly  different  and  op- 
pofite  means,  confpire  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole. 
The  principle  upon  which  thefe  two  rules  are  founded, 
18,  That  probability  ought  to  be  (ludied  in  every  falfhood 
ive  would  have  believed ;  which  principle  is  laid  down, 
and  finely  illuUrated,  in  the  Art  of  Political  laying,  faidto 
|)e  wrote  by  one  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

It  will  not,  t  hope,  'be  re(:koned  wandering  from  my 
fubje£t,  when  I  o^ferve,  that  the  very  fame  principle  of 
illudying  probability  is  tp  t)e  applied  to  the  celebration  of 
Ihe  charaflers  of  our  friend^,  as  well  as  the  defamation  of 
pur  enemies.  Thefe  two  defi;{ns  indeed  have  a  very 
firong  connescion,  and  do  mutually  ftippprt  and  promote 
^ne  another.  Praifmg  one  charafler  is,  by  neceffary  and 
^anifeil  confequenqe,  a  defamation  of  its  pppof^te }  anc^^ 
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in  fome  cafes,  which  may  eafily  be  coneetvedi  it  id  die 
mod  eligible,  and  the  moil  effectual  way  of  dbing  it.  I 
have  been  prefent  at  a  converfation,  where  the  chief  in- 
tention of  one  of  the  fpeakers,  and  what  he  had  moft  at 
heart,  was  to  ruin  the  charadter  and  reputation  of  a  cer- 
tain  peribn  who  happened  to  be  mentioned,  with  hi^ 
hearers;,  but  he  could  not  well  know,  whether  they  wore 
able  to  bear  a  large  quantity  c^  unmixed  reproach,  he 
chofe  the  wifer  and  fafer  method,  of  celebrating  another 
cbarafter,  and  drawing  it  with  all  his  art,  in  fuch  a  man^ 
ner,  as  the  (Irongeft  oppofitioi)  poffible  might  appear,  in 
fpme  of  its  ctrcumflances,  to  that  of  the  perfon  iotexided 
to  be  wounded  by  refle£tion». 

But  in  this,  as  in  the  former  tafe,  great  judgment  and 
prudence  muft  be  ufed  ;  nothing  muft  be  (aid,  the  con* 
trary  of  which  is,  or  may  be  eafily  known  to  be  true  ; 
and  particularly  all  the  antiquated  orthodox  phrafes,  in 
giving  a  minifter's  charafter,  are  to  be  religioufly  avoid- 
ed.  The  neceflity  of  this  direction  will  beft  appear  from 
an  example;  Suppofe  I  fhould  fay  of  Momus,  he  was  a 
youth  of  early,  and  continues  to  be  a  man  of  eminent 
piety,  walking  with  God,  and  fpending  many  hours 
every  day  in  fecret  devotion ;  has  a  deep  and  ftrong 
fenfe  upon  his  mind,  of  the  worth  and  value  of  time,  and 
lays  it  out  wholly  in  fitting  others  and  himfelf  for  eter- 
nity ;  has  fo  facred  a  regard  for  truth,  that  he  never  tells 
a  lie,  even  in  jeft ;  has  a  moft  humble  deportment,  and 
ia  perfectly  free  from  that  prevailing  foult  of  triumphing 
over  the  weak  or  ihame-faced  by  raillery  or  impudence ; 
has  been  frequently  heard  to  exprefs  bis  difpleafure  at 
all  lenity  of  carriage,  and  frothy  unprofitable  difcourfei 
in  perfons  of  the  facred  chara£ters ;  and  as  he  was  alwaji^ 
himfelf  remarkable  for  a  purity  of  converfaticM),  fo  he  can* 
not  allow  the  mofl  diftant  allufion  to  obfcenity  to  pafs 
without  a  reproof;  in  ftiort,  his  whole  behavior  commands 
both  the  reverence  and  love  of  all  who  have  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  acquaintance.  I  fay,  if  I  fhould  draw  the 
charaderofMomusin  this  manner,  as  fome  authors  do 
thofe  of  the  Puritan  clergy  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
it  is  probable  he  would  give  me  no  thanks :.  and  indped> 
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he  would  owe  me  none ;  for  it  would  have  much  more 
the  air  of  a  fatire  than  of  a  panegyric. 

It  is,  however,  poffible  to  draw  a  charafter  of  the  fame 
perfon,  which  fliallhave  fome  truth,  and  much  probabili- 
ty in  it ;  and  which,  as  being  the  charadter  of  a  modern, 
flrall  be  much  more  in  the  modern  commendatory  (lyle. 
He  IS  a  man  of  a  moft  fprighily  and  lively  fancy,  df  an  in- 
cxhauftible  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  where  he  pleafes  to 
difplay  it,  though  the  iniquity  of  the  times  has,  in  fome 
meafure,  checked  its  indulgsence.  He  is,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  grimnefs  of  his  countenance,  entirely  free  from 
any  fournefs  or  morofenefs  of  temper,  fo  that  in  his  con- 
verfation  a  man  may  enjoy  all  manner  of  eafe  and  free- 
dom. He  rs  a  moft  genteel  and  elegant  preacher  and  poet ; 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  a  mat)  of  a  warm  and  good  hearty* 

MAXIM     XII. 

As  to  the  world  in  general,  a  moderate  man  is  to  have  . 
great  charity  for  Atheifls  and  l>eiils  in  principle,  and 
for  perfons  that  are  loofe  and  vicious  in  their  ])rat1ice ; 
but  none  at  all  for  ihofe  that  have  a  high  profeflion  of 
religion,  and  a  great  pretence  to  ftridlnefs  in  their  walk 
and  converfation. 

THIS  maxim  fe^ms  to  be  pretty  ftrongly  laid ;  and  yet, 
upon  a  ftrift  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  we  follow  it 
very  exaftly.  That  we  have  charity  for  ttie  firft-men- 
tioned  fort  of  perfons,  is  evident ;  for  we  endeavor  to  ac- 
commodate ourfclves  to  them,  and  draw  as  near  them  as 
poffibly  we  can,  infifting  upon  nothing  in  our  fermons 
but  what  maybe  faid  to  be  a  part,  or  an  improvement,  of 
the  law  of  nature.  And  as  to  our  having  no  charity  for 
the  other  fort,  it  is  as  evident ;  witnefs  the  odious  idea 
we  have  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  profeflbr  (unlefs  when  it 

*  This  exprefiion,  **  a  mar.  of  a  pjoocl  heart,"  is  mnch  in  fa(h- 
ion  amonfi;  the  motltTate,  and  of  fjrcfvt  ngnificancy  and  beanty  ; 
but  it  is  only  t'>  be  iilcd  in  fpcrkiui;  to  perfons  of  foni:'  dcp^fw-ft 
oftadc  ;  for  I  knew  a  parJciilar  iiiiltince  in  wkuh  it  diibM«^;'-cl 
the  pcrfoTi  it  was  intended  lo  rjain. 
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is  meant  of  a  profeflbr  in  a  college  ;)  and  witnefs  our  iron- 
ical way  of  fpeaking,  when  we  fay  of  a  man,  he  has  a 
**  grave  fanftified  air."  Nay,  even  holinefs  and  godli- 
nefs  are  feldoni  taken  by  us  in  a  very  good  fenfe  :  whert 
we  fay,  "  One  of  the  holy  brethren,"  or,  "  A  good  godly 
•*  lady,"  they  would  millake  us  very  much  that  would 
think  we  had  a  high  opinion  of  any  of  thefe  perfons. 

This  our  conduft  a  certain  young  man  of  the  orthodox- 
fide,  refledled  very  feverely  upon,  as  he  thought,  in  a 
fermon,  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  words  to  this 
purpofe :  **  They  can  indeed  talk  very  fluently  of  uni- 
**  verfal  benevolence,  and  a  charitable  candid  difpofition— • 
"  but  their  charity  is  confined  to  thofe  who  favor  their 
"  opinions,  or  perhaps  are  indifferent  about  religion  alto- 
"  gether ;  while  the  lead  appearance  of  ferious  devotion, 
"  or  fervent  zeal  for  God,,  is  enough  to  forfeit  it.  Indeed 
*'  tliis  charity  is  as  my  fieri  ous  as  the  faith  of  the  moft  bi- 
"  gotted  Catholic ;  it  is  equally  full  of  contradifilions  ; 
•*  and  fccms  refolved  to  found  itfelf,  not  upon  evidence^ 
•*  but  upon  the  want  of  it.  Where  every  thing  has  the 
**  worft  appearance,  there  they  will  believe  well  ;  but 
**  where  the  outward  condudl  is  blam«lefs,  they  candidly 
"  fufpeO:  that  nothing  but  hypocrify  lies  at  the  bottom." 
But,  with  the  leave  of  this  fmart  youth,  what  he  fays  of 
us  is  very  true,  and  we  maintain  it  to  be  right :  for  the 
very  meaning  of  charity  is  to  believe  without  evidence; 
it  is  no  charity  at  all  to  believe  good  of  a  mm  when  we 
fee  it,  but  when  we  do  not  fee  it.  It  is  v>^ith  charity  in 
ientimcnt,  aa  with  charity  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  the 
neceflitous;  we  do  not  give  alms  to  the  rich  but  to  the 
poor.  In  like  mafiner,  when  there  are  all  outward  ap- 
pearances of  goodnefs,  it  requires  tio  charity  to  believe 
well  of  the  perfons :  but  when  there  are  none  at  all,  or  per- 
haps very  many  to  the  contrary,  then  I  will  maintain  it 
IS  charity,  and  charity  in  its  perfedlion,  to  believe  well 
of  them.  Some  objedl  to  this,  Well,  fince  it  is  your  will, 
have  charity  for  them  ;  but  have  charity  alfo  for  fuch  as 
are  apparently  good.  Oh  !  the  Uupid  world  !  and  flow 
of  heart  to  conceive !  is  it  not  evident  to  a  demonftration, 
that  if  the  appearance  of  wickcdnefs  be  the  foundation  of 
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charity^  the  appearance  of  goodnefs,  which  is  its  oppoCtei 
mud  be  the  foundation  ofa  quite  contrary  judgment,  viz^ 
fufpcfting,  or  rather  believing  ill  of  them  ?  If  any  ftill  ia, 
fitt.  That  if  not  charity,  yet  juftice  ftiould  incline  us  to 
believe  well  of  them  ?  as  I  have  feemingly  confefled  y  I  . 
anfwer^  That  we  have  no  occafion  for  juHice,  if  we  have 
charity ;  for  charity  is  more  than  juftice,  even  as  the 
"  whole  is  more  than  a  part :  but  though  I  have  fuppofed, 
"  argumentandi  gratia,"  that  juflice  requires  this,  yet  it  is 
not  my  fentiment ;  for  the  perfon  meant  being  ufually 
great  enemies  tp  us,  are  thereby  cut  oflf.from  any  claim 
in  juftice  to  our  good  opinion ;  and  being  alfo,  as  has  beea 
proved,  improper  objefls  of  charity,  it  remains  that  we 
Ihould  hate  them  with  perfed  hatred,  as  in  fa£t  we  do. 

MAXIM    XIIL 

ALL  moderate  men  are  joined  together  in  the  ftrifteft- 
bond  of  union»  and  do  never  fail  to  fupport  and  defend 
one  another  to  the  utmoft,  be  the  caufe  they  are  eng^ 
ged  in  what  it  wilL 

THIS  maxim  I  do  not  inftrt  fo  much  for  the  inftrudlion  -; 
of  the  ignorant,  as  for  the  perfeftion  of  my  own  plan,  ' 
and  the  honor  of  the  whole  body ;  for  I  have  hardly  ever  . 
known  it  fail  in  any  indance  whatever.     And  as  this  cha- 
rafter  belongs,  without  controverfy,  to  all  the  moderate, 
fo  it  belongs  to  them  by  an  exclufive  privilege  ;  for  they 
do  mod  loudly  complain  of,  and  load  with  mod  opprobri-  , 
ous  epithets,  any  of  the  orthodox,  who  attempt  to  imitate 
them  in  it,  as  has  been  fometimes  known.     Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  jud  and  reafonable  than  thefe  com- 
plaints ;  for  fuch  condu£t  in  the  orthodox  is  a  plain  de-    * 
iertion  of  their  own  princif)le6,  a  robbery  and  invafion  of 
the  property  of  others.     Conicience,  upon  which  they 
pretend  to  a£l,  is,  of  all  things,  the  mod  diff  and  inflext* 
ble ;  and  cannot  by  any  art,  be  moulded  into  another 
ihape,  than  that  which  it  naturally  bears :  whereas  the 
v'hole  principles  of  moderation  are  mod  gentle  and  duc^ 
tile»  and  may  be  applied  to  almod  all  purpofes  unagtnable. . 
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tfany,  riirongh  an  envious  in  fidelity,  entertain  a  dottbt 
of  the  truth  affertedm  the  maxim,  they  are  referrcc!,  for 
ftitisfefltiori,  to  the  hiftory  of  the  proceedrngs  of  this  churcK 
for  thcfe  twenty  ^ears  pad,  which  Italce  toHa^^e-been  the* 
true  relbrmihg  period' ;  amd  arc  hereby^  defied  to  produce 
arrinftknre  rn*  which  atiy  moderate  man,  wife- or  unwiFci' 
old-  or  young,  grave  or  fprightly,  failed  to- concur  in*  fup- 
porting  one  of  his  own  fide,  whatever  was*  his  caufe,  ac- 
tive or  paffive,  a  proreft  for  advancement,  or  the  dangeti 
of  a*  prafecution.  Let  but  one  of  usftart  a*  fcheme,  rif 
i^hithrhe  may  find  his  accofunt,  or  become  candidate  for 
am  office;  the  whofc,  upon  the  firft  intpuife,  as  the  concor- 
dant firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument  anfwer  to  the  touch; 
return-  and  reverbef ate  th«  ft^mJ.  If  Mbmus  unwarily 
makes  a  falfy  into  the  tctrltoriesf  of  "  good-humouretf 
^  vice,'*  and  is  unhappily  betrayed  by  tiiofe  who  ought 
not  to  have  been'  truftfcd ;  how  powerfully  is  he  upheldP 
by  the  graved  of  tire  party,  and  the  uncharitable  malevo- 
fcnt  enemy  fhmg  4nd  deltroyed,  like  tlie  bear  in  the  fa- 
IMe,  fbr  difturbing  the  hive  of  induflrious  bees  ?  Nay,  as  a! 
yet  ftronger  inilance,  (being  more  againft  nature)  I  could 
fhcw,  in  the  records  of  a  certain  pre&ytery,  declafatidns* 
iigried'by  the  mofl  moderate  hands,  and  yet  containing  as 
high  and  ranting  expreffions  4n  favor  of  the  rights  of  thef 
Cnriflian  people,  as  ever  were  ufed  by  the  moft  orthodox 
writer ;  be^aufe,  by  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  circom- 
ftances^  they  ferved,  at  that  time,  to  promote  the  fetttlc- 
mcnt  of  a  moderate  man. 

Every  eye  mufl  immediately  perceive  the  beauty  anj 
exccHcnce  of  this  purt  of  our  charafter.  What  more 
amiable  than  union  ?  or  what  more  neceffary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  any  fociety  ?  and  virhat  more  Ifateful  atid  horrii 
than  difcord  and  divifion  ?  Is  it  not  alfo,  by  this  very 
means,  that  we  have  obtained  the  viftory,  and  do  flill  pre- 
f?rve  our  fuperiority  over  the  orthodox  party  ?  They  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  fociety,  as  they  liave  been 
lately  well  explained  by  fome  of  our  brethren  in  print ; 
and  know  not  that  all  who  enter  into  it,  give  up  dieit 
rights  as  individuals,  and  ai^  bound  ^*  to  fbllow  what  they 
•^difapprove  ;**  to  fee  with  the  eyes,  and  aft  for  ttai  iti\ 
terefl  of  the  whole  body. 

Vox.  JII        .  Kk 
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It  mud  be  no  fmall  commendation  of  fuch  condt]£l» 
that  in  fo  doing  we  either  follow,  or  are  followed,  by  the 
inoll  eminent  and  illuftrious  chara£iers  in  this  nation* 
it  is  probable  there  may  be  fevctal  controverted  eleftions 
tried  before  the  parliament  in  a  ibort  time  ;  and  I  dare 
fay,  any  wife  man  will  foretel  their  iffue  in  each  cafe, 
much  more  certainly  from  the  charafter  of  the  pcrfon, 
than  from  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  And  it  is  with  fome 
picafure  I  obferve,  that  whoever  began  this  pradtice  firft, 
we  have  carried  it  to  the  greateft  perfeftion  :  for  amongd 
us,  the  charaders  of  men  have  been  openly  pleaded  in 
defence  of  their  caufe,  which,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  hath 
hardly  ever  been  done  in  any  civil  court* 

How  admirably  does  this  principle  fall  in  with  the 
fcheme  df  philofophy  upon  which  the  prefent  gcneratioa 
is  formed !  It  illullrates  the  truth  of  ]Vlr.  H n's  doc- 
trine, That  virtue  is  founded  upon  inllindt  and  aiFeflioti, 
and  not  upon  reafort  :  that  benevolence  is  its  fource,  fup- 
port,  and  perfedtion  ;  and  that  all  the  particular  rules  of 
conduft  areto  befufpended,  when  they  feem  to  interfere 
with  the  general  good.  In  fliort,  it  fhewsf  that  the  mode- 
rate  are  a  tranfcript  in  miniature,  and  do  moil  diftinftly 
exhibit  the  order,  proportion,  and  unity  of  defign  in  the 
univcrfal  fyftem. 

.Time  would  fail  me,  if  I  fliould  go  through  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  this  crowning  maxim ;  and  therefore  I  fhall 
only  further  obferve,  that  it  excels  all  the  known  princi- 
pies  of  adlion  for  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity.  In  order  to 
determine  which  fide  to  chufe  in  a  difputed  queftion,  it 
requires  no  long  drfcuffions  of  reafon^  no  critical  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  controverted  fafts,  but  only  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  charadlers  of  men ;  a  (ludy  much  more  agree- 
able, as  Well  as  more  common,  than  that  of  books.  To 
Ipeak  more  properly,  it  requires  no  ftiidy  at  all  of  any 
Kind ;  for,  as  to  the  grofs,  or  general  tendency  of  a  cha- 
radler,  common  fame  communicates  the  impreffion,  and 
feldom  or  never  deceives  us.  This  is  probably  the  r^a- 
fon  that  the  rtiaxim,  as  has  been  obferved  at  the  beginning 
of  the  illuftration,  is  conftanily  and  unerringly  followed 
by  the  moderate  of  ts^ry  age  and  condition  :  on  which 
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account  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  be  added  to  the 
number  of  the  feelings,  which  are  at  prefent  fo  ipuch  upt 
on  the  growing  hand.  v^ 

Thus  I  have  laid  down  and  illuftrated  thefe  excellent  ^ 
maxims,  not  without  labour  and  expence  of  thought ; 
and  I  think,  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  make  a  complete 
fyftem  for  the  education  and  accomplifhment  of  a  mode* 
rate  clergyman,  for  his  guidance  in  public  judgment,  and 
his  direction  as  to  private  pradtice.  And  now,  courteous 
reader,  as  a  traveller,  after  having  gone  through  the  di& 
ferent  parts  of  a  country,  afcends  fome  eminence  to  re- 
view the  whole,  let  us  (land  ftill  and  rejoice  over  the 
happy  ftate  of  our  mother-church  of  Scotland,  in  which 
moderation  fo  greatly  prevails;  and  let  us  rejoice  in  hope 
of  what  improvements  (hemay  yet  arriye  at,  by  adher- 
ing to  thefe  maxims,  now  digefted  into  fuch  admirable 
form  and  order.  O  what  noble,  fublime,  and  impene- 
trable fermons  fliall  now  be  preached !  What  vi£lorie< 
and  triumphs  (hall  be  obtained  over  the  flupid  populace^ 
by  forc^  fettlements,  which  never  have  fuch  a  beautifof 
and  orderly  form,  as  when  finifhed  by  foldiers,  marching 
in  comely  array,  with  (hining  arms  :  a  perfect  image  of 
the  church-militant !  And  what  perfectly  virtuous  and 
finlefs  lives  (hall  be  led  by  thefe  clergy,  who  with  ileady 
uye,  regard  the  good  of  this  vaft  whole,  which  never  yet 
went  wrong !  There  is  nothing  indeed  that  any  way  tar- 
niihes  the  beauty  of  this  profpe£t,  but  the  mifcarriage  of 
the  augmentation.fcheme ;  over  which  I  could  now  la- 
ment in  elegiac  drains,  but  that  my  hope  is  not  yet  quite 
extinft  ;  for  who  can  tell  whether,  when  we  (hall  have 
brought  moderation  to  perfe£lion,  when  we  ftall  have 
driven  away  the  whole  common  people  to  the  Seccders, 
who  alone  are  fit  for  them,  and  captivated  the  beans  of 
the  gentry  to  a  love  of  our  folitary  temples,  they  may  not 
be  pleafed  to  allow  us  more  (lipens,  becaufe  we  (hall  hav^ 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fpend  them,? 

I  would  now  propofe,  that  the  next  eofuing  Qcneral 
Affcmbly  would  appoint  (what  indeed  I  might  not  with.- 
out  feme  reafon  expefl,  whether  they  appoint  it  pr  i\ot) 
that  all  the  profeHors  of  divinity  in  the  natioQ  (hall  1^« 
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tote  one  day  eveiy  week  apon  tkrs  fyfiem  of  !moJefoit|u>K 
that  our  youth  may  be  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  m 
Jtafte  for  it.  This,  I  am  fure,  will  :be  much  more  pro* 
fitabletban  atiy^of  the  antiquated  fyftems  ofxlvvmity^  as 
Pidtet  or  Turretine ;  nay,  4  wi  ^icrfuaded,  it  iis  more  e» 
'a£bly  calculated  ffor  the  prefent  times,  than  ev^n  the  onorQ 
iDodem  authors,  Epir£betus  and  MaTcu3  Aotooinus,  whidi 
Isft,  in  Mr.  Foolis's  rtramflatioQ  ibadi,  by  many  youn^  dil 
vines,  Tn  their  ifivft^ear,  been  nliftaken  for  Markii  Me« 
dulla  Theologian 

Jf  thtsimytreatUeihaill  «met  wrrh  the  iuccafit  ^and  ac« 
ceptsnce  that  it  juftly  defcfrves,  it  is  my  interrtion  to  ofiet 
to  the  public  41  iftiU  move  flnnute  and  f)ar«icoHrr  delino'* 
ation  of  die  moderate  -cbiira£ter,  either  m  anodic  ^book 
ef  a'difierent  fo)fm  :fifom  tbis,  or  periiaps  in  hsl  fecon^ 
edition  ^^  the  iame  ;  which  ihxH  >ifn  .thtrt  cafe,  be  the  texx; 
Md'towhidhJ  will  .add  lar^  ^explanatory  n^tes,  cdtirah)** 
teg  .much /priAiateWflor)%^nd  rrferring  to  fwany  partioii- 
fcir  fesa8,iin  order  to  render  it  the  4nore  gvatdful,  as  well 
4ie  the  4wore  inft rafting  to  ifhe  reader,  t  hrtve  a)f&»by  fne 
tiie  **  ftamin*a  viteB*^  of  mf^ny  ufijful  and  edifying  treat4fe8, 
iti9hich  'fhalI4>e  produoed  in  dlie'tinie,  as  the  inufes  (halK 
give  affiftanoe  ;  fiich  as,  The  art  ^f  mak  {■ng  a  flburiflied 
fermon  ^ith  ^efy  liPtle  matter,  'by  a  proper  mixture  -fX 
fimilies,«Jnd^y -repeating  every 'paragraph  over  again  ill 
the  form  ot  a  folfl^xfuy  :  One  refoltttion  of  all  cafes  of 
confcience,  from  the  good  of  the  whole  fcheme  :  A  di^ 
re£lory  for  prayer,  upon  the  fame  fcheme :  The  horrid  fin 
and  danger  of  nunillers  ipending  too  much  lime  in  ca- 
techifing  Jind  vifuing  in  country- pariflies  ;  I  do  not  make 
any  mention  of  Towns,  to  avoid  giving  ofTence  ;  as  alfo. 
Jell  it  Ihould  prove  true  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  prac- 
tice h  fcaroely  known  in  any  of  pur  great  towns,  \i\ 
^hich  cafe,  i?ny  reafonings  would  look  like  beating  the 
■air.  Thefe',  with  m^ny  others,  I  ani  with  fsflTKhious  care 
purchafing  matcriiils  for  oompltiing,  by  obtervation  and 
converfntion,  that  bur  church  may  w  on  in  a  progrtrfiive 
motion  toward  the  zenkh  of  pcrleflion  and  meridian  of 
,glory. 
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I  fliall  now  ihut  up  this  work,  by  acquainting  the 
reader  with  a  fecret,  which  perhaps  he  would  not  other<« 
wife  advert  to,  viz.  that  I  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  bavii^ 
dpne  a  thing  feemingly  quite  impracticable.  I  have  giVf 
en  the  moderate,  and  thofe  whp  defire  to  be  in(lru£ted  in 
that  fcience,  a  complete  view  of  the  maxims  and  princi^ 
pies  of  moderation,  without,  at  the  (ame  time,  proftitCN 
ting  or  giving  them  up  to  the  poffeffion  of  every  comnioa 
reader.  Perhaps  fome  will  aik,  how  I  imagine  I  bava 
eSe£ted  this  ?  I  anfwer,  that  I  have  fo  framed  the  whole 
of  my  book,  that  it  is  really  intelligible  only  to  perfons 
duly  qualified ;  and  to  every  fuch  perfon  it  iatranfparent 
as  the  fpring- water.  I  have  given  only  moderate  reafons 
for  moderate  principles,  fo  that  however  ftrongly  thcjr 
may  convince  fome,  viz.  thofe  of  pur  kidney,  others 
they  will  be  fo  far  from  convincing,  that  they  will- ix> 
thought  to  operate  a  quite  contrary  way.  I  have  managed 
this  fo  carefully,  that  I  could  venture  to  lay  a  wager  of 
all  th^t  I  am  worth,  that  this  treatife  (hall  be  taken,  b;^, 
very  many,  to  be  the  work  of  an  orthodox  p^n,  and  ta 
be  intended  as  a  banter  upon  moderate  men  and  their 
way.  They  will  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  us,  whom  tbey 
will  imagine  to  be  expofed  by  this  revelation  of  our  myf- 
teries ;  but  how  ingenioufly  are  they  deceived  ?  For,  by 
that  very  means,  every,  properly  prejudiced  mind  is  fur» 
niftied  with  a  complete  lyflem,  upon  which  to  form  his: 
feutimc^nts,  and  regulate  his  condu£t. 
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By  the  real  AUTHOR  of  that  Performonce, 
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TO  THE 


N  O  B  I  L  I  T  Y    AJTD    G  E  N  T  R  ^   • 
S  CO  T  L  A  N  D,' 

.........  ' 

PARTlCULARLr  \ 

Suth  of  them  as  are  Elders  of  the  Church,  ^  aiid  frf^ 
qaently  Members  of  the  General  Assei£blv, 

Right  HfonioraSle,  ahd  Itight  WbrflifpTifl; 

THtoE  was  prtfi^ed  to  tfie  J^cclefidfttcal  Chafaftej'. 
iftics  a  ludicrous  dedication  ;  there!  feen^s  therefore 
fome  propriety  in  prefixing  a  feribusf  dedifiatioh  to  this' 
Apology.  To  whom  it  ought  to  be  addrefled,  touldfcarce 
admit  of  a  nriomenVs  heutatiori.  It  profeffes  to  aim  at 
promoting  the  intereft  of  rcHgiori  \ti  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  certainly  none  have  it  fo  rfiuch  in  their  power 
to  prefervc  or  imprdve  the  conflitution,  both  in  church* 
and  (late,  as  yoiir  Lordfhips  atid  Wbrfhips'.         . 

I  am  not  to  flatter  you  with  an  entire  approbation  of 
)rour  part  cdndudl  as  church-members.  The  dtfign  of 
this  addrefs  is  rather  to  befcech  you,  in  the  ntoft  rtfpeft- 
ful  manner,  fcrioufly  tbconfider,  whether  your  otrght  any 
longer  to  giv^  tountenance  to  the  meacfures  which:  haire  for 
fome  time  generally  prdvalled.  1  am  encouraged  to^  this, 
by  refledlirig,  that  it  \t  to  you,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  for 
letting  fome  bounds  to  the  attempts  of  the  high-flying  clef* 
gy.  I  could  give  feverat  inftances  of  this ;  but  fhall  onhr 
mention  one,  bccaiife  it  is  very  recent.  In  the  Aflembfy 
1762,  it  was  evideritly  oWing  to  the  honorable  members/ 
that  a  fanftidn  Was  hot  givefn  to  a  refolution,  of  infTidtin^ 
cenfures  upon  minifters,  merely  for  preaching  to  their 
own  people  at  their  defire  :  a  tt^ng  fo  odious  in  i\t  wtk 
Vol.  hi.  Ll 
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pearance,  and  fo  dangerous  as  an  example/,  that  no  cir^ 
cumflances  or  ends  to  be  ferved  by  it,  could  poffibly  jufti- 
fyit. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  ymi  are  moft  •«  able"  to 
promote  falutary  meafures  in  the  church-courts ;  give  mc 
leave  to  add,  that  I  firmlj^  believe  you  will  be  firft  *'  will- 
"  ing"  to  make  any  change  for  the  better.     Individuals 
may,  but,  in  the  prcfcntftate  of  human  nature,  it  ought 
not  to  be  expefted,  that  the  majority  of  any  body  of  men 
will  give  up  private  benefit  in  wealth,  power,  or  eafe^  for 
public  good.  •  Therefore,  when  once  the  clergy  are  cor- 
fopted,  their  reformation  can  be  looked  for  from  ,the  lafly 
only,  and  not  from  themfelves.     There  is  an  obfervatipn 
to  this  pnrpofe  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertfon's  hiftory,*  which 
deferves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  ;  "  They"  (i.  e. 
the  Proteflants)  "  applied  to  another  aflembly,  to  a  con- 
**  vocation  of  the  Popifh- clergy ;  but  with   the  fame  ill 
^^  iuccefs  which  hath  always  attended  every  propofal  for 
♦*  reformation  addreffed  to  that  order  of  men.     To  abaa- 
"  don  ufurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error,  is  a 
*^  Tacrifice,  which  the  virtue  of  individuals  has,  on  fomie 
•*  occafions,  offered  to  truth ;  but  from  any  focieqrof  men, 
•*  no  fuch  effort  can  be  ex^^fted.     The  corruptions  of  a 
"  focietyj  recommended  by  common  utility,  and  jullified 
"  by  univerfai  pradice,  are  viewed  by  its  members  with- 
**  out  (hame  or  horror ;  and  reformation  never  proceeds 
•*  from  themfelves,  but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by 
**  Tome  foreign  hand.*'     I  am  fo  much  of  that  eminent 
writer's  opinion,  that;  I  look  upon  every  attempt  for  re- 
viving the  intereft  of  religion  as  quite  hopelefs,  unlefa  you 
fce  pleafcd  to  fupport  it ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  am  not 
ijrithout  the  llrongcft  expedlation,  that  the  period  is  fall 
approaehing,  when  you  will  fee  it  neccflary  to  interpole. 
'    Will  you  indulge  me  in  adding  a  fanciful  reafon  for  my 
liope.     Many  of  you  have  been  bred  to  the  ftudy  of  tte 
law.     Now,  I  have  obferved  in  reading  the  New  Tefta- 
itnent,  that  it  was  a  lawyer  who  took  care  of  the  body  of 
our  Saviour,  after  it  had  been  crucified  at  the  inftigation 
-of  the  priefts.     His  name  was  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  **  an 
^  honorable  man,  and  a  couniellor,^  and  the  fad  is.rc- 
Voir  I.  p.  u^ 
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corded  by  all  the  four  evangelifts.  Who  knows  thcrcfcre 
bat  the  gentlemen  of  the  fame  proreffion  among  us  majr  be 
the  inftruments  of  delivering  the  church,  which  is  Chrift'JI 
myftical  body,  from  the  tyrannical  impofitions  of  cburcli* 
men  in  power  ? 

Look  into  the  hiftory  of  this  and  every  other  qhurph,  m^ 
you  will  fee»  that  the  laity  never  lent  their  influence  to 

Eromote  the  ambition  and  fecular  greatnefs  of  ecclefiafli^^, 
ut  they  received  their  reward  in  ingratitude  an4  coo- 
tempt.  I  have  heard  many  of  you  praifed  as  great  frien^^ 
to  the  church.  By  this  is  meant,  that  you  have  a  fricp^ 
ihip  for,  and  are  ready  to  increafe  the  revenues  and  world- 
ly convenience  of  thofe  who  bear  the  facred  office,  who 
are  alfo  called  Clergy.  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the 
wifell  of  mankind  are  fometimes  deceived  by  words,  and 
patiently  fubniit  to  gradual  a^id  infenfible  ufurpations. 
Both  the  words  Clergy  and  Church  are  an  incroachment 
of  the  teachers  upon  you,  and  all  the  other  hearers  of  the 
gofpeh  The  firft  of  them  comes  from  kierosy  which  fig« 
nifies  inheritance,  and  when  appropriated  to  miniilerSt 
(eems  to  intimate  that  they  alone  are  God*s  inheritance, 
while  furely  fome  of  the  people  are  as  much  his  inheri- 
tance  as  they.  The  word  Church  is  a  Scripture  phrafe, 
and  is  ufed  about  one  hundred  times  in  the  New  Teila- 
ment.  But  of  all  thefe,  in  not  above  one  or  two  at  moft 
can  it  be  pretended  to  fignify  the  mtnillers,  exclufive  of 
the  people.  Therefore  if  you  be  friends  to  the  church, 
take  the  word  in  its  proper  and  genuine  fenfe,  and  admit 
the  people  to  a  due  proportion  of  your  favor. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  blame  thofe  who  fhew  a  friendfliip 
and  attachment  to  minifters,  and  wifti  to  fee  them  com- 
fortably and  decently  provided  for.  This  is  highly  ne- 
ceOary  to  free  them  from  that  anxiety  and  folicitude  which 
is  infeparable  from  a  poor  and  dependant  (late.  But  why 
are  they  to  be  provided  for  at  all  ?  or  why  is  it  an  amia- 
ble charafler  to  be  a  friend  to  the  church  ?  Surely  that 
the  great  ends  of  their  facred  funftion  may  be  promoted ; 
that,  freed  from  the  neceffity  of  attending  to  fecular  pur- 
fuits,  they  may  have  liberty  to  beftow  their  time  and  pains 
for  the  fpiritual  benefit  of  thofe  committed  to  iheir  care« 
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For  tjiis  reafon,  I  humbly  intreat  you,  who,  by  your 
exaited  (lations,  only  can  dp  it  with  fuccefs,  to  frown  up- 
X)n  the  luxyrious  and  afpiring,  to  encourage  the  humble 
and  diligent  clergyman.     The  intereft  of  religion  ih  thij 

{iatton,is  an  obje£t  9f  the  higheft  value  in  itfelf,  and  in- 
cparabie  from  our  temporal  profperity.     On  both"  ac^ 
counts  I  hope  it  will  be  the  objeft  of  your  mofl  tendeir 
and,  in  return,  may  it  pleafe  God  to  make  you 


care 


]know  to^y  our  happy  experience  the  truth  of  his  own  word, 
'•*/Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor  ;  but  they  that  de- 
]**  fpifc  mc,  fliall  be  lightly  efteemed." 
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THE  Ecclefiaftical  Cbarafteriftics  is  evidently  a  &r 
tire  upon  clergymen  of  a  certain  chara£ter*  It  if 
a  fatire  too,  which  every  body  mufl  fee  was  intended  tp 
carry  in  it  no  fnial)  meafure  of  keennefs  and  feverity* 
This  was  to  be  eypeQed  from  the  nature  and  defign  of 
the  performance.  A  fatire  that  does  not  bite  is  good  for 
nothing.  Hence  it  nece(farily  follows,  that  it  is  eflentiaji  ^ 
to  this  mannpr  of  writing,  to  provoke  and  give  oifence. 
The  greateil  faxirids,  in  all  ages,  have  made  juft  as  many 
enemies  to  themfelves,  as  they  expofed  obje£ts  of  fcon^ 
and  derifion  to  the  public.^  It  was  certainly,  on  this  ac^ 
count,  eafy  to  forcfee  wh?it  would  be  the  cffeft  of  the  pub-  ■ 
lication  offuch  a  piece,  if  it  was  executed  in  a  tolerable 
manner ;  and  therefore  I  hope  every  impartial  perfon  will 
not  only  acquit  me  of  blame,  but  confefs  I  adled  very  pru- 
dently in  not  fettipK  my  name  to  the  work. 

The  event  juflified  this  precaution.  Thfc  rage  apd 
fury  of  many  minillers  IQ  Scotland  when  this  pamphlet 
was  fird  publifhed,  is  known  almoft  to  all  its  readers. 

*  Hiflory  informs  us,  that  Horace,  for  his  admired  fatirea, 
bad  many  private  enemies  in  Rome  ;  and  it  has  been  faid, 
that  our  countryman  Mr.  Pope,  durft  hardly  walk  the  (Ireeta 
of  London,  fome  years  before  his  death,  through  fear  of  being* 
atiacked  or  pifloled,  even  when  he  met  with  l^e  highe(l  ei^« 
couragement  from  the  public. 
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The  mod  opprobrious  names  were  beftowed  upon  the  con. 
cealed  author,  and  the  mod  dreadful  threatenings  ut- 
tered, in  cafe  they  fliould  be  fo  fortunate  as  todifcover  and 
convidl  him.  One  jjentleman  in  particular,  who  fell  un* 
der  the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  it,  has  ever  fince 
been  the  objeft  of  their  deteftation  and  refentment ;  al- 
though I  think  it  remains  yet  very  uncertain,  what  hand 
he  had,  or  whether  he  had  any  hand  at  all,  in  its  compo* 
'  fition  ;  a  queftion  which  I  hope  the  prefent  produftion, 
by  a  comparifon  with  his  other  works,  will  enable  the 
Piarp-fi^hted  public  to  determine. 

But  though  I  had  by  good  management  provided  my- 
felf  a  flielter  from  the  (lorm,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but 
I  heard  it  well  enough  rattling  over  my  head.  The  truth 
is,  1  have  liftened  with  all  poffible  attention  to  the  objec- 
Jtions  raifed  againA  this  performance  ;  and  found  with 
much  concern,  that  the  great  endeavor  of  its  enemies  has 
Jjeen  to  rcprefcnt  the  general  defign  of  it  as  contrary  to 
iheinterett  of  religion  ;  andthefpirit  and  manner  of  it^ 
IBS  inconfiftcnt  with  the  Qiriftian  temper.  The  common 
pry  has  been,  "The  author  muft  be  a  man  of  a  bad  heart 

f* No  good  man  could  write  fuch  a  piece."  This  ha§ 

given  me  an  irrefiftible  inclination,  upon  notice  that  a 
jncw  edition  of  it  is  intended,  to  fend  into  the  world,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  feriou«  apology  for  it,  not  only  for  my 
jDwn  vindication,  but  that  if  it  hath  any  capacity  of  doing 
good,thi9  happy  purpofe  may  not  be  defeated  by  the  im- 
jplioit  credit  given  to  fo  heavy  an  accufation. 

In  entering  upon  this  laflc,  I  take  the  liberty  to  affirmi 
|hat  what  firft  induced  me  to  write,  was  a  deep  concern 
forche  declining  intereft  of  religion  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  mixed  with  fome  indignation  at  what  appeared 
to  me  a  ftrange  abufe  of  church-authority  in  the  years 
1751  and  1752.*     The  reafon-s  of  ifs  particular  ftrufture 

•  Tliis  refers  to  the  rebulting  and  ck-pofinc^  miniAers  who 
•did  not  think  thcmfeircs  at  liberty  to  join  in  the  ordination  of 
a  pttflor  without  a  people.  The  fnft  was  done  in  Ujc  ccile  of 
Wr.  Adam  and  the  prclbytery  of  Linlithgov/,  who  deci;ned 
1>eing  prefent  at  the  fviltlement  of  Torphichcn  ;  the  fecond,  in 
the  ctifs  of  Mr.  Gillefpic,  in  the  ftfttkment  of  Inverkcithing. 
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will  be  given  afterwards ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader 
may  reft  affured,  ^hat  this  defence  Ihall  be  wholly  ferioiis, 
and  (hall  not  contain  a  fingle  propolhion  which,  in  its 
plain  and  literal  meaning,  the  author  does  not  believe  to 
be  true.  Not  fo  much  as  attempting  to  borrow  any  affit 
tance  from  wit  and  ridicule,  he  fubmits  his  caufe  to  be 
tried  by  calm  difpaffionate  reafoning,  and  only  begs  the 
impartial  attention  of  the  reader. 

To  free  the  qucftion  from  ambiguity,  it  will  be  necef. 
faryto  confider  the  performance  diftinSly,  under  the  thre6 
following  heads,  i.  The  fubjeft  of  it  in  general ;  which 
is  confefled  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  principles,  manners, 
and  political  condu£l  of  certain  clergymen.  2.  Why  it 
is  written  in  an  aflumed  chamder  and  ironical  ftyle.  3I 
What  occafion  was  given  for  it  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
evidently  applied,  viz.  the  minifters  of  our  own  church. 

I.  Let  us  confider  the  fubjeft  in  general,  viz.  attacking 
and  expofing  the  charaflers  of  clergymen.  While  I  atn 
fpeaking  upon  this  head,  I  muft  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  faults  are  real ;  that  the  fatire  and  reproofs  are  juft. 
An  objeflion  againft  the  performance  has  been  often 
made  to  this  purpofe :  **  Suppofing  the  things  cehfured 
•'  to  be  true,  what  end  does  it  ferve  to  publilh  them  ?— 
**  If  tendernefs  for  the  reputation  of  the  offenders  could 
**  not  prevent  fuch  cruel  treatment,  ought  not  a  regard 
"  for  the  edification  of  others,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  gof- 
**  pel  in  their  hand,  to  have  difpofed  a  good  man  to  throw 
•*  a  veil  over  their  infirmities  ?  Is  not  religion  wounded 
**  through  their  fides,  and  occafion  given  to  infidels  to  tri- 
**  umph  ?» 

In  anfwcr  to  this,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  very  diffcrr 
ent  views  of  things  from  thofe  who  fpeak  in  this  manner. 
Nay,  I  believe,  that  though  there  are  fome  who  fpeak  as 
they  think,  yet  it  id  much  more  frequently  the  language 
of  thofe  who  wifti  nothing  fo  much  as  the  undifturbed 
indulgence  of  thcmfclves  in  floth,  luxury,  or  groffer 
crimes.  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is  the 
Brgoment  in  reafon,  or  the  precept  in  Scripture,  which 
makes  it  criminal  to  ccnfure  minifters  when  they  deferve 
it-     That  their  flation,  like  that  of  all  other  perfons  of 
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influence^  of  in  public  employment,  fhould  make  meil 
very  tender  and  cautious  how  tbey  take  up  an  evil  report 
againft  them,  and  careful  never  to  do  it  but  on  good 
grounds,  I  readily  allow  ;  but  where  the  chara£ler  is  reiUly 
bad,  I  hold  it  as  a  firft  principle,  that  as  it  is  in  them 
doubly  criminal  and  doubly  pernicious,  fo  it  ought  to  be 
f  xpofcd  with  double  fcverity.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  even  when  done  by  s 
clergyman,  that  nothing  can  be  more  honorable  to  it»  than 
to  ihow  that  there  are  fome  fo  bold  as  to  reprove,  and  fo 
fiiithful  as  to  withdand  the  corruptions  of  others*  How 
&r  fecret  wickednefs  fhould  be  concealed,  or  fcenes  of 
iniquity  not  laid  open,  and  fo  fm  turned  into  fcandal  in 
Ihiniftcrs,  is  a  matter  that  would  require  a  very  careful  and 
accurate  difcuflion,  and  admits  of  many  exceptions  :  but 
if,  in  any  cafe,  erroneous  do£trine,  or  degeneracy  of  life^ 
iji  plain  and  vifible  ;  to  render  them  completely  odious, 
imuft  certainly  be  a  duty.  When  it  is  not  done,  it  pro- 
vokes  men  to  conclude  the  clergy  all  combined  together,^ 
like  *'  Demetrius  and  the  craftfmen,"  and  more  concerned 
for  their  own  power  and  credit,  than  for  the  intereft  and 
benefit  of  thofe  committed  to  their  charge. 

That  irreligion  and  infidelity  has  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
among  us  for  fome  time  pad,  is  a  certain,  and  a  melan«> 
choly  truth.  Well !  perhaps  I  Ihall  be  told,  That  I  have 
contributed  to  llrengthen  the  caufe  of  infidelity  among 
the  quality  and  gentry,  by  giving  them  fuch  a  reprefenta*- 
tion  of  the  clergy.  1  anfwer.  That  gentlemen's  forming 
a  bad  opinion  of  clergymen  contributes  to  promote  in- 
fidelity, I  will  by  no  means  deny  ;  fo  far  from  it,  I  affirm 
that  without  this,  all  other  caufes  put  together,  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  it  in  any  great  degree.  The  great,  a3 
well  as  the  vulgar,  are  always  more  influenced  in  theii' 
regard  for,  or  contempt  of  religion,  by  what  they  fee  in 
the  charadlers  and  behavior  of  men,  than  by  any  fpecu;- 
lative  reafonings  whatever.  This  is  what  they  theni- 
felves  make  no  fcruple,  on  many  occafions,  to  confers. 
Bifliop  Burnet,  in  his  Difcourfc  of  the  Paftoral  Care, 
acquaints  us,  that,  "  having  had  much  free  converfatioa 
*^  with  many  that  have  bfecn  fatally  corrupted  that  waj^ 
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**  they  have  very  often  owned,  that  nothing  j>r(imdtecl 
••  this  fo  much  in  them  as  the  bad  opinion '  v^hfcfr  Avt^ 
**  took  up  of  clergymen.  They  did  not  fee  Irt  rfr^m  * 
fays  he,  *'  that  flriflnefsl  of  life,  that  eometfipt  of  ini 
•*  wcJrId,  that  zeal,  that  meeknefs,  humitity  and  Charity. 
••  that  diligence  and  earneftnefj,  ^xiH  relatitfn  ttf  the 
*•  great  truths  of  the  Chriftiari  ttXv^oxi,  Which  l^ey  fec- 
•*  koned  they  would  mod  certainly  have,  If  they  tfrcfii-' 
••  felves  firmly  believed  it ;  therefofe  they  cbtirfufied,  tfeji£ 
^  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  it  was:  more  ftriftly  ro  inquife  irttd 
*•■  the  truth  of  their  religion,  kniw  that  it  v<^a6  nht  fo  t€u 
^  tain  as  they  chemfelves,  for  othet  6nds  cfide^voredf  t<f 
••  make  the  world  believe  it  was.^ 

But  the  great,  or  rathef  the  only  queflion  yd  renniaJns  i 
iJSd  the  publication  of  the  chafaaeriftics  give  tie  firrt 
occafldn  to  fuch  refleAiorts  in  Scotland  ?  Was  the  firtf 
information  gentlemen  had  of  the  charaftcrrfdf  the  clergy 
drawn  from  that  performance  ?  Thi^,  which  mufti  hd 
the  very  foundation  df  the  objeftion  we  are  cdnfidering. 
is  not  true  ;  and  indeed  it  i^  not  poffible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  it  fhould  be  tnie.  If  there  l^  any  fuch  thing 
as  corruption  among  the  clergy,  by  negleft  of  duty,  lux- 
ury in  drefs  or  table,  laxnefs  in  principle,  or  licentiouf- 
ncfs  of  practice,  it  can  be  no  fecr'et  to  people  of  figure' 
and  fafhion.  It  is  commonly  in  their  fociety  that  the 
mod  free  converfation  and  unclerical  carriage  is  foundt 
among  gentlemen  of  the  facred  order.  And  though  fome 
of  the  laity  who  regret  fuch  indecencies,  may  have  fa 
much  good  manners  as  to  forbear  upbraiding  them  open- 
ly, and  others  may  perhaps  not  be  difpleafod  at  the  re- 
moval of  all  reftraints,  either  from  the  difcipline  or  ex- 
ample of  minillers  yet  it  is  well  known  how  little  to  their 
advantage  perfons  of  both  forts  have  talked,  long  before 
the  Charafleri  (lies  had  a  being.  So  that,  inileadofany 
public  rebuke  being  the  occafion  of  gentlemen's  forming^ 
a  bad  opinion  of  the  clergy,  the  lall,  on  the  contrary, 
save  a  manifeft  occafion  for  the  firft,  if  it  did  not  mako 
fomething  of  that  kind  indifptenfibly  neceflary. 

Many  wrong  opinions  arife  from  confounding  things 
that  have  fome  relation  to  one  another,  but  are  notwith- 

r^L.  III.  Mm 
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ftanding  eflentially.dillind.  Thus  what  ought  really  to'bi 
imputed  to  the  crime,  is  frequently  imputed  to  the  pdt^ 
0ilhment.  Becaufe  a  bad  opinion  of  the  clergy  leads  men 
to  infidelity,  therefore,  fay  fome^  cover  their  failings,  and 
palliate  their  crimes .  to  expofe  them  is  doing  hurt  to  re* 
iigion.,  On  the  contrary,  I  reckon  it  is  far  more  con-* 
clufive  to  fay,  Becaufe  the  bad  cbara£ters  of  the  clergy 
are  extremely  hurtful  to  religion,  let  them  be  told,  that 
the  greateft  (lri£tnefs  and  purity  of  manners  is  expeded 
from  them ;  and  if  any  will  not  comply,  let  the  guilty 
perfons  be  chaftifed,  that  the  honor  of  the  order  may  be 
pireferved.  I  was  never  better  pleafed  with  a  (lory  thaii 
one  I  have  read  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  regbnt  of 
France.  It  happened,  that  during  his  regency,  one  of 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood  was  convicted  of  com- 
mitting robbery  on  the  highway.  Great  interceflion  was 
Inade  with  the  regent,  to  fave  him  from  the  ignominy  of 
a  public  execution,  which,  it  was  alledged,  would  be  aii 
Indelible  ftain  upon  the  royal  blood.  To  this  the  Duke 
replied,  The  royal  blood  is  indeed  deeply  (lained,  but  Sk 
was  ftained  by  the  commiffion  of  the  crime  ;  the  punifh- 
ment  will  only  ferve  to  wa(h  out  the  ftain  as  far  as  that  is 
now  poflible. 

Chriftians  may,  if  they  pleafe,  learn  what  ought  to  be 
Aeir  own  condufl,  by  obferving  the  contrary  condu£t  of 
infidels,  who  generally  underlland  what  is  the  real  in- 
tereft  of  that  unhappy  caufc.  It  is  of  no  confequence  to 
an  infidel  to  make  it  appear  that  there  are  fome  minifters 
bad  men.  His  great  bufinefs  is,  to  transfer  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  the  whole  order,  and  to  infinuate,  that, 
^  priefts  of  all  religions  are  the  fame."  This  appears 
from  the  general  drain  of  their  writings  and  converfation. 
Neither  is  it  uncommon  to  fee  infidels,  who  on  all  oc- 
tafions  difcover  the  moft  rancorous  malice  againft  minif- 
ters  of  the  gofpel  in  general,  maintain  the  greateft  inti- 
inacy  with  fome  particulars  of  that  denominatioTi.  Whe* 
ther  their  friendfhip  is  an  honor  or  difgrace  to  the  pef* 
fons  fo  diftingui(hed,  I  think  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
fpine.  However,  in  oppofition  to  this  conduft,  every' 
Tital  Ghrillian,  while  be  maintains  upon  bis  mind  the 
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^(eiepeft  feofe  of  the  importance  gnd  ufefulniefs  of  tbf^ 
£icred  office,  (hould,  at  the  fame  time,  hold  in  deteflatip, 
on  thofe  who,  by  an  unworthy  behaviour,  expofe  it  tp^ 
contempt. 

That  I  am  not  lingular  in  this  opinion,  appe^a  fronp.^ 
the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church  ijn  evepy  age.  Wer^^ 
it  not  that  it  might  be  confidered  as  an  unneceflary  ofteilr, 
tation  of  learning,  1  could  eafily  (hew,  from  almoft  every 
writer  renowned  for  .piety  and  worth,  with  what  bold- 
nefs  and  feverity  they  treated  the  corrupt  clergy  of  their 
own  times.  And  what  is  remarkable,  though  their  ch^*' 
rader^  have  now  received  a  fanftion  from  their  antiqultyi' 
and  indeed  a  luQre  from  this  very  zeal  and  fidelity ;  yet 
while  they  lived,  their  inve&iyes  were  confiantly  com- 
plained of  by  the  indolent  or  vicious  of  their  contempo* 
r^ries,  a;  tniurious  to  the  interefls  of  religion.  'ph^tAift 
was  the  cafe  at  the  reformation,  rr^^y  be  eafily  feen  by 
any  who  will  look  but  a  little  intp  the  writings  pf  that 
age. — ^In  our  neighbor  country,  when  Mr.  Richvd 
Baxter  wrote  his  Gildas  Salyianus,  or.  Reformed  PaftoTi 
which  contained  a  very  plain  and  very  fevere  reprehen* 
fion  of  his  brethren  the  clergy,  the  fame  obje£Uon  wag 
made  againil  the  publication  of  i(,  at  leatl  in  the  Englifh 
language,  by  fome  prudent  fofteners.  To  this  he  an- 
fwers,  among  other  things,  as  follows.  ^^  When  the  tax 
^^  is  open  in  the  fight  of  the  world,  it  is  in  vain  to  at-^ 
*^  tempt  to  hide  it ;  and  fuqh  attempts  will  but  aggravate 
*'  it,  and  increafe  our  fliame.  If  the  minifters  of  £n^ 
/^  gland  had  finned  on)y  in  Latin,  I  would  have  made 
^^  (hift  to  have  admotiifhed  them  in  Latin ;  but  if  they 
**  will  fin  in  Englifti,  they  mpft  hear  it  in  Pnglifh.  Un* 
**  pardoned  fin  will  never  Jet  us  reft,  though  we  be  at  ever 
/*  fo  much  care  and  coft  to  cover  it.  Our  fin  will  furelj 
^^  find  us  out,  though  we  find  not  it.  And  if  he  that  con? 
'^  fefleth  and  forfaketh  be  the  man  that  fhall  have  mercy, 
^*  no  wonder  then  if  he  that  covereth  it  profper  not.  If 
♦*  we  be  fo  tender  of  ourfelves,  and  loth  toconfefs,  Go4 
/^  will  be  lefs  tender  of  us,  and  indite  our  confcfllonsfor 
^^  us. — Too  many  that  have  fet  their  hand  to  this  facre^ 
^  wQi'ki  do  fo  obllina^iy  proceed  in  fclf-feekipg,  usi^. 
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i^  gence,  and  pride,  &c,  that  it  is  become  our  neiceflary 
i^  duty  to  adn)omfli  iJiem.  If  we  could  fee  that-  fuch 
i^  woqid  reforiji  without  repropf,  we  could  gladly  fojbear 
•*  the  publifbing  of  their  faults ;  but  when  reproofs  tliem- 
?*  fclves  do  proy.e  (9  inefleQ:uaU  that  they  are  more  pf- 
.V  fended  ^t  the  repropf,  than  at  the  fin,  and  had  rather 
."  that  we  (bould  ce^fe  reproving,  than  themfelves  fhould 
*{  Ce^fe  finningi  I  think  it  is  time  to  (harpen  the  remedy." 

I  ih^ll  produce  but  .one  example  more,  to  which  I  beg 
jd>e  attention  of  thpfp  who  have  been  inadvertently  taught 
j^ptbin)^  th^tpn^e  who  endeavor^  tp  expofe  the  charaders 
of  the  pl^rsy  P^)?Qt  b?  ^  gC>od  man.  Poes  not  all  hidory 
tear  te/lirpopy  to  the  learning,  piety,  apd  worth  of  the 
gentlemen  pjTtliy?  Port-rqyal,  a  fociety  of  Janfenifls,  who, 
a  jittle  n)ore  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  mod  vio- 
lent a.tUck  upon  Mip  Jefuita  in  France;  particularly  jl. 
Pafcp^l,  in  his  Prpyin9iAi  Jitters,, which  are  written  alraoft 
entirely  in  jh^  Wf^y  0^^  wit  and  humor-  Thefe  pieces  are 
il^iU  uniyerfaiiy  ^nnre^  ;  nor  are  they  at  thi§  time  counts 
ed  ^ny  obje/^ion  to  bis  chara£ler  for  piety  and  integrity, 
4.J  tbp  time  of  pvibJifatipn,  however,  the  very  fame  ob- 
j|e£tiops  whi9h  an?  no\y  m^^de  to  this  Chara6lerilUcs,  were 
ippi^etohi^  Writingp.* 

The  rea4?r  rhay  ppffibly  recoUeft,  that  I  hinted  alx)v^, 
^fpfpi^ion,  tjiat  many  are  not  iincere  in  ofiering  this  6b* 
jeflion.  Qp^  re^fon  for  this  fufpicion  I  am  almod  aibamed 
to  mention,  foy  the  reproach  which  it  brings,  in  my  ap* 
iprehenfion,  upon  many  members  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  as  it  is  ^yell  known,  it  is  unnecciTary  to  con* 
Ceal  it,  and  in  my  own  deifence  t  am  intitled  to  repeat  it. 
There  have  bwei^,  within  thefe  few  years,  writings  pub-r 
^iihed  in  Scotland  c}ire£tly  levelled  againft  religion  itfclf, 
taking  a\yay  they^ry  foundations  of  morality,  trc*atingour 
l^eempr's  n^jme  with  contempt  and  dcrifion,  and  bring- 
xnjj;  in  doubt  the  very  l^ing  of  a  God.  Writings  of  this 
kind  have  bp;Qn  publicly  avowed,  and  the  names  of  the 
autbora  prefixed.     Now,  where  has  been  the  zeal  of  the 

•  This  any  man  may  fee>  who  will  look  at  his  eleventh  let- 
ter- and  fome  df  the  fabfequent  ones,  as  well  as  the  notes  on 
i^XD>  wiiich  are  generally  alcribcxl  to  Mr.  Amauld. 
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enemies  of  the  Chara£teriftic8  againft  fuch  writings  ?  Have 
they  moved  for  the  exercife  ofdircipline  againd  the  wri- 
ters  i  Have  they  fupported  the  motion  when  made  by 
others  ?  Are  not  books  in  oppofition  to  the  gofpel,  and 
abufmg  M  clergymen,  as  fuch,  more  contrary  to  the  in« 
terell  of  religion,  than  one  which  only  impeaches  the  fide- 
lity of  a  part  of  that  order,  from  at  lead  a  profefled  concern 
for  the  honor  of  the  whole  ?  Does  not  tliis  tempt  men  to 
fiy,  as  was  faid  an  age  ago  by  Moliere  in  France,  or  by 
Tome  there,  on  occafion  of  a  play  of  his  called  the  Tartuffe, 
That  a  man  may  write  what  he  pleafeth  againft  God  AU 
mighty  in  perfect  fecurity  ;  but  if  he  write  againft  the  cha- 
raders  of  the  clergy  in  power,  he  is  ruined  for  ever. 

Another  reafon  why  I  fufpe£t  the  fincerity  of  the  ene- 
niies  of  the  C.harafteriftics,  when  they  pretend  a  regard 
for  the  intereft  of  religion  as  the  ground  of  their  difplea- 
fure,  is,  that  it  hath  often  happened,  that  both  fpeakers 
^nd  writers  have  charged  another  party  of  the  minifters 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  with  hypocrify  and  deceit,  the 
moft  villainous  of  all  charafters  ;  and  yet  it  never  occur- 
red to  thefe  gentlemen,  that  fuch  a  charge  was  hurtful  to 
the  intereft  of  religion.  I  am  now  to  let  the  reader  into 
a  fecret.  What  very  much  contributed  or  rather  indeed 
what  chiefly  brought  me  to  a  refolution  of  publiftiing  the 
Characters Uics,  was  a  pamphlet  publifhed  a  few  months 
before  it,  called,  A  juft  view  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
church  of  Scoiland.     This  univerfal  uncontradifted  fame 

attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  H n  :  and  the  exprefs  pur- 

pofe  of  it  is,  to  reprcfcnt  a  certain  fct  of  miniilers,  as  agi- 
tators of  the  people,  and  in  general,  as  not  afting  uptm 
confcience,  even  where  they  pretend  it,  bnt  from  a  love 
pf  popularity.  Bclidcs  this  he  tells  a  flory,  which  he 
calls  a  "  fccne  of  iniquity,"  with  the  initial  letters  of  tlic 
names  of  the  perfons  fupppfed  to  be  guilty.  Was  ever 
this  pamphlet  charged  by  my  enemies  as  contrary  to  the 
intereft  of  religion?  It  will  not  be  pretended.  Now,  I 
fiiould  be  glad  to  know,  what  it  is  that  makes  the  difcovery 
of  a  fcene  of  iniquity,  when  committed  by  fome  whom  I 
muft  not  name,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  but  the 
difcovery  of  a  fccne. of  iniquity  committed  by  certain 
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Others,  no  way  contrary  to  it  at  all  ?  I  am  not  able  to  find 
any  reafon  For  this  difierence  of  judgment  but  one,  which - 
h  not  very  honorable  to  them,  viz.  That  perhaps  fcenes 
of  iniquity  fuppofcdto  be  committed  by  them,  are  more 
probable  in  themfelyes,  and  a£tually  obtain  more  credit, 
than  thofe  which  they  alledge  againfl  others.  I  do  not  af« 
firm  that  this  is  the  reafon  :  but  I  thinks  fmce  they  had 
been  the  aggreffors,  both  in  cenfuring  minifters  for  fcru-- 
pling  obedience  to  their  unconflitutional  decifions,  and. 
attacking  their  charaAers  in  print ;  if  fome  namelefs  an- 
thor  thought  fit  to  retaliate  the  injury  in  the  laft  kind,  and 
did  it  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  they  ought  to  have  lain  as  qui* 
et  under  it  as  poffibte,  both  from  equity  and  prudence  ; 
from  equity,  becaufe  they  had  given  the  provocation  ;  and 
from  prudence,  becaufe  in  fa6l  their  conduft  tempted  ma- 
ny  to  fay,  The  charge  muft  have  been  juft,  or  it  would 
kave  been  treated  with  contempt ;  the  flroke  mud  have, 
been  well  aimed,  the  wound  muft  have  been  very  deep,, 
fince  the  fear  continues  fo  long,  and  is  never  like  to  bo 
c.tl  er  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

This,  however,  is  in  itfelf  but  of  fmall  moment.  It 
would  be  of  little  confequence  whether  their  condu£t  had 
been  reafonable  and  confillent  or  not,  if  the  objection  it* 
felf  were  juft.  But  I  hope  it  appears  very  clearly,  fi^om 
what  I  have  offered  above,  that  fuppofmg  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  to  be  unbecoming  their  profeffion,  a  regard  to. 
religion  not  only  permits,  but  loudly  calls  for  a  fevcre 
reprehenfion  of  it.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments 
and  practice  of  the  wifeft  and  beft.men  in  every  age. 
There  have  been  indeed  a  few  exceptions :  but  the  lenity 
which  fonie  excellent  perfons  have  (hewn  to  the  vices  of 
the  clergy,  has  been  generally  reckoned  among  their 
weakneiTes  and  not  their  virtues.  1  mention  this,  left  it 
Ihould  come  into  any  perfon's  mind,  what  is  related  of 
Conllantine  the  Great,  viz.  that  when  he  received  a  bun- 
dle of  papers,  which  he  was  told  contained  accufations 
againll  the  vicious  part  of  the  clergy,  he  publicly  burnt 
them,  after  having  taken  an  oath  that  he  did  not  know 
what  they  contained  ;  and  added,  that  though  he.  ftiould 
fee  a  biftiop  in  the  very  aft  pf  a  crime  that  ftiall  be  name 
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lefs  in  Englilh,*  he  would  cover  him  with  his  ])uf|)lc4 
If  the  account  be  true,  and  this  be  the  charity  which  fome 
plead  for  with  fo  great  eamellnefs,  one  can  hardly  help 
crying  out,  O  Emperor,  great  was  thy  charity  ! 

11.  According  to  the  dittribution  I  made  of  my  fubj^A^ 
the  next  point  is,  To  account  for  the  Chara£teriftic8  be*' 
ing  written  in  an  afliimed  chara£ler  and  ironical  (lyle^ 
•*  If  concern  for  the  intereft  of  religion  prompted  you,** 
fay  fome,  "  to  attack  the  chara£ters  of  the  clergy,  why 
*^  was  it  not  done  in  a  fertous  way  ?  Would  it  not  have 
•*  been  better,  gravely  to  have  convifted  them  of  their  fin^ 
'*  and  warned  them  of  their  danger,  than  to  fet  then  in  a 
*^  ridiculous  point  of  light,  and  expofe  them  to  the  pub* 
"  lie  fcom  ?"  This  objeftion,  I  am  fenfible,  made  an 
impreffion  on  fome  well-meaning  perfons;  and  therefor^ 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  it  with  care.  A  very  good 
man,  when  he  firll  read  the  Charad^eridics,  exprefled 
himfelf  thus  :  **  Alas  !  if  there  was  occafion  given  for  it, 
"  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  had  recourfe  to 
**  prayer  than  to  fatire?  In  general,  I  humbly  appre<# 
hend,  there  is  no  oppofition  between  thefe  two  means ; 
and  therefore,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  employ  both* 
Let  me  therefore  intreat  the  attention  of  the  reader,  while 
I  brie6y  confider,  firft,  the  lawfulnefs  of  employing  ridi* 
culein  fuch  a  caufe;  and  fecondiy,  what  particular  cir« 
cumdances  concurred  to  render  it  the  mod  proper  me-» 
tbod,  if  not  in  a  manner  neceflary,  in  the  inllance  before 
lis. 

That  it  is  a  lawful  thing  to  employ  ridicule  in  fuch  a 
caufe,  is  evident  from  the  very  higheft  authority.  There 
are  many  inftances  of  irony  in  the  facred  writings.  lit 
the  third  chapter  of  Genefis,  ver.  22.  we  have  an  expref- 
fion  ufed  by  God  himfelf,  which  interpreters  do  generally 
fuppofe  to  be  in  irony  :  and  as  it  is  of  the  moll  fevere 
and  penetrating  kind,  in  a  mod  deplorable  calamity,  fo 
I  cannot  well  imagine  what  other  rational  meaning  can 
be  put  upon  the  words :  *^  And  the  Lord  God  faid.  Be* 
•*  hold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
"  and  evil.''     It  mud  be  remembered,  that  Adam  had 

*  Alienum  torum  labcfadlautem. 
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broke  his  Maker's  command,  from  a  footifh  eipeftatidn^ 
tipon  the  devil's  promife,  of  becoming  like  God.  On  this, 
til  ancient  interpreter  fays,  "Adam  deferved  to  bederi« 
^^  ded  in  this  rhahner ;  and  he  was  made  more  deeply 
•*  fenllble  of  his  folly  by  this  ironical  expreffion,  than  by 
**  any  other  that  could  have  been  ufed."  The  conduft 
ef  Elijah,  and  his  treatment  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  is 
another  known  example  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  record- 
ed, I  Kings  xviii.  27.  "  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  noon, 
*♦  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  faid,  Cry  aloud  :  for  he 
*^  is  a  God,  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing,  or  he  is 
*•  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  fleepeth,  and  muft  be 
**  awaked." 

There  are  feveral  inftances  of  the  fame  Ttranner  of 
ipeaking  in  the  prophetical  books  ;  particularly^  the  pro- 
phet Ifs^xah,  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  at  great  length, 
expofes  the  fottifh  folly  of  idolaters.  The  paflages  are 
well  known  ;  as  are  alfo  fome  in  the  at)o(lolic  writings ; 
and  therefore  I  omit  them  for  the  fake  of  brevity  :  and  on- 
ly  mention  an  expreflion  of  our  Saviour  himfclf,  who, 
though  a  man  of  forrows,  and  in  a  (late  of  humiliation, 
yet  in  fome  places  ufes  a  Janguage  plainly  ironical  %  as  in 
John  X.  32.  "  Many  good  works  have  I  Ihewed  you  from 
'*  my  Father  ;  for  which  of  thefe  works  do  ye  ftone  me  ?'• 
It  was  certainly  making  them  very  ridiculous,  to  alk 
them,  for  which  of  his  good  works  they  propofed  to  flone 
him,  as  well  as  it  was  the  ftrongell  way  of  fignifying  that 
he  had  never  done  any  Works  among  them  but  fuch  as 
were  good. 

After  thefe  examples,  none  will  be  furprifed  when  I  fay, 
that  the  mod  grave  and  venerable  of  the  fathers  have  not 
only  wrote  in  thii  manner  themfelvcs,  but  aflcrted  its  ne- 
ceffity  and  ufe.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  man 
only  read  St.  Jerom,  in  his  letters,  and  his  writings  againft 
Jovian  and  die  Pelagians  ;  TertuUian,  in  his  apology 
againft  the  folly  of  idolaters  ;  Aguftine,  Irenaeus,  and 
Bernard,  and  many  others  of  the  mod  approved  charac- 
ters. It  is  indeed  founded  upon  the  plained  reafon. — 
There  is  commonly  a  pride  and  felf-fufficiency  in  men 
under  the  dominion  of  error,  which  makes  them  deaf  to 
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advice^  and  impregnable  to  grave  and  ferious  reafoning  : 
neitlier.is  there  a;ny  getting  at  them  till  their  pride  ia 
levelled  a  little  by  this  difmaying  weapon.  But  left  the 
reader  (hould  be  lefs  willing  to  yield  to  my  reafoning  than 
to.  that  of  greater  men,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  tranflate  three 
paffages  from  three  different  writers  in  dillant  ages,  which 
could  not  be  more  applicable  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  than  they  are  to  my  prefent  purpofe, 

Thefirft  is  from  TertuUian :  "That  which  I  have 
"  done,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  play  before  the  real  combat. 
**  I  have  rather  pointed  out  the  wounds  which  might  be 
**  given  you,  than  given  them  in  effeft.  If  there  are 
"  places  which  oblige  people  to  laugh,  it  is  becaufe  the 
**  fubjefts  themfclves  are  ridiculous.  There  are  many 
"  things  which  ought  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
**  mockery,  through  fear  of  giving  them  weight,  and 
*'  making  them  important  by  ferioufly  debating  them. 
**  Nothing  is  more  juftly  due  to  vanity  than  derifion ;  and 
"  it  belongs  to  the  truth  to  fmile,  becaufe  it  is  chearful^ 
•'  and  to  defpife  its  enemies,  becaufe  it  is  affured  of  vi£to- 
"  ry.  It  is  true,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  raillery . 
**  be  not  low,  and  unworthy  of  the  truth ;  but  if  that  be 
*'  attended  to,  ancf  one  can  ufe  it  with  addrefs  and  deli- 
**  cacy,  it  is  a  duty  to  do  fo." 

'J^he  Second  paffage  is  from  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ''  Who  will  dare  to  fay,  that  the  truth 
*^  ought  to  remain  defencelefs  againft  the  attacks  of  falf-  , 
"  hood  ?  That  the  enemies  of  religion  fhall  be  permitted 
"  to  terrify  the  faithful  with  ftrong  words,  and  to  entice 
*'  or  feduce  them  by  agreeable  turns  of  wit  ;  but  that  be- 
*'  lievers  ought  never  to  write  but  widi  fucU  a  coldnefs  of 
*'  ilyle  as  to  lull  the  reader  afleep  ?" 

The  third  paflage  is  from  Pafcal,  in  the  eleventh  of 
his  Provincial  Letters:  "  As  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  are 
'*  the  proper  objects  both  of  love  and  refpeft,  fo  the  errors 
**  which  are  oppofue  to  ihem  are  tlie  objedtsboth  of  hatred 
"  and  contempt.  There  are  two  dillindt  qualities  ia 
*'  the  firit,  a  divine  beaaty  which  renders  them  amiable, 
"  and  a  facred  majefty  which  renders  them\enerable ; 
"  there  are  alfo  in  the  lall,  a  guilt  and  impiety  which 
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^  renders  them  horrible,  and  a  delufion  and  folly  whict^ 
*•  renders  them  filly  and  contemptible.  Wherefore,  as 
'*»  the  faints  have  always,  for  truth,  the  united  aflPeftions 
^*  of  love  and  fear  ;  fo,  for  error,  they  have  alfo  the  cor- 
"  refpondent  fentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt.  Thcif 
•'  zeal  equally  difpofes  them  to  refill  the  malice  of  bad 
"  men  with  boldnefs  and  courage,  and  to  difcredit  their 
•*  folly  by  derifron  and  fcorn." 

That  it  is  lawful  in  fome  cafes  to  ufe  ridicule,  I  hope 
is  now  fufficiently  proved^  The  truth  is,  though  it  ia 
common  and  natural  for  men  to  cry  out.  That  this  is  an 
unbecoming  manner  of  handling  the  fubjeft,  when  rfieir 
own  miflakes  are  expofed ;  yet  I  have  met  with  very  few 
controverfial  writers,  who  do  not,  in  proportion  to  their 
ikill,  endeavor  to  enlift  ridicule  in  the  fervice  of  reafon. 
It  is  often  indeed  a  forry  and  motley  mixture  of  frravc 
and  comic;  but  it  fufficiently  (hews  the  natural  fenfe 
men  have  of  the  propriety,  not  only  of  contradidling  what 
isfalfe,but  fmiling  at  what  isabfurd:  I  might  therefore 
very  juftly  reft  my  defence  here.  It  was,  in  the  fifft 
place  my  bufinefs  to  judge,  whether  there  was  fufficient 
occafion  given  for  fuch  an  attempt,  ja^well  as,  whether 
I  was  endowed  with  proper  talents  for  the  execution. 
After  this,  it  fell  of  courfe  to  the  readers  to  determine^ 
how  far  I  had  judged  right  in  either,  or  both  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars. 

But  as,  in  faft,  it  was  not  merely  the  lawfulnefs  of  the 
thing  in  general,  nor  any  confidence  of  my  own  untried 
ability  in  that  way  of  writing,  that  determined  me  to  make 
choice  of  it,  but  fome  particular  circumflances  that  feem- 
cd  to  render  it  neceffary.  I  fhall  now  take  the  liberty 
of  laying  them  before  the  reader.  The  firft  of  them  is 
the  reigning  tafle  of  the  age.  Nothing  is  more  plain^ 
than  that  a  certain  levity  of  mind  prevails  at  prefent 
amonor  all  ranks ;  which  makes  it  very  hard  to-  fix  their 
attention  on  any  \\\\t\^  that  is  ferious.  The  very  title  of 
a  grave  difcourfe  is  fufficient  to  difguft  many,  and  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  ever  inquiring  what  it  contains  :  fo  that 
though  1  refolve  to  adhere  to  my  promife  at  firft  fctting 
Mt,  I  am  this  moment  v/riting  with  but  little  hope,  that 
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above  one  twentieth  part  of  the  readers  of  the  former 
treatife  will  vouchfafe  it  a  perufal.  Nay,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  many  will  deny  this  to  be  the  work  of  the  former 
author;  and  affirm,  that  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  point  of 
ftyle ;  that  is  to  fay,  no  ftyle  appears  to  them  juft  or 
pure,  but  that  which  is  humorous  and  poignant. 

Befides  jevity,  or  an  averfion  to  what  is  ferious,  tlierf 
is  another  charaSeriftic  of  the  prefent  age,  which  is  per- 
haps the  child  of  the  former ;  I  mean  fl:)th,  or  an  unwil. 
lingnefs  to  4>e(low  great  or  long  application  of  mind  upoa 
any  fubjed:,  be  it  what  it  will.  .  This  difpofition  has  beea 
wonderfully  gratified,  and  wooderJully  increafed  by  the 
.generality  of  writers  among  us  for  fom^  time  pail.  This 
autborsof  periodical  publications,  fuch  as  reviews,  maga* 
2ines,  and  even  common  newfpapers,  for  their  own  in# 
tereft,  have  long  vied  with  one  another  in  the  variety  and 
Jivelinefs  of  the  pieces  which  make  up  their  feveral  col- 
ieAions.  From  perufmg  thefe,  it  is  fo  eafy  to  get  a  little 
Superficial  knowledge  of  every  fuhjedt,  that  few  look  any 
;&rther  for  the  means  of  fornxing  their  opinions  in  reU- 
^ion,  government,  or  learning.  Another  fpecies  of  com*- 
pofition,  proceeding  upon  the  fame  principles,  is  novel- 
writing.  What  an  inundation  of  thefe  we  have  had  thefe 
■twenty  years  pafl  in  Great-Britain,,  is  fufficiently  knowtv 
It  would  even  be  an  entertainment  to  enumerate  them 
hy  their  titles,  and  fee  whs^t  proportion  they  make  of  the 
whole  new  books  in  any  given  period  of  time. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  an  i^. 
:tending  author  mull  have  before  his  eyes.  Thofe  who 
have  long  had  tlieir  appetites  quickened  by  variety  of 
diflies,  and  the  n^ll  pleafing  fauces,  are  not  able  to  re- 
lilh  plainer,  though,  to  thofe  who  can  ufe  it,  far  better 
and  more  folid  food.  This  made  it  neceflary  for  me  to 
fall  upon  a  method  of  compofition  which  might  havjs 
ibme  chance  to  procure  the  attention  of  the  public ;  an^ 
I  could  think  of  none  more  proper  than  irony  ;  which, 
when  well  executed,  is  almoll  univerfally  pleafing.  Be- 
fides, I  mud  acknowledge,  that  the  conduA  of  the  prc^* 
vailing  party  did  olten  appear  to  me  in  a  very  ridiculoMS 
iigbt ;  and  never  more  fo,  than  when  th^  Chara^^ciil^Ki 
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were  publlflied.  Moderation  had  been  long  a  fafliionable 
or  cant  phrafe  among  them;  and  yet  they  were  run- 
ning  headlong  into  the  moft  violent  and  tyrannical  mca* 
lures.  They  made  great  pretences  to  charity,  and  a  lar^ 
inanner  of  thinking ;  and  as  a  tellimony  of  it,  very  mcK 
tieftly  fuppofed,  that  all  who  did  not  form  the  fame  opinU 
ons  in  religion  and  government  with  themfelves,  were- 
weak  filly  fools,  except  two  or  three  knaves  who  had  the 
direfilion  of  the  reft.  This,  I  do  affirm,  was  not  barely 
hinted,  but  openly  and  confidently  affertcd  ;  fo  that  I  ne- 
Vcr  knew  greater  bigots,  in  the  proper  and  genuine  fcnfe 
of  that  word.  How  far  my  attempt  would  be  fuccefsful, 
could  only  beguefled  at;  but  I  imagined,  that  if  I  could 
exhibit  them  to  ^he  public  in  the  fame  light  in  which  they 
appeared  to  myfclf,  they  would  make  a  pretty  comicail 
figure  :  and  fo  it  happened  in  feft.  My  firft  intention 
was  only  to  have  publiftied,  in  May  1753,  a  half  fheet, 
containing  the  maxims  themfelves,  under  the  title  of,  **  A 
*'  lift  of  ielf-evident  truths :"  but  that  having  been  neg- 
ledted,  upon  the  provocation  hinted  at  above,  theilluflra- 
tions  were  added,  and  fent  abroad  a  few  months  afterwards, 
in  the  form  they  now  bear. 

Another  circumftance  which  feemed  to  render  this  way 
of  writing  neceflary,  was  the  little  regard  that  had  been 
paid  to  feveral  well  written  treatifes  of  a  ferious  kind.  The 
perfons  chiefly  pointed  at  in  the  Charafteriftics  had  greatly 
relaxed  difcipline  in  point  of  morals ;  had,  by  a  courfe 
of  decifions,  planted  the  country  with  ufelefs  minifters  ; 
and  though  the  whole  office  of  ordii^ation  proceeds  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  a  call  from  the  people,  gravely  admit- 
ted them  without  any  call  at  all.  This,  when  done  as 
a  part  of  the  public  worfliip  of  God,  as  it  always  is,  muft  be 
confidered  by  every  impartial  perfon,  not  only  as  a  piece 
of  grofs  abfurdity,  and  mocking  of  the  ])eople,  but  a  piece 
of  flagrant  im[)iety,  and  mockin;T  of  God.  Confcienti- 
ous  minifters  abfented  themfelves  from  thefe  pretended 
ordinations,  till  at  laft  it  came  into  the  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies to  force  them  to  be  prefent  under  pain  of  the  high- 
eft  cenfures  of  the  church*-  They  had  the  hardinefs  all 
the  while  to  affirm,  that  this  \vas  abfolutely  neceflfary  to 
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ftippoit.the  confiitutton  ;  although  every  man  muft  agree, 
that  if  any  of  our  fathers,  who  lived  about  fifty  yeart 
ago,  were  to  rife  up  out  of  his  graVe,  he  would  fay,  it 
wa3  the  conftitution  turned  upfide  down.  Many  at* 
tempts  had  been  made  to  reafon  with  them,  and  clear  ap- 
peals  to  the  hidory  and  Handing  a£\s  of  the  church  ;  but 
all  were  trodden  underfoot  by  the  decifions  of  the  annual 
aifemblies,  in  their  judicative  capacity.  Nay,  they  at 
laft  became  fo  confident  of  their  own  power,  and  fo  deaf 
to  all  reafoning  on  the  fubje6l,  that  they  refufed  even  to 
read  what  was  written  by  thofe  of  different  fentiments ; 
and  when  they  did  read  it,  difdained  to  make  any  anfwer 
to  it,  or  attempt  to  convince  them  any  other  way  than 
by  the  unanfweraHe  argument  of  depofition.  This  in- 
duced me  to  write  in  a  manner  that  has  obliged  them  tQ 
bear  whether  they  will  or  not ;  and  though  it  has  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  bring  them  to  conviction,  I  am  fure  it  wa$ 
no  more  than  well  nierited  corredlion. 

One  other  reafon  I  Ihall  mention  for  making  choice  of 
this  way  of  writing,  was  drawn  from  the  modern  no- 
tions of  philofophy,  whieh  had  fo  greatly  contributed  to 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  The  great  patron  and  ad- 
vocate for  thefe  was  Lx)rd  Shaftfbury,  one  of  whofe  lead- 
ing principles  it  is,  that  *'  Ridicule  is  the  ted  of  truth.** 
This  principle  of  his  had  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  man  converfant  in  the 
literary  world,  who  has  not  heard  it  a  thoufand  times 
defended  in  converfation.  I  was  therefore  willing  to  try 
how  they  themfclves  could  (land  the  edge  of  this  weapon ; 
hoping,  that  if  it  did  not  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
the  other  parts  of  their  conduct,  it  might  at  lead  put  them 
out  of  conceit  with  this  particular  opinion.  The  laft  pf 
thefe  I  do  really  think  the  publication  of  the  Charafter- 
illics  has,  in  a  great  meafure  effc£ted  ;  at  Icaft  within  my 
narrow  fphere  of  converfation.  It  is  but  feldom  we  now 
I}car  it  pretended,  that  ridicule  is  the  teft  of  truth.  If 
they  have  no:  renounced  this  opinion,  they  at  leaft  kjcep 
it  more  to  themfelves,  and  are  lefs  infolent  upon  it  irt 
their  treatment  of  others* 
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I  hope  the  reader  will  not  imagine,  that,  by  wrefting 
this  principle  out  of  the  hands  of  my  adverfaries,  I  ia-  - 
tend  to  adopt  it  myfelf.  There  may  be  truth  in  it  in 
an  equivocal  fenfe ;  for  to  be  fure  nbthing  that  is  true 
can  be  really  ridiculous  :  but  there  are  few  things  more 
pernicious  than  this  principle,  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
fiood  and  applied.  It  is  moll  certain,  that  many  things 
both  true  and  excellent  may,  by  a  perfon  poffeffed  of 
the  talent  of  humor,  be  made  apparently  ridiculous  :  and 
this  will  have  its  full  effccl  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind; 
who  are  not  able  to  difcaver  where  the  fallacy  lies,  Dr^ 
Brown,  in  his  Eflays  on  the  Cbarafterillics,  fi^ys  with 
great  propriety.  That  ridicule  is  not  fitted  for  the  difi:o« 
very  of  truth;  for,  fo  far  as  it  is  dillinguiftied  from  rea- 
fooing,  it  '*  is  only  putting  imagination  in  the  place  of 
**  reafon  ;"  than  which  few  things  are  more  ready  to  lead 
us  adray.  But  he  allows,  that  it  is  very  proper  to  "  dif* 
**  grace  known  falfiiood  :"  and  as  the  application  of  it  to 
this  purpofc  is  warranted  by  the  judgment  and  example, 
of  the  lx:ll  and  wiled  men  in  all  ages,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  making  ufe  of  the  fame  privilege.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  there  has  been  any  charafter  of  real 
worth,  or  any  meafure  truly  commendable,  ridiculed  ia 
the  trealife  now  under  confideration,  let  this  be  (hown  by 
clear  and  plain  deductions  of  realbn,  and  I  am  ready  to 
repent  of  it,  and  renounce  it. 

HI.  This  leads  nie  to  the  third  and  lall  part  of  my  de- 
fence,  viz.  To  fhow  what  occafion  was  given  for  fuch  a 
treatife  among  us.  This  I  confefc  to  be  abfolutely  neccf- 
fary,  as  it  is  plainly  applied,  in  the  title-page,  to  the 
church  of  Scotland.  Jt  will  be  in  vain  to  have  fliown» 
that  there  is  nothing  finful  or  hurtful  in  attacking  the  cha- 
racters of  clergymen,  where  they  aCl  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  their  office,  or  that  this  may  lawfully  be  done 
even  in  the  way  of  ridicule.  Tlie  queflion  will  ftill  be^; 
Have  the  minillers  of  the  church  of  Scotland  really  de- 
ferved  it  ?  Very  great  diflicultics,  however,  picfent  them- 
felvcs  in  this  branch  of  the  fubjeil.  There  are  many 
things  d'jmonllra'oly  true,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  ainrm, 
at  Jeall  ia  foiiie  places..     Upon  the  fuppofition,  diat.ths 
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prevailing  party  in  this  church  is  of  the  fpirit  and  difpofi- 
tion  painted  in  the  Charafteriliics,  one  would  think,  a 
man  who  ftiould  upbraid  them  with  their  faults  in  a  di- 
reft  manner,  would  be  in  a  Torry  fituation  if  ever  they 
Ihould  be  his  judges.  The  "  Veritas  convitii"  would  do 
him  very  little  fervice,  or  rather  would  only  ferve  to  en- 
venom their  refentment.  Have  they  been  already  fo  en-' 
raged  againft  me  for  a  little  pleafant  raillery  ?  and  am  I 
(o  mad  as  to  hope  to  defend  myfelf,  by  bringing  againft 
the  fame  perfons  a  ferious  and  deliberate  accufation  ? 
However  formidable  this  difficulty  may  appear,  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  any  meafure  of 
impartiality  and  candor,  after  weighing  what  is  now  to' 
be  ofiFercd,  may  be  more  inclined  to  forgive  the  attack  al- 
ready made ;  and,  by  breaking  their  attachment  to  the 
iBoft  corrupt  members,  recover  the  merit  and  dignity  of 
tbcf[eneral  body. 

With  this  view  let  mc  make  a  preliminary  remark.— 
Many  from  the  beginning  either  really  did,  or  at  leaft 
aflfefted  to  fuppofe,  that  all  who  joined  in  the  meafuresi 
carried  on  by  the  majority  in  our  general  aflemblies,  were 
reprefented  in  the  Charafteriftics,  as  infedled  with  every 
bad  principle  or  pradtice  fatirized  through  the  whole.  No- 
thing was  farther  from  the  writer's  mind.  An  anfwer  to 
that  objection,  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the  performance  would 
admit',  was  ini'ertedin  the  preface  to  the  fecond  edition  of 
the  bookitfelf;  and  I  fhall  now  deliver  my  judgment  up- 
on the  point,  without  the  leaft  ambiguity.  The  political 
meafures  which  have  been  carrying  on  for  thefe  thirty  yearg 
paft  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  appear  to  me  to  be  ruinoua 
to  the  interefts  of  religion.  At  the  fame  time  1  am  fen- 
fible,  that  there  are  many  worthy  and  good  men  who  join 
in  mod  of  thofe  meafures  ;  and  one  great  end  of  the  Cha- 
ratterirtics  was,  to  open  the  eyes  of  fuch  perfons,  both  on 
their  employment  and  company. 

Atrainofcircum (lances,  not  always  in  our  own  pow- 
er, fometimes  leads  good  men  themlelves  to  fupport  the 
moft  corrupt  part  of  a  church  in  their  public  meafures. 
The  boundaries  of  prudence  and  zeal  are  not  eafily  fixed. 
Union  of  opinion  in  politics^  often  eftabliihes  a  coniiex- 
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ion  between  men  of  very  oppofite  principles  in  religion 
ind  morals :  and  there  are  lew  greater  inilances  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  than  the  readinefs  of  men  to 
give  proteilion  and  countenance  to  thofe  who  are  worfe 
Uian  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  ftaunch  friends  to  their 
party  views.  Such  complacency  do  feme  take  in  this,  as- 
an  exertion  of  Chriflian  charity  and  tenderncfs,  that  it  i»- 
wonderful  to  think  what  they  will  do,  and  much  more 
wonderful  that  they  are  not  afliamed  of  it,  but  openly, 
and  to  all  appearance  honeflly,  defend  it. 

Whatever  unites  them  with  one  party,  alienates  their 
affeflion  from,  and  interrupts  their  correfpondence  with 
the  oppofite  :  hence  extremes  are  produced  on  both  hands. 
Perfons  of  fierce  and  violent  tempers,  in  their  zeal,  throir 
out  indifcriminate  refleftions  ;  and  thofe  engaged  in  ano* 
llier  inlerell,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  accufation,  as  the 
mere  effedl  of  party-malice  and  refentment.  Nay,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  it  is  fomewhat  natural  for  clergymen, 
to  be  more  eafily  irritable  at  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  rife 
above  them  in  apparent  concern  for  religion,  and  zeal  for 
promoting  it,  than  at  thofe  who  fall  below  them.  The 
firll  are  a  reproach  to  their  own  conduct  and  charadler, 
the  other  are  a  foil  to  it.  So  that  every  one  who  efpoufes 
any  bold  or  vigorous  meafure,  may  lay  his  account  with  a 
fenfible  coldnefs,  even  from  fuch  of  his  brethren  as  are  in 
the  next  immediate  degree  below  him. 

Another  very  confiderable  difficulty  lies  in  my  way. 
The  more  the  complaint  of  degeneracy  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  jud,  the  more  difficult,  in  one  refpect,  it  will 
be  to  carry  a  conviftion  of  it  to  the  minds,  either  of  thofe 
who  are  guilty  of  it,  or  thofe  who  obfcrve  it.  The  cor- 
ruption of  a  church  always  implies,  a  li;;ht  fenfc  of  the  evil 
of  fin  ;  and  therefore,  however  plainly  I  may  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  fuch  and  fuch  fa6\s  are  done,  it  will  be  hard  to 
convince  many  tiiat  they  are  wrong,  at  leaft  in  any  great 
deprce.  Many  a  clergyman  will  not  yield  the  one  hssXX 
of  thofe  things  to  be  fins  that  were  admitted  to  be  fo  a  cen- 
tury ajo  ;  nor  do  they  lee  the  one  half  of  the  evil  of  fin, 
cither  in  clerjry  or  laity,  that  was  once  taken  for  granted. 
Thofe  who  have  not  the  fame  ideas  of  morality,  can  never 
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Be  fappdfed  to  have  ah  equal  impreflion  of  the  infuffici* 
ency  of  the  fame  degree  of  it.  Thofe  who  look  upon 
family  wor(hip,  for  inllance,  as  an  unneccflary  piece  of 
devotion,  wiH  never  be- brought  to  imagine,  that  "an  aifera- 
biy  is  one  Whit  worfe  for  confiding  of  fo  many  membet^ 
who  habitually  negleft  that  duty,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  ufe  fo  old-fafliioned  a  phrafe.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  I  fliould  produce  the  names  and  fimames  of  thofe 
clergy  who,  mounted  upon  their  courfers  at  the  public  ra*» 
ces,  join  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  and  are  well  fkilled  in 
all  the  terms  of  that  honorable  art ;  though  I  fliould  name 
thofe  who  are  to  be  found  at  routs  and  drums,  and  other 
polite  aflTembHes  of  the  fame  nature,  and  can  defcant  with 
greater  cleamefs  on  the  laws  of  the  gaiming-table  than  the 
Bible,  iriftead  of  being  commanded  to  produce  a  proof  of 
the  fa£ts,  I  fliould  expc£t  to  find  many  who  denied  tbft 
relevancy  of  the  crimes. 

For  this  reafon,  before  We  go  farther,  pefhaps  it  will  ndt 
be  improper  to  introduce  a  general  obfervation.  If  we 
confider  the  circumflances  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  we 
may,  from  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  ex^ 
penence  of  paft  ages,  faftily  aflirm,  flie  is  in  a  lax  and 
degenerate  ftate.  If  it  were  not  fo,  it  would  be  a  mi'* 
racle.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  further,  and  to  fay, 
it  would  be  fuch  a  miracle  as  never  happened  befonf* 
We  in  this  church  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  outward 
profperity  for  more  than  feventy  years  ;  and  during  all 
that  time,  have  not  only  been  free  from  perfecution,  but 
have  enjoyed  the  favOr  and  protedlion  of  the  civil  powei'. 
If  this  long  courfe  of  temporal  profperity  has  had  nO 
effe£t  in  bringing  on  a  depravation  of  our  manners,  it 
mud  needs  be  a  miracle ;  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things  ;  and  he  that  will  pretend  to  find 
a  period,  when  any  fuch  thing  happened  before,  will,  I 
am  confident,  be  unfuccefsful.  The  primitive  church 
was  never  long  without  perfecution  during  the  three  firft 
centuries ;  yet  they  had  a  trial  how  they  could  bear  prof* 
perity,  in  the  interval  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  perfe« 
cution,  immediately  before  that  dreadful  one  which  they 
fuffered  under  the  -Emperor  Dioclefiaflu     And  hiftorjT 
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inforros  us,  that  though  they  bad  not  then  any  civil  efia« 
bliihmenc,  yet  the  eafe  and  profperity  which  they  enjoyed 
bad  a  moll  fatal  inSuence  upon  their  manners. 

So  long  as  a  minifter  is  only  in  the  pod  of  greateft  dan- 
ger, there  will  be  lefs  hazard  of  worldly  men  endeavoring 
to  pulh  themfelves  into  that  fituation  :  but  as  foon  as  that 
office  begins  to  be  confidered  as  a  quiet  and  fafe  fettlement 
for  this  life,  how  can  it  be  but  many,  from  no  higher  end 
than  worldly  interell,  wilt  get  and  keep  pofleffion  of  it  i 
Therefore,  though  I  were  living  in  Japan,  and  knew  no*. 
thing  elfe  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  that  (he  had  en- 
joyed  fuch  a  courfe  of  outward  profperity,  I  would  as  cer- 
tainly conclude,  that  a  corruption  of  manners  was  affect- 
ing even  the  clergy,  as  I  would  that  iron  which  \i^  been 
long  out  of  the  furnace,  and  had  not  been  f ubbed  or 
fcoured,  would  be  growing  rufty. 

After  all,  it  is  fomewhat  flrange,  that  this  performance 
ibould  fland  in  need  of  an  apology,  or  that  the  accufation 
againft  it  fhould  be  fo  often  rei^eated^  Timt  the  author 
mull  be  a  bad  man  ;  and  that  it  is  hurtful  to  the  intereft 
of  religion.  This  is  certainly  the  clamor  of  the  guilty^ 
and  not  the  judgment  of  the  candid.  Tliere  is  no  fuch 
apprchenfion  of  the  thing  being  criminal  among  thofe 
who  2^re  the  nioft  unprejudiced  and  impartial  judges  ;  I 
meavi  the  laity.  It  is  well  known,  with  how  much  ap* 
probation  it  was  read  by  them,  when  firft  publiflied  ;  and 
notwithilanding  the  love  of  defamation,  which  is  natural 
to  mankind,  I  am  perfuaded  its  admirers  would  have  been 
of  quite  a  different  clafs  than  they  generally  were,  if  it  had 
been  againll  the  interell  of  religion  ;  and  that  it  would 
have  had  no  admirers  at  all,  if  it  had  been  a  fatire  without 
an  obje£L 

L^tus  fiippofe  any  perfon  had  taken  into  his  head  ta 
write  a  falire  againd  the  minifiers  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  bad  thought  proper  to  reprcfent  them  in  an 
opgofite  light ;  luppofe  he  had  reprefented  diem  as  having 
arrived  to  fueh  a  degree  of  bigotry,  as  to  believe,  that 
po  perfon  could  be  faved  who  had  the  Jcall  doubt  of  any 
<Jiing  contained  in  the  large  fyJlems  of  Pifttt  and  Tur* 
X^tinc.{  asfofeverc  difciplinarians,  that  tliey  were  conli« 
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naally  harrafing  gentlemen  and  noblemen,  anfl  fummon- 
ing  them  before  their  feffions,  for  but  walking  out  in  thcif 
gardens  a  little  after  fermon  on  the  Lord*^  day,  or  fitting 
half  an  hour  too  long  at  their  bottle  after  dmfier  on  other 
<lays  ;  as  fo  rip:id  and  m«tified  in  their  own  lives,  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  bringing  back  the  moiikifh  aiifte^ 
rity  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Whether  would  the  author 
of  fuch  a  panphlet  have  been  reckoned  found  in  his 
judgment  ?  Would  any  body  hav«  been  fo  idle  as  to 
j^adit  ?  or,  if  they  did,  would  they  not  haw  underftood' 
it  backwards  I  Whereas,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  there  was  a' 
teilimony  given  to  the  truth  add  juflice  of  the  cliaradlers 
drawn,  by  the  aflent  and  approbation  of  almoft  eveiy 
reader. 

The  laity  were  not  the  only  witnefles  of  its  propriety  r 
many  of  the  mod  eminent  and  refpeclablc  of  the  clergy  of 
our  neighbor- country,  gave  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Gha- 
ra£teriilics.  I  have  been  well  informed,  that  the  Bifliop 
of  L-  n,  in  converfation  with  a  nobleman  of  our'  6wk 
country,^ve  it  a  high  commendation ;  and  added  with'aT:^ 
'^  It  feems  only  diredled  againft  a  eertain  party  of  thd 
**  church  of  Scotkind  ;  but  we  have  many  in  England  hy 
**  whom  the  charaders  are  very  aj^licable.**  It  is  affo 
faid  by  thofe  who  dcfcrve  credit,  that  the  Bifhop'  tH 
O  ■  d  fpoke  much  in  the  fann?  way;  and  faitf.  He  wiftiv 
ed  their  own  clergy  would  read  it  for  their  inftruAitih  atidP 
oorredion.  And  feveral  have  feen  a  letter  from  the  pre- 
fent Bifliop  of  G r,  then  Dr.  W — >^n,  one  of  thd 

moll  eminent  authors  of  this  age,  to  a  minifter  in  Scotlandj 
in  which  he  commends  the  performance,  and,  particuliarly 
ufes  tliefe  words :  **  A  fine  piece  of  raillery  againft  a 
**  party  to  which  we  are  no  llrangers  here." 

Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  perl'ons,  eminent  fof 
worth  and  penetration,  woukl  have  approved  a  thing  fo 
evidently  criminal  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  think  thistraft? 
Or  are  there  indeed  perfens  of  the  charafters  there  repre* 
fented  in  the  church  of  England,  and  none  in  the  church 
ot  Scotland  ?  Shall  the  perfbiis  above  named  openly 
aiffirm,  there  are  many  fucli  in  England ;  and  mull  the 
man  be  condemned,  without  hearing,  and  without  merc/p 
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who  is  fufpefled  of  hinting  there  are  ibine  fuch'in  faev 
fifter-church  ?  I  have  often  indeed  reflefted,  with  fomo 
furprife,  on  the  di&rent  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland 
and  in  England.  I  have  feen  many  books  printed  in 
England,  with  the  names  of  the  authors,  which  plainly 
^d  without  ambiguity  affirm,  that  there  are  feme  of  the 
clergy  prpud,  ambitious,  time-fervers,  and  tools  of  thoie 
in  power ;  fome  of  them  lazy  and  flotbful,  lovers  of  eaib 
and  pleafure  ;  fome  pf  them  fcandalous  and  difiblute  in 
their  manners ;  fome  of  them  wholly  ignorant  and  infuffi* 
cient ;  and  that  all  are  tolerated  t^  thofe  who  prefide, 
'jThefe  things  they  affirm,  without  the  lead,  danper^orap* 
prehenfion  of  it.  But  were  any  man  to  publifh  a  book 
that  had  the  tenth  part  of  fuch  feverity  in  it,  in  Scotland* 
he  ought,  at  the  f^n)e  time^  to  have  a  fliip  hired  to  fly  to 
another  country. 

But  the  firqngeft  of  all  general  proo&  of  the  juftice  of 
t^e  fatire  in  the  Charaderiflics,  is  the  behavior  of  thbfe 
yfho  are  fuppofed  to  be  aimed  at.  The  lamentable  cill- 
ery they  made  at  firft,  the  malice  and  relentment  they 
^ve  ever  lipce  difcQvered  againd  the  author,  prove  to  a 
demonftration,  that  his  reproofs  are  well  founded.  We 
fliall  redpce  the  argument  to  this  ihort  form :  Either 
there  was  ground  for  this  fatire,  or  there  was  none.  If 
there  was  none,  neither  iurely  could  there  be  fpr  one  half 
of  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  againft  it,  for  it 
would  have  been  perfei^ly  harmlefs.  Many,  even  of  tho 
prefent  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scodand,  do  not  find 
thenifelves  touched  by  it  in  the  lead  degree.  If  the  cha- 
raflers  of  the  reft  lay  no  more  open  to  the  ftrokes  of 
raillery,  why  fhould  they  have  been  fo  much  difconcerted 
by  it  ?  If  they  were  pot  hit,  it  is  impoflible  they  could  be 
hurt. 

Thefe  general  arguments,  pf  themfelves,  might  fatisfy 
any  impartial  perfon  ;  but  let  us  now  go  a  little  further, 
^nd  confider  particularly  the  prefant  ftate  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  how  far  it  might  give  occafion  to  th^  fatire. 
)t  would  be  tedious  to  mention  every  fingle  ftroke  of 
raillery  contained  in  that  performance ;  but  fo  far  as  it 
Pf^rries  a  cenfure  of  principles  or  chara^ers  generally 
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]nievtiling,  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following 
ciafles,  Doftrine,  Difcipline,  and  Government.  We  (hall 
examine  each  of  thefe  diftin£lly  and  feparately. 

I.  Let  us  confider  our  prefent  ftate  in  point  of  Dodrine* 
k  is  certainly  hinted,  that  there  are  many  who  have  de- 
parted from  the  old  proteftant  principles  contained  in 
our  Confeflion  of  Faith  and  Catcchifms.  And  is  it  polfi* 
ble  to  deny  this  fedl  ?  Is  it  not  th'e  general  complaint 
of  the  people  through  the  whole  kingdom,  that  from  many 
pulpits  there  is  little  to  be  heard  of  the  peculiar  doflrinet 
of  the  gofpel  ?  or,  if  they  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  is  no  more 
than  an  awkward  and  cold  compliment  to  fave  appear- 
ances, while  fomeihing  very  different  is  chiefly  infified 
on.  If  I  am  not  midaken,  the  leading  dodlrines,  both  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  confeffions  of  all  the  pro* 
teilant  churches,  are,  **'  The  loft  and  fallen  flate  of  man 
*^  by  nature ; — The  abfolute  neceiSty  of  falvation  through 
**  Jefus  Chrift  ;-^The  pardon  of  fin  by  the  riches  of  di- 
^>  vine  grace,  through  the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  the 
*^  Saviour ; — ^andification  and  comfort  by  the  Holy 
"Ghoft."  Thefe  do£lrincs  are  of  fo  great  moment,  and 
have  fo  extenfive  an  influence  on  the  whole  of  pradical 
religion,  that  where  they  are  firmly  believed,  they  will 
not  only  be  often  brought  dire£tly  in  view,  but  the  man- 
ner of  fpeaking  upon  every  other  fubjefl  will  be  fuch,  at 
t&  leave  no  jealoufy  of  an  intended  omiffion ;  yet  certain 
it  is,  that  many  are  the  complaints  upon  this  fubje6t  from 
every  quarter  ;.  and  therefore  I  am  warranted  to  infer, 
either  that  the  doflrine  is  corrupted,  and  fomething  elfe 
intentionally  taught,  or  that  the  perfons  complained  of 
are  utterly  incapable  of  expreffmg  themfelvcs  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  underftood. 

I  (hall  now  pur  the  argument  in  another  form.  There 
is  unqueilionably  a  great  difference  in  point  of  do£trine 
between  fome  minifters  and  others.  If  the  one  fort  there- 
lore  preach  the  doftrine  contained  in  the  Confeflion  of 
Faith,  undoubtedly  the  others  either  contradift  or  omit  it, 
I  am  perfuaded  there  are  fome  who  would  be  afhamed  to. 
have  it  thought,  that  they  preached  this  do£lrine ;  and 
pothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  thofe  who  are  known  to 
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do  fo  in  the  mod 'clear  and  explicit  manner,  are  ufually 
the  objefls  of  their  jealoufy  or  hatred.  It  is  probable  I 
Ihall  be  told  here.  Why  do  you  make  tlrefe  general  com- 
plaints ?  name  the  particular  perfons,  produce  your  evi- 
dence, and  prove  the  charpe :  they  will,  in  that  cafe,  be 
immediately  laid  afide.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  a 
very  eafy  thing  for  a  man  to  preach  erroneous  doftrine 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  fhall  be  impollible  to  convi£l 
him  by  a  legal  profecution  in  a  free  country.  Every  day 
Ihows,  that  men  may  print  fedilion,  treafon,  and  even 
blafphemy,  in  fuch  a  way,  that  no  human  law  can  take 
hold  of  it.  What  then  fliould  hinder  men  to  preach  he- 
refy  under  the  fame  prudent  difguifes?  Befidea,  what 
would  a  profecution  fignify,  if  it  mud  come  before  a  court, 
of  which,  between  clergy  and  laity,  perhaps  a  plurality 
of  members  differ  little  in  opinion  from  the  pannel. 

My  fubje6l  does  not  oblige  me  to  fay  any  thing  upon 
the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  neglefted  truths, 
yet  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  delivering  my  opinion- 
in  a  few  words.  Thefe  dodrines  I  am  perfuaded  are  not- 
only  true  in  tHemfelves,  but  the  great  found«ttion  of  all 
praftical  religion.  Wherever  they  are  maintained  and 
inculcated,  (Iridnefs  and  purity  of  life  and  manners  will 
be  their  natural  effcdL  On  die  contrary,  where  they  arc 
negledlcd,  and  a  pretended  theory  of  moral  virtue  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  room,  it  will  immediately  and  certainly  in- 
troduce a  deluge  of  profanity  and  immorality  in  praflice. 
Of  this  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  own  church  and  nation, 
compared  with  that  of  former  periods,  is  allrong  and  me* 
lancholy  proof. 

But  there  is  no  occafion  for  entering  further  into  this 
fubjeft ;  the  ridicule  in  the  Gharafteriftics  turns  iK)t  fo 
much  on  the  truth  or  importance  of  thefe  doctrines,  as  the 
grofs  abfiirdity  of  men's  fubfcribing  what  they  do  not  be-r 
lieve.  However  firm  a  perfuafion  I  may  have  of  any 
fy  item  of  opinions,  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  free, 
dom  of  inquiry,  I  would  widi  to  remain  facred  and  invi- 
olable. Thofe  who  ufe  this  liberty,  with  courage,  and 
with  candor,  ought  to  he  held  in  the  higheft  cftcem  by 
t  very  one  who  differs  from  them.     B^Jt  for  men,  at  their 
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entrance  on' the  facred  office,  folemnly  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
truth  of  what  all  their  lives  after  they  endeavor  to  under- 
mine  and  dedroy,  is  at  once  fo  criminal  and  fo  abfurd,  that 
no  reproof  given  to  it  can  poffibly  exceed  in  point  of  feve- 
rity .  I  take  the  liberty  here  of  tranfcribing  a  paffage  from 
a  printed  fermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  a  fynod  ia 
Scotland  :  where,  fpeaking  of  thefe  fubfcriptions,  the  au- 
thor fays,  **  TJiis  is  fo  direft  a  violation  of  finccrity,  that 
^^  it  is  afloniftiing  to  think  how  men  can  fet  their  minds 
*^  at  eafe  in  the  profpe£t,  or  keep  them  in  peace  after  the 
^*  deliberate  commiffion  of  it.  The  very  excufes  and 
*^  evafions  that  are  offered  in  defence  of  it,  are  a  difgrace 
*^  to  reafon,  as  well  as  a  fcandal  to  religion.  What  fuc- 
^  eels  can  be  expe£ted  from  that  man's  mintflry,  who  be« 
*^  gins  it  wiih  an  aft  of  fo  complicated  guilt  ?  How  can 
*^  he  take  upon  him  to  reprove  others  for  fin,  or  to  train 
^'  them  up  in  virtue  and  true  goodnefs,  while  himfelf  is 
*'  chargeable  with  direft,  premeditated,  and  perpetual  per* 
*'  jury  i  I  know  nothing  fo  nearly  reiembling  it,  as  thofe 
^  cafes  in  trade,  in  which  men  make  falfe  entries,  and  at 
*^  once  fcrecn  and  aggravate  their  fraud,  by  fwearing,  or 
"  cauiing  others  to  fwcar,  contrary  to  truth.  This  is 
**  juilly  reputed  fcandalous,  even  in  the  world ;  and  yet 
*^  I  know  no  circumftance  in  which  they  differ,  that 
^^  does  not  tend  to  ihow  it  to  be  lefs  criminal  than  the 
"  other."* 

There  may  be  fomc  of  the  laity  who  have  themfclves 
an  inward  averfion  to  the  fyflem  of  do£trine  contained  in 
our  Confeffion  and  Catechifms,  and  who,  for  that  reafon 
are  pleafed  with  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  preach  in  a  different 
ftrain :  but  fuhc  I  am,  whoever  will  refledl  upon  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  iheir  having  all  fubfcribed  to  it,  can  never 
have  a  high  opinion  of  their  condu£t  upon  the  whole,  but 
muft  condemn  the  infincerity,  let  the  propofitions  fubfcri- 
bed,  be  in  themfelves  either  true  or  falfe. 

What  is  above,  may  fulEce  as  to  doctrine  in  general. 
The  particular  ftriflures  in  the  Charafteriftics  againft  a 
falfe  tafle  in  compofition,  may  well  enough  anfwcr  ibr 
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tfaemfelves  without  any  defence.  That  there  have  tfeei* 
many  indances  of  ftrange  incongruity  in  this  particulaf, 
is  beyond  all  queftion.  A  cold,  heartlefs,  indiifereflt 
manner  of  fpeaking  on  thofe  fubjefls,  in  which  both 
fpeaker  and  hearer  have  fo  great,  nay  no  lefs  than  an  inft- 
nite  concern ;  an  oftentatious  fwell  of  words,  or  a  pointed 
ornamented  foppery  of  (lyle,  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  gravity  ojf 
the  pulpit ;  an  ab(lra£ted,  refined,  or  philofophical  diA 
quifition,  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  perhaps  not 
three  in  the  audience  can  poilibly  underftand ;  are  thefe 
imaginary,  or  are  they  real  chara£ters  ?  If  they  are  cha- 
ndlers drawn  from  real  life,  where  is  the.  fin  or  danger  of 
cxpofing  them  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  grieved  to  fee  fb 
little  learning  among  the  generality  of  the  minifters  of 
this  church,  which  is  probably  owhig  to  their  poverty. 
But  I  am  in  a  good  meafure  comforted  with  this  refledlion; 
that  the  weakeft  commonly  do  as  much  fervice  as  the 
wifeft ;  becaufe,  though  they  were  ever  fo  willing,  they 
are  not  able  to  fill  the  audience  with  any  admiration  of 
tbemfelves,  and  therefore  their  attention  muft  be  fized^up'- 
on  the  truths  delivered,  and  not  the  parts  and  manner  of 
the  fpeaker. 

2.  Let  us  confider  a  little  the  ftato  of  the  ^church  of 
Scotland  with  refpedl  to  Difcipline ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
infpe£tion  of  the  morals  of  miniders  and  people.  Upon 
the  mod  deliberate  review,  all  I  can  find  intimated  ill 
the  chara£teriflics  upon  this  fubje£t,  is,  that  there  i^  br 
lefs  (Iriftnefs  and  tendernefs  of  converfation,  lefs  of  the 
appearance  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  perfons  of  the  fpi«. 
ritual  fun£lion,  than  formerly ;  and  lefs  feverity,  in  the 
exercife  of^difcipline,  upon  thofe  who  offend. 

What  ihail  I  fay  in  defence  of  this,  but  that  the  thing 
appears  to  me  to  be  manifeftly  true  ?  There  are  no  parti* 
cular  crimes  charged,  but  in  general,  levity  and  worldly 
converfation,  with  a  negle£tof  the  duties  of  the  facred  office: 
And  would  to  God  there  were  not  the  greateft  caufe  of 
charpring,  not  merely  fome  few  diforderly  perfons,  not 
n»ercly  the  youngeft  fort  in  general,  but  all  without  excep. 
tion,  as  in  fo[ne  meafure  guilty.  If  there  is  a  remarkable 
increafc  of  corruption  among  the  word,  there  will  alfo  be 
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ft  vifibfe  decIeMion  in  zeal  and  piety  among  the  be(K 
This  is  what  the  natural  courfe  of  things  teaches  us  to  ex* 
pe£t.  It  is  alfo  wha(  our  Saviour  himfelf  hath  forewarned 
us  of;  ^  Becaufe  iniquity  fliall  abound,  the  loYt  of  many 
♦*  (hall  wax  cold,"  Matt-  xxiv.  12.  The  pfefent  age  is.« 
movingexampleof  this,  both  with  refpeff  to  the  clergy 
and  laity.  As  there  is  an  alarir.ing  degree  of  infidelity 
and  impiety  among  many  of  every  rank,  fo  even  thofe 
who  preferve  fome  regard  for  religion,  fall  very  far  ftiorfe 
of  that  eminent  and  exemplary  piety  which  fome  alive 
have  feen  in  Chriftians  of  the  lafl  age,  atKl  of  which  our 
fathers  have  told  us. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  the  degeneracy  of  their  dwrf 
times  has  been  the  conftant  and  uniform  complaint  of 
religious  and  moral  writers  in  every  age,  and  that  they 
may  be  liable  to  fome  deception  in  this  particular :  but 
at  the  fame  time,  the  records  of  hiftory  put  it  beyond  all 
queftion,  that  there  have  been  many  in  fiances,  among  all 
nations,  of  local  and  temporary  reformation,  of  local  and 
occafional  depravation.  Perhaps  (though  I  fee  no  reafonr 
for  affirming  it)  the  quantity  of  human  virtue,  through  the 
whole  earth,  may  be  nearly  the  fame  in  every  age ;  yet' 
certainly  it  often  changes  its  refidence,  and  leaves  one  na« 
tion,  to  fettle  in  another.  Nay,  it  feems  very  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  as  human  things  are  never  at  a  (land,  » 
church  and  nation,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  ftate,  is  al« 
ways  growing  infenfibly  worfe,  till  it  be  eithef  fo  corrupt 
astodeferve  and  procure  exterminating  judgments,  oriiv 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  by  fome  great  (hock  or  revolu^ 
tion,  is  brought  back  to  fimplicity  and  purity,  and  reduc* 
ed,  as  it  were,  to  itsfirft  principles. 

•  They  are  much  to  be  blamed  therefore,  who,  becaufe 
the  complaints  of  fome  moral  writers  are  exaggerated, 
and  their  compafifons  not  always  well  founded,  treat 
every  thing  of  this  nature  as  (ooYxth  and  vtfionary,  re-> 
fufing  fo  much  as  to  examine  whether  the  charge  brought 
againd  themfelvesls  juft  or  groundlefs^  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  it  is  every  man'tf 
duty  to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  retard  the  progrefi  of  cor^ 
ruption,  by  ftri&nefs  and  tendemefr  in  his  own  perfmal 
V^L.  IIL  P  p 
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walk,  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  the  duties  of  a  public  Na- 
tion, and  a  bold  and  open  teftimony  againft  every  thing 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  true  and  undefiled  religion. 

But  beqaufe  we  have  now  chiefly  to  do  with  the  clergy, 
kt  us  return  to  them.  If  it  were  proper,  I  could  eafily 
produce  examples  of  indecency  and  impiety  in  clergy, 
then,  fufficient  to  fill  every  ferious  perfon  with  the  deepeft 
concern  ;  and  which  the  moft  relaved  moralill  would  not 
be  able  to  defend ;  but  as  I  would  fain  believe,  that  things 
very  grofs  are  yet  but  feldom  committed  among  us,  and 
^re  not  commonly  known,  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  only  to 
things  more  openly  praSifed  by  many,  and  too  ealily  to- 
krated  by  all.  This  is  the  more  proper,  that  the  book  I 
am  defending  can  fcarcely  be  charged  with  difclofing  hkl- 
den  fcenes,  but  dwells  on  fuch  deviations  from  duty,  aa 
are  epidemic  and  general,  and  rather  fmiles  at  the  ridicu* 
lous,  than  expofes  the  guilty  part  of  every  chara£ten 

There  is  one  circumflance  which  I  am  afraid  betrays 
many  into  a  miftake.  The  world  in  general  expe£ts  a 
great  "  comparative"  fandtityin  thofe  who  bear  the  facred 
office ;  therefore,  when  minifters  take  a  little  liberty,  others 
think  themfelves  warranted  to  take  a  great  deal  more. 
Thefe  fentiments,  which  are  univerfal,  contribute  to  keep 
the  proportion  between  the  clergy  and  laity  always  nearly 
the  fame.  When  th'^refore  clergymen  fee  the  diflance 
ftill  remaining  between  them  and  others,  they  are  ready 
to  forget  how  far  they  are  both  from  tlic  place  where  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

.  Many  things  are  faults  in  a  minifler,  which,  if  not  in- 
nocent, are  certainly  far  lefs  criminal  in  other  men. 
There  is  alio  a  fpecies  of  faults  which  I  apprehend  do 
render  a  minilier  juilly  contemptible,  upon  which  no 
hw,  either  civil  or  eccleliaflic,  can  lay  hold  ;  and  which, 
for  that  reafon,  are  the  proper  objcfts  both  of  ferious  and 
latirical  reproof.  If  one  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  Chrill 
in  the  gofpel,  manifellly  fliows  his  duty  to  be  a  burden, 
and  does  no  more  work  than  is  barely  fufficient  to  fcreen 
him  from  cenfure ;  if  he  reckons  it  a  piece  of  improve- 
inent,  how  fcklom,  or  how  fhort,  he  can  preach ;  and . 
make  his  boaft  how  many  omiffions  he  has  brought  a  pa* . 
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tient  and  an  injured  people  to  endure  without  complaint; 
while  at  the  fame  time,  he  cannot  fpeak  with  temper  of 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  do  more  than  himfelf ;  however 
impoffible  it  may  be  toafcertain  his  faults  by  a  libel,  he 
joftly  merits  the  deteftation  of  every  faithful  minifter,  and 
every  real  Ghriftian. 

That  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  not  a  few  amongft  us,  there' 
is  the  greateft  reafon  tobclicve.  The  heavy  and  general 
complaints  of  the  people  from  fome  quarters,  and  their 
grofs  ignorance  in  others,  prove  it  beypnd  contradiftion. 
Thofe  whofe  conduft  is  not  Kable  to  this  imputation,  will 
not  find,  that  they  have  fufFered  the  fmalleft  injury,  in 
point  of  charafter,  by  the  publication  of  thjB  CharaaefiC- 
tics,  excepting  fuch  as  feel  the  wounds  given  to  their 
friends  as  fenfibly  as  thofe  given  to  themfelves.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  they  have  an  eafy  remedy :  Let  them 
^^  have  no  fellowfhip  with  the  unfiruitful  works  of  darknefs, 
**  but  rather  reprove  them.** 

I  am  unwilling  to  enter  farther  into  the  characters  of 
miniflers  ;  and  therefore  ihall  only  add,  let  the  impartial 
but  confider  what  happened  a  few  years  ago,  and  then 
fay,  whether  we  are  not  greatly  relaxed  in  point  of  difci* 
pline.  Did  not  feveral  miniflers  think  themfelves  at  li- 
berty to  attend  the  entertainments  of  the  ftage  ?  I  am  feo. 
fible,  many  will  immediately  pafs  fentence  upon  me  as  a 
perfon  of  very  narrow  principles,  for  introducing  this  as 
a  mark  of  our  depravity.  I  mull  however  inlifl  upon  it, 
from  the  united  telUmony  of  the  bed  and  wifeft  of  the 
Heathen  writers,  the  uniform  fentiments  and  praftice  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  pieces  written  for  the  flage 
in  modern  times,  which  any  man  may  perufe,  that  the 
performances  of  hired  players  have  never  yet  been  con- 
duced with  fo  much  decency  as  to  deferve  the  counte- 
nance and  prefence  of  a  minifler  of  Chrift.  The  Gene- 
ral Aflembly  did  indeed  judicially  difapprove  of  that  liber- 
ty taken  by  minifters ;  but  the  cenfure  inflifted  on  the 
offenders  is  fo  gentle,  that  it  was  then  the  opinion  of  ma- 
ny, it  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  eru:ourage,  than 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence.  It  now  appears 
the^  judged  right ;  for,  if  I  am  Dot  greatly  mifinforoacd^ 
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.tbe  offence  has  beep  repeated  fince  that  time  frith  abfoluto 
impunity. 

If  the  njorals  of  the  clergy  thenjfelves  are  corrupted, 
.there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  tp  expe.£l,  that  the  reins 
of  difciplinc  will  be  flackened  as  tp  the  diforders  of  others* 
'This  indeed  is  fo  notoripus,  that  it  would  be  idle  and  un- 
jiecejTary  to  attempt  a  proof  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  (hall 
jonly  make  a  refleftion  or  two  upon  the  reception  given, 
^ot  long  ago,  to  a  propofal  for  cenfuring  thofe  writers 
]who  had  publiihed  and  avowed  irreligious  and  immoral 
icntiments.  It  is  well  known  what  violent  oppofitipn  this 
propofal  met  with  ;  nor  will  it  fopn  be  forgot,  what  fort 
^of  reafoni^g  was  ufed  againft  it ;  and  nothing  can  ftiovr, 
in  a  clesM^er  light,  that  low  and  languid  ftate  to  which  our 
difcipline  is  now  reduced.  |t  wa$  generally  reprefente<) 
as  afpecies  of  perfecution,  and  as  flowing  from  a  perfe. 
cuting  fpirit.  iJpon  this  I  ihall  lay  before  the  reader  one 
^r  two  very  Ihort  reflexions. 

ifl.  What  is  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  ?  Is  it  any  more  than 
a  judicial  declaration,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  and  incoi)fi(lent  with  the 
jchara&er  of  a  Chriftian  ?  No  civil  penalties  follow  upon 
It  among  us,  and  no  civil  penalties  pught  to  follow  upon  it 
in  any  nation.  From  this  it  is  very  plain,  that  fuch  cen^ 
iiires,  as  they  are  in  their  nature  juft  and  neceflary,  fo 
they  carry  the  evidence  of  their  juftice  in  themfelves.  If 
p  any  cafe  they  are  mifapplied,  and  a  perfon  is  condefnn- 
ed  for  what  is  laudable,  fuch  condemnation  can  reflect  no 
difhonor  but  upon  thofe  who  pronounce  it. 

adly.  Whether  fliould  we  he  moft  ready  to  be  provoke4 
at  the  impudence  of  profefTcd  unbelievers,  defiring  to  re- 
tain  the  name  of  {Chridians,  or  to  fmile  at  the  abfurdity 
jpf  calling  it  perfecution  to  deprive  them  of  it  ?  If  infideli. 
ty  were  a  principle,  properly  fpeaking,  or  implied  a  fyf. 
tern  of  real  and  pofitive  Opinions,  all  pf  that  perfuafioi^ 
yrould  reckon  themfelves  bound  as  honed  men,  to  re- 
nounce their  baptifm,  and  eyery  apparent  relation  to  the 
^eluded  believers.  Inilead  of  defiring  admiflion  to  what 
Chriftians  call  their  privileges,  they  would  confider  the 
impolition  of  fuch  things  as  a  great  hardfhip>  and  beg  that 
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they  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;.  and  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  certainly  due  regard  m>uld  be  paid  to  their  tender- 
confciences.  As  to  the  charge  of  perfecution,  it  is  the 
moil  ridiculous  imaginable.  They  themfelv^s  are  the 
aggreflbrs;  and  though  they  are  our  open  enemies,  thinic 
proper  to  be  greatly  offended,  when  we  fay  diey  are  not 
our  friends. 

3dly.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  thofe  -profeffInK 
Chriftians  who  defire  to  retain  in  their  communion  the 
enemies  of  the  gofpel  ?  Can  they,  or  will  they  do  us  any 
fervice  ?  Is  it  poflible  that  they  can  bring  us  any  honor  I 
Can  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  themfelves  ?  None  of  all 
thefe.  Blit  it  mu(l  vifibly  leflen  the  fan£tity  of  the  Chrif* 
tian  chara£ter  in  the  apprehenfion  of  mankind  in  general,* 
and  give  the  unhappy  perfcns  themfelves  more  reafoii 
than  any  other  circumflance  whatever,  to  fay,  the  whole 
is  nothing  at  bottom  but  deceit  and  impofition. 

3.  It  now  remains  only  to  coniider  the  prefent  (late  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  with  refpe£t  to  its  government. 
This,  fo  iar  as  it  is  different  from  the  former,  or  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  it  is  touched  upon  in  the  Chara£leri(lics,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  admiflion  of  miniflers,  with  a  few  hints  upon 
the  qualifications  and  atteftation  of  elders  who  fit  as  mem* 
bers  in  the  fupreme  court. 

The  admiflion  of  miniders  into,  vacant  congregations 
i^  indeed  a  matter  of  the  higheil  moment,  and  the  oppo- 
fition  of  fentiments  among  us  upon  this  fubjedt,  probably 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  other  differences.  I  am  alfo 
of  opinion,  that  the  continuance  of  what  have  been  com- 
monly called  *'  violent  fcttlements,"  will  have  the  moft 
certain  and  powerful  influence  in  banifliing  religion  and 
decency,  and  bringing  us  into  a  fituation  of  which  I  chjfr 
ritably  believe  many  who  profecute  thefe  meafures  have 
not  the  lead  fufpicion.  Willingly  therefore,  were  it  in 
my  power,  would  I  contribute  to  open  the  eyes  of  fome 
of  my  brethren,  on  the  pernicious  confcquences  of  their 
own  condu£l.  But  I  have  the  difcouragement  to  refleft, 
that  the  force  ofcuffom,  and  the  power  of  prejudice,  will 
probably  (hut  their  ears  againff  any  thing  I  have  to  offer. 
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In  order,  if  pofliblc,  to  procure  fome  attention,  let  me' 
intreat  the  reader  not  to  imagine,  th^t  I  have  embraced, 
Oram  aboot  to  plead  in  favor  of  fuch  ridiculous  and  ab- 
furd  notions,  as  through  ignorance  or  malice  are  com- 
inonly  imputed  to  me  and  others  of  the  fame  fentiments^ 
Juch  as,  That  every  Chriflian,  as  fuch,  has  a  right  to  call 
a  minifler  upon  an  eftablilhment ;  and  that  Chrift  hath 
porchafed  this  right  for  them  by  his.death  ;  and  therefore 
that  they  ought  to  aflert  this  right,  though  in  the  moft 
fcditious  and  diforderly  manner.  We  know  pcrfedlly 
well,  that  it  is  a  queftion,  not  of  right  but  of  fad,  Who 
has  a  title  to  call  a  minifler  to  enjoy  the  public  mainte- 
nance ?  and  that  none  have  any  title  to  it  at  all,  excepting 
thofe  to  whom  the  law  gives  it.  Neither  would  we  con- 
tend, that  every  man  ought  to  have  fuch  a  right,  though 
ve  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  new  laws  upon  that 
fubjeft.  Such  a  feeming  equality  would  be  a  real  ine- 
quality.  The  fum  of  my  belief  in  this  matter  is  contained 
in  the  following  propolitions.  Every  man  hath  a  natural 
right,  well  fecured  to  him  in  this  happy  ifland,  to  judge 
for  himfelf  in  every  thing  that  regards  religion,  and  to 
adhere  to  any  miniUer  he  pleafes,  on  the  ellablifliment, 
or  in  oppofition  to  it.  The  legal  llipend,  levied  originally 
from  the  public,  was  certainly  intended  to  provide  a  fufli- 
cient  and  ufcful  pafior  to  the  people  within  the  bounds 
©f  a  certain  parjfli.  He  cannot  be  of  much  fervice  to 
them,  if  they  be  upon  ill  terms  with  him  ;  he  can  be  of 
none  at  all,  if  they  will  not  hear  him.  No  man  ought 
to  be  compelled,  by  ecclefiAllical  or  civil  penalties,  to 
fubmit  in  fuch  a  cafe ;  and  though  he  were,  fuch  forced 
religion  would  be  worfe  than  none.  The  only  inference 
I  draw  from  tiiefe  principles,  is,  that  decency,  and  our 
indifpenfable  duly  as  church  courts,  requires  us  to  make 
no  fuch  fettlements,  without  the  deepeft  regret,  and  never 
without  a  real  neceffity.  Perhaps  I  might  go  a  little  far- 
ther, and  fay,  that  nothing  can  excufe  us  from  making 
them  at  all,  while  our  office  of  ordination  continues  in 
its  prcfent  form. 

The  quellion  then  refls  precifcly  on  this  fmgle  point : 
Does  the  law  as  it  now  IlandSy  compel  us  to  make  all  thefe 
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fettlements  without  exception,  and  witlioutexpoftulation? 
If  it  does,  whut  is  the  benefit,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  feparate  independent  jurifdidion  of  our  courts,  to 
which  the  deciiion  of  fuch  caufes  is  committed  by  lavT, 
and  fecured  by  the  treaty  of  union  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  dtC- 
femble  it,  we  have  brought  a  great  part  of  the  hardihipt 
upon  ourfelves ;  and  thofe  who  in  their  hearts  are  averfe 
from  parochial  eledlions,  only  pretend  the  law  as  a  color 
for  their  conduct.  Were  fettlements  refufed  when  high- 
ly inexpedient,  and  patrons  treated  with  decency,  we 
Ihould  have  little  trouble  from  them.  At  any  rate,  as 
the  perfons  prefented,.  whether  probationers  or  miniflera, 
are  entirely  in  our  power,  by  authority  exerted  here,  eve- 
ry  remaining  difficulty  would  be  removed* 

I  believe  this  is  the  firft  inftance  that  ever  happened, 
of  churchmen  furrendering  the  power  and  influence  which 
the  law  gave  them,  into  other  bands,  without  refiftance, 
and  without  complaint:  nay,  many  of  them  zealoufiy 
conten  Jing  for  it,  and  ellablilhing  it  by  their  own  repeatdl 
deciiibns.  It  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  point  out  the 
real  caufe  or  caufes  of  this  condudl ;  but  at  prefent  I  for- 
bear, and  leave  it  to  every  man  to  affign  them  for  himfelf : 
only  I  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  our  noble,  venerabl«« 
republican  conditution,  ^ems  to  bs  fo  near  its  period* 
Whether  it  is,  likely  to  undergo  any  outward  change  is  of 
I'utle  moment :  when  the  fpirit  is  gone,  the  remaining 
name  and  form  is  not  worth  being  contended  for. 

But  that  I  may  not  wholly  yield  to  dpfpondency,  fince 
an  alteration  of  meafures  is  yet  poffible,  I  Ihall  now  lay 
before  the  reader  a  few  of  the  certain  confequences  6( 
our  continuing  in  the  fame.  When  it  comes  to  be  a  fet- 
tled point,  tliat  a  prelcntaiion,  alone  and  unfupported,  in- 
iailibly  fecures  a  I'ettlement,  they  will  be  openly  and  fcan- 
dalouUy  bought  and  fold.  This  is  the  cafe  in  England, 
notwithltanding  the  llronged  laws  again(l  (imony,  and  a 
tremendous  oath,  which  the  incumbent  himfeiif  mud  take 
before  his  induction.  And  it  will  always  be  the  cafe  in 
every  country,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  human  nature.  Our 
own  experience  may  teach  us  this.  Within  thefe  few 
years,  tiicr«  have  been  feveral  complaints  of  limony  in 
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this  church,  and  very  great  zeal  has  been  (bbwn  to  mahfe 
laws  for  preventing  it.  That  zeal  is  highly  commenda- 
ble :  but,  alas !  it  will  be  quite  ineffe£lual.  To  ftrengthen 
.the  power  of  prefentations,  and  yet  prevent  Timony,  is 
juft  as  hopeful  an  attempt,  as  to  open  the  windows,  and 
lieep  out  the  light.  The  art  and  invention  of  interefted 
perfonst  to  find  a  way  of  evading  laws  after  they  are  made, 
is  always  far  fuperior  to  the  forefight  of  the  wifeft  men^ 
in  providing  againft  cafes  which  have  not  yet  happened. 

There  is  one  didrefling  circumfiance  in  this  profpeft, 
that  fimoniacal  padlions  amt)ng  us  will  be  hurtful  and  re- 
proachful in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  fetdements  in 
Scotland  are  generally  fmall';  they  will  l^  every  year  of 
fiill  lefs  value  by  the  improvements  of  the  country,  and 
increafing  wealth  of  other  claflec  of  men.  In  what  a  beg- 
garly condition  then  will  thofe  be  who  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  dear  for  fo  fcanty  a  provifion  ?  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  fay.  Happily,  few  of  the  purchafers  have  any  money 
|o  give.  I  believe  fo :  but  this  will  not  mend  thp  mat- 
ter ;  for  the  mod  mean  and  fordid,  perhaps  fcandalou9» 
compliances  mull  come  in  the  place  of  money.  I  am 
aihamedeven  to  mention  fome  of  the  ways  by  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  certain  prefentatiohs  will  be,  becaufe  they 
have  been  procured.  Can  any  minifter  think  of  this 
without  the  deepeft  concern  ? 

Such  a  minillry  mud  fall  into  the  lowed  and  mod  con- 
temptible date,  through  poverty  and  ignorance.  Wc 
differ  much  from  the  church  of  England.  In  that  church, 
though  there  are  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  moft 
abje£t  condition,  there  are  alfo  many  dignified  perfons,  as 
they  are  called,  who  enjoy  ample  revenues  and  great  eafe* 
Thefe  have  noble  opportunities  for  dudy,  and  are  ena- 
bled to  didinguifli  themfelves  by  works  of  literature.  By 
this  means  the  church  of  England  derives  a  ludre  finom 
the  characters  and  writings  of  particular  members,  which 
ilie  does  not  deferve  for  the  general  frame  of  her  conditu- 
tion.  But  what  mud  be  the  cafe  in  Scotland  ?  Shall  we 
venture  to  look  a  little  further  into  futurity  ?  Have  our 
countrymen  fo  little  fpirit  as  to  fubmit  to  fo  much  mifery 
and  fcom  ?  No ;  it  is  more  than  probable  fome  of  them. 
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at  once  ftimulated  by  ambition,  and  compelled  by  necer. 
fity,  will  gradually  alter  the  conllitution.  They  will  in- 
trioduce  finecures  and  pluralities,  that  they  themfelves 
may  live  in  fplendor  and  dignity,  while  the  remaining 
part  fhall  be  thruil  down  to  a  (late  more  defpicable  than 
ever.  It  is  in  vain  to  think,  that  the  equality  of  votes  in  a 
General  Afiembly  will  hinder  this  :  for  as  power  follows 
property,  a  very  few  perfons  enriched  by  additional  fala- 
r-ies,  with  the  faithful  affiftance  of  thofe  who  are  dazzled 
with  the  fame  exi)e£lations,  will  eafily  govern  the  relt 
The  truth  is,  many  of  them,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  and  ill 
able  to  bear  the  expence  of  travelling,  will  flay  at  home, 
and  let  them  do  jull  as  they  pleafe. 

Tlie  above  is  no  doubjt  a  very  melancholy  profpeCl,  and 
will  in  time  have  a  mod  malignant  influence  upon  the 
morala  of  the  clergy.  But  the  truth  is,  the  fettlement  of 
pariihes  by  prefentations,  is  dire£lly^  and  immediately 
hurtful  to  the  charaflers  of  thofe  who  are  training  up  for 
the  faired  office.  When  they  know  that  their  future  fet* 
tlement  does  not  depend  upon  the  apoftolic  qualification, 
their  being  "  of  good  report,"  but  upon  intercft  with  the 
great,  it  mull  neceifarily  introduce,  in  many  cafes,  li« 
centious  and  irregular  pradices,  as  well  as  habituate  them 
to  fawning  and  fervility.  There  is  more  danger  in  this 
tJian  many  apprehend.  On  confulting  the  hiflory  of  the 
church,  we  (liall  find  few  charafters jmore  odious  in  clergy- 
men, than  ambition,  and  open  foHcitation  of  ecclefiallical 
preferment.  I  am  forry  that  fo  much  way  has  been  gi- 
ven to  this  already,  without  having  been  obferved.  Small 
changes  in  forms  and  languap[e,  do  often  introduce  great 
changes  in  manners  and  charafters.  In  ancient  times 
men  could  hardly  be  perfuadcd  to  take  on  them  the  weigh- 
ty and  important  office  of  a  bilhop-  In  times  not  very 
diftant,  in  our  own  church,  the  minifter  or  probationer 
called,  was  never  confidered  as  a  partv,  but  as  the  fub- 
jirtt  concerninj!  which  the  procefs  was  carried  on  by  the 
callers  or  reliifers.  But  they  have  been  for  Ipme  lime 
pall  declared  to  be  parties :  they  be^ia  to  attend  the 
caufe,  to  appear  at  the  bar,  to  urge  their  claim,  to  coufidcr 
tlije  people  who  are  to  be  under  their  charge  as  llieir  ad- 
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yerfaries,  and  top  often  to  treat  them  with  contempt  and 
difdain. 

I  knpw  feme  treat  with  great  neg1e£l  the  danger  of  a 
lax  and  immoral  pniniftry,  from  the  prefent  method  of 
fettling  vacancies.  So  long  as  they  are  of  this  mind,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  continue  in  the  practice ;  for  it  can  be 
pf  very  little  confecnience  how  men  are  chofcr^if  they  are 
fit  for  the  office.  They  tell  us,  an  ediflt  is  ferved  before 
admiffion,  where  every  man  has  accefs  to  objeS:  againft  the 
life  ordofkrine  pfthc  prefentee.  l^heeffeft  of  this  will 
be  very  fmall.  Judicial  proceiTes  of  that  kind  are  always 
jexpenfiye  and  invidious^  often  difficult,  and  fometimes 
dangerous.  How  few  then  will  be  fo  public  fpirited  as  to 
undertake  them  ?  The  example  of  England  may  fatisfy 
ns  of  this.  It  is  as  competent  to  prpfecute  a  man  for  er- 
ror  or  immorality  in  England  as  in  Scotland  :  yet  what 
perfon  or  pariih  ever  thinks  of  making  the  experiment  ? 

Others  tell  us,  **  It  is  all  in  your  own  power  :  why  do 
f*  you  licenfe  improper  men  ?  it  is  impoffible  to  pre- 
*'  fent  any  man  who  has  not  a  regular  licenfe."  How 
furprifing  is  it,  that  perfons  of  ever  fo  little  reflcftion 
fliould  make  ufe  of  this  argument  ?  It  proceeds  upon  s^ 
ftippofition.  which  the  leaft  knowledge  of  human  nature 
muft  ftiow  to  be  unreafonable,  viz.  That  every  prefbyte- 
ry,  through  the  whole  kingdom,  will  be  unalterably  faith* 
ml  and  vigilant.  If  there  be  but  a  corrupt  or  negligent 
majority  in  any  one  of  them,  the  licenfe  will  operate  over 
all.  Nay,  let  them  be  fuppofed  ever  fo  faithful,  they  may 
be  deceived  by  an  hypocrite,  or  not  able  to  find  fuch  proofis 
of  what  they  flrohgly  fufpeft,  a$  to  found  and  fupport  a 
ifentence  of  refufal.  The  more  we  confidertbe  matler  in 
jBvery  poffible  view,  we  fliall  find,  that  a  parochial  elec- 
tion of  miniders  would  be  a  better  fecurity  for  regularity 
and  decency  in  the  clergy,  tl»an  all  the  laws  tliat  ever 
were  framed  on  the  fubjeft.  Frequently  men  cannot, 
jindfometimes  they  will  not,  execute  the  laws;  but  this 
rule  would  operate  uniformly  and  powerfully,  and  would 
jcxecute  itfelf. 

I  add  only  one  other  unhappy  confcquence  of  continu- 
jng  the  prefent  method  pf  fnpplying  vacancies.     If  a  pre- 
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fentatioh  muft  fupercedc  all  judgment  of  the  clmrch-coiUitSp 
as  to  the  propriety  of  arc  ordination,  and  even  the  expc* 
diency  of  a  traufiatiod,  we  may  exped;  to  fee  fbme  of  the 
weakefl,  and  moft  contertiptible  miniilefs,  fettled  in  thei 
mod  confpicaous  and  important  charges.  Perfons  of  thii^ 
charafler  are  not  always  free  from  vanity  and  ambition, 
nor  always  deAitute  of  intered  by  male  or  female  connez- 
ions4  We  have  had  fome  inftances  of  this  kind  already ; 
but  much  greater  and  more  iharaeful  may  be  cxpe&m^ 
fo  foon  as  preferitationd  have  acquired  an  irfefiftible  pow- 
er»  It  will  bei  faid,  perhaps,  They  have  had  all  xbt  forcei 
in  ia^Wf  for  above  forty  years,  that  it  is  likely  they  ever 
will  have.  I  anfwer,  that  is  very  true;  but  everyone 
knows  their  very  di&rent  effeS:  in  pifafiice  at  the  tMsgin* 
ningand  at  the  end  of  that  periods  Fatrom  continued 
long  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  heritors,  ac« 
cording  to  rank  and  chara£ter  in  the  congregation  concern^ 
ed.  As  they  found  their  own  Arengttt  increafing,  howe^ 
ver,  they  paid  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  ;  they  now  pay  ve* 
ry  little ;  and  the  time  feems  juft  at  hand,  when  they  will 
pay  none  at  all. 

This  argument  will,  I  hope,  have  the  greater  weight, 
that  I  have  known  inilances  of  different  perfons,  both  a* 
mong  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who  had  concurred  in  fup^- 
porting  prefentations  in  other  cafes,  but  who  were  both 
alarmed  and  provoked  when  they  themfelves  came  to  be 
treated  in  a  tyrannical  manner.  The  heritors  in  general 
indeed  have  been  long  made  indrumental  in  bearing  down 
the  common  people ;  and  this  being  finifhed,  they  them* 
felves,  as  is  almoft  conflantly  the  cafe  in  political  flrug- 
gles,  muft  feel  the  weight  of  that  authority  which  they 
have  eftablifhed.-  The  evil  hath  taken  fo  deep  root,  that 
it  is  fomewhat  uncertain  whether  a  remedy  be  now  pof^ 
fible;  nay,  it  is  flill  more  uncertain,  whether  any  reliflance 
will  be  fcrioufly  attempted.  The  confcquences  however 
are  like  to  be  fo  terrible,  that  they  may  well  juftify  com^ 
plaint,  and,  in  particular,  be  my  excufe  for  endeavoring 
to  expofe  the  conduft  of  thofe  whom  I  confidercd  at  be* 
traying  the  liberties  of  the  public. 
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As  to  the  cenfures  inflidled  on  minifters  who  refufed 
to  be  prefent  at  the  ordination  of  minifters  to  no  body,  I 
ihall  fay  but*  little,  becaufe  that  feverity  feems  to  have 
ceafed.     Several  minifters  have  abfented  themlelves,  hi 
like  cafes  fince  the  depofition  of  Mr.  Gillefpie,  and  yet 
have  efcaped  with  impunity.     The  reafon  probably  is,  the 
thing  is  now  fo  common,  that  the  odium  attending  it  is 
become  ineonfiderable,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  an  en- 
deavor to  divide  it.     But  as  that  meafure  was  once  like 
to  become  univerfal,  may  I  not  obferve,  that  it  remains  in 
the  hiftory  of  our  church  an  example  of  what,  alas !  ap^ 
pears  but  too  plainly  in  the  hiftory  of  every  church,  That, 
in  proportion  as  authority  is  relaxed  in  inforcing  the  laws 
of  God,  it  is  commonly  ftretched  and  carried  to  excefs  in 
fupport  of  the  unneceflary,  doubtful,  or  pernicious  com- 
mandments  of  men.     Let  any  man  produce  a  period  in 
which  there  was  lefs  rigour  in  puniQiing  minifters  for  ne- 
gle£t  of  parochial  duties,  or  irregularity  in  private  prac* 
tice,  than  when  they  were  threatened  with  depofition  if 
they  refufed  to  join  in  thefe  not  very  honorable  fettlementft. 
Nay,  though  we  fliould  look  upon  the  prefervation  of 
church-authority  as  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  was  not 
obedience  to  the  ftanding  laws,  on  which  the   welfare  of 
the  whole,. depends,  that   was   fo  ftridlly  required,  but 
compliance  with  or  approbation  of  the  decifions  of  the  an- 
nual Alfemblies  in  their  judicative  capacity.  It  bath  often 
furprifed  me  to  hear  the  plea  of  confcience,  in  fuch  cafes» 
treated  as  a  mere  pretence.     What  fentiments  muft  thofe 
perfons  have,  who  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  incredible,  that 
a  man  fliould  fcruple  being  prefent  at  an  ordination  where 
fome  of  the  anfwers  to  the  queftions  put  to  the  candidate, 
though  joined  with  in  a  part  of  divine  worfliip,  ^re  either 
direaiy  falfe,  or  wholly  abfurd  ? 

This  part  of  the  Apology  has  been  fo  much  lengthened 
out,  that  I  wholly  omit  the  attefting  unqualified  and  ad- 
mitting unattelled  elders  into  the  church  courts.  There 
is  indeed  fo  manifeft  a  breach  of  truth  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
of  law  and  order  in  the  other,  that  if  men  do  not  fee  it 
themfelves,  it  muft  be  owing  to  fuch  invincible  prejudice 
as  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with. 
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.  Thns..!  have .  laid  before  the  reader,  in  a  Serious  and 
candid  manner,  what  I  hope  will  appear  a  fufficient  apo- 
logy for  this  oflFenfive  performance.  Nothing  could  have 
induced  me  to  the  attempt,  but  the  unwearied  endeavors 
of  many  to  reprefent  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  bad  temper 
and  unchriilian  difpofition,  which  the  particular  (Irudure 
of  the.  book  made  fome  undifcerning  perfons  rafhly  aflent 
to.  I  have  not  the  fmalieft  reafon  to  repent  of  it  on  ao 
count  of  its  nature,  its  defign,  or  its  eiFe£ls  upon  the  pub- 
lic If  there  w*as  any  midake,  it  was  in  point  of  pro* 
deuce,  which  (hould  have  dire£ted  me  to  avoid  bringing 
fuch  a  load  of  malite  and  rcfentment  upon  myfelf.  This 
has  afforded  me  one  obfervation  not  very  honorable  to  hu- 
man nature,  viz.  That  the  rage  of  enemies  is  always  more 
a£tive  and  more  lading  than  the  afie£tion  of  friends.  It 
often  happens,  that  fome  who  are  very  much  pleafed  to 
find  one  Hand  forth  as  a  champion  for  their  political  opi- 
nions, and  ready  to  go,  as  it  were,  to  the  front  of  the 
battle  ;  when  their  enemies  fmarting  with  the  wounds  he 
has  given  them,  traduce  and  vilify  his  charafter,  thefe 
efteemed  friends  often,  in  a  great  meafure,  give  it  up, 
and  difcover  much  fatisfadlion  with  themfelves,  that  they 
had  a£ted  in  a  wifer  and  more  cautious  manner. 

I  conclude  the  whole,  with  befeeching  all  who  are  con- 
vinced,  that  the  prefent  date  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is 
fuch  as  I  have  reprefented,  to  exert  themfelves  with  zeal 
and  adlivity  for  her  prefervation  and  recovery.  There  is 
a  wonderful,  though  a  natural  union,  among  all  worldly 
men  againd  the  fpirit  and  power  of  true  religion,  where- 
ver  it  appears.  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  indances  in  which  the  children  of  this  world  are  wifer 
in  their  generation,  than  the  children  of  light.  There  are 
many  whofe  condudl  fliows  them  to  be  a£tuated  by  an  ' 
equal  mixture  of  (loth  and  defpair.  They  are  unwilling 
to  a£t  with  vigor,  and  defend  themfelves,  by  alledging, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  with  fuccefs.  How  much  better 
would  the  old  Roman  maxim  be,  "  Nunquam  defperan- 
"  dum  ed  de  republica  ?"  and  how  much  better  reafon 
have  we  to  adopt  it  ?  Nothing  is  impoffible  to  the  power 
of  God.     I  add,  that  the  mod  remarkable  times  of  the 
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revival  of  religion,  in  this  part  of  the  united  klngdottf, 
immediately  fucceeded  times  'of  the  greateft  apoftaty^ 
when  ^*  truth**  feemed  to  be  "  fallen  in  the  ftreet,  and 
*'  equity  could  not  enter,'*  This  was  the  cafe  immedi* 
ately  before  the  year  1638.  Corru{)tion  in  dofkrine; 
loofenefs  in  prafttce,  and  flavifli  fubmiffioa  in  politics, 
had  overfpread  the  church  of  Scotland :  and  yet^  in  «  lit- 
tle time,  file  appeared  in  greater  purity  and  in  greater 
dignity  than  ever  ihe  had  done  before,  or  perhaps  than 
^ver  fhe  hath  done  fince  that  period.  Let  no  Chriftian^ 
therefore,  give  way  to  defponding  thoughts.  We  plead 
the  ^aufe  that  fliall  at  laft  prevail  Religicm  fhall  rife 
from  its  ruins ;  and  its  oppreffed  ftate  at  prefent  flioold 
not  only  excite  us  to  pray,  but  encourage  us  to  hope  for 
its  fpeedy  revivaL 
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Difcovcred  a  few  Years  ago  in  the  fcterior  Parts-  of 
SOUTH    AMERICA. 


Containing  »ome  vert  surprising  events  and   extra* 
ordinart  characters. 


ADVERTISEMENT- 


1*HE  Reader  nvillfind  hhnselj  obliged  to  the  Author  of 
tbcfollawing  History^  for  the  palm  he  bath  taken  to  rcn^ 
dcr  it  as  entertaining^  and  sentimental  as  possible.  IVitb 
ibis  view  be  baih  entirely  avoided  the  use  of  foreign 
nameSj  often  hard  to  pronounce^  and  ivben  pronounced 
Vfbolly  mthout  meaning.  Instead  of  this^  ivhen  be  bad 
occasion  to  mention  particular  ranks  of  men^  offices^  or 
customs^  he  cb:,se  to  express  them  by  v>bat  did  most  ex- 
actly  correspond  voith  them  in  our  own  country.  By  this 
means  the  narrative,  disencumbered  of  definitions  or  cir- 
.Mmlucutions^  is  rendered  quite  easy  and  intelligible. 
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*        INTRODUCTIOl^* 


THE  Ikill  of  an  author,  like  that  of  a  merchant,  liei 
chiefly  in  judging  with  readinefs  and  certainty^ 
what  kind  of  commodities,  and  in  what  quantity,  any 
particular  age  or  place  is  able  and  willing  U^  receive* 
This  I  have,  of  late,  made  very  much  my  ftudy,  with  re- 
gard to  our  own  age  and  country,  and  the  refult  of  mjf 
inquiry  is  as  follows.  There  are  two  forts  of  fubjeds  for 
which  there  is  a  general  demand  in  Great  Britain  at  thi$ 
time,  viz.  (i.)  Biography,  if  any  thing  maybe  fo  called 
that  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  perfons  that  nevetf 
exided,  but  }n  the  imagination  of  the  authors.  This  it 
indeed,  a  moft  fruitful  fubje6t,  and  under  the  various  title! 
ofHiliories,  lives.  Adventures,  Memoirs,  Sic.  teadhet 
people  how  to  live  after  any  imaginable  plan,  (a.)  TM 
other  is  the  formation  of  fchemos  and  proje£to,  tO  be  clufv 
fied  on  by  fi;d}(6ription^  for  the  good  di  maidcintfk  which 
Vol.  in,  R  r 
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never  were  fo  favorably  received  as  at  prefent,  the  abor^ 
tidn  6r  ihirm^ilagemenl  of  nine  in  ten  of  tbem  not  having 
in  the  leatl  abated  the  ardor  of  the  public.  If  any  be  oC 
opinion,  that  new  difcoveries  in  the  fcience  of  morals^ 
for  the  fupport  of  infidelity,  are  as  favorably  received  aa 
any  of  thefe,  fuch  mud  be  told,  that  they  are  but  fuperft- 
ctid  obfeV-Vers,  or  under  the  prejudice  of  religious  enthu- 
fiafm.  The  difcoveries  here  pointed  at,  have  been  of 
late  years  fo  various,  fo  contradictory  and  fo  ihort-ltved, 
that  they  really  raife  very  little  curiofity.  As  an  inftance 
of  this,  the  deader  is  defirad  to  recoI>e£t  if  he  can,^  the  moil 
extraordinary  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  attempted. 
A  great  living  author,  David  Hume,  Efq.  not  long  ago, 
msule  health,  cleanlinefs,  and  broad  fhoulders  capit^  vir* 
toes,  and  a  running  fore  an  unpardonable  crime ;  yet 
liras  it  but  little  taken  notice  of  when  firft  publifliedt  and 
is  now  almoft  wholly  forgotten. 

Therefore,  an  author  is  undoubtedly  happy  who  hathi 
iut  upon,  or  happens  to  be  furniflied  with  a  fubje£t  fuited 
to  the  tafte  of  Ae  age.  This  I  humbly  prefume  tQ  be  my 
own  cafe.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune,  lately,  to  obtain 
diftinft  information  of  a  moll  extraordinary  hidory,  which 
dfomay  perhaps  lay  a  foundation  for  feme  new  fcheme, 
OTy  at  leaft,  for  mending  and  cobbling  thofe  which  are 
How  cracked  and  old.  The  only  misfortune  that  it  laberi 
under  tSy  that  it  is  true ;  for  I  remember  the  lofty  and  fono- 
rous  earl  of  Shaftlbury,  whoie  memory  I  greatly  revcrei 
tells  us  there  is  much  more  truth  in  fidioii  than  in  fa£k. 
The  meaniog  of  this  is,  that  authors  of  tafle  and  genius 
like  bimfelf,  employing  their  fismcy  in  delineating  feigned 
charaAera^  give  oitiinarily  a  juder  view  of  nature  than 
tedious  nslaters  of  what  really  happened. 

This  lofa  however,  1  trull,  will  be  abundantly  made  up 
by  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  nature  of  the  paffagea 
I  am  to  relate,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  have  the  cf* 
fc£k  of  ii£lion  in  enlivening  the  imagination  of  the  writer, 
loidi  indeed,  very  polCbly,  may  be  roillaken  for  fidlion 
by  many,  readers.  The  truth  is,  I  hope  there  is  a  fmgulac 
felicity  in  my  fubjeft  in  every  refpedl.  If  the  excellency 
4of  biftory,  according  to  lord  Shaftibury,  lies  in  its  being 
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like  fiftion,  and  the  excellency  of  €ftion  in  itftnfaeing  like 
to  real  fa£ts,  according  to  aH  other  men,  the  fubje£t  ia 
hand  muft  needs  excel,  as  it  partakes  of  both  thefe  chft* 
rafters.  It  will  be  like  truth,  becaufe  it  is  true;  and  it 
will  be  like  fiftion,  becauie  the  fame  train  of  events,  per^ 
faapSt  never  happened  in  any  other  place  or  nation. 

To  introduce  myfelf  to  my  fubjed,  and  inform  tbt 
teader  how  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of  i£,  he  may  be 
pleafed  to  recoiled,  That  in  the  year  174Z,  when  conia 
Aiodore  (afterwards  lord)  Anion  made  a  voyage  round  the 
yroFld,  one  of  the  ihips  of  his  fquadron,  called  the  Wager, 
was  caft  away  upon  a  defert  ifland  in  the  South  Seas.  Tba 
greateft  part  of  the  crew  who  were  faved  lengthened  the 
Jongrboat,  and  made  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  througli 
the  (Ireights  of  Magellan,  to  Brazil.  As  they  were  often 
obliged  to  fwim  afliore  for  provifions  and  water,  it  bap^ 
pened  that,  at  one  time,  there  were  to  the  number  of  four.? 
teen  of  them  aOiore  upon  a  part  of  the  coaft  very  hr  fouth, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  (Ireights.  Having  fiayed  all  nightf 
unfortunately  next  morning  the  wind  blew  fo  hard  in 
^ore,  that  only  fix  of  the  fourteen  were  able  to  get  aboaid« 
and  the  veiTel  was  obliged  to  go  away  and  leave  the  other 
fight. 

It  is  needleis  here  to  infifl:  upon  the  various  accidents 
they  met  with  in  this  perilous  fituatton.  The  difi^lty» 
of  obtaining  food,  without  which  they  muft  very  foon 
have  died :  the  mean  and  fcanty  provifion  with  which 
nature  will  be  fuftained,  when  there  is  no  more  oft*  bettei ^ 
lobe  had  :  the  inventive  faculty  of  man  for  fopplying  his 
wants  when  reduced  to  abfolute  extremity,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  which  have  been  reprefented  'in  all  poffible 
lights  by  other  writers  of  adventures.  Let  it  fuffice,  thero^ 
fore  to  fay  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  four  of  them  were  kil- 
led by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  remaining 
four  taken  prifoners.  After  changing  their  matters  fevei. 
ral  times,  they  camfe  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  one  who  car. 
ried  them  a  great  way  off  to  the  capital  of  an  empire,  and 
ihe  court  of  a  powerful  prince.  There  they  lived  many* 
y^ars,  learned  the  language,  and  had  occaQon  to.  fee  the 
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manners  of  the  country.  Two  of  theni^  at  laft,  acquired 
fuch  a  degree  of  &vor,  that,  in  compliance  with  their  eam^ 
€^  requefi,  they  were  fent  to  the  Portngueze  fettlementrt 
|ynd  came  from  thence  to  Great  Britain. 

One  of  thefe  perfons,  who  was  a  man  of  tolerable  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  good  fenfe  and  comprehenfion,  coming 
to  live  in  my  neighborhood,  communicated  to  me  what 
fellows  of  this  hiftory.  In  general  he  told  me  the  conduft 
and  charaders  q(  men,  bating  fome  little  diflferences  of 
faihion  and  modes  of  addrefs,  which  are  ever  changing  in 
every  country,  were  much  like  what  they  are  among  our* 
(elves.  Court  favor  was  precarious  and  changeable.  In- 
tereft  and  ambition  prevailed  more  in  obtaining  places  of 
power  and  profit,  than  modeft  and  peaceable  merit.  Cold 
and  fober  men  gathered  wealth,  and  crept  up,  by  flow 
but  fure  fleps,  to  flation  and  dignity  ;  while  the  lively 
fprightly  fellows  threw  away  all  that  they  had,  and  foon 
became  contemptible  to  others,  and  ufeleis  to  themfelves. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world  was  of  very  little  benefit  5 
for  though  every  clafs  of  men  could  clearly  difcern  the 
errors  that  adiiered  to  thofe  of  a  diflferent  rank,  they  could 
ficarcely  obferve,  and  never  would  imitate  their  com- 
mendable qualities.  For  example,  fays  he,  a  profufe^ 
difeafed,  needy  lord,  would  fpeak  with  infinite  contempt 
of  the  meanhefs  of  foul,  and  hardnefs  of  heart  frequently 
to  be  found  in  traders  and  men  of  bufinefs,  but  never 
once  thought  of  following  their  example  in  fobriety,  ap* 
plication,  and  regularity  in  thedidribution  of  their  time, 
to  which  they  manifeftly  owed  all  their  fuccefs.  So  that 
upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that  human  nature  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  places  was  the  fame.  A  fage  remark,  the 
reader  will  fay,  but  I  can  eafily  remember  to  have  heard  it 
before. 

There  was  however  one  clafs  of  men  in  that  nation, 
whofe  conftitution  as  a  body,  and  many  of  whofe  charac- 
ters  and  practices  were  of  the  mod  extraordinary  kind, 
viz.  the  Servants.  Their  flateand  conduft,  at  the  time 
which  fell  under  his  own  obfervution,  were  fo  lingular 
that  they  excited  his  curipfity  ;  and  induced  him  to  in- 
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qotre  with  great  ctre  into  their  condition, 
hiftory  could  trace  them.     This  is  what  I  ai 


^  „  ,  as  far  back  ai 

hiftory  could  trace  them.  This  is  what  I  am  now  to  com- 
municate  to  the  public,  being  willing  that  my  bodk 
fhould  bq  buried  in  oblivion,  or  burned  with  difgrace,  if 
a  ftory  can  be  produced  equal,  or  even  fimilar  to  it,  an  any 
other  age  or  country. 
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ipf  the  original  State  of  the  Servants,  and  their  erection 
into  a  Corporation. 


KT  very  early  times,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fomc  ac- 
lounts  handed  down  by  tradition,  the  fervants  were  in 
te  not  much  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent 
among  us.  It  does  not  appear  that  ever  they  were  flaves, 
or  were  treated  with  exceffive  rigor  or  feycrity.  They 
were  trained  up  in  fome  acquaintance  with,  and  applied 
themfelves  to  luch  work  as  they  feemed  to  be  fitted  for  by 
the  turn  of  their  minds,  and  the  ftrength  or  agility  of  their 
bodies.  They  were  chofen  or  hired  by  every  family  as 
they  pleafcd,' made  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  were  cm- 
ployed  in  doing  what  was  neceffary  of  every  kind.  They 
were  paid  as  they  and  the  family  could  agree,  eating  of 
their  own  labours,  and  were  cheriflied  and  careffed  in  pro- 

!)ortion  as  they  deferved  it.  In  cafes  of  remarkable  neg-' 
eft,  difobedience  or  mifbehavior  they  were  turned  away. 
This,  indeed,  happened  but  feldom,  for  they  were  in  ge- 
neral boneft,  fober  and  induftrious.  They  had  the  inte- 
reft  of  their  mafters  at  heart,  nay,  fo  remarkable  were  forae 
of  them  in  thefe  times  for  fidelity,  that  (it  is  reported)  they 
feemed  to  have  as  much  or  more  pleaiure  in  doing  their 
work,  as  in  receiving  their  wages. 

But  it  happened,  fome  ages  aj;o,  that  one  of  their 
princes  was  faved  from  a  formidable  confpiracy  againfl 
his  life  and  crown,  jull  upon  the  point  of  execution,  by 
the  fidelity  and  courage  of  a  feryant.  The  prince  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  heart,  and  an  uncommonly  generous 
difpofition.  Not  content  with  bountifully  rewarding  his 
benefadorby  kindnefs  tohimfelf  and  family,  he  conceiv- 
ed a  defign  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  fadl,  and 
fliowing  his  gratitude  by  doing  fomcthing  in  favor  of 
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the  whde  order  or  body  of  men.  For  this  pofpofe,  bet- 
ing pofleft  of  abfolute  power,  after  confulting  upon  it  for 
fome  time,  he  eftablifhed  the  following  regulations,  not 
doubting  that  they  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  his  fub^ 
je£ts  in  general,  as  well  as  the  fervants  in  particular. 

X.  It  was  ordered  that  the  wages  of  fervants  fliould  be 
confiderably  augmented,  and  fixed  to  a  certain  rate  in  alt 
the  king's  dominions.  This  was  evidently  dictated  by 
compaflion.  He  obferved  that  it  was  very  hard  and  un« 
equal,  that  thofe  who  were  conftantly  employed  in  labor, 
who  promoted  the  intereftof  their  maders  fo  much,  (hould 
notwithllanding  live  fo  poorly ;  that  they  (hould  havje 
nothing  but  the  coarfeft  diet,  and  no  more  money  than 
was  barely  neceflary  to  purchr.fe  the  meaneft  clothing. 
He  ufed,  wlien  the  matter  was  under  deliberation,  torea* 
fon  thus,  **  For  my  part,  I  think  a  king  ought  to  haro 
*'  the  heart  of  a  man ;  I  confider  the  fervants  as  my  {^U 
*'  low  creatures,  and  am  defirous  that  they  fliould  tafie 
^Vforoe  of  tliofe  pleafures  and  delicacies  of  life^  which 
"  they  contribute  fo  largely  to  procure  for  the  accomm<>. 
"  dation  of  others." 

He  alfo  obferved,  that  intereft,  as  well  as  compaflion^ 
di£bited  the  fame  thing ;  that  keeping  them  poor  would 
entirely  difpirit  them,  and  make  them  do  their  duty  io 
the  moft  carelefs  and  ilothful  manner,  by  which  their 
mailers  mull  receive  manifeil  prejudice.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  and  fecure  provifton  would  ^ve  them  great 
vigor  and  alacrity.  He  ventured  to  foretel,  that  a  third 
part  increafe  of  their  faiary  would  increafe  their  work  ia 
a  far  greater  proportion,  fo  that  the  public  would  be  gain- 
ers by  this  feeming  burden.  Befides  that  fuch  a  fixed 
provifion  would  free  them  from  all  temptation  to  pilfer- 
ing and  dealing,  and  fo  be  an  improvement  upon  their 
honelly  as  well  as  adlivity. 

Another  advantage  he  propofed  to  reap  by  this  meafure 
was  increafing  the  number  of  Servants.  It  was  well 
enough  remembered  that,  at  no  very  didant  period,  the 
kingdom  had  fuifered  not  a  little  from  the  fcarcity  of  fer- 
vants ;  fo  that  the  land  lay  uncultivated,  and  many 
branches  of  bufmefs  ncglccleJ.     Now  it  was  impoflible 
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to  avoid  feeing  that  this  meafure  mud  increafe  the  num« 
ber  of  fervants,  by  inducing  them  to  come  into  the  king- 
dom  from  the  moll  diftant  places,  as  well  as  encouraging 
them  to  marry  and  propagate,  md  blefs  th^ir  country 
with  a  multitude  of  ufeful  hands. 

*  Nay,  he  even  called  in  the  aid  of  luxury  to  enforce 
his  argument,  alledging,  that  keeping  the  iervants  poor\ 
mud  make  them  fordid  and  nafty,  lb  that  it  would  be 
odious  to  people  of  tafte  and  elegance  to  have  them  about 
their  perfons,  or  even  to  fee  them  in  their  houfes.  But 
by  carrying  the  propofed  defign  into  execution,  he  faid, 
bis  hoped  to  fee  the  iervants  in  general  genteel,  well  drefT- 
cd,  well  behaved,  and  converfable  men.  That  this  mud 
bb  an  advantage  in  particular  to  families  in  the  country, 
who  were  conliderably  dillant  from  one  another,  and,  in 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  could  have  very  little  inter* 
courfe:  nay,  even  that  in  cities  and  places  of  greater  re- 
lore,  it  would  be  better,  in  many  refpcds  to  have  oppor- 
tunities  of  converfation  within  doors,  than  to  be  always 
obliged  to  feck  fociety  abroad. 

In  lliprt,  he  luppofcd  that  the  regulation  now  e(labli(li-> 
cd  would  put  an  entire  period  to  all  the  murmurings  and 
complaints  of  fervants,  and  their  defires  of  ihiftihg  from 
oiie  tamily  to  another,  which  was  a  fource  of  daily  incon<* 
Vcniencies.  They  mud  be  touched,  fays  he,  with  a  fenfil 
^f  gratitude  for  lo  unexpe^ed  and  fo  happy  a  change  in 
tlieir  fituation,  and  will  therefore  be  thoroughly  content, 
and  never  oskjor  more. 

2.  Having  the  public  good  all  along  at  heart,  as  much 
as  the  advantage  of  the  Iervants,  he  ordered  fchools  and 
places  of  cxcrcifes  to  be  built,  and  mailers  appointed  to 
train  up  iervants  and  fit  ihem  for  their  feveral  trufts. — 
There  were  diflerent  tratls  of  education  chalked  out  for 
all  ilitltrent  lorts  of  employments.  It  was  particularly 
fcxpcded  of  the  diredlors  of  thefe  academies,  that  they 
would  ieledl  the  fervants  fit  for  every  branch,  and  both 
educate  and  difpofe  of  them  according  as  their  genius 
ihould  intimate  they  were  moil  capable.  As  for  exaniple« 
tor  cooks,  waiting-men,  and  other  dome  (lie  fervants,  and 
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grooms,  gardeners,  and  laboring  men  of  all  forts  wiffiout 
doprs. 

*  The  advantage  of  this  regulation^  in  both  its  partf» 
deemed  very  evident.  Education^  it  was  faid,  is  all  in  alb 
Education  makes  the  man,  and  makes  the  fervant*  It 
Jural  therefore  prepare  them  for  their  work.  They  will 
enter  upon  it  expert  and  proven,  very  much  to  the  pub^ 
lie  emolument ;  inflead  of  being  aukward  and  unhandy 
for  fome  time,  till  e^Cperience  has  given  them  focility,  or^ 
perhaps,  retaining  fome  meafure  of  ruiUcity  and  inaAivi- 
ty  through  their  whole  lived. 

It  feemed  alfe  a  matter  of  great  moment,  that  no  matt 
ftoold  be  fufiered  to  profefs  what  he  could  not  db,  but 
ihat  he  fhould  be  confined  to  that  only  which  he  could 
beft  do.  Neither  was  it  proper  that  this  fliould  be  left  to 
tbecs^rice  of  families,  or  the  ambition  and  prefumption 
-pf  the  fervants  them&lves.  And  it  was  never  once  imft*^ 
gined  the  matters  of  academies  would  be  dofe£kive  in  judjg'k 
ment  and  impartiality  on  their  part^ 

3«  The  third  and  lad  regulation  he  cftablifiled,  was 
INrdering  the  fervants  to  be  ere£ted  by  charter  into  a  large 
corporation,  containing  many  fmaller  bodies  and  iocietiet 
Within  iti  To  this  corporation  he  gave  authority  over 
the  feveral  members  of  which  it  was  compofed,  and  efla-* 
bliihed  a  complete  fubprdination*  This  was  thought » 
piece  of  admirable  wifdom  and  policy.  They  were  to  be 
firi£Uy  watchf^l  over  one  another,  and  it  was  fuppofed 
they  would  get  all  the  advantage  in  this  fhape,  which  mea 
Qtuted  in  fociety  have  over  thofe  in  a  ftate  of  nature.— « 
^e  feveral  clafles  and  divifions  of  the  corporation  were 
to  try  the  fufficiency  of  all  fervants  before  they  were  ad^ 
mitted,  and  had  power  to  turn  them  off  when  they  miflbe- 
baved  or  neglefted  their  work.  That  this  might  proceed 
with  the  greater  regularity^  they  were  every  one  fecured 
by  law  in  their  employments.  They  were  not  left  ia  » 
vague  dependant  ftate :  a  fervant  once  hired  by  any  family 
could  not  be  turned  away  but  by  an  order  of  his  fellow- 
fervants,  to  whom  all  complaints  of  his  condoft  wer^  to* 
be  made,  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  judged^ 
.   Vol.111.  Ss 
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The  vhole  was  founded  upon  the  moft  excellent  tet* 
fons.  Who  fo  proper  to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  dill- 
gence  of  fervants  as  thofe  who  are  fervants  themfelves  i 
who  can  be  fu])pofed  fo  attentive  to  their  condufl,  or  fo 
jealous  of  their  behaviour,  fince  the  charafter  of  particu* 
lars  mufl:  evidently  refle£t  either  difgraceor  credit  on  the 
whole  coUedlive  body  ? 

CHAP.     11. 

Of  the  Effects  produced  by  these  Regulations. 

A  T  firft,  and  indeed  for  a  conliderable  time  after  thefe 
JjM,  regulations  were eftabliflied,  experience  feemed to 
confirm  the  wifdom  as  well  as  generofity  of  the  prince, 
and  to  difcover  their  happy  confequencca  every  day.  Ser- 
vants were  trained  up  and  inftruAed  in  tvtry  branch  of 
bufinefs,  and  were  very  expert  in  their  work.  They  Ufi- 
derdood  the  caufe,  the  reafon  and  the  end  of  every  thing, 
and  could  talk  upon  it»  in  a  moft  intelligent  and  confif- 
tent  manner.  They  did  every  thing  with  much  exa£t- 
nefs,  and  had  plainly  a  far  greater  air  of  neatnefs  and  ele- 
gance than  formerly.  The  fields  were  drefled  and  trim- 
med to  great  perfeftion  ;  the  utenfils  of  the  houfes  were 
ril  brightened  and  put  in  order ;  the  outfides  of  the  houfes 
and  avenues  to  them  were  all  adorned  in  a  very  pretty 
and  fEinciftil  manner.  They  were  not  content  with  what 
was  barely  profitable  to  their  mailers,  but  paid  alfo  a  due 
regard  to  (bow  and  appearance.  Perfons  who  travelled 
were  exceedingly  delighted,  and  the  proprietors  yr^tf^  not 
a  little  proud  of  the  change ;  for  ^vtry  houfe  was  like  a 
Kttle  palace,  and  every  country-feat  like  a  little  paradife. 
Thus  far  the  fervants  feemed  to  be  much  upon  their  ho- 
aor,  and,  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  en- 
deavored to  behave  themfelves  with  great  care  and  dili« 
gence  ;  fo  that  every  body,  as  well  as  themfelves,  fincere- 
If  rejoiced- in  the  change  of  their  ftatc. 

But  alas !  how  (hort-fighted  are  human  creatures  ?  this 

univerfal  fatisfaftion  did  not  laft  long.     It  was  quickly 

-  feeni  notwithftanding  fo  good  a  beginning,  that  the  regu- 
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litions  laid  down  would  but  ill  anrwer  the  end  propoied. 
The  change  to  the  worft  took  its  rife  from  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  their  wages,  which  yet  feemed^  at  firft»  to  be  the 
chief  and  mod  reafonable  article  of  the  regulations  :  fcif^ 
after  they  had  obtained  good  wages,  and  the  bell  of  food^ 
and  accommodation,  fome  of  them  began  to  grow  fat^and 
ccmfequently,  lazy.  When  they  were  fuddenly  called, 
fometimes  by  dozing  and  fleeping  ihey  did  not  hear  at 
all ;  and  when  they  did  hear,  were  very  flow  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  always  ready  fumifhed  with  an  excufe  for  theif 
negle£t ;  or,  perhaps,  raifcd  fome  very  ftrong  obje£tion9 
to  what  they  were  dcfired  to  do.  When  they  were  feni 
of  an  errand,  they  took  a  long  time  before  they  returned ; 
and  yet  would  pofitively  fland  to  it,  that  it  was  impoffi-' 
bie  to  return  fooner.  If  this  was  not  fati^fying,  they 
would,  in  a  great  rage,  before  they  delivered  their  mefiag^ 
return  and  meafure  the  ground  they  had  tr&verfrd,  hi 
order  to  determine  the  difpute. 

Having  now  more  to  eat  and  drink  thafi  formerly,  diejr 
behoved  to  lake  more  tim^  to  it ;  and  fo  the  hours  of  their 
work  were  very  much  dtminiflied.  This  feemed  to  them 
not  only  reafonable,  but  neceflary  (  and  great  dilputet 
arofe  upon  it  with  the  families  in  which  they  ferved.  The 
families  in  general,  gave  them  to  nnderftand,  that  they 
exipddtsd  greater  diligence  and  adivity,  aa  they  were  now 
better  paid  than  before,  whereas  the  fervants  eomited  that 
highly  ridiculous ;  for  with  them  it  was  a  fixed  point,  dut 
the  more  liberally  they  were  paid,  they  ought  to  do  the 
lefii  for  it.  It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the 
fubje£t ;  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that,  in  general,  having  noir 
got  fo  good  provifion  made  for  them,  they  began  not  to 
ferye,  but  to  live.  The  delicacies  of  the  world  began  tb 
captivate  their  hearts,  and  inftead  of  fatisfying  themfelvi^'s 
with  necefiaries,  and  being  ufeful  in  their  generation,  they 
bethought  themfelves  of  enjoying  what  had  thus  fo  luckt^ 
fiillen  to  their  fliare. 

Ghapges  \x\  all  refpe£ts  came  on  infenfibly.  It  was 
before  obferved,  that  one  advantage  propofed  by  the  rego* 
lotions,  was  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  fervants.  Thi^ 
cfFed  indeed  did  follow  with  a  witnefsi    Whereas  before 
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tb^  country  was  not  overftocfced  with  fervants,  and  huAk 
lies  were  at  great  pains  in  looking  out  for  proper  omes^ 
)}QW  they  increafed  to  an  almoft  incredible  nurnber.  Not 
pnly  was  there  a  great  confluence  of  Grangers  from  di£< 
Uint  places,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants,  not  inconfidera- 
ble  in  pplnt  of  flation  found  it  their  interefl  to  become 
isrvants.  Now  you  would  every  where  fee  thera  goifig 
about  and  foliciting  employment,  and  very  wcMidcribl 
were  the  arts  they  fpmetimes  ufed  to  obtain  it.  Of<  ibefe 
I  ihall  fay  npthing  in  this  preliminary  part  of  the  hiflory, 
);>ecaufe  I  Ihall  .probably  )iave  afterwards  d,  better  opporv 
pity  to  introdyce  them. 

As  the  (late  of  tilings  and  the  w^y  of  thinking  begaato 
alter,  the  language  and  manner  of  (peaking  altered  aUe  at 
the  fame  time*     Ip  formi^r  time^  they  ofed  to  fpeak  of 
getting  a  piafter,  or  being  hired,  or  getting  an  employe 
inent,  now  they  fpake  of  getting  into  bread,  of  getting  i   , 
falary,  a  fettlement,  or  a  living.     I  know  nothing  that  ni^ 
fembles  this  difference  fp  much,  as  the  difference  between 
pur  way  pf  fpeaking  in  Scotland,  and  wh^t  is  ufual  in  (mt 
fieigbbor  cpuntry  of  England  abput  fervants.     Here  we 
fpeak  of  a  fervi(pt's  getting  into  ferviqe  :  in  England  tbey^ 
pall  it  getting  a  place,  and  a  footmen  turned  away,  tbey  * 
term  with  (he  higheft  propriety,  a  footman  out  of  place* 

Things  haying  once  come  into  this  fituation,  it  happen* 
fii  with  thefe  fervants  as  it  happens  with  all  men  wbea 
once  they  l:)egin  to  gratify  their  defires  :  they  become  iiH 
ordinate,  excefllve  and  infatiab^e.  Inflead  of  being  con^ 
tent  with  what  they  bad  obtained,  they  began  to/all  upon 
im  imaginable  methods  of  increafing  their  revenues.  They 
contrived  an  infinite  pumber  pf  perquifites  befides  thetr 
prdinary  wages.  Wh^n  a  family  had  pf  tl^eir  own  free 
fnption  bellowed  any  mark  of  favor  uppn  a  gpod  fer.vant, 
(he  thing  was  immediately  fpread  abroad,  apd  all  other  Al«> 
inilies  were  harrafled  with  compiaipts,  and  tea;^ed  tpdeatti 
py  their  fervants  till  the  fame  was  bellowed  upon  them; 
They  would  oftep,  in  a  clandedipe  manner,  lay  hold  of 
^bme  of  the  goods  of  the  family,  and  appropriate  them  to 
^eir  own  ufe  ;  and,  when  it  came  at  lall  to  be  difcovered, 
^hey  would  ts^^e  t}ie  advantage  pf  their  own  fovetoi^fnef(;i 
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and  prove  clearly,  that  by  immemorial  cuftom  it  belonged 
t&  them  as  their  due.  Where  families  were  ignorant, 
tfaey  would  affirm  with  the  greated  boldnefs,  that  fuch  and 
fijch  were  the  privileges  of  fervants  in  all  other  places,^ 
^nd  by  that  means  procure  their  confcnt.  When  tliey 
were  not  only  ignorant,  but  timid  and  cowardly,  they 
would  go  a  fhort  way  to  work,  and  threaten  to  bum  their 
boQ&s  to  the  ground  if  they  did  not  comply  with  every 
«temand. 

.  But,  what  they  excelled  moft  in  were  the  arts  of  flatte* 
ty.  and  deceit  in  rich  families.  Such  as  got  near  great 
men,would  ftand  as  it  were  in  perpetual  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons,  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  manners, 
tnd  the  excellence  of  their  underftandings.  The  fervants 
of  fome  perfons'of  great  rank,  had  a  cuftom  of  making  op 
liloQg  li(l  every  day,  of  the  virtues  which  fuch  perfon;) 
bad  that  day  put  in  pra£tice,  and  reading  it  over  to  them 
next  morning  before  they  got  out  of  bed,  which  was  ckh 
brved  to  render  them  quite  facile  and  tradable  for  a  long 
time  after. 

:.  They  perfuaded  the  credulous,  that  the  public  good  was 
infqiarably  connected  with  their  thriving  and  opulence. 
^  Induftry,'  faid  they,  ^  is  the  fource  of  wealth  to  a  na* 
^  tton.  Servants,  every  body  mud  acknowledge,  are  th» 
*  means  of  indudry  :  thence  it  follows  undeniably,  that 
f  the  more  fervants  the  better.'  By  the  help  of  this  ar« 
gument  they  pbtained,  that  many  new  ellablifhments 
were  made  for  fervants.  And  fuch  was  the  fafcination 
that  prevailed,  that  frequently  there  were  fettlements  made 
for  the  pravifion  of  menial  fervants  jn  a  wildemefs,  where 
fhere  was  hardly  a  fmgle  creature  to  ferve  ;  and  of  huf- 
bandmen  upon  a  fea  fhore,  where  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  ground  to  cultivate.  They  alfo  got  about  fick  and  dyw 
ing  perfons,  and  by  their  officious  fervices,  by  tending 
(hem  with  apparent  care,  and  by  frequently  and  readily 
giving  them  cordials,  they  prevailed,  th;it  mgny  left  great 
)^gacie$  to  ihcin  in  their  will^. 
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Continues  the  same  Subject.     And  particularly  gives  an 
aecmmi  efa  very  remarkable  step  taken  by  the  Servants. 

» 

WHEN  their  poffeffions,  privileges  and  immunities 
were  thus  enlarged,  they  began  to  claim  greater 
refpefl  than  formerly,  and  to  aflume  additional  titles  and 
defignations.  Some  of  them  would  be  no  longer  fervants 
J>roperly  fpeaking,  but  overfeers.  They  affirmed  that  it 
was  eflential  to  the  nature  of  fervants,  that  fome  of  them 
ihould  be  overfeers,  and  that  there  could  be  neither  order 
lior  oeconomy  in  a  family  without  fome  fuch.  To  this 
fhey  added  fuboverfeers,  and  feveral  other  officers  for 
their  affiftance.  They  then  proceeded  to  arch-overfcers» 
who  had  all  the  other  overfeers,  as  well  as  fervants,  under 
their  jurifdiftion.  At  a  great  meeting  of  the  whole  cor- 
poration, this'was  determined  and  decreed  to  be,  and  to 
have  been,  a  part  of  the  original  inditution  of  fcrvitudc^' 
Wiihout  which  it  could  not  poffibly  fubfift. 

Thefe  encroachments  were  very  patiently  fubmitted  to» 
atnd,  one  would  think,  had  been  carried  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  would  admit.  Yet  there  remained  otie 
ftep  more  which  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been  for- 
merly feen,and  happened  as  follows.  An  overfeer  of  the 
capital  city  gathered  a  great  many  of  his  cotemporaries 
^bout  him,  and  after  begging  their  mod  ferious  attention  to 
a  propofal  he  had  to  lay  before  them,  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
following  purpofe.  *  Honored  and  very  dear  Brethren^ 
^  You  know  that  the  life  of  fociety  is  order,  and  the  foul 
?  of  order  is  fubordination.     The  greateft  fervice,  there- 

*  fore,  that  we  can  do  to  our  corporation,  is  to   keep  up 

*  the  fubordination   of  officers  among  us  with  as  much 
^  llriftnefs,-  and  to  make  it  as  compleat  and  extenfive  as 

*  poffible.     There  are  no  llrudlures  which  ftand  fo  fecure. 

*  iy,  as  thofe  that  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  py- 
^  ramid,  becaufc  they  have  a  broad  bafe,  and  gradually 

*  leflen  towards  the  top.     Neither  of  thefe,  however,  is 
^  compleat,  bvit  maimed  or  imperfcft,  unlef§  it  \>q  carried 
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*  on  tin  it  terminate  in  a  point.     Therefore,  the  fubordi^ 

*  nation  of  our  fociety  can  never  be  entire  and  perfea, 

*  till  it  end  in  a  fingle  perfon,  who  may  unite  the  whole, 
'  and  enjoy  abfolute  uncontrolable  dominion.     And,  ad 

*  the  perjon  who  is  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid,  mud  necefla- 

*  rily  fee  farther  than  thofe  who  ft  and/  upon  any  of  the 

*  lower  fteps  of  it,  fo  the  perfon  who  is  at  the  head  of  thtf 

*  whole  fociety  of  fervants  muft,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  fur- 
^  pafs  them  all  in  wifdom  and  fagacity.     Nay,  as  this  or^- 

*  der  is  of  the  inftitution  of  nature,  and  as  a  Lad  refort.or 

*  fupreme  judge  is  neceffary  to  determine  eontroverfjes  in 

*  any  Ibciety,  fo  I  do  think  it  may  be  proved,  that  naiiire, 

*  to  be  uniform  and  confiftent  in  her  operations,  muft  \m^ 

*  mediately  infpire  the  perfon  fo  exalted,  with  infallible 

*  knowledge,  and  a  fort  of  infinite  mind.     Now,  I  hope 

*  it  is  very  plain,  that  I  myfelf  am  the  perfon  to  whom, 
'  and  to  my  fuccefTors  in  office,  this  power  and  authority 

*  do  of  right  belong.' 

One  of  the  affembiy  then  rifes  up  and  fays,  *  I  greatly 

*  fufpe£t  this  will  be  attended  with  no  good  efFeds  upon 

*  the  intereft  of  the  fervants  in  general,  not  to  mention 

*  the  intereft  of  the  families,  v/hich,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty 

*  to  the  corporation,  I  entirely  give  up.     At  any  rate,  it 

*  ought  not  to  be  gone  into  precipitately  ;  for  it  is  a  pro- 

*  digious  innovation.'  *  Quite  otherwife,'  fays  the  former 
fpeaker ;  *  for  though  I  have  condefcendcd  to  reafon  with 

*  you,  and  fliow  you,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 

*  muft  be  one  who,  like  the  top  ftone  of  a  pyramid,  is  in* 
-7   '  cumbent  on  the  whole  body  ;  as  alfo,  that  this  can  be  no 

*  other  than  myfelC,  who  dwell  in  the  centre  of  this  vaft 

*  empire ;  yet  I  can  give  undeniable  evidence,  that  it  hath 
^  been  always  fo  in  fa£t,  fmce  there  was  an  empire  here, 

*  and  fince  there  were  fervants.'  The  objeftor  then  fliook 
his  head,  as  who  fhould  fay  that  is  far  from  being  a  clear 
point,  and  feemed  to  wonder  from  whence  this  cviflence 
was  to  proceed.     The  other  immediately  goes  on,  *  It  is 

*  as  clear  as  the  fun  ;  for  though  all  the  records  that  con^^ 

*  tatned  this  regulation  are  loft,  yet  I  very  well  remember, 

*  that  my  nurfc  told  me  before  I  was  two  years  of  age, 

*  that  her  grandmother's  filler's  coufin-german  afTured  her 

*  it  was  fact" 
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However  unwilling,  one  would  thinks  Anen  flftml^  (m( 
to  give  up  their  natural  rights,  and  fubmit  to  ufurped  an^ 
thority,  yet  fo  it  was  that  they  foon  agreed  to  this  fcbetne  i 
and,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  have  been  not  ill  projede^ 
for  their  own  ends.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  at  bow  fpeedy 
a  pace  they  advanced,  in  acquirmg  and  extending  their 
dominion.  They  quite  inverted  the  ufe  of  language ;  kt 
when  they  fpoke  of  the  family  they  always  meant  the  fen* 
vants  ;  or,  if  they  faid  any  thing  would  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  family,  it  was  to  be  underilood,  that  it  would  pro* 
mote  the  increafe  of  the  wages,  privileges  and  immunitres 
of  ^t  fervants.  In  many  places  the  fervants  grew  upon 
the  families,  and  turned  them  out  altogether.  In  fbme  of 
the  moll  delicious  fpots  of  the  country,  you  would  have' 
feen  fine  feats  and  inclofures  wholly  poffeffcd  by  fervants^ 
who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any  work,  but  gave  them- 
fclves  up  to  lazy  contemplation.  If  any  body  had  pre^ 
fumed  to  a(k  them  the  meaning  pf  this,  they  faid  ihey  wcrq 
employed  in  ftudying  the  theory  of  fervice,  and  wiflu 
ing  that  all  fervants  might  be  good,  and  all  families  well; 
fupplied. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  they  began  their  fchemo 
by  flattering  the  rich  and  great  men,  and  endeavoring  to 
infinuate  themfelves  into  their  favor.     But  as  foon  as  tbeir 
power  was  fufficiently  eftabliflied,  they  changed  their  note^ 
and  treated  the  mod  confiderable  men  of  the  country  with . 
great  haugbtinefs  and  contempt.     They  affirmed  it  ta' 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  public  good,  that  they  fhould 
have  much  honor  and  rcfpeft  paid  them.     That,  as  they 
were  undeniably  the  mod  ufeful  rank  of  men,  by  confe- 
quence  they  were  the  moft  honorable.     Inllead  of  being 
humble  and  fubmiffive,  they  infilled,  that  all  the  people^, 
from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  fliould  pay  a  profound  re-  * 
fpe£l  to  the  overfeers,  arch-overfeers,  and  other  dignita- "' 
ries,  whofe  names  I  have  forgot,  becaufe  they  had  neither  ' 
fenfe  nor  meaning.     Nay,  the  emperor  of  the  fervants  ar- 
rived  in  time  at  fuch  power,  that  he  made  the  richeft  men 
in  the  country,  even  the  governors  of  provinces  to  trembhr** 
He  ordered  them  fometimes  to  wipe  his  fliocs ;  and,  wherfr* 
they  mifbchavcd  or  Uiowed  the  lead  backwardnefs,  com-  ** 
manded  them  to  be  whipt. 
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^  When  my  informer  mentioned  this  circurnOatice,  I 
could  not  help  dilcovering  much  amazement  at  the  pufil- 
l^nimity  of  tliefci  people,  and  even  modellly  hinted  Ibme 
iufpicion  as  to  thj  truth  of  the  fad't.  He  infiftcdt  however, 
m  the  molt  pofrava  manner,  on  the  truth  of  his  account, 
ind  added,  that  he  had  many  things  Hill  more  wonderful 
to  communicate  ;  as  an  inftance  of  which  he  i^fErmed^ 
that  it  v/as  not  only  ufual  for  the  emperor  to  order  great 
men  to  be  whipt,  but  even  to  command  them  to  whip 
themfclves.  All  this  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to,  for  he 
had  the  lower  fervants,  and  the  whole  kingdoni  abfoiute-' 
ly  under  his  influence.  If  any  peribn  or  family  had  dif- 
puted  his  will  in  the  lead  article,  they  would  either,  with- 
out more  ado,  burn  the  h  )ufe  and  them  in  it,  or  they 
would  wholly  give  over  work,  and  neither  provide  them 
with  food  nor  fuel,  To  that  they  behoved  immediately  to 
ftarve. 

.  What  contributed  not  a  little  to  eftablifh  this  ufurpati- 
dn,  was  a  very  Angular  fcheme  which  they  fell  upon  while 
they  were  fl  ittering  great  men,  and  perfuading  theiti  to 
itiake  new  edablilhments  for  fervants.  This  was,  that 
families  Ihould  not  be  permitted  to  choofc  fervanis  for 
themfelv^s,  but  that  a  lord,  or  any  other  great  man,  fliould 
have  the  power  of  nominating  the  fervants  within  a  certain! 
dillridl.  They  never  failed  to  invent  plaufible  reafons 
for  all  thci^  fchen^es.  In  fu()port  of  this  it  was  alledeed, 
that  families  were  often  whimlical  in  their  choice.  That 
fome  would  prefer  a  fcrvant  becaufe  he  was  tall,  ani 
others  becaufe  he  was  lliort  j  fome  becaufe  his  hair  was 
red,  others  becaufe  it  was  black.  That  they  did  not  know 
when  they  were  well  ferved,  and  when  they  were  not. 
That  they  were  apt  to  be  impofcd  on  by  fuch  as  had 
fmooth  tongues  and  Could  flatter  them.  That,  if  families' 
and  fervants  were  in  a  good  undcrflanding,  they  would 
wife  fcdition  and  fubvcrt  the  confiitution. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  thought  exceeding  clear,  that 
great  men  would  undcrRand  the  interell  of  the  country, 
and  the  capacity  of  fervants,  much  better  than  the  vulgar.. 
As  alfo,  that  they  were  above  all  fufpicion  of  partiality^ 
and  woukl  be  fure  always  to  fend  fit  and  accomplifiied 

V«.  III.  Tt 
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fervants  to  every  houfe.  But  alas,  the  contrary  rf  lU 
this  was  foon  found  by  experience.  They  learned  fpee^ 
dily  to  fell  every  place  to  the  higheft  bidder,  unlefs  wheo 
they  had  a  favorite  or  dependant  to  gratify,  which  indeed^ 
it  bottom,  was  the  fame  thing.  However,  they  were 
foon  made  dupes  to  the  fervants,  for  when  the  profit  of 
this  fale  was  found  out,  the  overfeers  and  arch-ovcrfecn 
gradually  ufurped  the  nomination  to  themfelves,  »nd  itit 
lad,  it  came  to  be  made  an  addition  to  the  great  and  over- 
grown power  of  the  emperor. 

It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  things  were  now  in  a  fad  fiti^ 
ation,and  they  continued  fo,  as  tradition  and  written  ro- 
tords  aflure  us,  for  many  ages.  Tne  lands  lay  uncuhi- 
Vated ;  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  grcatefl  miferj 
imaginable ;  they  were  forrily  clothed^  and  worfe  fc^ 
No  body  profpered  but  the  fervants,  or  rather,  only  the 
upper  ranks  of  them,  the  noble  and  honorable  fervaotSt 
the  overfeers  a!id  arch  overfeers.  To  thefe  indeed  nuqr 
be  added  the  idle  and  fpeculative  fort,  who  were  ictrled  in 
hives,  in  the  mod  pleafant  and  fruitful  valllcs,  in  cverjr 
province.  As  for  the  poorer  or  lowcll  clafs  of  fervants, 
who  adlually  did  any  work  for  the  lamilits,  they  were  » 
much  opprefled,  by  this  time,  as  their  madcrs.  Their 
wages  were  niodly  taken  up  by  lazy  overfeers,  orexhauft- 
ed  by  heavy  taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
ctsiperor,  and  his  court. 


C  H  A  P.    IV. 

\A  terrible  B/o^  given  to  the  Domination  of  the  Ser^anigj 
and  particularly  to  the  l^ower  oj  the  Emperor.      ■ 

IT  appears  to  be  a  fa£l,  though  not  very  well  accountv! 
for  bv  philofophers,  that,  when  men  have  been  long 
accuiioined  to  flavery,  thev  hug  their  chains,  and  become 
Jb  blinded,  as  to  pride  themfelves  in  their  niifery  itfelf*.  A 
poor  peafant,  in  a  neighboring  country,  whefa  face  is 
pale  with  hunger,  and  his  family  fcarce  covered  with  rag>, 
through  the  oppreilxon  of  his  prinoe,  yet  will  be  Jmj.  tta^y 
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to  ventoire  his  life  in  vindication  of  the  tyTant?s  honor»  and 
c6unt  himicif  extremely  happy  to  lay  it  down  in  defencf 
of  his  perlbn.  So  it  hap|k:ntd  with  the  people  under  coQ- 
iteration.  Tliey  were  fo  deluded  by  thefc  icrvants,  that, 
mfr  their  cnndiMon^  lb  their  reafon  itielfwas  turned.upfid: 
llown.  They  jjloried  in  the  ulurpation  of  the  fervants  over 
them,  worfliipped  them  often  as  they  palTed,  and  iloutly 
Hefended  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
^  If  by  chance  it  happened,  (as  there  were  always  fome 
in  every  aj^c)  that  one  lhou;Tht  fit  to  complain  of  the  floth, 
4lebauchery,  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  fervants,  his  bre- 
tiiren  immediately  ratfed  a  hideous  accufationagainlihim, 
mnd  the  ftupid  people  generally  joined  in  the  cry.  They 
Immediately  aflilled  his  lellow-fervants  to  feize  him,  to 
imprifon  him,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  hisoffenpe^ 
to  punifh  him.  They  firll,  indeed,  took  the  mod  chaij» 
stable  pains  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  If,  upon  thif, 
he  was  willing  to  recant,  and  folemnly  to  declare  that  the 
xondacl  of  the  fervants  was  admirable,  and  the  charader 
t)f  the  n  all  unblameable,  he  was  difmifled  only  with  t 
good  beating.  But,  if  he  was  oblHnate,  and  infifted  on 
telling  the  truth,  he  was  carried  to  a  dreadful  fubterrane- 
OU6  place,  and  there  put  to  tiie  mod  horrid  and  {hock» 
iog  tortures,  which  at  length  ended  in  death. 

However,  at  lall,  this  m>llery  of  iniquity  got  a  terrible 
blow.     One  of  ttie  lower  fervants,   of  an   honed  heart, 
and  a  determined  rcfolute  temper,  being  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  opprelTion  which  the  red  were  guilty  of,  let 
himfelf  to  ojx;n  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  expofe  their 
fvickedncfs.     He  made  a  full  difcoveryof  all  the  frauds 
he  had  any  how  Ixren  acquainted  with,  and  fpared  not  the 
corruption  ot  the  emperor's  court.     Laying,  down  onfy 
this  plain  principle,  that  fervants  were  obliged  to  promote^ 
'jttali  times,  the  real  intered  of  their  maders,  he  fet  the 
'4Lbominable  conduct  of  the  covetous  blood-fuckers  in  die 
-mod  odious  light.     Whenever  he  went  to  a  fair,  or  other 
-^lace  of  public  concourfe,  he  would  get  upon  an  eminence, 
and,  in  a   long  difcourfe^  endeavor  to  roufe  the  ]>eopIe 
fifom  their  lethargy,  and  inflame  them  v/ith  rcfcntmcnt 
JK^inft  their  oppreilors* 
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'•  This  furnifhed  his  brethren  with  an  opportunity  of  re* 
prefeniing  him  as  a  dillurber  of  the  peace,  and  loading* 
qim  with  innumerable  calumnies.  Many  tumults  wer^ 
raifed  a^rainft  him,  and  he  was  often  in  imminent  danger 
pf  his  life.  When  he  had  narrowly  efcaped  being  Honed, 
iri  public,  they  would  often  hire  defperadoes  to  affaffinate- 
him  m  private;  and,  lometimes,  attempted  to  bribe  hia 
intimate  friends  to  take  him  pffby  poifon.  However^  by 
a  mixture  of  bravery  and  caution  in  himfelf,  together 
with  the  affillance  of  fome  faithful  friends,  who  faw  how 
h^uch  he  was  promoting  their  intereft,  or  rather,  by  a 
P[\qI\  fmgular  prpvidence,  he  was  always  brought  off  fafe. 
At  lad,  a.fe\y  of  the  other  fe r van ts  joined  Jlim,  and  thcjr 
together  opened  the  eyes  of  feyeral  provinces  of  the  em- 
PKC,  Thefe  came  to  a  formal  refolution  of  calling  off  th^ 
y^oke  of  the  emperor,  and  fettling  the  fervants  upon  a  quite 
hew,  or  rather  bringing  diem  back  to  the  old,  rcafonabte 
and  natural  foundation. 

This  was  not  brought  about  without  a  moft  violent  and 
pertinacious  oppofition.  The  emperor  immediately  found* 
ed  the  alarrii,  and  fet  the  fervants  in  motion  throughout- 
all  his  dominions.  He  could  not  be  fuppcfed,  indeed,  to 
look  upon  fuch  a  fcheme  with  indifference ;  for  it  plainly 
tended  to  fliip  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  and  pow- 
er :  nor  Was  it  ea fy  to  fee  where  it  would  Hop.  He 
therefore  cried  out  againd  it  with  all  his  niight.  He  fent 
out  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  aflirmed,  that  it  flruck 
againfl  the  very  being  of  fervants,  and  that  the  dcfign  was 
no  lefs  than  to  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of -the 
earth.  He  reprefentcd  it  as  the  niofl  unnatural  thing  that 
ever  was  heard  of.'  That  there  h;id  been  fotnetimes  con- 
fpiracies  of  fervants  agaiiill  their  maflcrs,  but  a  joint  con-- 
fpiracy  of  mafters  a^aind  their  own  fervants,  and  of  fer- 
vants againfl  their  fellow. fervants,  was  abfolutely  without 
precedent.  He  concfuded  with  a  folemn  execration,  de-' 
voting  all  who  fhould  continue  in  this  rebellion  to  com^ 
p'etc^  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a  civil  war  in  the  king*; 
dom.  Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  there  was  a^ 
idreadful  llaughter  on  both  fides,  and  niultitudes   taked] 
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prifoners,  who  were  none  of  them  ufcd  very  well.  The 
emperor  indeed,  and  his  court  had  a  manifeft  advantage^ 
by  long  praftice,  ip  dcvifin);;  the  mod  exquifite  methodk 
of  revenge  and  cruelty.  But,  to  (horten  my  narrative^ 
after  m?ny  violent  and  bloody  difputcs,  as  well  as  ufeleft 
conferences,  at  laft  fome  provinces  agreed  to  keep  the 
old  way,  and  fome  eftablifhcrd  the  new.  Particularly,  in 
one  Northern  province  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  change, 
a  mod  excellent  method  and  order  eftabliflied  with  regardf 
to  the  fervants.  They  not  only  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  emperor ;  but  all  overfecrs,  archoverfeers,  auditors, 
controllers,  accountants,  keepers  of  records,  and  othei; 
unneccffary  officers  were  banifhed  at  once:  and  none 
fuffered  to  continue  but  ufcful  working  fervants.  The 
fpeculative  drones  were  exj^elled,  and  their  lands  given 
to  perfons  of  rank  and  worth  in  the  province.  That 
regulation  was  abolifhed,  as  extremely  pernicious,  which 
permitted  lords  or  great  men  to  name  fervants  to  others, 
fb  that  every  family  chofe  fuch  as  beft  pleafed  themfelves, 
and  fuch  as  were  well  qualified  for  the  bufmefs  for  which 
they  were  hired.  The  exorbitant  increafe  of  their  wages 
was  reduced,  as  well  as  all  extravagant  perquifites,  and 
only  a  moderate  provifion  continued  and  fettled. 

C  H  A  P.     V. 

SoT?ic  account  oj  the  Reformed  Esiablishmcnt,  in  a  North* 
ern  Pro'oince ;  and  the  happy  effects  that  followed 
upon  it  for  a  time.  It  begins  however  again  to  dege^ 
Iterate. 

THE  people  of  this  province  were  now  fo  fully  con^ 
vinced  of  the  terrible  confcquences  of  the  late 
ufurpation,  that  they  refolved  to  ufe  all  poflible  precau- 
tions, to  prevent  the  return  of  corruption  for  the  future. ; 
In  this  the  fervants  then^felves  fccmed  to  concur  very 
heartily,  and  were,  apparently,  animated  with  a  wariti- 
zeil  againll  the  worthlefs  part  of  their  own  order.  Many 
excellent  rules  were  laid  down  in  the  meetings  of  the 
corporation.     They  were  ordered  tinder  Uie  fevered  ^ft* 
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mlires  to  apply  themfelyes  dilic[ently  to  their  bufinefs;ifi 
live  fober,  grave  aiid  mortified  lives  ;  to  forbear  all  ralit^ 
in«,  junketing  and  gaming.  They  were  forbid  all  trayeK 
ling  abroad,  or  wandering  from  their  families,  but  upon 
urgent  occafionft,  and  with  leave  aiked  and  given.  If  any 
Were  convifled  of  diftionefty,  lazincfs,  or  difobediericci 
they  wtre  not  only  difinifled,  but  ftript  of  their  clothefi 
JSranded  in  their  foreheads,  and  declared  utterly  incapa* 
ble  ot  ever  being  again  employed. 

The  greaiell  (Iriflnefs  imaginable  was  ufed  in  trying 
them,  as  to  their  fufficiency  in  every  branch  of  bufmefs  iof 
«/hich  they  were  hired  ;  and  very  diligent  inquiry  made 
into  th^ir  character  for  honefty  and  fmcerity.  When  they 
Were  introduced  to  any  family,  they  were  folemiiTjr 
bound  by  a  tremendous  oath,  to  have  the  good  of  the  famV 
ly  always  at  heart,  and  that  they  (hould never  do  any  things 
dircdly  or  indirectly,  that  might  tend  to  its  prejudice. 
But  above  all,  there  was  a  ftridt  law  made,  and  declared 
to  be  unalterable,  that  no  fervant  (hould  be  forced  upon 
any  family  agalnft  their  will.  In  order  to  fccure,  in  the 
moll  effettual  manner,  the  execution  of  thcfc  laws,  it  was 
rcfolvcd,  that,  in  the  governnient  of  the  corporation,  there 
iliould  be  joined  with  the  fervants  certain  perfons  of  the 
moll  prudent  fort  from  the  families.  Thefe  were  called 
helpers,  they  had  no  falaries,  but  being  naturally  a  fort  of 
yepreleniatives  of  the  people,  it  was  expcQed  they  would 
pniverlally  luppori  iheir  iiiierefl. 

For  a  long  time  this  province  vvas*exceeding  happy  in 
their  reformed  conflitution.  The  moll  perfeft  harmony 
fubfiiled  between  nmilers  and  fervants.  The  work  of  the 
fervants  fccmed  to  be  a  pleafure  to  thehi,  and,  on  the 
OLaer  hand,  the  members  of  every  family  feemed  to  vie 
witli  one  another  wno  Jhould  treat  their  fervants  with  the 
greatell  lendcrnefs  and  humanity.  Once  or  twice  there 
was  an  attempt  matie  to  introduce  overfcers  and  arch- 
overfeersanion>!them,  fromanei^^libouringprovince  which 
had  retained  thefe  ofScers,  though  they  would  not  fufFer 
them  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  emperor.  However,  the  people 
iluminga  pri)jx:r  fpirit,  they  were  dill  thrown  out.  All 
this  limp  mallei  s  went  opi  exceedingly  wcU,  theficldfi  w6fe 
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afliduoufly  cultivated,  and  brought  crcry  year  immcnre 
crops;  and  plenty  as  well  as  harmony  was  every  whct^ 
to  be  feen. 

But  alasi  after  a  long  feafon  of  peace  and  quiet,  things 
began  to  alter  for  the  worfe.  Ambition,  avarice  and  lux* 
ury,  would  not  be  kept  out  by  the  banifhment  of  the  old 
titles.  They  found  a  wa]r  of  introducing  themfelves,  un« 
der  cover  of  the  form  that  then  prevailed,  without  any 
apparent  change.  The  moll  important  ftep  towards 
bringing  this  about,  was  recftablifhing  the  law  which  em- 
powered  great  men  to  nominate  fervanis  to  inferior  fami- 
lies. This  was  fubmitted  to  the  more  eafily,  becaufc 
they  only  nominated  them  to  the  falary,  provided  that  the 
corporation  fliould  think  proper  to  introduce  them  to  the 
fistmily.  For  this  purpofe,  the  mod  facred  laws  required 
an  invitation  from  the  family  iifelf.  But  the  young  fcr- 
vants  foon  began  to  find,  that  it  was  far  eaficr  for  many 
of  them  to  play  the  parafite  or  fycophant  about  great  men's 
houfes,  that  they  might  procure  a  writ  of  nomination,  than 
to  acquire  a  good  reputation  for  diligence  in  their  work. 
That  was  the  road,  therefore,  in  which  the  greaiefl  part 
of  them  travelled  to  preferment. 

Many  and  fierce  were  the  flruggles,  for  feveral  years, 
in  the  meetings  of  the  corporation  about  introducing  fer- 
vants  to  families.  As  all  the  laws  required  an  invitation 
from  the  family,  when  any  perfon  was  nominated,  a 
neighbouring  court  would  fend  a  deputation  totlie  family, 
to  a(k  them  whether  they  would  take  fuch  a  one  for  their 
fcrvant  or  not.  Sometimes  they  wheedled  and  flattered, 
and  fometimes  threatened  them,  if  they  would  not  comply. 
If  any  confented,  tjheir  names  were  fct  down  three  or  lour 
times,  to  fwell  the  nunjber ;  if  any  were  angry  and  fpoke 
impertinently,  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  their  fen- 
fes,  and  incapable  of  judginj^  After  thefe  arts  were  ulcd 
they  would  fit  down  gravely  to  determine  the  matter,  and 
^nd,  that  there  was  in  this  inllancc  a  mo\\  agreeable  and 
barmonious  invitation. 

It  is  impoflible  to  help  fmiling,  when  one  reflefts  upon 
the  various  methods  ufed  in  condufting  this  bufiiiCfs. — 
SomctiiQcs  they  could  not  get  a  fingle  perfon  ia  a  boufc 
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to  accept  of  the  fervant  who  had  been  nominated  'Wlinjf 
this  happened^  they  ufed  to  fend  for  all  the  relations  of  thi 
&inily,  even  the  mofl  diRant  coufins^  and  afk  their  con^ 
fent,  which  was  eafily  obtained,  becaufe  it  was  nothing 
to  them  whether  the  family  were  well  ferved  or  ilK— » 
When  they  had  obtained  it,  if  a  complaint  was  made, 
they  endeavored  to  prove,  by  very  ingenious  reafonings, 
that  thefe  didant  relations  had  as  ^ood  a  title  to  invite  a 
fervant  as  any  perfon  whatever.  Matters  however  drove 
on  very  heavily  for  a  while  ;  but  in  order  to  tacilitatc 
them,  many  gentlemen  of  eftates,  who  knew  not  much 
cither  about  fervice  or  fervants,  procured  themfelves  to 
be  chofen  to  the  office  of  helpers.  Not  that  they  helped 
to  do  any  thing  :  but,  getting  in  to  be  members  of  the 
courts  of  the  corporation,  they  contributed  to  provide  fer- 
vants  in  places.  By  this  means  many  were  provided 
with  a  piece  of  bread,  who  had  been  poor  fneaking  fellows^ 
uid  had  followed  them  in  their  }'oulh,  in  hunting,  Edging, 
and  other  diverfions. 

Such  was  the  fiiuation  of  affairs  when  my  informer 
went  into  the  country,  and,  as  the  cafe  was  very  lingular^ 
the  reader  may  eafily  guefs  how  much  it  engaged  his  at<^, 
tcntion*  He  rcfided  chiefly  in  this  Nothern  province^ 
and,  therefore,  his  remarks  were  mollly  confined  to  what 
happened  among  them.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention 
all  that  he  told  me,  but  the  principal  obfervations  fiiall  be 
communicated  to  the  world  in  the  following  chapters. 

C  H  A  P     Vf. 

Of  the  great  impropriety  often  seen  in  the  appointment  of 
servants  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  thai 
subject. 

THERE  is  commonly/m  tv^ry  fociety,  fome  radical 
principle  which  governs  and  modifies  the  reft^  and 
gives  a  tindlure  to  all  the  meafures  that  are  carried  on^ 
whatever  be  their  particular  fubjefil,  or  feeining  intention. 
In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  fundamental  error  appears  to 
have  been  the  power  of  nomination  which  was  givca  Uft 
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"freat  men.'  The  confequence  of  this  was,  an  exceffive 
impropriety^  in  the^  appointment  of  fervants  to  different 
families.  If  a  poor  ordinary  family  wanted  a  houfhold 
^rvant,  fomctimes'  a  lord  would  fend  them  a  foreign  cook 
out  of  his  own  kitchen.  This  fellow  would  fpeak  fuch 
minced  broken  language,  that  they  could  not  underftand 
'bim  ;  and  the  meat  he  dreiied  for  .them  they  could  noC^ 
endure  to  look  upon.  When  they  defired  him  to  provide 
plain  folid  food,^^  fuch  as  they  had  been  in  ufe  to  eat,  and 
fe  fufficicnt  quantity  to  fill  their  bellies,  he  would  fervd 
them  up  a  courfe  of  flimfy  diihes,  finely  garnifhed,  but 
etitirely  difguifed,  fo  that  the  poor  people  could  not  ims^^ 
gine^wbat  they  contained.  If  at  anytime  they  made 
complaint  of  this^  he  triumphed  over  their  clownifli  igno- 
rance and  unrefined  tafte,  and  would  offer  to  prove  to  the 
lktis^£tion  of  all  men  of  fenfe,  that  he  perfedly  under- 
,ltood  his  art. 

•  -In  innumerable  fuch  inftances  they  went  entirely  \h 
file  face  of  common  fenfe,  in  the  choice  and  appointment 
offervants'.  Sometimes,  if  a  family  wanted  a  plowmaa 
tit  a  gardiner,  they  would  fend  them  a  huntfman,  or  a.  ruiN 
ning  footman.  If  a  confiderable  merchant  wanted  a  book- 
keeper, they  would  find  him  aftupid  ignorant  fellow  who' 
could  neither  write  nor  read.  For  this  pre pofterous  con-i 
duft  there  was  no  remedy.  The  great  men  counted  the 
right  of  nomination  as  a  precious  jewel,  which  no  confU 
deration  could  induce  them  to  part  with.  And  as  the 
power  of  determination,  in  all  difputed  cafes,  lay  in  courts 
compofed  offervants,  they  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  molt 
unreafonable  appointments.  This  was  naturally  to  be  ex^ 
pedled,  l)ecaufe  a  contrary  condufl  would  have  been  a  fi* 
lent  impeachment  of  many  of  themfelves,  as  unfit  for  theif 
prefcnt  ftations. 

Befides,  it  happened  in  this  cafe,  as  I  obferved  had  hap-' 
pened  in  a  former  age,  many  loved  to  have  it  fo.  The 
people  of  better  rank,  and  thofe  who  would  be  thought -ta 
be  of  better  rank,  by  an  unaccountable  fafcination^  not 
only  approved,  but  admired  thefe  meafures.  To  allovir 
£Mnilies,  they  (kid,  to  choofe  fervants  for  themfelves,  would 
be  a  ibttrce  of  endlofs  confufion,  but  thst  the  prefeut  was 
^  Vol,  IIL  U  tt 
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))lainly.a  fimpTe,  rational^  uniform  and  peaceable  meAod 

of  proceeding.     It  was  a  common  and  a  fafhionable  topie 

of  convLrfation,  to  defpife  the  folly  and  impudence  of  the 

common  people,  who  had  always  a  (Irong  inclination  to 

clioole  their  own  fervants,  and  looked  with  a  very  evil  eye 

upon  thoFe  who  were  thuc  billeted  upon  them  againft  tbeir 

wills.     If  any  perfon,  in  a  company,  had  but  fignified 

^at  he  thought  this  condud  inconfiftent  with  equity  or 

good  policy,  he  was  not  thought  fit  to  be  reafoned  with^ 

but  a  great  and  loud  laugh  was  immediately  raifed  againft 

him>  fo  that  he  was  not  only  put  to  filencev  but  .to  confu- 

fion.     Nay,  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  affirmed, 

that  no  body  could  be  fincerely  of  that  opinion,  but  that  k 

^as  only  pretended,  from  bafe  and  fmiOer  views. 

-    I  mud  obferve  Ijerc,  that  when  m^  informer  was  ob 

this  part  of  the  fubjed,  which  indeed  he  often  refumedt 

as  what  had  made  a  great  impreffion  upon  his  own  mind, 

1  could  not  help  again  difcovering  marks  of  aftonifhmem. 

1  told  him,  I  very  well  knew  the  abfurditics  of  which  the 

human  mind  is  capable,  yet  this  feemed  to  be  the  moft 

incredible  of  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  of; 

that  it  fliould  be  laughed  down  as  a  ridiculous  notion,  thitt 

femilies  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  choofe  tbeir  own  fervants. 

On  this  he  was  not  a  little  ofiended,  and  fpeaking  with 

feme  acrimony,  fays,  *  It  was  to  gratify  your  coriofity, 

•  Sir,  that,  in  this  and  former  converfations,  I  have  given 

•  an  account  of  my  obfervations  in  foreign  countries.     If 

•  yo\i  defire  to  hear  no  more,  I  (hall  be  wholly  filent ;  btit 

•  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  the  treatment  which  wc  tn- 

•  vellers  meet  with  when  we  return  home,  is  at  once  un- 
«  reafonaWe  and  ungrateful.     If  we  tell  you^things  that 

•  are  common,  you  look  upon  them  asinfipid  and  trifling; 

•  and,  if  we  tell  you  thin^^s  that  are  quite  new  and  furpri- 

•  fing,  you  let  us  know  with  great  good  mannera,  that  you 

•  do  not  believe  us/ 

Then  after  a  little  paufe,  *  Pray  Sir,'  fays  he,  •  how  ma- 

•  ny  nations  are  there  in  Europe,  Afia  or  Africa,  who 

•  think  ihcmfelves  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  prince, 

•  or  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  oppreffion  or  bad  go* 
'vemiMnt.'    Truly,  faid  I,  I  believe  not  Above  £•€?*> 
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or  fix.     *  Well  then,'  fays  he,  *  if,  perhaps,  fifty  to  one  of 

*  mankind,  have  thought  it  a  fin  or  iblly  for  them  to  choofe 

*  their  own  mailer^,  is  it  modeft  in  you  to  fufpeft  my  ve- 

*  racity,  \ih'en  I  tell  you  of  one  nation,  where  it  became 

*  fafliionable  to  think  that  they  ought  not  to  choofe  their 

*  own  fervants.' 

*  But  to  come  a  little  clofer  to  the.  point,'  fays  he,  ^  are 

*  you  not  a  member  of  the  feleft  fociety  in  E  .  ■  — h  ?* 
I  am,  and  glory  in  it  as  a  mod  honorable  diflin£tion« 
^  Have  you  not  taken  agriculture  ui^der  yqur  patronage  t^ 
Undoubtedly  ;  and  by  what  means  can  we  better  promote 
the  intereft  of  the  public  ?  '  3y  none,  I  admit.     But  fuf- 

*  fer  me  to  prqceed  with  my  interrogatories.     Have  y.oa 

*  bought  any  land  with  the  profits  of  your  improvenientt?' 
Not  yet.  They  are  but  in  their  infancy,  and  have  co(( 
me  a  great  deal  of  expence.    ^  Are  the  crops  of  impror 

*  vers  generally  better  than  thofe  of  other  people  ?*  I  can, 
not  fay  they  are.     ^  You  ought,^  fays  he,  ^  to  have  con(e(^ 

*  fed  that  they  are  commonly  worfe  ;  for,  according  to  my 
>  obfervation,  the  mark  of  an  improver  is  not  to  have  ^ 
^  good  crop,  but  to  be  able  to  give  a  rational  and  philofo» 
y  phical  account  how  he  came  to  have  a  bad  one.     But 

*  have  you  not  alfo  encouraged  a  man  to  write  books,  an4 
^  read  le&ures  upon  agriculture,  who  made  himfelf  a  beg« 

*  gar  by  putting  it  in  praflice  ?'  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo,  but 
he  underftood  the  theory.  •  How  came  you  to  believe 
^  that  he  underdood  the  theory  I  Alas  \  alas  I  fir,  abfur«» 
^  dities  coming  into  faftiion  is  not  fo  rare  a  thing  at  home* 
^  as  to  entitle  you  to  doubt  die  truth  of  my  narrative^ 
^  when  I  told  you  of  the  mi{la;kes  and  dielufi^ons  of  a  cei:- 

*  tain  people  abroad.' 

I  confefs  I  was  never  more  nettled  at  any  thing,  th^a 
at  this  unexpected  attack  upon  the  laudable  attempts 
among  us,  of  late,  to  improve  our  native  country.  To 
compare  them  with  the  mpnidrous  condaft  of  the  unpoliflv 
cd  American  people  defcribcd  in  this  book,  was  u^fufierar 
ble.  I  could  not,  therefore,  let  the  matter  drop^  but  tokl 
him,  all  that  you  have  faid,  fir,  might  eafi!y  be  anfwered .; 
however,  not  to  fpend  time  upon  it  at  prcfent,  w\iat  do  you 
(hink  0^  or  what  have  you  to  fay  agamfl  the  excellen|  ar^ 
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rational  trafts  which  have  been  publiihed  by  private  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  among  us,  upon  agriculture  ?  Do  they* 
not  contain  the  cleared  arithmetical  calculations,'  of  the 
profit  to  arife  from  the  method  laid  down  ?  *  I  fay/  an- 
wercd  he,  *  they  are  all  what  the  lawyers  call  felo  de  se^ 

*  and  totally  inacjniiflible.*     Your  reafon,  pray.     ^  My 

*  rcafori !  why,  truly,  I  have  more  reafons  than  one.     In 

*  the  firft  place,  they  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  quack 

*  doftor  with  his  catbolicon.     They  have  but  one  remedy 

*  for  all  difeafes.     A  gentleman  happens  to  lie  ftruck  with 

*  fomenew  theoretical  principle,  and  immediatelv  fahsto 

•  work,  runs  down  every  thing  elfe,  and  applies  this  won- 
f  derful  difco^ery  to  all  purpofes,  allfoils,  and  aH  feafpnsJ 

You  know  what  enthufiafts  the  horfe  hoers  and  pulveri; 

*  fers  are-     Many  of  them  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
•'dung  is  prejudicial  to  ground,  as fervihg  only  to  engen-' 

*  der  weeds.     I  was  once  quite  of  this*  opinion  myfeH; 

•  and  found  no  other  difficulty  in  it,  than  how  gentlemcii 

•  and  farmers  would  get  quit  of  their  dung,  which,  not 

*  being  returned  to  the  ground  in  the  way  of  manure, 

•  mufl:  foon  grow  up  to  an  enormous,  and  at  the  fame  limci 

•  mod  naufeous  and  offenfive  heap.     When  under  thefc 
«  apprehenfions,  1  remember  to  have  projefted  a  fchcme 

♦  to  be  carried  on  by  fubfcription,  which  would  have  pro- 

*  ved  an  efteftual  remedy.     The   method  was  to  have 

•  plans  taken  of  every  country,  in  which  the  level  (hould 

•  be  marked,  then  canals  to  be  carried  through  all  the  low 

•  grounds,  and  fmaller  dudts  drawn  from  every  gentleman 

♦  and  former's  houfe,  terminating  in  thefe  canals,  which', . 

•  by  the  help  of  a  colleftion  oF  rain  water  at  every  houfe, 

•  would,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  carry   away  the 

•  whole  dung,  and  at  ]a(l  empty  it  into  the  fea.     The  ex- 

•  pence  of  this  fcheme  would,  indeed,  have  been  very 
^  confidera&le  ;  but  the  great  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 

•  it,  I  apprehended,  would  foon  convince  every  body  'of 

*  its  utility.  '  Now,  however  ridiculous  fuch   a  fcheme 
^  may  be,  I  am  fully  convinced  it  v/ould  have  been  put  in 

•  practice  irla  certain  county,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

*  incorrigible  obftinacy  of  the  common  people.     I  am  alfo 
«  of  opinion,  that  it  would  have  fucceededj  and  that  dung 
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'  would  have  been  wholly  banifhed  in  a  fhort  time.  This 

*  would  have  happened,  not  only  by  the  help  of  the  canaU, 

*  but  the  crops  would  have  been  fo  thin  and  fpirituai, 
^  that  the  cattle  who  fed  upon  them  would  have  palled  ve* 

*  ry  little  of  a  grofs  or  excremental  nature. 

^  I  fhall  not  trouble  you,  continued  he,  at  this  time, 

*  with  any  more  of    my  reafons  but  one.      It   feems 

*  highly  incredible  that,  if  the  new  fchemes  of  agriculture 

*  were  fo  profitable  as  their  authors  give  out,  they  would 

*  be  fo  generous  as  to  difcover  them  gratis  to  the  public, 
^  and  even  prefs  the  faid  public  to  accept  of  them.  It  13 
^  more  probable  they  would  keep  them  as  a  fecret  in  their 

*  own  families,  till  their  excellence  were  difcovered  by 

*  their  vifible  eflfedls.  I  know  a  manufafturing  town, 
?  where,  if  any  man  fells  upon  a  method  of  working,  or  a 

*  febrie  of  gok)ds,  that  is  likely  to  bring  a  good  profit,  he 

*  is  fo  for  from  prefling  it  upon  his  neighbours,  that  he  ufes 

*  every  poffible  precaution  to  keep  it  to  himfelf.     On  the 

*  other  hand,  his  neighbours  are  as  inquifitiye  as  he  is  k^ 

*  cret ;  and  commonly  both  difcover  and  imitate  it  in  z 

*  very  little  time.     There  is  a  dtfpofition  in  mankind  to 

*  refill  what  is  forced  upon  them,  and  to  leave  no  method 

*  uneflayed  to  come  at  what  is  induftrioufly  placed  out  of 

*  their  reach. 

*  I  would,  therefore,  humbly  recommend  it  to  all  im- 
^  provers,  to  give  over  talking  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  to 

*  fall  heartily  about  putting  their  rules  in  praftice  ;  and,  I 
>  can  promife  them,  that,  if  they  be  fiiccefsful,  it  will 

*  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  quite  common.  Or,  let 
^  every  perfon  who  difcovers  a  noftrum  in  agriculture,  ap- 

*  ply  to  the  government  for  a  patent  that  no  body  may  b^ 

*  fuffcred  to  ufe  it  except  himfelf,  and  thofe  who  fhall  pajr 

*  him  fufficiently  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  invention.  I 
'  can  affure  you,  fir,  that  if  I  had  faid  to  the  people  whom 

*  I  left  a  few  years  ago,  that  I  knew  a  nation,  where  it 

*  was  common  for  benevolent  perfons  to  point  out  to  them 
'  plain,  eafy,.  cheap  and  certain  methods  of  growing  ricb^ 

*  but  they  would  not  be  perfuaded  to  ufe  them,  I  would 

*  have  had  the  fame  compliment  paid  me,  which  you  were 

*  pleafed  to  pay  me  fome  time  ago,  that  I  was  taking  tht 

*  privilege  of  a  traveller.' 
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'  I  fliall  not  trouble  the  remier  with  fajung how  far!  < 
convinced  by  this  reafoning^  onty  it  made  me  reblve  to 
be  entirely  filent,  as  to  any  further  particulars  I  Ihould 
learn  concerning  the  corporation  ofiervants,  howftrange 
and  unaccountable  foever  they  might  be.  Having  there* 
fore,  brought  this  unavoidable  digreflion  to  a  cjiofet  we 
proceed  with  the  hillory. 


CHAP.    VII. 

Great  partiality  in  the  trial  of  Servants^  and  uncertainty 
in  the  characters  ^iveri  of  them. 

IF  the  reader  recollects  what  was  faid  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  probable  he  will  be  furpriied,  that  the 
corporation,  with  the  powers  given  them,  did  not,  for 
their  own  credit,  look  better  into  the  ^qualifications  of  fer* 
vants.  Since  it  was  in  their  power  to  licenfe  them  or 
not,  it  may  be  fuppofed  they  would  take  eftedlual  care^ 
that  no  infufficient  perfon  fliould  be  admitted.  But  it  is 
to  be  obfcrved,  that  fo  foon  as  the  method  of  fixing  fer* 
vants,  upon  the  nomination  of  lords  or  great  pien,  came 
to  be  again  in  uCe,  the  trial  of  their  fufficiency  turned  to  t 
mere  farce.  There  might  be  fome  degree  of  integrity 
found  in  one  court ;  but,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  candidate  had 
nothing  to  do  but  apply  to  another,  where  he  would  find, 
perhaps,  a  fet  of  rafcally  fellows  who  were  afhamefd  ojf 
nothing.  To  what  a  degree  of  boldnefs  they  ventured  to 
proceed,  may  be  feen  from- tlie  following  account  of  what 
literally  happened. 

A  certain  court  was  going  upon  the  examination  of  a 
young  man,  who  defired  to  have  a  certificate  that  he  was 
fully  accomplifhed  as  a  fervaiH,  and  particularly  well 
ikilled  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A  grave  and  ancient 
member  alked  him,  Pray,  flr,  what  is  the  beft  way  of 
plowing  hard  fiiff  land  ?  Ans.  By  rutming  a  wheel-bar- 
Yow  over  it.  The  examinator  was  highly  offended  with 
the  abfurdity  of  the  anfvver,  and  fhowed  plainly  in  \\\% 
f  ountenance  a  mixture  of  furprize  and  indignation.    But 
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tHother  member  of  court,  being  of  a  meek  and  geiMle  tem- 
per, and  a  great  enemy  to  feverity^  thought  proper  to  in* 
terpofe.  He  fays  to  bis  brother,  My  dear  fir,  the  young 
man  is  modeft  and  bafliFuK  which  in  itfeif  is  a  moft  amta4 
biy  difpoGtion,  though  it  hinders  him  from  anfwering^  fit 
diftinAly,  as  were  to  be  wiOied.  Then,  turning  to  thd 
candidate,  he  fays,  I  dare  fay,  fir,  you  know  well  enough 
that  a  wheel-barrow  cannot  plough  land,  becaufe  it  will  not 
enter  into  the  foil,  nor  open  it  fufficiently.  Muft  not 
hard  ftiff  land  be  broken  and  pulverifed,  in  order  to  make 
it  fruitful  ?  Ans.  Yes,  fir. 

Then  the  firft  refumed  his  examination.  Now,  pray 
fir.  Can  you  tell  me  how  deep  land  ought  to  be  ploughed 
when  it  is  well  done  ?  He,  though  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fubjed,  being  naturally  a  man  of  mettle  and  acuteneft^ 
imagined,  from  what  be  had  heard,  that  the  deeper  the 
better,  and  immediately  anfwered,  fix  yards.  On  thia 
his  examinator  fell  into  a  violent  pafliony  and  faid.  How 
have  you  the  impudence,  fir,  to  alk  us  to  inPial  you  as  a 
ploughman  when  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ?  Was 
there  everfuch  a  thing  heard  or  feen,  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  as  ploughing  land  fix  yards  deep?  or  what 
conception  could  you  have,  in  your  own  mind,  of  tho 
poflibility  of  the  thing  ?  You  ought  to  have  a  fentence 
paiFed  agatnil  you,  wholly  incapacitating  you  for  any 
place  in  this  country. 

The  noble  and  generous  fpirit  of  the  candidate  was 
roufed  by  this  fevere  treatment ;  fo,  he  replied,  Prayfift 
do  you  imagine  that,  in  this  improved  age,  the  fervanta 
of  the  eftabliihed  corporation  are  brought  up  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of  bofinefs,  for  whi^ch 
the  falaries  are  appointed  ?  For  my  own  particular  part, 
you  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
land  Qiould  be  ploughed,  for  I  never  faw  a  plough  in  my 
life.  How,  when,  where  and  by  whom  were  you  edu- 
cated then  ?  fays  the  other  in  amaze.  Ans.  I  ferved  an 
apprcnticefhip  in  a  toy.fhop.  Very  well,  fays  the  exami- 
nator, blefled,  precious,  happy,  imprnved  times  ?  1  h^ve 
no  more  to  add,  I  give  up  the  examination  to  any  body 
that  picalest 
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When  this  difcontcnted  zealot  had  droptihe  difcOUrfei 
/ome  other  moderate  man  afked  him  a  few  polite  and  fa- 
shionable quedions,  fuch  as,  what  is  the  genteeleft  lining 
for  a  read  coat  ?  in  what  manner  fhould  you  prefent  a  glafs 
of  wine  to  a  lord,  and  how  to  a  farmer  ?  whether  is  hunt- 
ing or  fifhing  the  pleafanteft  diverfion  ?  whether  ihould 
the  fervants  or  the  children  of  a  family  have  the  bcft  lodg- 
ing, diet,  &c.  ?  After  a  few  minutes  had  been  fpent  in 
thi$  manner,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  that  he 
had  anfwered  extremely  Well,  and  was,  ia  every  refpe£ly 

^  a  moll  accompliflied  fervant. 

It  was  ufual  for  the  fervants  to  carry  certificates 
with  them,  from  the  inferior  courts  of  the  corporatiorPi 
wherever  they  went ;  but  if  any  man  had  trufted  to  thefo 
certificates,  be  would  have  found  himfelf  miferably  mif^ 
taken/  They  had  taken  up  a  principle,  that  a  man 
might  atteft  any  thing  to  be  true,  whicli  he  did  not  knoiii( 
tobefalfe.  On  this  principle,  for  a  proper  confiderationt 
a  vagrant  fellow,  of  whom  they  knew  little  or  nothingi 
would  eafily  obtain  a  certificate,  declaring  him  to  be  ^ 
com  pleat  fervant  for  every  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  in 
particular,  an  admirable  cook,  gardiner,  or  whatever  elfo 
he  himfelf  dcfired  to  be  fpecified.     If,  upon  trial,  be  wa4 

.  found  totally  deficient  in  any  of  the  branches  mentioned^ 
and  complaint  was  made  to  the  court  who  certified  for 
him,  they  thought  they  were  fully  excufed  if  they  couI4 
iay  that,  upon  their  l>onor  they  knew  iK)thing  about  him, 
and  were  wholly  ignorant  whether  he  was  a  good  fervani 
or  a  bad.  On  all  fuch  occafions  they  ufed  to  launch  out 
in  praife  of  charity,  and  alledge,  that  every  man  bad  a 
right  to  another's  good  word,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  unlefa 
he  had  forfeited  it  by  fome  particular  and  kpown  mifde-* 
meanon 
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SeneMt  of  different  characters.  A  sketch  of  the  goba 
and  bad.  The  inveterate  hatred  of  the  bad  against 
the  good. 

HOWEVER  general  the  corruption  was;  the  reacfer 
is  not  to  imagine  that  all  fervants  were  of  the  fame 
Ster,  or  behaved  in  the  fame  manner.  There  wete 
ftill  fome>  here  and  there,  who  a£ted  in  a  manner  fuita-' 
ble  to  their  ftation,  who  minded  their  bufinefs;  who  lovtfd 
(heir  ihailef 3r,  and  were  beloved  by  thiem.  Thefe  made 
as  great  a  ftruggle  as  they  could  to  keep  matters  right  in 
the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  though,  commonly,  with 
very  indifferent  fuccefs.  The  oppofite  principles  and  con* 
duftef  the  two  forts  may  be  learned  from  the  MOwinfg 
particulars. 

They  differed  toto  coelo^  in  their  very  proFeffioti  airf 
Aiatm'er  Of  fpeaking.  The  modem  fafhf onable  party  af« 
firmed,  that  courage  and  felf-fuflSciency  ought  to  be  the' 
leading  character  of  a  fervant.  That  he  blight  always  td 
be  fpeaking  in  praife  of  his  own  deedsl'  That  he  ought 
never  to  allow  of  any  errot-  or  miftake  \n  his  behavior  J 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  infill  that  he  defervedthe  higheft 
approbatioir.  Who  is  obliged,'  faid  they;  to  fpeak  wdf 
of  a  man  who  fpeaks  ill  of  himfelf  ?  can  there  bfe  zttf  things 
more  pufilanimous,  than  for  a  fervant  to  be  always  eon- 
felling  that  he  can  do  very  little  to  an;^  ptirpofe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hoiiefter  fort  of  fervants  decla- 
red, that  they  thought  pride  and  confidence  were  in  them- 
Iblves  hateful,  and  quite  intolerable  m'  fervants.  That 
they  Ihould  not  make  high  preteiifions,  left  they  (hould  be 
brought  but  to  the  greater  fhame ;  that  they  Ihould  aCr 
knowledge  the  great  imperfedtion  of  every  thing  they  did, 
and  expert  tote  rewarded,  not  for  the  worth  or  value  Of 
their  fervice,  but  from  the  goodnefs  and  indttlgenee  4C 
their  mafters. 

Vol.  IIL  X« 
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It  was  curious  to  obferve  the  different  efieAs  of  Aeie 
principles.  Thofe  who  fpoke  in  the  higheft  terms  of  their 
own  qualifications^  were  always  the  moft  negligent  and 
the  mod  unfaithful.  They  grudged  every  thing  they  did, 
and  laid  hold  of  innumerable  pretences  for  fliortening 
Iheir  hours  of  labor,  and  procuring  days  of  relaxation. 
If,  at  any  time,  one  of  them  had  done  a  piece  of  work 
in  a  tolerable  manner,  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  do 
any  more  for  two  days ;  but  was  wholly  taken  up  in  ad« 
miring  his  own  ingenuity,  and  commending  it  to  all  who 
would  take  the  pains  to  liflen  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
the  humble  and  felf-denied  were  always  bufy,  applied 
themfelves  to  their  duly  with  the  utmoft  care  and  ailidui* 
ty,  and  thought  they  could  never  do  enough.  They  ne- 
ver once  called  in  queilion  the  hours  of  labor^  but  confi- 
dered  the  neceflfity  of  the  family,  or  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  were  engaged  in.  When  any  body  happened 
.  to  commend  one  of  them  for  his  diligence,  he  intreated 
them  to  forbear  fuch  difcourfe,  for  he  was  very  fenfible 
he  had  not  done  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  be  ought  to 
'  have  done. 

Men  came  to  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  different  efie6ts  of 
thefe  principles,  that  almoft  every  family  earneftly  wifii* 
ed  to  have  fervants  of  the  felf-denying  charafler,  and  per* 
feftly  hated  the  other.  If  they  entered  into  converfatton 
with  an  unknown  fcrvant,  they  were  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  llrain  of  his  difcoui  fe,  and,  though  he  were 
upon  hi<  guard,  would  with  great  fagacity  .penetrate  his 
fentiments.  But,  alas  !  this  ferved  very  little  purpofe  ; 
for,  if  he  had  iiUerell  to  procure  a  writ  of  nomination,  they 
were  obliged  to  receive  him,  and  then  being  fixed  in  the 
laddie,  be  niade  a  full  difcovery  both  of  his  principles  and 
praftice. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  rancorous  he« 
trcd  which  the  fcif  fufficicnt  bore  to  the  humble  fervants-; 
efpeciully  fuch  as  fhowed  the  moll  remarkable  diligenc5e 
in  their  work.  They  fprcad  flanders  againft  them  with- 
out number.  I'hey  ufed  to  go  about  with  indehitigable 
diligence,  among  the  great  men,  and  nominators  to  the 
eiUbliilied  falarics^  toexafperatc  their  minds  againil  theiQ, 
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and  prevent  their  fettlemcnt  or,  promotion.  They  re- 
prefented  them  as  a  fet  of  poor,  (illy,  fneaking,  fpiritlefs^ 
fellows,  who,  for  no  other  end  than  to  throw  an  odiiim 
on  the  more  free  and  generous  livers,  would  work  longer 
than  ufual.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  wa$  pretended,  tbat^ 
when  the  reft  were  at  their  paftime,  running  jumping, 
or  cudgel  playing,  then  to  be  fure,  thefe  hypocrites  wouki 
be  driving  a  Itake,  or  pruning  a  tree  about  a  farm,  or  pickl- 
ing weeds  from  a  garden  or  field  of  corn.  They  reprc- 
iented  them,  alfo,  (which  was  indeed  partly  true)  as  ac* 
quiring  a  lliffrudic  air,  by  often  flooping,  and  habitual 
Application  to  their  work. 

Neither  were  they  waiting  in  executing  their  revenge 
tgainii  their  enemies  themfelves,  whenever  ^n  opportiu 
uicy  offered.  If  two  or  three  of  the  loofer  fort  met,  bf 
chance,  one  of  the  indudrious  in  a  folitary  place,  or  going 
of  an  errand,  they  cunningly  folicited  him  to  join  witi) 
them  in  fome  diverfion,  for  example,  blind-manVbufft 
or  any  other.  If  be  complied,  they  all  confpired  againft 
him,  and  drubbed  him  heartily :  and,  after  they  had  donf 
fo,  one  wa3  immediately  difpatched  to  inform  againft  him, 
and  let  the  family  he  belonged  to  know  how  he  had  been 
fpending  his  time,  fo  that  be  was  no  better  than  his  neigb. 
bors.  Whenever  they  difcovered  a  fervant  in  a  field  af- 
ter the  ufual  time  of  labor,  they  would  get  behind  tbo 
hedges  and  pelt  hitn  unmercifully  with  ftones,  fo  th^t  ho 
returned  home,  not  only  fs^tigued  with  his  work,  but  fe* 
verely  fmarting  with  the  wounds  he  had  received- 
Such  was  not  only  the  condufl  of  individual^,  but  the 
very  fame  fpirit  prevailed  in  the  meetings  of  the  corpora* 
tion,  from  the  lowell  to  the  higheft.  None  met  with  fo 
fevere  treatment  from  them  as  honeil  induftrious  fervantSi 
who  were  beloved  in  the  families  where  they  were  placed; 
neither  wa3  there  any  crinie  fo  heinous  as  being  more  'di» 
ligent  than  the  generality  qf  other  fervants.  if  any  fami<r 
iy  accufed  a  fervant  of  pilfering,  negligence,,  drunken, 
nefs,  or  wantonnefs  among  the  maids,  thefc  were  all  hu« 
ixiai^  infirmities,  no  way  atrocious  in  their  nature.  Tbejr 
were  alfo  hard  to  be  afcertained ;  fo  that  it  was  almoft  ikUt 
pofiibie  to  bring  «  (roof  of  the  £|$U  t9  the  fatisfaC^ion  of 
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the  court.  But,  if  one  happened  to  be  accufed  of  ddtsa 
any  uncommon  fervice  to  the  family  at  their  defire,  or 
working  when  others  were  allowed  to  play,  'this  was  high 
treafon  againft  the  conftitution  ;  and  he  was  dondenined 
without  mercy,  ahd  fometimes  withouf  hearing. 

But,  of  z\\  the  crirftes  of  this  fort,  the  moft  unpardona- 
\Ac  was  "whatever  tended  to  impeach  the  wifdom,  or  wealw- 
len  the  authority  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  cofporari- 
tn.  When  an  inferior  court  was  ordered  to  introduce  a 
jfervant  into  a  family  who  had  refufcd  to  receive  him, 
femetimes  a  member  or  •  two '  would  hiimbiy  reprefent, 
that  the  terms  of  the  oath  appeared  to  them  abfurd  and 
]Mt>fane,  in  that  inllanccf,  and  beg  to  be  excufed. — ^When- 
ever this  happened,  they  were  dragged  as  delinquents  to 
Ihe  bar,,  rated  ahd  abufed,  ftript  and  branded,  declared 
iniamoils,  and  incapable  even  of  repentance.'  It  was  ma- 
ny tiriies  affirmed  in  the  general  meeting,  that  ho  .man 
could  be  guilty  of  a  crime  which,  fo  much  as,  approached 
in  guilt  to  tbM  of  difparaging  the  authdrity  of  the  corppl 
iration'offervants. 

'  •  I  muft  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  reader 
with  a  ftory  that  happened  a  few  years  before  my  inform^ 
er  left  the  country.  One  of  the  fervants,  who  was  a  great 
bppofer  of  the  prevailing  meafures,  finding  his  brethren 
to  be  deaf  to  ferious  reafoning,  fell  upon  a  fingiilar  de- 
Vice.  Being  pofleft  of  a  vein  of  humor,  and  knowing  a 
little  of  the  art  of  painting,  he  drew  a  pidlure  of  the  droll 
or  ludicrous  kind,  in  which,  by  iaenigmatical  charaftcrai 
he  repfefented  the  various  impolitions  of  the  fervants  in 
general.  He  alfo  took  off  the  likenefies  of  the  principal 
ttnd  moft  aftive  leaders  of  the  corporation,  and  put  theni 
in  the  mbtt  comical  poftures  imaginable.  Here  was  to  be 
ifcen  a  fellow  capering  arid  dancing  in  a  garden  all  full  of 
Weeds,  and  his  inftrumcnts  lying  befide  him,  quite  growq 
over  with  rulh— Another  carrying  a  balket  over  his  arm, 
with  the  Gpn  of  a  pine  apple  in  his  hand,4nd  a  paflenger; 
on  examining  the  contents,  finds  nothing  but  flhiking 
fifh,  and  flops  his  nofe.— A  great  bloated  fellow,  fwelled 
like  a  tun,  challenging  the  whole  country  to  run  arac^ 
with  him. — ^Another  hurrying  4way  a  girl  intoacorneri 
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tnd  covering  her  with  his  frock. — ^Thcfe,  and  man/ 
others,  he  drew  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  clearly  to  expofii 
their  knavery  and  oftentation. 

This  pi£ture  was  (luck  up,  in  the  night-time,  near  a 
public  road  leading  to  a  great  town.  As  the  perfons  were 
all  very  well  known,  it  is  not  to  be  ima^hed  whaC  en- 
tertainment it  afforded  to  the  people.  No  body  could 
lodcupoii  it  without  laughing :  and  whenever  any  6f  the 
fervaiits,  honored  with  a  place  in  it,  were  feen  upon  the 
fireets,  the  boys  gathered  about  them  in  crowds,  and,  t0 
their  unfpeakable  mortification,  mimicked  the  poftures  ib 
wJhich  they  had  been  reprefented.  Copies  in  miniature 
were  taken  of  this  performance,  and  kept  in  many  fatnt- 
jiies ;  fo  that,  whenever  the  fervants  were  in  ill  humor, 
they  would  pull  out  the  draught,  and  hold  it  in  their  eye. 

The  fury  and  refentment  of  the  feryants,  on  the  pub- 
Kcatton  of  this  piece,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The  au- 
thor bad  done  it  with  fo  much  caution  and  fecrecy,  that 
they  could  not  get  hirti  legally  conviCled.  However, 
tliey  either  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  thought  they  had  difca> 
vered  who  he  was,  and  employed  themfelves  night  and 
day«  in  devifmg  methods  of  revenge.  Above  all,  that 
unlucky  fellow,  who  had  been  reprefented  following  the 
girl,  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage,  that  he  fcarce  ever  re- 
turned to  his  right  fenfes.  He  had  .been  fomething  of  a 
draughtfman  himfelf,  fo  he  fet  about  making  a  picture  iri 
ridicule  of  the  induflrious  fervants ;  but,  either  the  thing 
itfelf  was  fo  difficult,  or  he  proceeded  with  fo  much  rage 
and  trepidation,  that  it  was;  a  perfect  caricature,  and  bis 
friends  prevailed  with  him  to  fupprefs  it* 

The  poor  author,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliged  to 
be  conftantly  upon  his  guard,  as  there  was  always  a  ict 
of  defperadoes  lying  in  wait  for  him,  armed  with  clubs, 
and  fully  determined  to  beat  his  brains  out,  if  they  could 
patch  him  in  a  proper  place.  In  the  mean  time,  they  all 
agreed  in  telling  lies  upon  him  without  ceafing.  They 
affirmed,  that  no  body  but  a  complete  rafcal  could  be  ca- 
pable of  Aich  a  performance  ;  that  to  betray  fervants  to 
their  mailers  was,  at  any  rate,  a  malicious  trick :  but, 
Ihat  for  a  fcrvut  to  laugh.at  his  feilow  fervants,  and  fet 
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jQlber  people  a  laughing  at  them  too,  was  the  cleared  dte- 
pnonilration  of  a  depraved  heart.  It  was  ten  years  after 
the  fad  was  committed,  that  my  informer  left  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  declared  that  their  refentment  had  notabated 
in  the  lead  degree:  a  circumftance  which,  I  obferved, 
)iad  marie  a  deep  impreffion  upon  his  mind ;  fo  that  he 
yould  often  fay.  From  the  fury  of  an  enraged  fervant, 
good  Lord  deliver  me.  He  alfo  told  me,  that  he  was  con* 
vinced  by  this  example,  that  wit  and  humor  was  a  talent 
wnfpeakably  prejudicial  to  the  pofleflbr  :  and  therefore,  if 
/ever  he  had  a  child,  and  obferved  in  him  the  leail  turn 
|bat  way,  he  would  apply  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  alfiduity 
\fi  eradicate  it  as  a  vice. 

CHAP.    IX. 

735^  carelessness  of  Servants  in  their  ivork.     A  curious 
debate  in  a  certain  family^  vjbich  issued  in  nothing. 

IT  will  be  eafily  perceived,  from  what  has  been  faid 
above,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fervants  were  ex- 
jceffively  negligent.  They  feemed  to  have  two  great  ob^ 
jcds  conftantly  in  view,  and  to  carry  them  on  hand  in 
hand ;  the  increafe  of  their  wages,  and  the  diminution 
pf  their  labor.  The  truth  is,  however  (Irange  it  may  feem 
thefe  always  bore  an  exaft  proportion  to  one  another. 
Whenever  a  fervant  got  more  wages  fettled  upon  him,  he 
lookec}  upon  it  as  a  confequence,  that  he  fiiould  be  more 
ilothful  than  before.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  remarka- 
ble what  ingenious  and  plaufible  reafonings  they  always 
fell  upon  to  juftify  their  condudt.  On  this  fubjeft  parti- 
cularly they  would  fay.  What  is  well  done  is  foon  done, 
A  fmall  piece  of  work,  executed  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  bet- 
ter than  marring  a  great  deal,  which  is  worfe  than  idle- 
ncfs. 

Inflead  of  any  other  general  remarks,  I  (hall  entertain 
the  reader  with  a  curious  example  of  their  ingenuity,  in 
devifing  excufes  for  their  own  negledl.  This  happened 
in  the  family  of  a  great  man,  about  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  tlie  aeuigmatical  picture,  and  plainly  Avowed 
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that,  though  the  reproof  had  enraged  them,  it  had  contri- 
buted nothing  to  reform  them.  One  morning,  almoll  the 
whole  fcrvants  of  this,  family  were  gatliered  together  in 't 
large  ball,  to  confider  what  work  it  would  be  pro|^r  ((k 
them  to  fall  about  that  day.  A  fervant  who,  indeed,  wat 
not  very  well  looked  upon,  as  inclining  a  little  to  the  fo- 
ber  iaduQrious  kind,  complained,  that  there  had  been  i&t 
a  long  time  an  intolerable  negligence  in  keeping  the  feiu 
ces,  and  excluding  firaying  or  ftrange  cattle  from  their 
mafter?  grounds.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  they  fiiould 
immediately  go  in  a  body,  drive  out  all  the  ftrange  cattle^ 
without  exception,  that  were  in  the  inclofuresi,  and  mend 
up  the  fences,  which  were  now  in  fo  forry  a  condition. 
He  told  them  that  there  were  many  ftrange  cattle  paf- 
turing  where  they  ought  not  to  be ;  particularly,  that  he 
himfelf,  not  an  hoQr  before,  had  feen  a  large  bull,  with  a 
thick  neck,  and  dull  heavy  eyes,  but  broad  shoulders^ 
Jirm  joints^  and  a  lank  belly^  which  made  him  fit  for 
jumping.  On  this  a  difpute  arofe,  of  which  the  reader 
may  take  the  following  juft  and  faithful  account. 

One  obferved,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  motioif, 
which  proceeded  from  a  perfon  no  way  remarkable  for  » 
good  temper.     ^  If  our  brother  would  look  a  liule  more  att 

*  home,  fays  he,  perhaps  he  would  find  lefs  reafon  for  thef© 

*  fnarling  complaints  of  the  negligence  of  others.  The  pro- 

*  pofal  is  unkind  and  unbenevolent.  There  fliould  be  great 

*  forbearance  ufcd  in  every  family  toward  their  neighbors. 

*  No  doubt  thore  have  been,  and  there  will  be  trefpafles 

*  ujx)n  both  fides  ;  and  therefore,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion 

*  that  no  notice  Ihould  be  taken  of  it  at  all.' 

A  fecond  then  rifes  up,  and  fpeaks  to  the  following  ef* 
fe£k.     Mf  I  thought  that  any  good  would  follow  upon 

*  what  is  now  propofed,  I  (hould  readily  agree  to  it.    •*! 

*  am  perhaps  as  much  attached  to  my  matter's  intereft,  as 

*  the  perfon'  who  made  this  motion,  notwithttanding  all  his 

*  fine  profeifions ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  be  altoge- 

*  ther  in  vain.     There  is  a  ftrange  difpofition,  in  beads  of 
^  all  kinds,  to  break  into  thofe  places  from  which  there  fs 

*  any  attempt  to  keep  them  out ;  it  would  therefore  only 
'  increafe  the  evil  it  pretends  to  remedy.     All  periccutioti 
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*  we  know,  helps  the  caufc  of  the  perfecuted ;  fo  thit,  fop." 
^  pofing  one  has  made  an  encroachment  at  this  time,  if 

*  he  were  driven  out^  we  may  depend  upon  it,  he  would 
^Immediately  return  with  twenty  more  at  his  heals.' 

A  third  made  a  very  fage  and  teamed  obfervatioH. 

*  Take  notice,  fays  he,  what  you  are  about  to  do.  The^ 
^  is  more  difficulty  in  it  thanr  you  apprehend.  Is  there' 
^  not  a  very  great  fimilarity  in  color,  Ihape  and  fize,  be- 
^  tween  our  mailer^s  cattle  and  his  neighbor's  ?  It  Would 
^  oblige  us  to  a  very  {lri£t  and  particular  examinatiop,  b6- 

*  fore  we  could  determine  the  point.  This  would  Create 
^  fuch  difference  of  opinion,  fuch  2eal  and  keennefsin 

*  every  one  to  fupport  his  own  fentiments,'  that  we  might 

*  fpend  tlie  whole  time  of  our  fervice  before,  we  could 

*  come  to  any  conclufion.  I  acknowledge  it  is  a  fixed 
'  principle,  that  every  beafl  fhould  be  kept  only  on  his 
^  own  mailer's  grounds ;  put,  I  hope  you  will  be  fenfible,  it 

*  is  only  a  fpeculative  point  which  bead  belongs  to  on6 
mailer,  and  which  to  another.  On  this  fubje£l,  wife  and 

*  good  fervants  have  differed  in  all  ages,  and  will  differ 

*  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

A  fourth  delivered  the  following  opinion.*    *  I  cannot 

*  help  being  againft  the  motion,  for  a  reafon  that  nobody 

*  has  yet  taken  notice  of.     I  can  affure  you  fr6m'  mjr 

*  certain  knowledge,  it  would  give  great  pleafure  to  th'e 

*  ftrange  cattle  themfclves,  and,  in  particular  to  the  bull^' 

*  who  feems  to  have  given  occafion*  to  the  prefent  debate. 
'  He  has  a  vail  fetisfadlion  in  being  gazed  upon  and  won- 

*  dered  at,  which  would  be  the  certain  confequence  dF 

*  this  attempt.     Befides,  he  isinfefted  with  an  inveterate 

*  itch,  which  gives  himaninfinite  pleafure  in  being  dri-- 

*  Ven  through   the  gaps  of  hedges,-  and  being  fcrubbed* 

*  and  clawed  by  fhe  thorns  in  the  paffage.' 

A  fifth  faid,  '  I  am  furprifed  to  fee  fo  much  time  fpent 

*  upon  this  ridiculous  propofal.     The  author  of  it  feem^' 

*  to  have  forgot  a  fundamental. law  of  the  corporation,  that 

*  no  fervant  (liould  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  another  fe- 
^  mily,  or  pretend  to  take  the  infpedlion  or  government 

*  of  any  bealls,  but  fuch  as  belong  to  his  own  mailer. 

*  N0W9  fays  he^  this  is  manifellly  the  cafe  in  the  prefeitt 
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inftance;  nay,  it  is  even  implied  in  the  propofal  itfelFv 

*  which  is,  therefore,  quite  irregular  and  incompetent.  If 
^  that  bull  does  not  belong  to  us,  let  his  own  mailer  fend 
'  for  him  when  he  pleaies  :  we  hisiye  nothing  to  do  With 

*  him.     Let  us  mind  our  own  afjfairs.^  .      , 

Then  rofe  a  fervant  of  ancient  flanding,  feveral  of  hisT 
teeth  having  been  loll  by  old  age,  who  bore  a  particular 
mark  of  his  mafter^s  favon  He  was  remarkable  ibr  ma;^ 
king  long  fpeeches,  of  which  it  was  diificult  tp  compre* 
iien4  the  meaning.  After  (peaking  about  h&If  an  hour; 
qvite  unintelligibly,  he  concluded  thus.  \  Brethren,  I  dd 
*.not  deny  that  fuch  a  propofal  as  this  might  have  done 
^y^y  well  in  former  times,  wh^h  the  fences  were  almoft 
\  entire,  and  the  offending  ftrangers  yery  kvf ;  but,  at  pre- 
*:  fent,  it  is  quite  romantic  and  impoffible.  WiU  any  man 
'  feriouily  pretend,  at  this  time  of  day,  when  the  hedges/ 

*  are  almofl  wholly  broke  down,  and  fo  many  encroach^ 
^.  iQentson  every  hand,  to  affirm,  that  none  ought  to  con<>> 
Vtinue  in  the  inclofures  but  fuch  as  truly  belong  to  our 

*  mailer.  I  am  afraid  his  fields  would  make  a  very  defb-. 
^  late  appearance,  for  there  would  be  few  left  behind.' 

Lad  of  all,  one  tells  them  in  a  few  words,  that  the  de» 
hate  was  altogether  idle ;  that  there  was  a  miilake  at  th» 
verybcStom  ofthe  affair:  for,  by  thebeft  information  he 
could  procure,  the  bead  in  queflion  was  not  a  bull  but  anf 
ox. 

To  fum  up  the  matter,  one  or  other  of  thefe  various  and 
contradidtory  reafons  prevailed  upon  a  great  majority,  xd 
come  to  this  refolution,  That  it  was  not  prudent  or  expe- 
dient, at  this  time,  to  agree  to  the  propofal ;  and,  therefore, 
the  intruders  in. general  ihould  be  winked  at,  and  that 
bead  in  particular,  whether  he  were  ball  or  ox,  ihooM 
Continue  where  he  was. 
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CHAP,    X. 

Of  the  ambition  and  cosictousness  of  the  Servants^  and  the: 
various  methods  they  fell  upon  to  gratify  their  desifcs* 

1HAVE  obfenred  before,  that  the  conftitution  in  thit 
province  was  framed  with  gri^at  care,  and  feemed  par- 
ticblarl^  calculated  to  prevent  ambition  and  love,  ci  pre« 
eminence.  For  this  reafon,  they  eflabliihed  a  parity  amoQg 
the  fervants,  and  took  every  meafure  they  could  think  oi^ 
to  prevent  the  introdu£lion  ofoverfeers  and  arch-overfeers. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  fervants  had  not  only  degene- 
rated in  point  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  but  had  made  great 
encroachments  upon  the  conftitution  itfelf.  They  had 
tf  prodigious  hankering  after  the  high-founding  titles,  and 
ihimenfe  revenues,  which  were  given  to  fervants  in  the 
Neighboring  province.  It  grieved  them  to  hear,  and 
fometimes,  when  fent  upon  bufmefs  to  that  country,  to  (ee^ 
fnat  fome  of  the  overfeers  lived  in  fplendid  palaces,  and 
were  carried  about  in  chariots,  while  they  themfelves  were 
ftill  obliged  to  wear  the  drefs  of  fervants,  and  generally 
to  walk  a- foot. 

•  Gladly  would  they  have  introduced  thefe  offices  id 
their  own  province  ;  but  the  great  men,  who  had  hitherto 
aflifted  them,  dreaded  the  ex  pence,  and  would  not  agree 
to  it.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  proceed  cautioufly 
and  gradually.  In  fome  few  inftances,  they  made  it  ap* 
jtear,  that  one  fervant  might  be  introduced  to  two  diflfer* 
cnt  families,  and  enjoy  both  the  falaries.  As  to  the  work» 
tiiey  might  be  fometimes  in  the  one,  and  fometimes  in 
the  other ;  or,  if  one  of  them  was  a  family  of  fmall  confe* 
quence,  they  might  do  well  enough  without  any  fervant 
at  all.  They  begged,  in  the  moll  abjedl  manner,  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  that  a  fmall  numbrr  of  falaries 
might  be  appointed,  without  any  office  annexed  to  them, 
by  way  of  gratuities,  for  the  encouragement  of  good  fer- 
vants.  This  was  done ;  and  there  followed  a  terrible 
tompetitioa  for  obtaining  them,  which  produced  a  mpft 
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malignint  hatred  between  thofe  who  were  fuccefsTuI  and 
thofe  who  were  not. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  hope  of 
meriting  thefe  falaries  would  excite  them  to  vie  with  on^, 
another,  in  doing  the  bufinefs  of  the  families  where  they 
ferved.  It  was  quite  the  contrary.  They  tried  every 
method  of  advancement  but  that  only ;  or,  if  any  did  .try 
it  in  that  way,  they  were  fure  to  be  difappointed.  Son^ 
of  them  ufed  the  old  way  of  flattery,  which  had  always  a. 
"^^^  great  effe£t.  Some  became  political  tools,  ipxozi 
abd  informers  to  the  prevailing  party  at  court.  Som^^ 
were  not  aihamed  to  become  pimps  and  panders  to  great^ 
men,  and  even  fometimes  to  attend  them  in  their  no^tuiVf 
nal  expeditions.  Some  endeavored  to  make  tbemfelyei^ 
remarkable  for  feats  and  achievements  quite  out  of  thci^ 
way  of  their  own  bufinefs.  One  of  them,  for  examp^ 
woukl  make  a  wind-mill,  of  curious  ftrudure,  and  put  i( 
upon  the  top  of  the  houfe  where  he  lived.  The  conl^.^ 
quencc  of  this  was,  that  paiTengers  going  that  way,  after. 
flanding  flill  and  admiring  it  a  little,  woukl  aik  any  ^r^ 
fon  they  faw  near,  who  had  done  it.  The  anfwer  im« 
mediately  followed,  The  servant  V)bo  lives  bere^  be  is  a 
most  ingenious  fellow^  as  rper  voas'  seen.  Thus  was  his 
fame  fpread  abroacl,  and  fometimes  came  tp  the  ears  pf  th^ 
people  above. 

I  cannot  help  particularly  mentioning  one,  who  waj 
the  mod  fuccefsful  of  all  that  had  gone  before  him,  who 
was  alive  when  my  informer  left  the  country,  and  prc^ 
bably  may  be  alive  at  this  very  time.  The  method  he 
fell  upon,  was  telling  wonderful  (lories  of  the  herpic  ac« 
tions  of  that  people's  predecefforSt  a  fubjcft  of  which  they 
were  enthufiaftically  fond.  He  had  acquired  a  very  gr^at 
knack  of  flory  telling,  and  could  defcribe  things  fo  to  th^ 
life,  both  by  word  and  gefture,  that  every  body  was  dc;? 
lighted  to  he4ir  him*  He  immediately  gave  oyer  aJlAvorl^ 
in  the  family  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  when  they  civil- 
ly put  him  in  mind  of  bis  negleft,  he  told  them  they 
might  go  about  thcip-  bufinefs,  for  they  were  a  pack  of 
feditious-fcoundrcls,  altogether  below  his  notice^  He  wa^ 
^  fellow  of  ui;icommGa  ability ;  and  no  lefs  remarlt^ablQ 
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Ibr  enterprife  and  refolution.  He  carried  on  his  fchemwf 
procured  for  himfelf  one  Wary  after  another ;  and  cjij* 
pot  fail  to  laugh  at  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  who  beftowed 
ihem^  faying  among  his  intimate  companions,  He  blessejfl 
pod  that  mankind  were  so  easily  deceived^  by  the  formal 
countenance  of  a  servant. 

The  fupernumerarr  jalaries,  however*  were  fo  few. 
that  they  were  foon  exhauded,  and  did  little  el{p,  ipdeed^ 
than  excite  a  hungering  and  thirfting  after  more.  To 
inemedy  this,  they  fell  upon  a  method  of  gratifying  the  va- 
nity of  thofe  whofe  pockets  they  could  not  fill.  A  title 
;was  invented,  which,  (like  the  honorary  rewards  of  the  an- 
cients in  this  part  of  the  world)  they  faid,  would  fcrvc  to 
difiinguifh  ill'uflrious  merit,  and  ratfe  a  happy  emulation* 
The  title  was,  Matter  of  Service ;  apd  the  directors  of  the 
jTcbools  or  places  of  exercife  were  appointed  to  beftow  it» 
liccording  to  the  fkill  and  proficiency  of  the  candidates, 
Immediately  applications  came  in  irom  all  quarters,  and 
it  was  dealt  about  very  liberally, and,  if  poflible,  even  more 
abfurdly  than  the  falaries  had  been  before.  There  wa^ 
hardly  an  inftance  of  its  being  beftowed  for  real  know- 
ledge or  ufeful  induftry ;  but  for  fome  whimfical  qualifica- 
tion of  a  different  kind.  If  a  man  had  invented  a  new 
dance  or  fong,  or  collefted  a  whole  barrel  of  falted  butter- 
flies in  one  fummer,  or  made  a  gold  chain  for  binding  a 
flea  to  a  poft,  he  was  Inftantly  created  a  Mafter  of  Service. 


CHAP.    XI. 


Of  tb^  sentiments  of  the  People  concerning  the  Seroants^ 
and  their  manner  of  treating  them. 

THE  reader  may  probably  be  wondering  in  himfelf, 
how  the  people  behaved  in  thefc  circumflances,  and 
yiYidX  became  ojf  their  affairs.  He  may  be  ready  to  think 
that  their  patience  muft  be  by  this  time  nearly  exhaufted, 
and  fome  terrible  revolution  at  hand.  The  truth  is,  the 
jbatience  of  many  of  them  had  been  at  an  end  for  many 
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years;  but,  being xlivided  among  themfelves,  their  influ* 
ence  was  not  fuf&cient  to  produce  a  general  change.  It 
is  impoffible  to  mention  all  the  effefts  which  the  conduct 
of  the  fervants  had  upon  the  people  ;  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  take  particular  notice  of  two  clalTes  of  men,  and 
their  behaviour  upon  the  fubjeft. 

.  One  fet  of  people  rofe  among  them,  whofe  fentiments 
and  condud  were  as  fmgular  and  extraordinary,  as  any 
thing  recorded  in  this  book.  They  were  men  who  madft 
high  pretenfions  to  reafon  and  penetration,  and  gave  them* 
ielves  much  to  abflra£l  refleftions  upon  the  nature  of 
things.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  nation  centred  in  themfelves ;  and  that  all  the  reft- 
were  downright  fools  or  madmen.  However,  entering 
upon  their  fpeculations  with  fuch  an  overweening  conceit 
of  themfelves,  their  boafted  reafons  firft  led  them  into  ma* 
ny  miQakes,  and  at  lail  fairly  turned  their  heads. 

It  was  their  cuftom  to  fearch  into  hidory,  and  particti- 
larly  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fervartts.  There  they  found, 
that  in  every  age,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  knavery 
among  the  fervants.  All  the  inilances  of  this  fort  they 
ufed  to  colleft,  publifh,  aud  compare  with  the  conduA  of 
the  fervants  in  their  own  times ;  which  they  expofed 
with  the  greated  feverity.  At  lall,  by  long  dwelling  upon 
this  fubje6t^  they  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  fervant;  that  they 
never  had  done  any  thing  but  harm  ;  and  that  the  world 
would  be  much  better  without  them.  Sometimes  fober- 
minded  people  attempted  to  fet  them  to  rights,  and  al- 
ledged,  that  though  the  dilhonefl:  had  always  been  too 
numerous  as  well  as  noify,  yet  ilill  there  were  fome  of 
great  worth  and  ufefulnefs ;  nay,  that  fociety,  in  the  nature 
of  things  could  not  fubfift  without  perfons  in  lower  fta- 
tions,  to  fcrve  and  accommodate  thofe  in  higher.  This 
was  fo  far  from  having  an  effcft  upon  them,  that  tfiey 
became  always  more  pofitive  upon  contradidtion,  and 
fcarce  ever  failed  to  advance  opinions  (lill  more  wild  and 
romantic  than  before.  Inftead  of  yielding  that  fervants 
were  neceffary  in  fociety,  they  affirmed,  that  it  was  not 
pn\y  dcfirable,  but  extremely  poiCblei  to  have  a  wbuic 
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nation  of  lords,  without  one  perfon  among  tbcm  of  infe* 
fzor  degree. 

They  affirmed,  that  excepting  fervanta,  all  other  men 
were  by  nature  wife,  honeft,  and  a£tive  ;  fully  fufficient 
for  their  own  happinefs ;  and  that  they  would  have  been 
quite  virtuous  and  happy,  without  any  exception,  if  they, 
had  not  been  blind-folded  and  deceived  by  the  fervants. 
To  this  race,  whom  they  ufed  often  in  a  fit  of  raving,  to 
curfe  in  a  mod  dreadful  manner,  they  imputed  all  the 
envy,  malice,  oppreffion,  covetoufnefs,  fraud,  rapine,  and 
liloodfhed  that  ever  had  happened  fmce  the  beginning  of 
tdie  world*  In  fupport  of  their  fcheme,  they  made  learn- 
ed difquifitions  on  nature,  and  the  fird  caufe  of  all  things. 
They  (hewed  that  nature  was,  and  muft  be  wife  and  goodf 
in  all  her  productions ;  and,  therefore,  that  man  mufl; 
needs  be  free  from  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  his  pri-' 
ginal  conftitution  perfe£lly  ju(l  and  found.  All  the  difor* 
jders  that  were  to  be  feen  in  fociety  were  eafily  accounted 
for,  from  the  hellifh  machinations  of  the  fervants.-*— 
Jnthe  mean  time,  it  was  obvious,  that  the  fervants  were 
the  produ£t  of  nature  too ;  and  according  to  the  fame 
reafoning,  muft  have  been  of  as  gentle  and  tra£lable  dif- 
pofitionis,  and  in  all  refpects  as  faultlefs  as  their  mailers. 
This  manifeft  difficulty  in  their  own  fcheme,  however 
unaccountable  it  may  appear,  they  never  once  refle£ted 
upon,  nor  by  confequence  attempted  to  refolve. 

Sometimes  they  were  preffed  with  the  neceffity  of  fer* 
vants  to  cultivate  the  ground,  which,  if  neglected,  it  was 
plain,  would  grow  over  with  briers  and  thorns,  and  ^yrtry 
noxious  weed.  Here  they  immediately  recurred  to  their 
old  argument,  the  excellency  of  nature^s  productions  ; 
and  upon  the  ftrength  of  it,  jjrcfumed  abfolutcly  to  deny 
the  fad.  They  laid,  were  the  earth  only  left  to  it- 
ielf,  it  would  produce  nothing  but  what  was  ufeful  and 
ialutary,  and  that  in  great  abundance,  for  the  fupport  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  that  all  the  pretended  cultivation  of  it  by 
the  fervants  was  but  fpoiling  it ;  and  that  they  themfelvea 
had  fowed  the  feeds  of  every  hurtful  or  unneceflary  plant. 
It  was  to  no  purpofe  to  mention  to  them,  either  the  vaft 
tracts  of  uuculiivated  ground)  or  the  defolate  condition  of 
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a  hegleOed  field ;  all  this,  they  pretended,  arofe  from  a 
certain  fympathy  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  eartli  one  with 
another,  and  from  poifonous  vapours  eafily  carried  by  tfatf 
wind,  from  the  places  where  fervants  had  been  at  work* 
In  (hort,  they  fometimes  proje£ted  a  fcbeme  for  a  ne# 
fettlement  where  no  fervants  fhould  be  admitted ;  and 
where  they  hoped^  in  a  little  time,  every  man  would  be 
as  wife  as  a  philofopher,  as  rich  as  a  merchant,  wd  a» 
magnificent  as  a  king. 

After  all,  the  perfeflion  of  their  abfurdity  appeared  in 
the  following  circumftance.  Though  it  was  plain,  to  any 
perfbn  of  refle£tion,  that  their  delirium  took  its  rife  fromf 
the  tricks  and  mi{behavior  of  bad  fervants,  yet  they  bad 
the  moil  rooted  and  inveterate  antipathy  at  tbofe  that  were^ 
good.  The  reafon,  probably  was,  that  the  diligence  and 
ufefulnefs  of  this  laft  fort  (lood  dire£tly  in  the  way  of  theiif 
fcheme,  and  prevented  the  reil  of  the  nation  from  beings 
of  their  opinion.  All  feemingly  good  fervants  they  a£« 
firmed  to  be  at  bottom  arrant  knaves  ;  and  in  one  refped^ 
unfpeakably  worfe  than  any  of  the  reft,  becaufe  they  ap^ 
peared  to  be  better.  The  idle,  flothfuU  wortfalefs  fef^- 
vants,  were  frequently  their  companions ;  and  it  was  one 
of  their  higheft  entertainments  to  lead  fuch  fellows  inta 
frolicks,  mifchief,  or  debauchery,  and  then  point  them 
out  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  ufe  words  to  this  purpofe, 
^  Yon  poor  hood-winkcd  fools,  do  you  fee  thefe  rafcals  ? 

*  wh)r  will  you  any  longer  harbor  them  in  your  houfes  ? 
^  they  are  all  of  one  complexion,  and  will  infallibly  bring 

*  you  to  mifery  and  fpeedy  deftmaion.' 


CHAP.    XIL 

Continuation  of  the  same  subject.  The  sentiments  and 
conduct  oj  others^  in  consequence  of  the  behaviour  oj  the 
Servants. 

WE  are  not  to  fuppoTe  that  the  whole  nation  loft 
their  fenfes.     No:  by  for  the  greater  number 
a^ed  as  prudently  and  rationally  as  men  could  do  in  their 
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circumdances.     According  to  plain  common  fenfe^iir 
proportion  as  corruption  and  degeneracy  increafed  among^; 
the  fervants,  they  fet  the  higher  value  on  fuch  as  wem 
boneft  atid  faithful.   They  ufcd  every  mean  in  their  pow- 
er to  procare  fuch  for  their  own  families,  agreeably  to  the. 
laws  of  the  corporation.  When  this  could  not  be  brought 
rfx>ut,  or  whena  good.for-nothin]g-fellow  was  buckled  ta 
the  falary,  they  put  themfclves  to.the  additional  ex  pence; 
of  hiring  one  according  to  their  own  mind;  paid  the  for- 
mer his  wages  duly,  and  ohfy  defired  the  favor  of  him  to 
give  them  no  trouble,  but  fpend  his  time  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  ..  .  ' 

It  was  plezfimt  enough  t6  obferve  the  different  conduft, 
of  the  eftabliflied  fervants,  according  to  their  different, 
tempers,  when  they  fell  under  this  predicament.  Some 
of  thenr  were  greatly  enraged  to  fee  the  fervice  of  another 
preferred  to  theirs,  ufed  many  artful  methods  to  prevent 
it  where  they  could,  and  took  every  Opportunity  of  vent- 
ing  their  malice,  or  glutting  their  revenge  when  they  could 
not.  Where  they  could  get  any  body  to  believe  thein» 
they  aflerted  thatt  all  flcill  and  power  of  doing  good  was^ 
confined  to  the  corporation ;  that  it  was  inherent  in  them,- 
and  defcended  in  their  blood  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther, like  courage  in  the  race  of  game  cocks.  The  others,* 
they  pretended,  were  a  fpurious  brood,  and  that  it  was* 
impoflible  to  train  them  fo  as  to  make  them  fit  for  fer- 
vice. 

If  this  did  not  gain  credit,  all  poflible  pains  were  taken 
to  difparage  the  conduft  of  the  additional  fervants.  Their 
work  was  examined  with  the  greateft  ftriftnefs,  every 
flaw  in  it  pointed  out,  and  many  faults  imputed  to  it 
merely  through  envy.  If  any  piece  of  work  appeared  to- 
be  fubftantial,  they  pretended  it  wanted  neatnefs,  and 
was  altogether  inelegant.  This  charge,  however,  made 
little  impreffion  upon  the  people.  They  had  been  fo  long 
plagued  with  fervants  who  minded  nothing  but  ornament,- 
both  in  their  perfons  and  their  work,  that  they  were  ra- 
ther plcafcd  than  difgiifted  with  one  of  a  more  homely  car- 
riage.' 
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When  nothing  elfe  would  do,  the  grofleft  lies  and  ca- 
lumnies were  fprcad,  both  of  the  new  fervants  and  thofe* 
who  employed  them;  It  was  pretended,  that  they  fowed 
the  feeds  of  fcdition  and  difaffedlion,  in  the  families  where 
they  got  admittance.  Sometimes  this  accufation,  though 
utticrly  groiindlefs,  obtained  fuch  credit  with  the  governors, 
that,  if  they  had  a  complaint  to  make^  or  a  caufe  to  try,' 
they  could  fcarcely  expert  juflice.  It  was  alfo  alledged, 
that  they  terrified  the  children  out  of  their  wits,  by  telling 
frightful  ftories  in  the  winter  evenings.  You  might  meet 
vrith  many  of  the  eftablilhed  fervants  who  afferted,  and 
iven  feemed  to  believe,  that  all  who  employed  any  other 
than  themfelves,  were  idiot?  or  crack-brained,  and  deili- 
tute  of  common  feiife. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  eftabliftied  fervants' 
were  altoj^ether  indifferent  how  many  others  were  hired, 
and  how  little  work  was  left  to  themfelveg.  They  knew^ 
that  their  waj^s  were  well  fecured  to"  thiem',  which  was  the 
main  chance ;  and  they  found  father  irtore  time  and  liber- 
ty to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  been  better  fatisfied  if  the  people  had  been 
content  with  what  kind  and  quality  of  work  they  thought 
proper  to  do.  But,  aS  this  was  not  to  be  expefted,  the 
hiring  of  others  rendered  all  matters  perfeftly  eafy,  and 
their  lives  were  one  continued  fcene  of  indolence  or  plea- 
fure. 

In  the  miean  timie,  it  was  highly  diverting  to  hear  how 
they  expreffed  themfelves  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  with' 
how  much  art  and  cunning  they  made  a  virtue  of  neceffity. 
They  ufed  to  extol  their  own  candor  and  benevolence* 

*  Gentlemen,*  one  of  them  would  fay,  *  you-fee  with  what 

*  difcrttioiil  ufeyou.     I  am  always  ghid  t6  fee  liberty 

*  prevail,  and'  every  man  fuffered  to  do  what  fecms  pro- 

*  per  to^himfelf,     I  am  well  pleafed,  that  you  (hould  bire 

'  as  many  fervants  as  you  incline.     I  alk  no  more,  thanV 

*  that  I  may  have  a'  clean  neat  bed-chamber,  in  a  conve- 

*  nient  part  of  the  houfe,  my  wages  well  and  regularly 

*  paid,  and  ^^fmall  bit  of  ground  in  the  garden,  to  bring 

*  up  a  few  delicious  herbs  and  fruits  for  my  own  ufe.     If 

*  thefe  things  are  properly  attended  to,  youflwllfindmo 

Vol.  hi.  Z  z 
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*  a  good  nian  to  live  with;  1  fhall  never  interfere ^{th 

*  your  work  in  the  lead,  or  give  you  any  manner  of  trou- 

*  ble,  even  by  making  remarks  upon  it.'  In  fuch  a  cafe^ 
it  would  happen  now  and  then,  that  one  of  the  family, 
touched  a  little  with  the  abfurdity  of  tliis  phlegmatick 
fpeech,  would  anfwer,  *  That  very  well  he  might  make 

*  himfelf  eafy,  lince,  all  the  while,  he  was  well  fed  and 
•clothed  at  their  expence.'  This  he  would  receive  with 
filent  eontempt,  and  difplay  the  greatell  latis6a£tion  in  his 
own  compofure  of  fpirit,  and  meeknefs  of  temper. 

As  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  nation,  they  refle£ked 
very  little  upon  their  condition,  but  took  fuch  fervants  as 
were  fent  to  them,  and  rubbed  on  aa  well  as  they  could. 
Such  quiet  and  paffive  people  were  highly  extolled  by 
the  fervants,  who  look  all  opportunities  of  declaring,  that 
they  were  the  only  folid  and  rational  perfons  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Thefe  praifes  delighted  them  greatly  ;  fothat 
they  lived  as  poor  and  as  merry  as  beggars,  who  have  no* 
thing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear. 


C  O  N  C  L  U  S  I  O  N. 


THUS  I  have  given  the  reader  an  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary clafs  of  men ;  and,  I  am  certain,  he 
mud  confefs,  there  is  fomethiug  in  their  charafters  and 
conduft,  projKf  to  excite  a  mixture  of  laughter  and  in- 
dignation.  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  he  feels  a  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  fympathy  with  the  deluded  and  opprefled 
peoj-iV,  and  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  appeared 
any  profpedl  of  deliverance.  This  was  a  queflion  I  often 
aflced  at  my  informer,  who  affured  me  that,  from  what  he 
had  heard  and  feen,  there  was  not  the  mofl  diftant  prof- 
peft  of  reformation  by  the  fervants  themiiiN^es.  The 
Iioneller  fort  were  always  borne  down,  traduced  and  flan- 
clered ;  and  thofc  of  an  oppollce  character,  had  fo  long 
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kept  the  management  of  the  corporation  in  their  hands, 
that  they  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  in  their  authority,    . 
and  openly  fet  at  defiance   both  the  people  in  general| 
and  their  fellow  fervants. 

There  remained  juft  a  glimpfe  of  hope  from  one  quar- 
ter, viz.  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  chofen  to  the 
office  of  helpers.  They  had  at  firft  contributed  as  much 
as  any  to  the  introdudlion  of  wrong  meafures ;  but,  not 
being  under  the  temptation  of  intereft,  they  began  to  opea 
their  eyes  at.  lail.  For  fome  years  they  had  been  a  con- 
fiderable  reftraint  upon  the  violence  of  the  fervants,  and 
had  prevented'  them  in  feveral  inftances  from  degrading, 
firipping,  and  branding  thofe  who  had  incurred  their  dif* 
pleafure,  by  doing  bufmefs  at  unfeafonable  hours.  They 
had  alfo  contributed  to  the  difgrace  and  difmiffion  of  fom^' 
drunken  fots,  and  lafcivious  wretches,  whom  feveral  of 
the  leading  fervants  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  fpare. 
From  tbefe  circumibnces,  fome  flattered  themfelves  that 
a  change  might  be  brought  about ;  and  that,  though  the 
fervants  would  never  think  of  any  reformation  themfelves, 
it  would  foon  he  forced  upon  tbem  by  a  foreign  band. 

After  all,  it  was  but  vtry  uncertain  whether  any  mate* 
rial  change  would  foon  take  place ;  and  therefore,  while 
we  can  only  fend  that  unhappy  people  our  good  wiflies, 
we  have  reafoa  to  rejoice  in  our  own  good  fortune,  that 
we  are  perfedly  free  from  impofjtions  of  the  fame  or  any 
fimilar  kind. 
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MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY, 


INJUSTICE  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wither^ 
fpcon^  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
these  lectures  for  the  press  ^  and  that  he  once  compel^ 
led  a  printer  who^  ivithoui  his  kncwledge^  hadun- 
dertakcn  to  publish  them^  to  desist  from  the  design j 
by  threatning  a  prosecution  as  the  consequence  of  per  • 
sisting  in  it.  The  Doctor'* s  lectures  on  morals^  not- 
^withstanding  they  assume  the  form  of  regular  dis- 
courses^ ^vere  in  facty  viewed  by  himself  a^  little 
more  than  a  syllabus  or^comp^nd^  s)n  ivhich  ji^e  might 
enlarge  before  a  class  at  the  times  of  recitation  ;  and 
not  intending  that  they  should  go  further^  or  be 
otherivise  considered^  he  took  freely  and  without  ac- 
knowledgment  from  writers  of  character  such  ideaSy 
and  perhaps  expressions^  as  he  found  suited  to  his 
^purpose.  But  though  these  causes  would  not  permit 
the  Dr.  himself  to  give  to  the  public  these  sketches 
of  moral  philosophy^  it  is  believed  that  they  ought 
not  to  operate  so  powerfully  on  those  into  whose  hands 
bis  papers  have  fallen  since  his  death.  Many  of  his 
pupils  whose  eminence  in  literature  and  distinction 
in  society  give  weight  to  their  opinio?iSy  have  thought 
that  these  lectures,  with  all  their  imperfections^  con- 
tain one  of  the  best  and  7nost  perspicuous  exhibitions 
of  the  radical  principles  of  the  science  on  which  they 
treat  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  they  have  very 
importunately  demanded 'their  publication  in  this 
edition  of  his  works :  Nor  is  it  conceived  that  a  com- 
pliance with  this  demand,  after  the  explanation  here 
given  can  do  any  injury  to  the  Dr'^s.  reputation. 
And  to  the  writer  of  this  note  it  does  not  seem  a  suf 
ficient  reason  that  a  very  valuable  work  should  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  because  it  is  i?i  some  measure 
incomplete,  or  because  it  is  partly  a  selection  from 
authors  to  whom  a  distinct  reference  cannot  now  b'^ 
made. 
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MORAL    PHILOSOPHV. 


MORAL  Philofophy  is  that  branch  of  Science  which 
treats  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  Duty  or  Moi-* 
rals.     It  is  called  Pbilosopby^  becaufe  it  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral  obligation  by  reafon,  a*' 
di(lin£l;  from  revelation. 

Hence  arifes  a  queftion,  is  it  lawful,  and  is  it  fafe  or 
ufeful  to  feparate   moral  philofophy  from  religion  ?     It 
will  be  faid,  it  is  either  the  fame  or  different  from  reveal-- 
ed  truth ;  if  the   fame,  unneceflary— if  different,  falfo 
and  dangerous. 

An  author  of  New-England,  fays,  moral  philofophy  ia 
juft  reducing  infidelity  to  a  fyflem.  But  however  fpeciout 
the  objeflions,  they  will  be  found  at  bottom  not  folid.-^ 
If  the  Scripture  is  true,  the  difcoveries  of  reafon  cannot 
be  contrary  to  it ;  and  therefore,  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.  And  as  we  are  certain  it  can  do  no  evil, 
fo  there  is  a  probability  that  it  may  do  much  good.  There 
may  be  an  illuflration  and  confirmation  of  the  infpired 
writings,  from  reafon  and  obfervation,  which  will  greatly 
add  to  their  beauty  and  force. 

The  noble  and  eminent  improvements  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  which  have  been  made  fince  the  end  of  the  lafl 
century,  have  been  far  from  hurting  the  interefl  of  reli- 
gion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly  promoted  it. 
Why  fliould  it  not  be  the  fame  with  moral  philofophy. 
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which  is  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  the  knowledge  of  humm 
nature  ?  It  is  true,  that  infidels  do  commonly  proceed 
tipon  pretended  principles  of  reafon.  But  as  it  is  impoili- 
ble  to  hinder  them  from  reafoning  on  this  fubjeft,  the 
bed  way  is  to  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground,  and  to 
fliow  from  reafon  itfelf,  the  fallacy  of  their  principles.  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  that  ferves  more  for  the  fupport  of 
religion  than  to  fee  from  the  different  and  oppofite  fyf- 
tems  of  philofophers,  that  there  is  nothing  certain  in' 
their  fchemes,  but  what  is  coincident  with  the  word  of 
God. 

Some  there  are,  and  perhaps  more  in  the  prefent  than 
any  former  age,  who  deny  the  law  of  nature,  and  fay,  that 
all  fuch  fentiments  as  have  been  ufually  afcribed  to  the 
law  of  nature,  are  from  revelation  and  tradition. 

We  muft  diftinguifh  here  between  the  light  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nature :  by  the  firft  is  to  be  underflood 
What  we  can  or  do  difcover  by  our  own  powers,  without 
itevelation  or  tradition  :  by  the  fecond,  that  which,  when 
difcovered,  can  be  made  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  reafon 
and  nature. 

There  have  been  fome  vtry  Ihrewd  and  able  writers 
of  late,  viz.  Dr.  Willfon,  of  New  Caftle,  and  Mr.  Ric 
calton  of  Scotland,  who  have  written  againft  the  light  of 
nature,  Ihewing  that  the  firll  principles  of  knowledge 
are  taken  from  information.  That  nothing  can  be  fuppo- 
fed  more  rude  and  ignorant,  than  man  without  inllruc- 
tion.  That  when  men  have  been  brought  up  fo,  they 
have  fcarcely  been  fuperior  to  brutes.  It  is  veir  diflBicult 
to  be  precifeupon  this  fubje£t,  and  to  diftinguifli  the  dif- 
coveries  of  reafon  from  the  exercife  of  it.  Yet  I  think, 
admitting  all,  or  the  greateft  part,  of  what  fuch  contend  for, 
we  may,  notwithftanding,  confider  how  far  any  thing  is 
confonant  to  reafon,  or  may  be  proven  by  reafon  ;  though 
perhaps  reafon,  if-  left  to  itfclf,  would  never  have  difco- 
vered it. 

Dr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  greatcfl  champions  for  the 
law  of  nature ;  but  it  is  only  fmce  his  time  that  the  flirewd 
oppofers  of  it  have  appeared.  The  Hutchinfonians  \^o 
called  from  Hutchinfon  of  England)  infill  that  not  only 
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atl  moral,  but  alfo  all  natural  knowledge  comes  from  re- 
velation, the  true  fyftem  of  the  world,  true  chronology,  all 
human  arts,  &c.  In  this,  as  is  ufual  with  moil  other 
/rlaffcs  of  men,  they  carry  their  nollrum  to  extravagance, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  Scripture  is  perfe^Iy 
agreeable  to  found  phildfophy  ;  yet. certainly  it  was  never 
ftitended  to  teach  us  every  thing.  The  political  law  of  the 
Jews  contains  many  noble  principles  of  equity j  and  ex- 
tellent  examples  to  future  lawgivers  ;  yet  it  was  fo  locd 
and  peculiar,  that  certainly  it  was  n^ever  intended  to  be 
immutable  and  univerfal. 

It  would  be  more  jlift  ami  ufeful  to  fay  that  all  fimple 
tod  originisit  difcoVeries  have  been  the  production  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  not  the  invention  of  man.  On  the  wholey 
it  feemsreafonable  to  make  moral  philofophy,  in  the  fenfe 
above  explained,  a  fubjeft  of  ftudy.  And  indeed  let  men: 
think  what  they  will  cf  it,  they  ought  to  acquaint  them- 
felves  with  it.  They  muft  know  what  it  is,  if  they  meaqf 
even  to  fliowthatit  is  falfe. 

The  Dmsion  of  the  Subject. 

, .  Moral  philofophy  is  divided  into  two  great  brahchesi 
Ethics  and  PoliticsV  to  this  fome  add  JurifprudencCp 
tliough  this  may  be  confidcred  as  a  part  of  politics. 

EdiicsTclate  to  perfonal  duties.  Politics  to  the  conRU 
tlon,  government,  and  rights  of  focietles,  and  jurifpru- 
'dcnce,  to  the  adminiftratlori  of  juftice  in  conflitutcd  dates. 

It  feems  a  point  agreed  upon,  that   the  principles  of 
diity  and  obligation  mud  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
man.     That  is  to  fay,  if  we  can  difcover  how  his  Maker 
fbrmed*him,orfot  what  he  intended  him,  that  certainly  ' 
is  what  he  ought  to  be. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  however,  is  either 
perplexed  and  difficult  of  itfelf,  or  hath  been  made  fo,  by 
the  manner  in  which  writers  in  all  ages  have  treated  it. 
Perhaps  this  circumftance  itfelf,  is  a  ftrong  prefump- 
<\on  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  dodlrine  of  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  our  nature.     Suppofing  this  depravity. 

Vol.  IIL  .     j/A 
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it  mud  be  one  great  caufe  of  difficulty  and  confufion  ia 
giving  an  account  of  human  nature  as  the.wor(&  of  God. 

This  I  take  to  be  indeed  the  cafe  with  the  greateft  part 
of  our  moral  and  theological  knowledge. 

Thofe  who  deny  this  depravity,  will  be  apt  fo  plead  for 
every  thing,  or  for  many  things  as  diftates  of  nature, 
which  are  in  reality  propenfities  of  nature  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  its 
departure  from  its  original  purity.  It  is  by  the  remaining 
power  of  natural  confcience  that  we  mud  endeavor  tode- 
tcft  and  oppofe  thefe  errors. 

(i)  We  may  confider  man  very  generally  in  his  fpecies  as 
diilin£t  from  and  fuperior  to  the  other  creatures,  and  what 
it  is,  in  which  the  difference  truly  conlids.  (2)  As  aa 
individual,  what  are  the  parts  which  conllitute  his  nature* 

I.  Philofophers  have  generally  attempted  to  affign  the 
precife  diftinflion  between  men  and  the  other  animals  ; 
but  when  endeavoring  to  bring  it  to  one  peculiar  inconv- 
municable  characleriliic,  they  have  generally  contraditted 
one  another  and  fometimes  difputed  with  violence,  and 
rendered  the  tiling  more  uncertain. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  a  precife  criterion,  only 
fcrves  to  (how  that  in  man  we  have  an  example  of  what 
we  fee  alfo  every  where  elfe,  viz.  a  beautiful  and  infen- 
fible  gradation  from  one  thing  to  another,  fo  that  the  high- 
eft  of  the  inferior  is,  as  it  were,  connefted  and  blended 
with  the  lowcft  of  the  fuperior  clafs.  Birds  and  beafts  are 
connefted  by  fome  fpecies,  fo  that  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
fay  whether  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other — So  in- 
deed it  is  in  the  whole  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  kingdom. 
(i)  Sogpc  li\y  men  are  dittinguifhed  from  brutes  by  rearfbn, 
and  certainly  this,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  is  the  moft 
honorable  of  our  didindtions.  (2)  Others  fay  that  many 
brutes  give  flrong  figns  of  reafon,  as  dogs,  horfesand  ele- 
phants.  But  that  man  is  dillinguiftjed  by  memory  and 
forefight :  but  I  apprehend  that  thefe  are  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  reafon,  if  there  are  fome  glimmerings  of  rea- 
fon in  the  brute  creation,  there  are  alio  manifeft  proofs  of 
memory  and  fome  of  forefight.  (3)  Some  have  thought  it 
proper  to  diiiinguifli  man  from  the  inferior  creaturejs  1^ 
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the  ufe  of  fpeech,  no  other  creatures  having  an  articulate 
language.  Here  again  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
our  diftinflion  is  chiefly  the  excellence  and  fulnefs  oF  ar- 
ticulate dilcourfe  ;  for  brutes  have  certainly  the  art  of  ma- 
king one  another  underftand  many  things  by  found.—* 
(4)  Some  have  faid  that  man  is  not  completely  diftln- 
guiihed  by  any  of  thefe,  but  by  a  fenfe  of  religion.  And 
I  think  it  mufl  be  admitted  that  of  piety  or  a  fenfe  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  there  is  not  any  trace  to  be  feen  in  the  in^ 
ferior  creatures.  The  Rories  handed  about  by  weak-mind- 
ed perfons,  or  retailed  by  credulous  authors,  of  refpeft  in 
them  to  churches,  or  facred  perfons,  are  to  be  difdained 
ZB  wholly  fabulous  and  vifionary.  (5)  There  have  beeni 
fome  who  have  faid  that  man  is  dillinguiflied  from  the 
brutes  by  a  fenfe  of  ridicule. 

The  whole  creation  (fays  a  certain  author)  is  grave  ex- 
cept man,  no  one  laughs  but  himfelf.  There  is  fomething 
whimfical  in  fixing  upon  this  as  the  criterion,  and  it  does 
not  feem  to  fet  us  in  a  very  refpe^able  light*  Perhaps  it 
IS  not  improper  to  fmlie  upon  the  occafion,  and  to  &y, 
that  if  this  fentiment  13  embraced,  we  fhall  be  obliged  to 
confefs  kindred  with  the  apes,  who  are  certainly  them- 
felves  poffeffed  of  a  rifible  faculty,  as  well  as  qualified  to 
excite  laughter  in  us.  On  the  whole  there  feems  no  ne- 
ceffiry  of  fixing  upon  forpe  one  criterion  to  the  exclufiori 
of  others. 

There  is  a  great  and  apparent  difiin£tion  between  man 
and  the  inferior  animals,  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  his 
form,  which  the  poet  takes  notice  of,  Os  homini  fublime 
dcdit,  &c.  but  alfo  in  reafon,  memory,  rcfleftion,  and  thp 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  future  flate. 

A  general  diftindlion,  which  deferves  particularly  to  be 
taken  notice  of  in  moral  difquifuions,  is,  that  man  is  evi- 
dently made  to  be  guided,  and  protedled  from  dangers, 
and  fupplied  with  what  \%  ufeful  more  by  reafon,  and 
brutes  more  by  inftinft. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  and  perhaps  not  neceflfary  to  explain 
inflinft.  It  is  fomething  previous  to  reafon  and  choice. 
When  we  fay  the  birds  build  their  nefts  by  inflinA,  and 
jnati  build?  his  habitation  by  reflc€tion|  experience  or 
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infiru£lioni  we  underdand  the  thing  weU  enough,  but  if 
3ipe  attempt  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  will  immediately  be  aflaulted  by  a  thoufand 
arguments. 

\.  Though  man  is  evidently  governed  by  fomething  elfe 
Jtbati  in(lin£i,  he  alfo  has  feveral  indinflive  propenfities,' 
fome  of  them  independent  of,  and  fomc  of  them  intermix- 
ed  with  his  moral  difppfitions.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  hun- 
ger, thirft,  and  fome  others  ;  of  the  laft  is  the  stor^e  or  pa- 
^ptal  tendernefs  towards  offspring. 

On  indinfl  we  (hall  only  fay  farther,  that  it  leads  more 
immediately  to  the  appointment  of  the  Creator,  and  whc* 
jther  in  man,  or  in  other  creatures,  operates  more  early 
JM^  more  uniformly  than  rcafon. 


LECTURE   II. 

.  /CONSIDERING  man  as  an  individual,  we  dif- 
,  '  \^^  cover  the  mod  obvious  and  remarkable  cir- 
cumflances  of  his.nature,  that  he  is  a  compound  of  body 
and  fpirit.  I  take  this  for  granted  here,  becaufe  we  are 
only  explaining  the  nature  of  man.  When  we  come  tq 
iiis  fentiments  and  principles  of  aftion,  it  will  be  more 
proper,  to  take  notice  of  the  fpirituality  and  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  how  they  are  proved. 

The  body  and  fpirit  have  a  great  reciprocal  influence 
one  upon  another.  The  body  on  the  temper  and  difpo- 
Ction  of  the  foul,  and  the  foul  on  the  ftate  and  habit  of 
the  body.  The  body  is  properly  the  miniller  of  the  foul, 
the  means  of  conveying  perceptions  to  it,  but  nothing 
without  it. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  the  ftrudlure  of  the  body;' 
this  is  fufS(  icntly  known  to  all,  except  we  defcend  toana^ 
tomical  exadnefs,  and  then,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  na* 
ture,  it  Ihows  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  Creator.  With  re- 
gard to  morals,  the  influence  of  the  body  in  a  certain 
view  may  be  very  great  in  enflaving  men  to  appetite, 
^nd  yet  ihcre  does  not  feem  any  fuch  connexion  with 
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fnords  a$  to  require  a  particular  defcription.  I  think 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  there  are  great  and  e& 
fentiai.differences  between  man  and  man,  as  to  the  fptrit 
and  its  proper  powers ;  but  it  feems  plain  that  fuch  are  the 
laws  of  union  between  the  body  and  fpirit,  that  many  fa-i 
culties  are  weakened  and  fome  rendered  altogether  incapa* 
ble  ofexercife,  merely  by  an  alteration  of  the  ftateof  the  bo^ 
dy.  Memory  is  frequently  loft  and  judgment  weakened  by 
old  age  and  difeafe.  Sometimes,  by  a  confufion  of  the  brain 
in  a  fall,  the  judgment  is  wholly  difordered.  The  inftinc* 
live  appetites  of  hunger,  and  thirft,  leem  to  refide  diredlly 
in  the  body,  and  the  foul  to  have  little  more  than  a  paflive 
perception.  Some  paflions,  particularly  fear  and  rage, 
feem  alfo  to  have  their  feat  in  the  body,  immediately  pro<: 
ducing  a  certain  modification  of  the  blood  and  fpirits.— * 
This  indeed  is  perhaps  the  cafe  in  fome  degree  with  air 
paffions  whenever  they  are  indulged,  they  give  a  modi- 
fication to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  which  make  them  eafily 
rekindled,  but  there  are  none  which  do  fo  inftantaneoufly 
arife  from  the  body,  and  prevent  deliberation,  will  and 
choice,  a^  thefe  now  named.  To  confider  rhe  evil  paf- 
Cons  to  which  we  are  liable,  we  may  fay  thofe  that  de- 
pend moll  upon  the  body,  are  fear,  anger,  voluptuoufnefs^ 
and  thofe  that  depend  lead  upon  it,  are  ambition,  envy^ 
covetoufneft. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  commonly  divided  inter 
thefe  three  kinds,  the  underllanding,  the  will,  and  the 
aflTcclions  ;  though  perhaps  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
thele  are  not  three  qualities  wholly  diltinfit,  as  if  they  were 
three  different  beings,  but  different  ways  of  exerting  the 
lame  fimple  principle.  It  is  the  foul  or  mind  that  un- 
(lerllands,  wills,  orisaffeftcd  with  pleafure  and  pain.  The 
underllanding  feems  to  have  truth  for  its  objedi,  the  dif- 
coverinjT  things;  as  they  really  are  in  themfelves,  and  in 
their  relations  one  to  another.  It  has  been  difputed  whe- 
tlier  good  be  in  any  degree  the  object  of  the  underftanding. 
On  the  one  hand  it  feems  as  if  truth  and  that  only  be- 
longed to  the  underftanding;  becaufe  we  can  eafily  fup- 
pofe  perfons  of  equal  intelleftual  powers  and  oppofite  mo- 
ral characters.     Nay,  we  can  fuppofe  irialignity  joined 
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lo  abigh  degree  of  underftanding,  and  virtue  or  true  good-' 
nefs,  to  a  much  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choice 
made  by  the  will  feems  to  have  the  judgment  or  delibe- 
falion  of  the  underftanding  as  its  very  foundation.  How 
can  this  be,  it  will  be  faid,  if  the  underllandtng  has  nothing 
to  do  with  good  or  evil.  A  confiderable  oppofitiori  of 
fentiments  among  philofophers,  hasarifen  from  this  quef- 
lion.  Dr.  Clark,  and  fome  others  make  underftanding 
Cf  rcafon  the  immediate  principle  of  virtue.  Shaftfbury, 
Hutcbin(bn,  and  others,  make  a(Fe£tion  the  principle  of  it. 
Perhaps  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  wholly  right.  Pro- 
bably both  are  neceflary. 

The  connexion  between  truth  and  goodnefs,  betvveen 
the  underftanding  and  the  heart,  is  a  fubjeft  of  great  mo- 
ment, butalfo  of  great  difficulty.  I  think  we  may  fay  with 
certainty,  that  infinite  perfeftion,  intelleftual  and  moral, 
are  united  and  infeparable  in  the  Supreme  Being.  There 
is  not  however  in  inferior  natures  an  exaft  proportion  be- 
tween  the  one  and  the  other  ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  truth 
naturally  and  neccflarily  promotes  goodnefs,  and  falfe- 
hood  the  contrary  ;  but  as  the  influence  is  reciprocal,  ma* 
lignity  of  difpofition,  even  with  the  greateft  natural  pow- 
lers,  blinds  the  underftanding,  and  prevents  the  perception 
of  truth  itfelf. 

Of  the  will  it  is  ufual  to  enumerate  four  afts  ;  defire, 
averfion,  joy  and  forrow.  The  two  laft,  Hutchinfon 
lays  are  fuperfluous,  in  which  he  feems  to  be  right.  All 
the  ads  of  the  will  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  great  heads 
of  defire  and  averfion,  or  in  other  words,  chufing  and 
nefufing. 

The  affedlions  are  called  alfo  paflions,  becaufe  often 
excited  by  external  objects.  In  as  far  as  they  differ 
from  a  calm  deliberate  decifion  of  the  judgment,  or  de- 
termination of  the  will,  they  may  be  called  ftrong  pro- 
penfities,  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  of  themfelves 
contribute  not  a  little  to  bias  the  judgment,  or  incline 
the  will. 

The  affedlions  cannot  be  better  underflood  than  by 
obfervingthe  difference  between  a  calm  deliberate  gene- 
ral  inclination,    whether  of  the  fclfifli  or  benevolent 
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kind,  and  particular  violent  inclinations^  Every  maa' 
deliberately  wifties  his  own  happinefs,  but  this  difFeni 
confiderably  from  a  paffionate  attachment  to  particular 
gratifications,  as  a  love  of  riches,  honors,  pleaTures.  A 
good  man  will  have  a  deliberate  fixed  defire  of  the  welfare 
of  mankind  ;  but  this  differs  from  the  love  of  cbildreoy 
relations,  friends,  country. 

The  paffions  are  very  numerous  and  may  be  greatly 
diverfified,  becaufe  every  thing,  however  modified,  that . 
is  the  objedl  of  defire  or  averfion,  may  grow  by  accident 
or  indulgence,  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  be  called,  and  deferver 
to  be  called,  a  paffion.  Accordingly  we  cxprefs  our- 
felves  thus  in  the  Englifli  language.  A  paffion  for  horfes^ 
dogs,  play,  &c. 

However  all  the  paffions  may  be  ranged  under  the 
two  great  heads  of  lo^e  and  hatred.  To  the  firft  belong 
efteem,  admiration,  good-will,  and  every  fpecics  of  ap- 
probation, delight,  and  defire  ;  to  the  other,  all  kinds  of 
Averfion,  and  ways  of  expreffing  it,  erroyy  malice^  ^^gC^ 
revenge^  to  whatever  objefts  they  may  be  direfted. 

Hope  and  fear,  joy  and  forrow,  though  frequently  rank- 
ed among  the  paffions,  feem  rather  to  be  ftates  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  mind,  attending  the  exercife  of  every  paf* 
fion,  according  as  its  obje£t  is  probable  or  improbable^ 
poffcft  or  loft. 

Jealoufy  feems  to  be  a  paffion  of  a  middle  nature,  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it  (liould  be  ranked  under  the 
head  of  love  or  hatred.  It  is  often  faid  of  jealoufy  betWeeii 
the  fexes,  that  it  fprings  from  love  ;  yet,  it  feems  plainly 
impoffible,  that  it  can  have  place  without  forming  an  ill 
opinion  of  its  objeft,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  in  friendfliip*^ 

The  paffions  may  be  ranged  in  two  clafles  in  a  different 
way,  viz.  as  they  are  fclfiih  or  benevolent,  public  or  pri- 
vate. There  will  be  great  occafion  to  confider  this  dit 
tinftion  afterwards,  in  explaining  the  nature  *of  virtue, 
and  the  motives  that  lead  to  it.  •What  is  obferved  now, 
is  only  to  illuftrate  our  nature  as  it  really  is.  There  is  a 
{^reat  and  reaUli(lin£lion  between  paffions,  felfifh  and  be- 
nevolent.    The  firtt  point  diredly,  and  immediately  at 
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6ur  own  intereft  in  the  gratification  ;  the  others  point  irri- 
mediately  at  the  happinefs  of  others.  Of  the  firft  kind* 
Is  the  love  of  fame,  power,  property,  pleafure.  And  of 
flie  fecond,  is  family  and  domeftic  affedlion,  friendfhip  andf 
patriotifm.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fay,  that  ultimatelyi  it 
is  to  pleafe  ourfelvesr,  or  becaufe  we  feel  a  fati^ftibn  \t\ 
fceking  the  good  of  others  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  direflE 
ifcjeSE  In  view  in  many  cafes,  is  to  promote  the  happinefs 
6f  others;  ami  for  this  many  have  been  willing  to  facrl- 
fice  every  thing,  even  life  itfelf. 

•  After  this  brief  fufvey  of  human  nature,  in  one  fight, 
br  in  one  pointof  view,  which  may  be  called  its  capacity, 
h  will  be  neceffary  to  return  back,  and  take  a  furvey  of 
the  way,  in  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  objcfls- 
about  which  we  are  to  be  converfant,  or  upon  which  the 
above  faculties  are  to  be  exercifed. 

On  this  it  is  proper  to  obferve  ifi  general,  that  there  arc 
but  two  ways  in  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
filings,  viz.  ift,  Senfation,  2d,  Refleftion. 

The  firft  of  thefe  muft  be  divided  again  into  two  part?, 
taternal  and  internal. 

*  External  arifes  from  the  immediate  impreflion  of  ob- 
Jefts  from  without.  The  external  fenfes  in  number  are 
five  ;  feeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tailing  and  fmelling. 

In  thefe  are  obfervable  the  impreflion  itfelf,  or  the  fen- 
fetion  we  feel,  and  the  fuppofition  infeparable  frdm  it,  that 
k  is  produced  by  an  external  objcdt.  That  our  fenfes  arc 
to  be  trulled  in  the  information  they  give  us,  feems  to  me 
ii  firft  principle,  becaufe  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  our 
after  reafonings.  The  few  exceptions  of  accidental  irrc- 
^ularity  in  the  fenfes,  can  found  no  juft  obje£lion  to  this^ 
as  there  are  fo  many  plain  and  obvious  ways  of  difcovering 
and  correfting  it. 

The  reality  of  the  material  fyftem  I  think,  may  beea- 
fily  eftablifhed,  except  upon  fuch  principles  as  are  fubver- 
five  of  all  certainty,  and  lead  to  univerfal  fcepticifm ;  and 
perfons  who  would  mailitain  fuch  principles,  do  not  de- 
ferve  to  be  reafoned  with,  becaufe  they  do  not  pretend  to 
communicate  knowledge,  but  to  take  all  knowledge  from 
us* 
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The  Immaterialifts  fay,  that  we  are  cohfcious  of  no- 
thing but  the  impreffiori  or  feeling  of  our  own  mind  ;  but 
they  do  not  obferve  that  the  imprcffioti  itfelf,  implies  and 
fuppofes  fomething  external  that  communicated  it,  and 
cannot  be  feparated  from  that  fuppofition.  Somfetime^ 
fuch  fesffbhers  tell  oaf,  that  we  Cannot  fhe^  the  fubft|mq|ei 
feparate  from  its  fcnfible  quaFities ;  rto  more  can  any  man 
fliew  me  a  fenfible  quality  feparate  frotn  a  particular  fu^* 
je6l.  If  any  man  will  (hew  me  whitttiefs,  without  Shew- 
ing me  any  thirtg  that  is  white,  or  roundnfefs  without  any 
thing  that  is  round,  I  will  (hew  himf  the  fubftance  Without 
either  color  or  fhape. 

'  Immaterialifm  takes  away  the  diftinftion  between  truttf 
andfalfhood.  I  have  an  idea  of  a  houfe  or  tree  in, a  cer^' 
tain  place,  and  I  call  this  true,  that  is,  I  am  of  ojpinionv 
there  is  really  a  hpufe  or  tree  in  that,  place;  Again,  I 
form  an  idea  of  a  houfe  or  tree,  as  what  may  be  in  that 
place ;  I  aik'  what  is  the  dilFerence,  if  after  all,  you  telt 
me,  there  is  neither  tree,  hpufe  nor  place  any  where  ex- 
Ifting.  An  advocate  for  that  fyftem  fays,  that  truth  con- 
fuls  intlie  livelinefsof  the  idea,  than  which  nothing  eanf 
be  more  manifeftly  falfe.  I  can  form  as  diftinft  ati  idea' 
of  any  thing  that  is:  not,  zs  any  thing  that  is,  when  it  is  abi-. 
fent  from  my  fight  I  have  a  much  more  lively  idea  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  many  of  their  aftions,  from  Homer 
and  Virgrl,  though  Idonot  believe  that  any  of  them  ever 
exided,  than  1  have  of  many  things  that  I  know  happened 
iVithin  thefe*  few  months. 

The  truth  is,  the  imtnat'erial  fy item,- is  a  wild  and  ridU 
eulous  attempt  to  linfettle  the  principles  of  common  fenfe 
f)y  metaphyfical  reafonrng,  which  can  hardly  produce  an/ 
thing  but  contempt  in  the  generality  of  perfohs  who  heaif' 
ft,  and  which  I  verily  believe,  never  produced  convi£tiotf 
€veti  on  the  perfoni^  who  pretend  to  efpoufe  it. 
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LECTURE  III. 

INTERNAL  fenfation  is  what  Mr.  Hutchinfon  calls  the 
finer  powers  of  perception.  It  takes  it  rife  from  C2> 
ternal  objects,  but  by  ab(lra£tion,  confiders  fometbing  far* 
ther  than  merely  the  fenfible  qualities — 
,  1.  Thus  with  refpeft  to  hiany  objefts,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  beauty  in  the  appearance,  ftruflure  or  compofition, 
which  is  altogether  di(lin£l  from  mere  color^  ihape  and 
eztenfion.  How  then  is  this  beauty  i^erceived  I  It  enters 
by  the  eye,  but  it  is  perceived  and  relilhed  by  what  may 
be  well  enough  called  an  internal  fenfe,  quality  or  capa^ 
city  of  the  mind. 

.  2.  There  is  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  in  imitation,  whence  the 
arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  poetry,  are  often  called  the 
imitative  arts.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  imitation  itfelf 
gives  the  pleafure,  for  we  receive  much  pleafure  from  a 
lively  defcription  of  what  would  be  painful  to  behold. 

3.  A  fenfe  of  harmony. 

4.  A  fenfe  of  order  or  proportion. 

.  Perhaps  after  all,  the  whole  of  thefe  fenfes  may  be  con* 
fidered  as  belonging  to  one  clafs,  and  to  be  the  particulars 
which  either  fingly,  or  by  the  union  of  feveral  of  them,  or 
of  the  whole,  produce  what  is  called  the  pleafures  of  the 
imagination.  If  fo,  we  may  extend  thefe  fenfes  to  every 
thing  that  enters  into  the  principles  of  beauty  and  grace- 
fiilnefs. — Order,  proportion,  fimplicity,  intricacy,  unifor-» 
inity,  variety— ^fpecially  as  thefe  principles  have  any 
thing  in  common  that  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  fine 
Vts,  painting,  ftatuary,  architecture,  mufic,  poetry,  oratory. 
The  various  theories  upon  the  principles  of  beauty,  oi^ 
what  it  is  that  properly  conflitutes  it,  are  of  much  impor- 
tance  on  the  fubjeft  of  tafte  and  criticifm,  but  of  very  little 
in  point  of  morals.  Whether  it  be  a  fimple  percep- 
tion that  cannot  be  analyfed,  or  a  Je  ne  fcai  quoi,  as  thcf 
French  call  it,  that  cannot  be  difcovered,  it  is  the  fame 
thing  to  our  preient  purpofe,  fince  it  cannoL  be  d^i^cd^ 
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that  there  is  a  perception  of  beauty,  and  that  this  is  very 
difFferent  from  the  mere  color  or  dimenfions  of  the  objeft. 
This  beauty  extends  to  the  form  and  fhape  of  vifible,  or  to 
the  grace  and  motion  of  living  objcfts ;  indeed,  to  all 
works  of  art,  and  produftions  of  genius. 

Thefe  are  called  the  reflex  fenfes  fometimes,  and  it  is  of 
moment  to  obferve  both  that  they  really  belong  to  our  na* 
ture,  and  that  they  are  very  different  from  the  groffer  per* 
ceptions  of  external  fenfe. 

It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  feveral  diftinguifhed  wrU 
ters  have  added  as  an  internal  fenfe,  that  of  morality,  a 
fenfe  and  perception  of  moral  excellence,  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  conform  ourfelves  to  it  in  our  condufl. 
-  Though  there  is  no  occafion  to  join  Mr.  Hutcbinfon  of 
any  other,  in  their  oppofition  to  fuch  as  make  reafon  tb^ 
principle  of  virtuous  condufl,  yet  I  think  it  muft  be  ad^ 
mitted,  that  a  fenfe  of  moral  good  and  evil,  is  as  really  a 
principle  of  our  nature,  as  either  the  grofs  external  or  ro*^ 
flex  fenfes,  and  as  truly  didindt  from  both,  as  they  ar$ 
from  each  other. 

This  moral  fenfe  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  what, 
in  fcripture  and  common  language,  we  call  confcience. 
It  is  the  law  which  our  Maker  has  written  upon  our  hearts, 
and  both  intimates  and  enforces  duty,  previous  to  all  rea- 
foning.  The  oppofers  of  innate  ideas,  and  of  the  law  of 
nature,  are  unwilling  to  jidmit  the  reality  of  a  moral  fenfd, 
yet  their  objections  are  wholly  frivolous.  The  neceffity  of 
education  and  information  to  the  produ£lion  and  exercife 
of  the  reflex  fenfes  or  powers  of  the  imagination,  is  every 
whit  as  great  as  to  the  application  of  the  moral  fenfe.  If 
therefore  any  one  fliould  fay,  as  is  often  done  by  Mr. 
Locke,  if  there  are  any  innate  principles  what  are  they  ? 
enumerate  them  to  me,  if  they  are  elfential  to  man  they 
mud  be  in  every  man  ;  let  me  take  any  artlefs  clown  and 
examine  him,  and  fee  if  he  can  tell  me  what  they  are.-^ 
I  would  fay,  if  the  principles  of  tade  are  natural  they  muft 
be  univerfal.  I^t  mt  try  the  clown  then,  and  fee  whether 
he  will  agree  with  os,  either  in  difcovering  the  beauty  of 
a  poem  or  pifture,  or  being  able  to  aflign  the  reafons  of 
his  approbation* 
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There  arc  two  fenfes  which  are  not  eafily  reductbld  to 
-^y  of  the  two  kinds  of  internal  fenfes,  and  yet  certainly 
l^elong  to  our  nature*  They  are  allied  to  one  another — > 
Afinie  of  ridicule,  andafenfe  of  honor  and  fltame.  ^ 
lenfe  of  the  ridiculous  is  fomething  peculiar  ;  for  though 
It  be  admitted  that  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous  is  at  the 
&me  time  unreafpnable  and  abfurd  ;  yet  it  is  as  certain 
the  tertns  are  not  convertible^  fpr  any  thing  that  is  ab- 
fttfd  is  not  ridiculous.  There  are  an  hundred  fallhoods 
in  mathematics  ^d  other. fciences,  that  do  not  tempt  any 
ipody  to  laugh. 

■  Shattlbury  has,  through  his  whole  writings^  endea- 
yored  to  eilablifti  this  principle,  that  ridicule  is  the  ted 
fi  truth  ;  but  the  falfliood  of  that  opinion  appears  fron> 
tjbe  above  remark,  for  there  is  fomething  really  diftinft 
imai  reafoning  in  ridicule.  It  feems  to  be  putting  ima- 
gination in  the  place  of  reafon*— See  Brown's  ElTays  on 
the  Charadleriftics. 

*^A  fenfe  of  honor  and  ihame  feems,  in  a  certain  view,  to 
fubje£l  us  to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  they  depend  upon 
the  fentifnents  qf  our  fellow-creatures.  Yet,  perhaps  we 
inay  confider  this  fentiment  as  intended  to  be  an  afliftant 
^r  guard  to  virtue,  by  making  us  apprehend  reproach  from 
pthers  for  what  is  in  itfelf  worthy  of  blame.  I'his  fenfe 
is  very  ftrongand  powerful  in  its  efifefts,  whether  it  b© 
guided  by  true  or  falfe  principles. 

After  this  furvey  of  human  nature,  let  us  confider  how 
^e  derive  either  the  nature  or  obligation  of  duty  from  it. 

One  way  is  to  confider  what  indications  we  have  from 
our  nature,  of  the  way  that  leads  to  the  trucft  happinefs. 
^his  mull  be  done  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  feveral 
clafles  of  perceptions  and  affedions,  to  fee  which  of  them 
fire  mojl  excellent,  delightful,  or  defirable. 

They  will  then  foon  appear  to  be  of  three  great  claifes, 
as  mentioned  above,  eafily  diilinguiiliable  from  one  and- 
tHer,  and  gradually  rifmR  above  one  another. 

I.  The  gratification  of  the  externSil  fenfes.  This  af- 
fords fome  plcafure.  We  are  led  to  defire  what  is  nlea- 
iing,  and  to  avoid  what  is  difguftful  to  them. 
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2.  The  finer  powers  of  perception  give  a  delight 
which  is  evidently  more  excellent,  and  which  we  muft 
neceffarily  pronounce  more  noble.  Poetry,  painting, 
mufic.  Sec.  the  exenion  of  genius,  and  exercife  of  the 
mental  powers  in  general,  give  a  pleafure,  though  nojt  jb 
tumultuous,  much  more  refined,  and  which  does  not  fi> 
foon  fatiate. 

3.  Superior  to  both  thefe,  is  a  fenfe  of  moral  excel- 
lence, ,  and  a  pleafure  arifmg  from  doing  what  is  didtated 
by  the  moral  fenfe. 

It  mutl  doubtlefs  be  admitted  that  this  reprefentatioti 
is  agreeable  to  truth,  and  that  to  thofe  who  would  calmly 
and  fairly  weigh  the  delight  of  moral  a£tion,  it  muft  appear 
fuperior  to  any  other  gratification,  being  mod  noble^  pure 
and  durable.  Therefore  we  might  conclude,  that  it  is  to  be 
preferred  before  all  other  fourccs  of  pleal'ure — that  they 
are  to  give  way  to  it  when  oppofite,  and  to  be  no  other- 
wife  embraced  than  in  fubfcrviency  to  it. 

But  though  we  cannot  fay  there  is  any  thing  falfe  ia 
this  theory,  there  are  ^certainly  very  effential  defefts.— ^ 
As  for  example,  it  wholly  confounds,  or  leaves  entirely^ 
undiftinguiflied,  adling  virtuoufly  from  feeking  happinefs  : 
fp  that  promoting  our  own  happinefj)  will  in  that  cafe  be 
the  cffence  or  definition  of  virtue,  and  a  view  to  our  own 
interert  will  be  the  fole  and  complete  obligation  to  vir- 
tue.  Now  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  not  only  that 
rcafon  teaches  us,  but  that  the  moral  fenfe  di£tates  to  us, 
fomething  more  on  both  heads,  viz.  that  there  are  difm- 
terefted  aifedlions  that  point  dire£tly  at  the  good  of  others^ 
and  that  thefe  are  fo  far  from  meriting  to  be  excluded 
from  the  notion  of  virtue  altogether,  that  they  rather  feem 
to  claim  a  preference  to  the  fdfifli  afiedions.  1  know 
the  friends  of  the  fcheme  of  felf-intereft  have  a  way  of 
coloring  or  folving  this.  They  fay,  men  only  approve 
and  delight  in  benevolent  afTedions,  as  pleafmg  and  de^ 
lighlful  to  themfelves.  But  this  is  not  fatisfying,  for  it 
fcems  to  weaken  the  Ibrce  of  public  afleftion  veiy  much, 
to  refer  it  all  to  felf  interell,  and  when  nature  feems  to 
be  carrying  you  out  of  yourfclf,  by  ftrong  inftinftive  pro- 
penfiti^s  pr  implanted  afie£licns>  tp  turn  the  current  and 
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difeftlon  ofthefeintothe  ftream  of  felf-intereft,  in  whith 
experience  tells  us  we  are  moll  apt  to  run  to  a  vicious' 
cxcefs. 

Beficles  it  isafGrmed,  and  I  think  with  good  reafon,  that- 
lUe  tftoral  fenfe  carries  a  good  deal  more  in  it  than  mere* 
ty  an  approbation  of  a  certain  clafs  of  afitions  as  beautiful, 
praife- worthy  or  delightful,  and  therefore  finding  our' 
littered  in  them  as  the  moft  noble  gratification.  The 
moral  fenfe  implies  alfo  a  fenfe  of  obligation,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  things  are  right  and  others  wrong ;  that  we  are 
feK>und  in  duty  to  do  the  one,  and  that  our  condu£t  is 
hateful,  blameable,  and  deferving  of  punifliment,  if  we 
do  the  contrary ;  and  there  is  alfo  in  the  moral  fenfe  or 
eonfcience,  an  apprehenfion  or  belief  that  reward  and 
puniihment  will  follow,  according  as  we  fliall  a£t  in  the 
one  way,  or  in  the  other. 

It  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  there  is  no  more  in 
virtuous  aftion  than  a  fuperior  degree  of  beauty,  or  a 
more  noble  pleafure,  that  indeed  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs 
erf  virtuous  adlion  arifes  from  this  very  circumftance — > 
that  it  is  a  compliance  with  duty  or  fuppofed  obligation. 
Take  away  this,  and  the  beauty  vanifhes  as  well  as  the 
pleafure.  Why  is  it  more  pleafant  to  do  a  juft  or  chari- 
table  aftion,  than  to  fatisfy  my  palate  with  delightful 
meat,  or  to  walk  in  a  beautiful  garden,  or  read  an  exqui- 
fite  poem  ?  only  becaufe  1  feel  myfelf  under  an  obligation 
to  do  it,  as  a  thinjy  ufeful  and  important  in  itfelf.  It  is  not 
duty  becaufe  pleafmg,  but  pleafing  becaufe  duty.— The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  beauty  and  approbation.  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  conduft  of  a  plain^  honefl:,  induftrious, 
pious  man,  becaufe  it  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  an  idle 
profligate,  but  I  fay  it  is  more  beautiful  and  amiable,  be- 
caufe he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  I  fee  a  higher 
fpecies  of  beauty  in  moral  aftion :  but  it  arifes  from  a 
fenfe  of  oblip;ation.  It  niay  be  faid,  that  my  intereft  and 
duty  are  the  fame,  becaufe  they  are  infeparable,  and  the 
one  arifes  from  the  other;  but  there  is  a  real  diftindlion 
and  priority  of  order.  A  thing  is  not  my  duty,  becaufe 
it  is  my  intereft,  but  it  is  a  wife  appointment  of  nature, 
that  I  (hall  forfeit  my  imereft,  if  I  negleSt  my  duty. 
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Several  other  remarks  might  be  made  to  confirm  this. 
When  any  perfon  has  by  experience  found  that  in  feek- 
ing  pleafure  he  embraced  a  lefs  pleafing  enjoyment,  in 
place  of  one  more  delightful,  he  may  be  fenfible  of  mif'' 
take  or  misfortune,  but  he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  feeling 
of  blame  or  felf-condemnation  ;  but  when  he  hath  done 
an  immoral  a£tion,  he  has  an  inward  remorfe,  and  feels 
that  he  has  broken  a  law,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
otherwife. 


LECTURE  IV. 

THIS  therefore  lays  us  under  the  neceflity  of  fearch- 
ing  a  little  further  for  the  principle  of  moral  aftion. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  the  greater  accuracy,  and  give 
you  a  view  of  the  chief  controverfies  on  this  fubjedt,  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  are  really  three  qucftions  upon  it,  which 
mufl  be  inquired  into,  and  diftinguifhed.  I  am  fenfible^ 
they  are  fo  intimately  connected,  that  they  are  fometimes 
neceflarily  intermixed ;  but  at  others,  not  diftinguiftiing, 
leads  into  error.     The  quellions  relate  to 

1.  The  nature  of  virtue. 

2.  The  foundation  of  virtue. 

3.  The  obligation  of  virtue. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue,  we  do 
enough,  when  we  point  out  what  it  is,  or  fliow  how  we 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  every  particular  duty, 
and  be  able  to  dillinguifli  it  from  the  oppofite  vice.  When 
we  fpeak  of  the  foundation  of  virtue,  we  aflc  or  anfwer  the 
queftion.  Why  is  it  fo  ?  Why  is  this  courlc  of  aftion  pre- 
ferable to  the  contrary  ?  What  is  its  excellence  ?  When 
we  fpeak  of  the  obligation  of  virtue,  we  alk  by  what  law 
we  are  bound,  or  from  what  principles  we  ought  to  be 
obedient  to  the  precepts  which  it  contains  or  prefcribes. 

After  fpeaking  fomething  to  each  of  thefe — to  the  con- 
troverfies that  have  been  railed  upon  them — and  ihe  pro- 
priety or  importance  of  entering  far  into  thefe  controvcr- 
fics,  or  a  particular  decifion  of  them,  I  fliall  proceed  to 
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a  detail  of  the  moral  laws  or  the  feveral  branches  of  ctoty 
according  to  the  divifion  iird  laid  down; 

I.  As  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  what  it  is ;  or,  ih 
other  words,  what  is  the  rule  by  which  I  mull  try  every 
dUputed  pratlice — that  I  may  keep  clear  of  the  next  quef* 
tion,  you  may  obferve,  that  upon  all  the  fyRems  they  muft 
have  recourfe  to  one  or  more  of  the  following,  viz.  Confct- 
cnce,  reafon,  experience.  All  who  found  virtue  upon  at 
fe£kion,  particularly  Hutchinfon,  Shafifbury  and  their  fol- 
lowers,  make  the  u^oral  fenfe  the  rule  of  duty,  and  very 
often  attempt  to  excluele  the  ufe  of  reafon  on  this  fubje£t. 
Tbefc  authors  fecm  alio  to  make  benevolence  and  public 
affection  the  llandard  of  virtue,  indiilin£tion  from  all  pri- 
vate  and  felfilh  pailions. 

.  Dcttor  Clark  and  mofl  Englifh  writers  of  the  laft  age, 
xpake  reafon  the  llandard  of  virtue,  particularly  as  op- 
pofed  to  inward  fentiment  or  affcdlion*  They  have  thii 
to  fay  particularly  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  that  rea- 
fon does  in  fact  often  controul  and  alter  fentiment ; 
whereas  fentiment  cannot  alter  the  tlear  decifions  of  rea- 
fon. Suppofe  my  heart  didlates  to  me  any  thing  to  be 
my  duty,  as  for  example,  to  have  compaflion  on  a  per- 
fon  detected  in  the  commlflion  of  crimes;  yet  if,  upon 
cool  refledion,  I  perceive  that  fuflering  him  to  go  unpu- 
niftied  will  be  hurtful  to  the  community,  I  counteraft 
the  fentiment  from  the  deduftions  of  reafon. 

Again :  Some  take  in  the  aid  of  experience,  and  chiefly 
zSi  upon  it.  All  particularly  who  are  upon  the  felfifh 
fchcme,  find  it  neceflary  to  make  experience  the  guide, 
lo  Ihow  them  what  things  are  really  conducive  to  happi^ 
nefs  and  what  not. 

.  We  -liill  proceed  to  confider  the  opinions  upon  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Some  lay  that  virtue  confills  in  ading  agreeably  to 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  things.  And  that  we  are  to 
abftratt  from  all  afFcdion,  public  and  private,  in  deter- 
mining any  queftion  upon  it.     Clark. 

2.  Some  hy  that  benevolence  or  public  affcflion  is 
virtue,  and  that  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the 
llandard  of  virtue.     What  is  moll  remarkable  in   this 
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i^nke  ij^  that  it  makes  die  .ienfe  dfobligation  m  partU 
cuiar  inftanccfi  give  way  to  a  fuppofcd  greater  good* 
Hutchinibn.  .,       .  ... 

3.  One  author  (Wollffori  Rel.  of  Nat.  delineated) 
makes  truth  the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  he  reduces  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  aftion  to  the  truth  or  fallhood  of  i 
propoCition. ,  This  opinion  differs  not  in  fubdance,  but 
in  words  only  from  Dr.  Clark's. 

4.  Others  place  virtue  in  felf-lbve,  and  make  a  well 
regulated  felf-love  the  ftandard  and  foundation  of  it. 
This  fcheme  is  beft  defended  by  Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  An- 
drews. .  

5.  Some  of  late  have  made  fympathy  the  (landard  of 
virtue,  particularly  Smith  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents.  He  fays  we  have  a  certain  feeling,  by  which  we 
Sympathize,  and  as  he  calls  it,  go  along  with  what  ap^ 
pears  to  be  right.  This  is  but  a  new  phrafeolo^  for  the 
moral  fenfe. 

6.  David  Hume  has  a  fcbeme  of  morals  that  is  pecur 
liar  to  himfelf.  He  makes  every  thing  that  is  agreeable 
and  useful  virtuous,  and  vice  verfa,  by  which,  he  entirely 
annihilates  the  difference  between  natural  and  monJ 
qualities,  making  health,  ftrengtb,  cleanlihefsi  as  really 
virtues  as  integrity  and  truth. 

7.  We  have  an  opinion  publiftied  in  this  country,  that 
virtue  conflfts  in  the  love  of  being  as  fuch* 

Several  of  thefe  authors  do  eafily  and  nattirally  incor* 
porate  piety  with  their  fyftem,  particularly  Clark^  Hut- 
chinfon^  Campbell  and  Edwards; 

And  there  are  fome  who  begin  by  eftablilhing  liatural 
religion,  and  then  found  virtue  upon  piety.  This  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing  in  fubftance ;  for  reafoners  upon  the 
nature  of  virtue  only  mean  to  fliiow  what  the  Author  of 
nature  has  pointed  out  as  duty.  And  after  natural  reli^ 
gion  is  eftabliflied  on  gdneral  proofs,  it  will  remain  to 
point  out  what  are  its  laws,  which,  not  taking  in  revela^ 
tiori,  muft  bring  us  back  to  conltder  our  owa  nature,  an4 
the  rational  dedu£lions  from  it. 

2.  The  opinions  on  the  foundation  of  virtue  maybe 
fummed  up  in  the  four  following : 

Vol.  Ill,  3  C 
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•'^x.  The  will  of  God.  2.  The  rcafon  and  nature  of 
things.     3.  The  public  intereft.     4.  Private  ititcrcft. 

J.  The  will  of  God.  By  this  is  not  meant  what  was 
iBcntioned  above,  that  the  intimations  of  the  divine  will 
point  out  what  is  our  duty  ;  but  that  the  reafon  of  thedif* 
ference  between  virtue  and  vice  is  to  be  fought  no  where 
tife  than  in  the  good  pleafure  of  God.  That  there  is  no 
intrinfic  excellence  in  any  thing  but  as  he  commands  or 
forbids  it.  They  pretend  that  if  it  were  otherwife,  there 
would  be  fomething  above  the  Supreme  Being,  fomething 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  would  lay  him  under  the  law 
of  neceffity  or  fate.  But  notwilhftanding  the  difficulty 
of  oar  forming  clear  conceptions  on  this  fubje£t,  it  feems 
▼cry  harfli  and  unreafonable  to  fay  that  the  difference  be- ' 
tween  virtue  and  vice  is  no  other  than  the  divine  wilL 
This  would  be  taking  away  the  moral  chara£ler  even  of 
Cod  bimfelf.  It  would  not  have  any  meaning  then  to  fay 
he  is  infinitely  holy  and  infinitely  perfeft.  But  proba- 
bly thofe  who  have  afferted  this,  did  not  mean  any  more 
than  that  the  divine  will  is  fo  perteft  and  excellent,  that 

all  virtue  is  reduced  to  conformity  to  it and  that  we 

ought  not  to  judge  of  good  and  evil  by  any  other  rule: 
This  is  as  true  as  that  the  divine  condu£t  is  the  flandard 
of  wifdora. 

•  2.  Some  found  it  in  the  rcafon  and  nature  of  things. 
Thi«  may  be  faid  to  be  true,  but  not  fufficiently  precife 
and  explicit.  Thofe  who  embrace  this  principle  fucceed 
beft  in  their  reafon ing  when  endeavoring  to  Ihow  that 
there  is  an  eflcntial  difference  between  virtue  and  vice. 
But  when  they  attempt  to  (how  wherein  this  difference 
doth  or  can  confift,  other  than  public  or  private  happinefs, 
they  fpeak  with  very  little  meaning. 

•  3.  Public  happinefs.  This  opinion  is  that  the  founda- 
tkm  of  virtue,  or  that  which  makes  the  diftinflion  be- 
fween  it  and  vice,  is  its  tendency  to  promote  the  general 
good  ;  fo  that  utility  at  bottom  is  the  principle  of  virtue^ 
even  with  the  great  patrons  of  difinterefted  affe£tion. 

4.  Private  happinefs.     Thofe  who  choofe  to  place  the 
foundation  of  virtue  here,  would  have  us  to  confider  no 
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other  excellcQce  in  it  than  what  iminediately  conduces  to 
our  own  gratification. 

Upon  thefe  opinions  I  would  obferve,  that  there  is 
fometbing  true  in  every  one  of  them,  but  that  they  may  be 
eaftly  puflied  to  an  error  by  excefs. 
..  The  nature  and  will  of  God  is  fo  perfe£t  as  to  be  the 
true  ftandard  of  all  excellence,  natural  and  moral :  and  if 
we  are  fure  of  what  he  is  or  commands,  it  would  be  pre* 
famption  and  folly  to  reafon  againil  it,  or  put  our  views 
of  fitnefs  in  the  room  of  his  pleafure ;  but  to  fay  that  God* 
by  his  will,  might  have  made  the  fame  temper  and  con« 
du£t  virtuous  and  excellent,  which  we  now  call  vicious, 
ieems  to  unhinge  all  our  notions  of  the  fupreme  excek 
lence  even  of  God  himfelf. 

Again,  there  feems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  an 
intrinfic  excellence  in  moral  worth,  and  an  indelible  im« 
predion  of  it  upon  the  confcience,  di(lin£t  from  producing 
or  receiving  happinefs,  and  yet  we  cannot  eafily  illuftrate 
its  excellence  but  by  comparing  one  kind  of  happinefs 
with  another. 

Again,  promoting  the  public  or  general  good  feems  to 
be  fo  nearly  conoe^d  with  virtue,  that  we  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  that  univerfal  virtue  could  be  of  uni* 
verfal  utility.  Yet  there  are  two  exceffes  to  which  this 
has  fometimes  led. — One  the  fataliil  and  neceflitarian 
fchemes,  to  which  there  are  fo  many  objedtions,  and  the 
other,  the  making  the  general  good  the  ultimate  pra£ti* 
cal  rule  to  every  particular  perfon  fo  that  he  may  violate 
particular  obligations  with  a  view  to  a  more  general  be* 
nefit* 

Once  more,  it  is  certain  that  virtue  is  as  really  conned* 
ed  with  private  as  with  public  happinefs,  and  yet  to  mak« 
the  intereft  of  the  agent  the  only  foundation  of  it,  feems 
fo  to  narrow  the  mind,  and  to  be  fo  deftrudive  to  the  pub- 
lic and  generous  affections,  as  to  produce  the  mod  hurtful 
effects. 

If  I  were  to  lay  down  a  few  propofitions  on  the  founda* 
tion  of  viriue,  as  a  philofopher,  iliey  Ihould  be  the  follow* 
ing?. 
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.  I.  From  reafon,  contemplation,  fcntimcnt  and  traditU 
pn,  the  Being  and  infinite  perfeftion  and  excellence  of 
God  may  be  deduced ;  and  therefore  what  he  is,  and  comr 
;^nds,  is  virtue  and  duty.  Whatever  he  h^s  implanted 
in  uncorrupted  nature  as  a  principle,  is  to  be  received  a9 
Iiis  will.  Propenfities  refitted  and  contradi£ted  by  the 
inward  principle  of  confcience,  are  to  be  conGjdered  as  in- 
herent or  contrafted  vice. 

2.  True  virtue  certainly  promotes  the  general  good« 
and  this  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  in  doubtfut 
cafes,  to  determine  whether  a  particular  principle  i$  right 
OT  wrong,  but  to  make  the  good  of  the  whole  our  imme* 
diate  principle  of  aftion,  is  putting  ourfelvcs  in  God's 
place,  and  actually  fuperfeding  the  neceflity  and  ufe  of 
the  particular  principles  of  duty  which  he  hath  impVeffed 
upon  the  confcience.  As  to  the  whole,  I  believe  the  uni- 
verfe  is  fimltfefs  and  perfeft,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  fay 
it  is  the  l^est  poflible  fyftcm,  becaufe  I  am  not  able  to  un- 
derlland  fuch  an  argument,  and  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  ab- 
furd  that  infinite  perfedtion  fhould  exhauft  or  limit  itfelf 
by  a  created  produftion. 

'  3.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  difiPerence  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  and  however  much  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  are  connefled  by  the  divine  law,  and  in  the  event 
bf  things,  we  are  made  To  ias  to  feel  towards  them,  and 
conceive  of  them,  as  diftinfil.  We  have  the  fimple  per- 
ceptions  of  duty  and  intereft. 

4.  Private  and  public  intereft  may  be  promoted  by  the 
fame  means,  but  they  are  diffihS  views';  they  fliould  be 
made  to  aflift,  and  not  deflroy  each  other. 
•'  Therefult  of  the  whole  is,' that  we  ought  to  take  the 
rule  of  duty  from  confcience  enlightened  by  reafon,  ex- 
ipericnce,  and  every  way  by  which  we  can  be  fuppofed 
to  learn  the  will  of  our  Maker,  and  his  intention  in  crea- 
ting  us  fuch  as  we  are.  And  we  ought  to  believe  that  it 
is  as  deeply  founded  as  the  nature  ol  God  himfelf,  being 
a  tranfcript  of  his  moral  excellence,  and  that  it  is  produc- 
tive of  the  greated  good. 
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LECTURE  V. 

IT  remains  only  that  we  fpeak  of  the  obligation  of 
virtue,  or  what  is  the  law  that  binds  us  to  the  per- 
formance, and  from  what  motives  or  principles  we  ought 
to  follow  its  di£bLtes. 

The  fentiments  upon  this  fubjcil  differ,  as  men  have 
different  views  of  the  nature  and  foundation  of  virtue, 
yet  they  may  be  reduced  within  narrower  bounds. 

The  obligation  of  virtue  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  tw0 
general  kinds,  duty  and  intereft.  The  firft,  if  real,  imir 
plies  that  we  are  under  fomc  law,  or  fubjedt  to  fome  fupe^ 
rior,  to  whom  we  are  accountable.  The  other  onjy  im- 
plied that  nature  points  it  out  to  us  as  our  own  greateft 
happinefs,  and  that  there  is  no  other  reafon  why  we  ought 
to  obey. 

Now  I  think  it  is  very  plain  that  there  is  more  in  tfie 
obligation  of  virtue,  than  merely  our  greateft  happinefs; 
The  moral  fentiment  itfelf  implies  that  it  is  duty,  inde- 
pendent of  happinefs.  This  produces  remorfe  and 
difapprobation,  as  having  done  what  isblameable  and  of 
ill  defert  We  have  two  ideas  very  diftin£t,  when  we 
fee  a  man  miftaking  his  own  intereft  and  not  obtaining 
fo  much  happinefs  as  he  might,  and  when  we  fee  him 
breaking  through  every  moral  obligation.  In  the  firft 
cafe  we  confider  hin  as  only  accountable  to  himfelf,  in 
the  fecond  we  confider  him  as  accountable  to  fome  fuperi- 
or,  and  to  the  public.  This  fenfe  of  duty  is  the  primary 
notion  of  law  and  of  rights,  taken  in  their  moft  extenlive 
fignification,  as  including  every  thing  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to  expe£t  from  others,  and  the  negleft  or  viola- 
tion  of  which  we  confider  as  wrong,  unjuft,  vicious,  and 
therefore  blameable.  It  is  alfo  affirmed  with  great  appa* 
rent  reafon  by  many,  particularly  Butler  in  his  Ana- 
logy and  his  fermons,  that  we  have  a  natural  feeling  of 
ill  defert,  and  merited  puniftiment  in  vice.  The  patrons 
of  the  felfifti  ideas  alone,  arc  thofe  who  confine  tlie  obliga- 
lion  of  virtue  to  happinefs. 
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Bat  of  thofe  who  are,  or  would  be  thought  of  the  oppa* 
fite  fentiment,  there  are  fome  who  differ  very  confiderably 
from  others.  Some  who  profefs  great  oppofition  to  the 
felfifh  fcheme,  declare  atfo  great  averfion  to  founding  the 
obligation  of  virtue  in  any  degree  on  the  will  of  a  fuperior, 
or  looking  for  any  fanflion  of  punifhment,  to  corroborate 
the  moral  laws.  This  they  efpecially  treat  with  con- 
tempt, when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  deity.  Shaftf- 
bury  fpeaks  with  great  bitternefs  againft  taking  into  view 
fk  future  (late  of  what  he  calls  more  extended  felf-intereih 
)He  fays  men  fhould  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake,  with- 
pQt  regard  to  reward  or  punifhment.  In  this  he  has  been 
^llow^  by  many  reafoners,  as  far  as  their  regard  to  reli* 
gion  wjould  permit  them. 

If  however,  we  attend  to  the  diftates  of  confcience,  we 
fliall  jBn4  evidently,  a  fenfe  of  duty,  of  felf-approbation 
imd  remorfe,  whiph  plainly  (how  us  to  be  under  a  hw,  and 
that  law  to  have  a  fanfjtion  :  what  elfe  is  the  meaning  of 
the  fear  and  terror,  and  apprehenfion  of  guilty  perfons? 
Quorum  mentes  fi  reelgdantur,  8cc-  fays  Cicero. 

Nor  is  this  all,  but  we  have  all  certainly  a  natural  fenfe 
.of  dependance.  The  belief  of  a  divine  being  is  certainly 
cither  innate  and  neceffiry,  or  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  firll  man,  and  can  now  be  well  fupported  by  the 
cleared  reafon.  And  our  relation  to  him  not  only  lays 
the  foundation  of  many  moral  fentiments  and  duties,  but 
.completes  the  idea  of  morality  and  law,  by  fubjedling  us 
fo  him,  and  teaching  us  to  conceive  of  him,  not  only  as 
our  Maker,  prcferver  and  benefactor,  but  as  our  righte- 
ous governor  and  fupreme  judge.  As  the  being  and  per- 
fedtions  of  God  are  irrefrapably  eftablifhed,  the  obligation 
pf  duty  mull  ultimately  reft  here. 

■  Itou^ht  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  belief  or  appre^ 
)ienfion  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  has 
been  a^s  univerfal  as  the  beliefof  a  deity,  and  feems  infepa- 
rable  from  it,  and  therefore  mull  be  confidercd  as  the  fane- 
tion  of  the  moral  law.  Shaftfbury  inveighs  feverally 
againit  this,  as  making  man  virtuous  from  a  noercenary 
view  ;  but  there  arc  two  ways  in  which  we  may  cpnfi^er 


this  matter,  and  in  either  light  his  objedions ,  have  little 
force,  (i.)  We  may  confider  the  primary  obligations  of 
virtue  as  founded  upon  a  fenfe  of  its  own  excellence, 
joined  with  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  dependance  on  the  Su* 
preme  being,  and  rewards  and  puniihments  as  a  feconda: 
ry  motive,  which  is  found  in  fa£t,  to  be  abfolutely  necef* 
fary  to  refirain  or  reclaim  men  from  vice  and  impiety.  Or 
(2.)  We  may  confider  that  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  well 
as  by  revelation,  the  future  reward  of  virtue  is  confidened 
as  a  Rate  of  perfedl  virtue,  and  the  happinefs  is  reprefented 
as  arifmg  from  this  circumftance.  Here  there  is  nothing 
at  all  of  a  mercenary  principle,  but  only  an  expedlatioQ 
tliat  true  goodnefs,  which  is  here  in  a  (late  of  imperfe&ioa 
and  liable  to  much  oppofition,  fliall  then  be  improved  to 
the  higheft  degree,  and  put  beyond  any  poflibility  of 
change. 

We  may  add  to  thefe  obligations  the  manifeft  tendency 
of  a  virtuous  conduft  to  promote  even  our  prefent  happi.  ' 
nefs :  this,  in  ordinary  cafes,  it  does,  and  when  joined 
with  the  Ready  hope  of  futurity,  does  in  all  cafes  produce 
a  happinefs  fuperior  to  what  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  -prac- 
tice of  vice.  Yet  perhaps,  the  ftoics  of  old,  who  denied 
pain  to  be  any  evil,  and  made  the  wife  man  fuperior  to 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  carried  things  to  a  romantic 
and  extravagant  height.  And  fo  do  fome  perfons  in  mo- 
dern times,'  who  fetting  afide  the  confideratioii  of  a  future 
ftate,  teach  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  There  are  ma- 
ny fituations  in  which,  if  you  deprive  a  good  man  of  th<t 
hope  of  future  happinefs,  his  (late  feems  very  undefirable. 
On  the  contrary,  fometimes  the  word  of  men  enjoy  prot 
perity  and  fuccefs  to  a  great  degree,  nor  do  they  feem 
to  have  any  fuch  remorfe,  as  to  be  an  adequate  punifli- 
ment  of  their  crimes.  If  any  fhould  infill,  that  a  good 
man  has  always  fome  comfort  from  within^  and  a  bad 
man  a  fclf  difapprobation  and  inward  difquiet,  fuited  to 
their  charaftcrs,  I  would  fay  that  this  arifes  from  the  ex» 
peftation  of  a  future  ftate,  and  a  hope  on  the  one  fide,  and 
fear  on  the  other,  of  their  condition  there. 

Thofe  who  declaim  fo  highly  of  virtue  being  its  own 
reward  in  this  life,  take  away  one  of  the  molt  confiderable 
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arguments,  which  from  the  dawn  of  phlldfophy,  tia^  ^^-^ 
Ways  been  made  ufe  of,  as  a  proof  of  a  future  ftate,  viz4 
the  unequal  didribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life* 
Befides  they  do  not  feem  to  view  the  ftate  of  bad  men 
properly.  When  they  talk  of  remorfe  of  confcience,  as 
a  fufficient  punifhment,  they  forget  that  this  is  feldom  to 
a  high  degree,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fome  grofs  crimes. 
Cruelty  and  murder,  frequent  afts  of  grofs  in}uftice,  are 
foihetimes  followed  with  deep  horror  of  confcience ;  and  a 
iourfe  of  intemperance  or  lull  is  often  attended  with  fuch 
difmal  effedls  upon  the  body,  fame  and  fortune,  that  thofe 
who  furvive  it  a  few  years,  are  a  melancholy  fpeclacle, 
and  a  burden  to  themfelves  and  others.  But  it  would  be 
very  loofe  morality,  to  fuppofe  none  to  be  bad  men,  but 
"thofe  who  were  under  the  habitual  condemx>ation  of  con- 
Icience.  On  the  contrary,  the  far  greater  part  are 
blinded  in  their  underftandings,  as  well  as  corrupt  in  their 
pra£tice — They  deceive  themfelves,  and  are  at  peace. 
Ignorance  and  inattention  keep  the  multitude  at  peace. 
And  falfe  principles  often  produce  felf-juftification  and 
ill-founded  peace,  even  in  atrocious  crimes.  Even  com- 
mon robbers  are  fometimes  found  to  juflify  themfelves, 
and  fay — I  mufl  live — I  have  a  right  to  my  fhare  of  provi- 
iion,  as  well  as  that  proud  fellow  that  rolls  in  his  chariot. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  obligation  to  virtue 
ought  to  take  in  all  the  following  particulars  :  A  fenfe  of 
its  own  intrinfic  excellence — of  its  happy  confequences  in 
the  prefent  life — a  fenfe  of  duty  and  fubjedlion  to  the  Su- 
preme Being — and  a  hope  of  future  happinefs,  and  fear 
of  future  mifery  from  his  decifion. 

Having  confidered  the  reafonings  on  the  nature,  foun- 
dation  and  obligation  of  virtue,  I  now  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  detail  of  the  moral  laws,  and  (hall  take  them 
under  the  three  heads  formerly  mentioned,  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics and  Jurifprudence. 
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LECTURE   VI. 

AS  to  the  firft  we  muft  begin  with  \vhat  is  iifually  catt- 
ed the  ftat^s  of  man>  or  the  feveral  lights  or  rcla- 
tions  in  which  he  may  be  confidcred,  as  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  duty.  Thele  Hates  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds— (i.)  Natural,     (a.)  Adventitious. 

The  natural  Rates  may  be  enumerated  thus  :  (i.)  His 
fiate  with  regard  to  God,  or  natural  relation  to  him. 
(2.)  To  his  fellow-creatures.  (3.)  Solitude  or  fociety, 
(4.)  Peace  or  war.  Perhaps  we  may  add  to  thefe  (5.)  His 
outward  provifion,  plenty  or  want. 

Thefe  are  called  natural  Hates,  beciufe  they  are  necef- 
fary  and  univerfal.  All  men  and  at  all  times  are  related 
to  God.  They  were  made  by  him,  and  live  by  his  pro- 
vidence. We  muft  alfo  neceflarily  know  our  fcllow-crea* 
tures,  and  their  ftate  to  be  fimilar  to  ours  in  this  refpeOs 
and  many  others.  A  man  muft  at  all  times  be  independ- 
ent or  connected  with  foc:ety — at  peace  with  others,  or  at 
war — well  provided,  or  in  want. 

The  other  ffales  are  called  advehtitioas,  becaufe  they 
are  the  effefl  of  choice  and  the  fruit  of  induflry,  as  mar- 
riage — family — mafter  and  fefvant-^particular  voluntary 
focieties-*-caHings  or  profeffions — charafters  o\  abilities 
natural  and  acquired — oifices  in  a  conftituted  fociety — 
property,  and  many  particular  modifications  of  each  of 
thefe. 

In  profeeuting  the  fubjefl  f^irther,  andgiviiTg  an  analy- 
fis  of  the  moral  duties  founded  upon  thefe  ftates,  I  ftiall 
firft  take  notice  of  our  relation  to  God,  with  the  proofs  of 
his  being  and  perfeftions,  and  then  confider  the  moral 
laws  under  three  I>eads ;  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  neigh- 
bor, and  to  ourfclves. 

I.  Our  duty  to  God.  To  this  place  I  have  referved 
what  was  to  be  faid  upon  the  proof  of  the  being  of  God, 
ihe  great  foundation  of  all  natural  religion;  without  whieht 
the  moral  fenfe  would  be  weak  and  infufikicnu 
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The  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  generally  divided 
into  two  kinds,  (i.)  A  priori.  (2.)  A  polleriori.  The 
firft  is,  properly  fpeaking,  metaphyfical  reafoning  down- 
ward from  the  firft  principles  of  fcience  or  truth,  and  in* 
fcrring  by  juft  confeqiience  the  being  and  perfcftions  of 
God.  Clark's  Denionftration,  &c.  (if  there  be  any  thing 
:^at  ihould  be  called  a  priori,  and  if  this  is  a  conclofive 
jnethod  of  reafoning)  is  as  com|^lete  as  any  thing  ever 
^piibliflied,  perhaps  he  has  carried  the  principle  as  for  as 
it  will  go. 

r  This  way  of  arguing  begins  by  eftablifliing  our  own  ex- 
iftence  from  confcioufnefs.  That  we  are  not  neceifarity 
exiftent,  therefore  muil  have  a  caufe ;  that  fomething 
mod  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  or  nothing  ever  could 
have  exifted  ;  that  this  being  muft  exifi  by  an  internal  ne- 
ceffity  of  nature  ;  that  what  exifts  neceflarily  muft  exifl 
alike  every  where  ;  muft  be  perfeft  ;  aft  every  where ; 
be  independent,  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  infinitely  good, 
juft,  true — Becaufe  as  all  thefe  are  evidently  perfeftions 
or  excelUncies,  that  which  exifts  by  a  necelfity  of  nature 
jnuft  be  poffefled  of  every  perfeftlon.  And  the  contrary 
.of  thefe  virtues  implying  weaknefs  or  infufficiency,  can- 
not  be  found  in  the  infinite  being. 

The  other  medium  of  proof,  commonly  called  a  pof- 
Icriori,  begins  with  contemplating  the  univerfe  in  all  its 
parts  ;  oblcrving  that  it  contains  many  irrefiftible  proofs 
that  it  could  not  be  eternal,  could  not  be  wilhout  a  caufe  ; 
.that  this  caufe  muft  be  intelligent ;  and  from  the  aftonifli- 
ing  greatnefs,  the  wonderful  adjuftment  and  complication 
of  things,  concludes  that  we  can  fet  no  bounds  to  the  per- 
fcftion  of  the  Maker,  becaufe  we  can  never  exhauft  tKc 
power,  intelligence  and  benignity  that  we  fee  in  his  works. 
In  this  way  of  arguing  we  deduce  the  moral  perfeftions 
©f  lUa  deity  from  the  faint  refemblances  of  them  that  we 
ice  in  ourfelves.  As  we  neceflarily  conceive  jufticc, 
goodnefs,  truth,  &c.  to  be  perfeftions  or  excellencies,  we 
lire  warranted  by  ibe  plainefl  reafon  t,o  afcribe  them  to  the 
divine  being  in  an  infinite  degree. 

.    There  is  perhaps  at  bottom  no  diflerence between  thefe 
ways  of  reafcniiig,  becaufe  they  mull  in  fome  degree; 
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refi  upon  a  common  principle,  viz,  that  every  thing  that 
exids  mud  have  a  caufe.  This  is  equally  neceflary  to 
both  the  chains  of  reafoning,  and  mud  itfelf  be  taken  for 
an  original  fentiment  of  nature,  or  an  impreflion  necet 
larily  made  upon  os  from  all  that  we  fee  and  are  convert* 
fant  with.  About  this  and  fome  other  ideas  great  dir  baa 
been  made  by  fome  infidel  writers,  particularly  David 
Hume,  who  feems  to  have  indudrioufly  endeavored  to 
(hake  the  certainty  of  our  belief  upon  caufe  and  effed, 
upon  perfonal  identity  and  the  idea  of  power.  It  is  eafy 
to  raife  metaphyficai  fubtleties,  and  confound  the  under- 
danding  on  fuch  fubje£ts.  In  oppofition  to  this,  fome  lato 
writers  have  advanced  with  great  apparent  reafon,  that 
there  are  certain fird  principles  ordifUtes  of  commoqlenfe^ 
which  are  either  iimple  perceptions,  or  feen  with  intuitive 
evidence.  Thefe  are  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning,  and 
without  them,  to  reafon  is  a  word  without  a  meaning. 
They  can  no  more  be  proved  than  you  can  prove  an  ax- 
iom in  mathematical  fcience.  Thefe  authors  of  Scotland 
bave  lately  produced  and  fupported  this  opinion,  to  rc« 
fblve  at  once  all  the  refinements  and  metaphyficai  objec- 
tions of  fome  infidel  writers. 

There  is  a  different  fort  of  argument  often  made  ulb 
of,  or  brought  in  aid  of  the  others  for  the  being  of  God, 
viz*  the  confent  of  all  nations,  and  the  univerfal  preva- 
lence  of  that  belief.  I  know  not  whether  we  mud  fay 
that  this  argument  red  alfo  upon  the  principle  that  no- 
thing can  exid  without  a  caufe,  or  upon  the  plan  jud  now 
mentioned.  If  it  is  an  univerfal  diflate  of  our  nature, 
we  mud  take  it  as  true  immediately,  without  further  cxa« 
mination. 

An  author  I  formerly  mentioned  has  fet  this  argumenp 
in  a  peculiar  light  (Dr.  Wilfon  of  Newcadle).  He  fays 
that  we  receive  all  our  knowledge,  as  philofophers  admit, 
by  fenfation  and  reile6\ion.  Now,  from  all  that  we  fee, 
and  all  tl^  refleftion.  and  abdradion  upon  it  we  are  ca- 
pable of,  he  aflirms  it  is  impoffible  we  could  ever  form  the 
idea  of  a  fpirit  or  a  future  date.  They  have,  however, 
been  early  and  univerfal,  and  therefore  mud  Lave  beeq 
communicated  at  fird,  and  handed  down  by  iufcnnation 
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-ind  tnftruaion  from  age  to  aj^e.  So  that  unlefs  npw  the 
iuppofition  of  theexiftence  of  Gocl  and  his  imparting  th^ 
Itnowle(}ge  of  himfelf  to  men,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  idea 
pf  him  couid  ever  have  entered  into  the  human  mind« 
^here  is  fomething  ingenious  and  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
feility  in  this  way  of  reafoning. 

As  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  firft  thing  to  be  obferved 
fai  the  unity  of  God.  This  is  fufficiently  eftablifhed 
upon  the  reafoning?  both  a  priori  ai>d  pofteriori.  If  thefc 
jwfonings  are  juft  for  the  being  of  God,  they  are  ftriaiy 
jCbnclufive  for  the  unity  of  God.  There  is  a  neceffity  for 
ihe  exigence  of  one  fupreme  being,  the  firft  caufe,  butnp 
iiccefljty  for  more  ;  nay,  one  fupreme  independent  being 
jjjoes  nbt  admit  any  more.  And  when  we  view  the  har- 
|nony,  order  an4  unity  of  deCgn  in  the  created  fyftem,  we 
ynuft  be  ie4  to  the  belief  of  the  utiity  of  God. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  an  objeflipn  to  this  (efpeci- 
allyif  welay  any  llrefs  on  the  uniyerfal  fentiments  of  man- 
Wnd,)  that  all  nations  have  been  fo  prone  to  the  belief  and 
worffiip  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  But  this  argument  is  fa- 
ther  ipecious  than  folid  ;  as  however  prone  men  were  to 
worfhip  local  inferior  deities,  they  fecm  to  have  confidered 
them  only  as  intermediate  divinities  and  interceflbrs  be- 
tween them  and  the  fupreme  God. 

The  perfeftions  of  God  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  Natural  and  Moral. 

I.  The  natural  perfections  of  God  are  fpirituality,  irn- 
inenfity,  wifdom  and  power. 

We  call  thefe  natural  perfedlions,  becaufe  they  can  be 
cafily  diftinguilhcd,  and  in  idea  at  leaft  fcparated,  from 
goodnefs  of  difpofition.  It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that 
fupreme  excellence,  natural  and  moral,  muft  always  re. 
fide  in  the  fame  fu!>jeft,  and  are  truly  infeparable  ;  jet  we 
^iftinguifh  them  not  only  becaufe  the  ideas  are  diflindl, 
tut  becaufe  th€y  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  one 
another  in  inferior  natures.  Great  powers  of  mind  and 
jpcrfedlion  of  body  are  often  joined  to  malignity  of  difpo- 
^lion.  It  is  not  fo  however  in  God  ;  for  as  his  natural 
perfe£tions  are  founded  on  reafon,  fo  his  moral  eKcellence 
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is  evidently  founded  in  the  moral,  fcnfe  or  confciencc 
which  he  hath  implanted  in  us. 

Spirituality  is  what  we  may  call  the  'cery  nature  pjf 
God.  It  mud  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  at  prefent  form 
any  complete  or  adequate  idea  of  a  fpirit.  And  fome^ 
as  you  have  heard  formerly,  infill  that  without  revelation 
we  could  never  have  acquired  the  idea  of  it  that  we  have. 
Yet  there  are  many  who  have  reafoncd  in  a  very  (trong 
^ikI  feemingly  conclufive  manner,  to  fhow  that  mind  or 
intelligence  mud  be  a  fubdance  altogether  didin£t  from 
matter.  Thai  all  the  known  properties  of  matter  are  ior 
capable  of  producing,  thought,  as  being  wholly  ofadi^ 
ferent  kind--that  matter  as  fuch  and  univerfally,  is  inerft 
dnd  divifible;  thought  or  intelligence,  adive  and  uncom^ 
pounded.  See  the  bed  reafoning  on  this  fubjedl  in  Bax- 
ter's Immateriality  of  the  Soul. 

Immenfity  in  the  Divine  Being  is  that  by  which  he  is 
every  where,  and  equally  prefent.  Metaphyficianji, 
however,  differ  greatly  upon  this  fubje£l.  The  Cartefir 
ans  will  not  admit  that  place  is  at  all  applicable  to  fpirits* 
They  fay  it  is  an  idea  wholly  arifing  from  extenfion^ 
which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  eflential  qualities  of 
matter.  The  Newtonians,  however,  who  make  fo  much 
life  of  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  confider  place  as  elFen* 
tial  to  all  fubdance,  fpirit  as  well  as  matter.  The  diffi- 
culties are  great  on  both  fides.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
fpirit  at  all,  feparating  from  it  the  qualities  of  matter, 
and  after  we  have  attempted  to  do  fo,  it  feems  to  be  bring, 
jng  them  back  to  talk  of  place.  And  yet  it  feems  not 
only  hard  but  impoffible  to  conceive  of  any  real  being 
without  fuppofing  it  in  fome  place,  and  particularly  upon 
the  immenfity  of  the  Deity,  it  feems  to  be  putting  cre- 
ated fpirits  too  much  on  a  level  with  the  infinite  fpirit  to 
deny  his  immenfity.  It  is  I  think  certain  they  are  either 
confined  to  a  place,  or  fo  limited  in  their  operations  as  is 
no  way  fo  will  exprefled  as  by  faying  we  are  here  and 
no  where  elfe.  And  in  this  fenfe  both  parties  mud  ad- 
mit the  divine  immenfity — that  his  agency  is  equal,  uni- 
verfal  and  irrefidible. 

Wifdom  is  another  natural  attribute  of  God,  imply- 
ing  infinite  knpwledge-frthat  all  tilings  in  all  their  rek- 
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tions,  all  things  exifting,  and  all  things  poffible,  are  the. 
pbjedls  of  the  divine  knowledge.  Wifdom  is  ufually  con- 
(idered  as  refpe^ting  fome  end  to  be  attained,  and  it  im- 
plits  the  clear  difcovery  of  the  bed  and  mofl  effe&ual 
means  of  attaining  it. 

Power  is  the  being  able  to  do  all  things  without  limit 
or  reftraint.  The  omnipotence  of  Cod  is  always  conft- 
dered  as  an  elTential  perfcdion,  and  feems  to  arife  imme- 
diately  from  creation  and  providence.  It  is  common  to 
lay  that  God  can  do  all  things  except  fuch  a&  imply  a 
contradiftion — fuch  as  to  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  the  fame  time ;  but  this  is  unnecelTary  and  fooliOi  in 
the  way  of  an  exception,  for  fuch  things  are  not  the  ob- 
je£l8  of  power  at  all.  They  are  mere  abfurdities  in  our 
conception,  and  indeed  we  may  fay,  of  our  own  creation. 
All  things  are  poffible  with  God — nothing  can  witbfland 
bis  power. 


LECTURE   VII. 

2d.  'T^HE  moral  perfe6tions  of  God  are  hoHncfs,  juf- 
£     tice,  truth,  goodnefs  and  mercy. 

Holinefs  is  fometimes  taken  in  a  general  and  compre- 
henfive  fenfe,  as  being  the  aggregate,  implying  the  pre- 
fenceofall  moral  excellence;  yet  it  is  fometimes  ufed  and 
that  both  in  the  fcripture  revelation  and  by  heathen  wri- 
ters as  a  peculiar  attribute.  In  this  limited  fenfe  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  or  explain.  Holinefs  is  that 
charafter  of  God  to  which  veneration,  or  the  mod  pro- 
found reverence  in  us,  is  the  correfpondent  afFeftion.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  exprefled  by  purity,  and  when  we  go  to 
form  an  idea  of  it,  perhaps  we  can  fcarce  fay  any  thing 
letter  than  that  it  is  his  being  removed  at  an  infinite  dif- 
tance  from  the  groffnefs  of  material  indulgence. 

Juftice  is  an  invariable  determination  to  render  to  all 
their  due.  Juftice  feems  to  be  founded  on  the  ftrongand 
wnalterable  perception  we  have  of  right  and  wrong,  good, 
and  evil,  and  particularly  that  die  one  deferves  reward. 
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and  the  other  punifhment.  The  internal  fanftiori,  or 
the  external  and  providential  fanftion  of  natural  la\yS| 
point  out  to  us  the  Juftice  of  God.  The  chief  thing  that 
merits  attention  upon  this  fubjeft  is  the  controverfy 
about  what  is  called  the  vindi6tive  judice  of  God.  That 
is  to  fay,  is  there  in  God,  or  have  we  a  natural  fenfe  of 
the  propriety  of,  a  difpofition  to  inflidl  punilhment,  in- 
dependently  of  the  confequences,  viz.  the  reformation  of 
the  offender,  or  the  example  of  others.  This  loofe  mor 
ralifls  often  declaim  againft.  Yet  it  feems  plain,  that 
the  fenfe  in  our  minds  of  good  and  ill  defert,  make$ 
guilt  the  proper  obje£t  of  punifhment  fimply  in  itfelt 
This  may  have'  a  relation  to  general  order  and  the  good 
of  the  whole,  which  however  is  out  of  our  reach. 

The  truth  of  God  is  one  of  his  perfections,  greatly 
infifted  upon  in  Scripture,  and  an  eflcntial  part  of  na- 
tural religion.  It  is  infeparable  from  infinite  perfeftion  ; 
for  any  departure  from  truth  mud  be  confidered  as  arifing 
from  weaknefs  or  neccffity.  What  end  could  be  ferved 
to  a  felf-fufBcient  and  all  fufficient  being  by  wifehood  or 
deception  ? 

Goodnefs  in  God  is  a  difpofition  to  communicate  hap- 
pincfs  to  others.  This  is  eafily  underllood.  The  crea- 
tion is  a  proof  of  it — Natural  and  moral  evil  no  juftobr 
jedtion.to  it,  becaufeofthe  prcponderancy  of  happinefs. 

Mercy,  as  dillinguilhed  from  goodnefs  or  benignity,  is 
his  being  of  a  placable  nature — Ready  to  forgive  the  guil- 
ty, or  to  remit  deferved  punifhment.  It  has  been  dif- 
putcd  how  far  mercy  or  placability  is  difcoverable  by  rea- 
ibn.  It  is  not  mercy  or  forgivenefs,  unlefs  it  would  have 
been  jufl  at  the  fame  time  to  have  punifhed.  There  are 
but  two  ways  by  which  men  from  reafon  may  infer  the 
attribute  of  mercy  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  (i)  Becaufe  we 
ourfelves  are  fenfiblc  of  thi%  difpofition,  and  fee  in  it  a 
peculiar  beauty.  (2)  From  the  forbearance  of  Providence, 
that  finners  are  not  immediately  overtaken  with  punifh- 
ment, but  hace  fpace  given  them  to  repent. — Yet  as  all 
the  concUifionsf  drawn  from  thefe  principles  muft  be 
Vague  and  general,  the  expeftations  of  the  guilty  found- 
ed upon  them,  rhuft  be  very  uncertain.     "VVe  muft  con- 
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itiude  therefore,  that  however1!able  a  foundation  there  ri 
for  the  other  attributes  of  God  in  nature  and  reafon,  the 
way  in  which,  and  the  terms  on  which,  he  will  fliew  mer- 
cy, can  be  learned  from  Revelation  only. 

Having  confidered  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, 
we  proceed  to  our  duty  to  him. 

This  may  be  confidered  in  two  views,  as  general  and 
fpecial.  c.  By'the  firll  I  underftand  our  duty  to  obey 
him  and  fubmit  to  him  in  all  things.  This  you  fee  in- 
eludes  every  branch  of  moral  duty  to  our  neighbor  and 
ourfelves,  as  well  as  to  God,  and  fo  the  particular  parts 
of  it  will  be  confidered  afterwards.  But  in  this  place, 
•confidering  every  good  aftion  as  an  aft  of  obedience  to 
God,  we  will  a  little  attend  to  the  divine  fovcreignty  and 
the  foundation  of  it. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  foundation  of  virtue,  I  took  in  a 
fenfe  of  dependance  arid  fubjedlion  to  God. — But  as  men 
arc  not  to  be  deterred  from  bold  inquiries,*  a  further  quef- 
tion  is  raifed  by  fome— what  is  properly  the  foundation 
of  the  divine  dominion  ?  (i)  Some  found  it  direftly  upon 
Omnipotence.  It  is  impolfible  to  rcfift  his  "power.  This 
fcems  to  lay  us  under  a  neceflity,  rather  than  to  con- 
vince us  of  duty.  We  ought  however,  to  think  and  fpeak 
of  this  fubjeft  with  reverence,  and  certainly  Omnipo- 
tence feems  to  oblige  us  to  adlual,  if  it  fliould  not  bring 
TJS  to  willing  obedience.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  book  of  Job,  compofed  on  purpofe  to  refolve 
fome  difficulties  in  providence,  where  God  is  brougl^t 
in  as  fpeaking  himfelf  out  of  the  whirlwind,  he  makes 
ufe  of  no  other  argument  than  his  tremendous  majef- 
ty  and  irrefiftible  power.  Yet  to  reft  the  matter  wholly 
upon  this,  feems  much  the  fame  as  founding  virtue  on 
mere  will ; — therefore  (2)  fome  found  the  divine  domi- 
nion  on  his  infinite  excellence,  they  fay  it  is  the  law 
of  reafon  that  the  wifeft  fliould  rule,  and  therefore  that 
infinite  perfedlion  is  entitled  to  univerfal  fvvay.  Even 
this,  taken  feparate  and  alone,  does  not  feem  wholly  to 
faiisfy  the  mind.  If  one  perfon  is  wifer  than  another,  it 
leems  reafonable  that  the  other  fliould  learn  of  him  and 
imitate  him  j  but  it  fcarcely  feems  a  fufficient  reafon  that 
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the  firft  fhould  haveabfolute  authority.  But  perhaps  the 
weaknefs  of  the  argument,  taken  in  this  view,  may  arife 
from  the  inconfiderable  difference  between  man  and  man, 
when  compared  to  the  fuperiority  of  univerfal  and  un- 
changeable perfe£tion.  (3)  Some  found  it  upon  creation. 
They  fay,  that  God  has  an  abfolute  property  in  all  his 
creatures,  he  may  therefore  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own.  This  no  doubt,  goes  a  good  way,  and  carries  con- 
fiderable  force  with  it  to  the  mind,  the  rather  that,  as  you 
will  afterwards  fee,  it  is  fomething  fimilar  to  this  in  us, 
that  lays  the  foundation  of  our  mod  perfect  rights,,  viz. 
That  the  produ£t  of  our  own  induftry  is  properly  at  our 
own  difpofal. 

As  upon  the  foundation  of  virtue  I  thought  it  neceflary 
to  unite  the  principles  of  different  writers^  fo  upon  this 
fubjeft,  I  think  that  all  the  three  particulars  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  admitted,  as  the  grounds  of  the  divine  domi- 
nion. Omnipotence,  infinite  excellence,  and  the  origi- 
nal produftion  and  continual  prefervation  of  all  crea^ 
tures. 

a.  Our  duty  to  God  may  be  confidered  more  fpecially,' 
as  it  points  out  the  duties  we  owe  immediately  to  himfelf. 

Thefe  may  be  divided  into  internal  and  external. — 
id.  The  internal  are  all  included  under  the  three  follow- 
ing,  love,  fear,  andtruft. 

The  love  of  God,  which  is  the  firft  and  great  duty 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  may  be  explained 
in  a  larger  and  more  popular,  or  in  a  more  precife  and 
ftrifter  way. 

In  the  firft,  love  may  be  refolved  into  the  four  follow- 
ing afts,  (i)  eftcem,  (2)  gratitude,  (3)  benevolence,  (4) 
defire. 

Thefe  four  will  be  found  infeparable  from  true  love ; 
and  it  is  pretty  much  in  the  fame  order,  that  the  afts 
fucceed  one  another.  Love  is  founded  on  efteem,  on  the 
real  or  fuppofed  good  qualities  of  the  object.  You  can 
no  more  love  that  which  you  defpife,  than  that  which  you 
hate.  Gratitude  is  alfo  infeparable  from  it,  to  have  a 
lively  fenfe  of  favors  received,  and  to  efteem  them  for 
the  fake  of  the  pcrfon  firpm  whom  tbcy  came.    Benevo- 
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lence  or  rejoicing  in  the  happinefs  and  wilbiilg  well  to  the 
objedl.  And  laftly,  a  defire  of  a  place  hi  his  efteem. 
Whatever  we  love,  we  defire  to  poffefs,  as  far  as  it  is  fuit* 
ed  to  our  faculties. 

.  The  ftrifter,  and  more  prccife  method  of  confidering 
the  love  of  God,  is  to  divide  it  into  two  branches,  bene- 
ivolence  and  defire.  And  indeed  our  afie^ions  to  God 
feem  to  be  capable  of  the  fame  divifion  as  our  affeftion  tp 
our  fellow-creatures,  benevolent  and  felfifli.  I  think  it 
landeniable,  that  there  is  a  difintereiied  love  of  God,  which 
terminates  dirediy  upon  hinifelf,  without  any  immediate 
view  to  our  own  happinefs — ^as  well  as  a  difcovery  of  ouf 
great  intereft  in  his  favor. 

The  i'econd  great  duty  to  God,  is  fear;  but  here  we 
mufl  carefully  didinguifh  this  affedtion  from  one  which 
bears  the  name,  and  is  different  from  it — at  lead  in  a  mo- 
ral view  it  is  altogether  oppofite. — ^Dutiful  feafer  is  what 
may  be  otherwife  called  veneration,  and  4iath  for  its  ob- 
jeft  the  infinity  of  the  divine  perfcftion  in  general,  but 
particularly  his  majefty  and  greatnefs.  The  other  is 
jnerely  a  fear  of  evil  or  punilhment  from  him  :  thefe  are 
called  fometimes  a  filial  and  a  fervile  fear.  The  firft  in- 
creafes,  as  men  improve  in  moral  excellence,  and  the 
<tfher  is  deftroyed.  Perfeft  love  cafteth  out  fear.  Per- 
haps however  oppofite,  as  they  have  the  fame  name,  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  fame  natural  afieflion,  only  as  it 
takes  place  in  innocent  or  holy,  and  in  guilty  creatures. 
The  fame  majefty  of  God,  which  produces  veneration  in 
the  upright,  produces  horror  and  apprehenfion  of  punifii- 
ment  in  the  guilty, 

The  third  great  duty  is  tr'uft.  This  is  a  continual  de- 
pendance  on  God  for  every  thing  we  need,  together  with 
an  approbation  of,  and  ablblute  refignation  to  his  provi- 
dence. 

2.  The  external  duties  to  God,  1  (hall  briefly  pafs  over, 
being  only,,  all  proper  and  natural  exprcffions  of  the  in- 
ternal fentiments. 

it  may  be  proper  however,  to  take  notice  in  general  of 
the  Worfhip  due  to  God,  that  whether  we  confider  the  na- 
ture of  things,  or  the  univcrfal  pradlice  of  mankind,  in 
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all  ages,  worfliip,  and  that  not  only  private,  but  public 
and  iocial  worfliip  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion. 

Some  of  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion,  have  fpoken 
with  great  virulence  againft  this,  as  unreafonable,  and  even 
diflionorable  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  fubftance  of  what 
they  fay,  is  this,  that  as  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  eminent  and  good  man,  to  define  and  take  plea- 
fure  in  others  praifmg  him  and  recounting  his  good  qua- 
lities, fo  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
pleafed  with  incenfe,  facrifices  and  praifes.  But  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  that  he  does  not  require  thefe  afts  and 
exercifes  as  any  gratification  to  himfelf,  but  as  in  them- 
felves  juft  and  neceffary  and  fuited  to  the  relation  we  ftand 
in  to  him,  and  ufeful  for  forming  our  temper  and  univer- 
fal  practice.  We  ought  alfo  to  remember,  that  we  muft 
not  immediately  and  without  difcrimination,  reafon  from 
what  would  be  praife  and  blame-worthy  among  men,  to 
what  would  be  juft  or  unjuft  in  God,  becaufc  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  very  different.  Befides,  though  for  any 
man  to  defire  the  applaufe  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  be 
pleafed  with  adulation,  would  be  a  mean  and  contempti« 
ble  character,  becaufe  indeed  there  is  fuch  unfpeakable 
imperfection  in  the  beft  of  men,  yet  when  any  duty  or 
fentiment  is  fully  and  manifeftly  due  from  man  to  man, 
there  is  nothing  improper  or  diflionorable  in  requiring  or 
expelling  it.  Thus  a  parent  recjuires  refpeCt  and  fubmifli- 
on  from  his  children,  a  mafter  from  his  fervants ;  and 
though  the  injury  is  merely  perfonal,  he  thinks  himfelf  en- 
titled to  punifli  every  expreflion  of  contempt  or  difregard. 
Again,  every  man  who  has  beftowed  fignal  favours  uport 
another,  cxpeCls  to  fee  evidence  of  a  grateful  and  fenfible 
mind,  and  fevercly  condemns  every  fentiment  or  aClion 
that  indicates  a  contrary  difpofition. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  fee  that  if  the  worfliip  of  God 
be  what  is  due  from  us  to  him,  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
lation we  ftand  in  to  him,  it  is  proper  and  ncceflary  that 
he  fliould  require  it.  To  honor  God  is  to  honor  fuprcmt 
excellence ;  for  him  not  to  expeCt  and  demand  it,  would 
be  to  deny  himfelf. 
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..  One  other  difficulty  I  (ball  touch  upon  a  little.     It  re-* 
fpefls  the  duty  of  prayer ;  and  the  objeftions  lie  equally 
againft  it  on  the  footing  of  natural  religion  and  revealed* 
The  objeftions  are  two.  (i.)  Why  does  God  who  perfeftly 
knows  all  our  wants,  require  and  expedl  prayer  before  he 
will  fupply  them  ?     To  this  1  would  anfwer  that  he  fup- 
plies  great  multitudes  of  our  wants  without  our  aiking  it  4 
and  as  to  his  requiring  the  dutv  of  prayer,  I  fay  the  fame 
thing  as  of  worfliip  in  general ;  it  is  reafonable  and  nccef- 
fary  to  exprefs,  and  to  increafe  upon  our  minds,  a  fenfe  o£ 
dcpendance,  and   thereby  lay  us  under  an  obligation  of 
properly  improving  what  we  receive.     (2.)  The  other 
obligation  is  with  regard  to  the  force  or  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Why,  it  is  faid,  fliould  we  pray,  when  the  whole  fyftem  of 
divine  providence  is  fixed  and  unalterable?     Can  we  pof- 
fibly  fuppofe  that  God  will  change  his  purpofes,  from  a 
regard  to  our  cries  or  tears  ?     To  this  fome  anfwer  no 
otherwife  than  as  before,  that  without  having  any  effisft 
upon  the  event,  it  has  only  an  effeft  upon  our  minds,  in 
bringing  us  to  a  right  temper.  Dr.  Lecchman  of  Glafgow, 
in  his  difcourfe  on  prayer,  makes  no  other  anfwer  to  this 
difficulty.     But  I  think  to  reft  it  here,  and  admit  that  it 
has  no  influence  in  the  way  of  caufality  upon  the  event, 
ivould  in  a  great  meafure  break  the  force  and  fervency  of 
prayer.     I  would  therefore  fay  further,  that  prayer  has  a 
real  efficacy  on  the  event,  and  juft  as  much  as  any  other 
fecond  caufe.  The  objeftion  arifes  from  going  beyond  our 
depth,  and  reafoning  from  the  unchangeable  purpofe  of 
God  to  human  afilions,  which  is  always  unjuft  and  falla- 
cious.— However  unable  we  may  be  to  explain  it,  not- 
withflanding  the  fixed  plan  of  Providence,  there  is  a  real 
influence  of  fecond  caufes  both  natural  and  moral,  and  I 
apprehend  theconnexionbetween  caufe  and  effed  is  fimilar 
in  both  cafes.  If  it  is  fixed  from  eternity  that  there  (hall  be  a 
plentifulcrop  u  pon  a  certain  field,  I  know  that  nothing  what- 
ibever  can  prevent  it,  if  otherwife,  the  efforts  of  the  ^hole 
creation  cannot  produce  it ;  yet  I  know  as  certainly  that, 
hypothetically,  if  it  is  not  ploughed  and  fown,  there  will  be 
nb  grain  upon  it,  and  that  if  it  be  properly  manured  and 
drcffcd,  it  will  probably  be  fruitful    Thus  in  moral  mat- 
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ters,  prayer  has  aa  real  an  influence  in  procuring  the 
blcffing,  as  ploughing  and  fowing  has  in  procuring  the 
crop  ;  and  it  is  as  confident  with  the  efiablifhed  order  of 
nature  and  the  certainty  of  events  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in 
the  other  :  for  this  reafon  the  lloical  fate  of  old,  was  called 
the  ignava  ratio  oi  the  lloics,  as  they  fometinies  made  ufit 
of  the  above  fallacious  reafoning. 


LECTURE  Vni. 

WE  come  now  to  our  duty  to  man.  This  may 
be  reduced  to  a  ihort  fum,  by  afcending  to  its 
principle.  Love  to  others,  fincere  and  active,  is  the  fum 
of  our  duty. 

Benevolence,  I  formerly  obferved,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  whole  of  virtue,  but  it  certainly  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  fum  of  that  branch  of  duty  which  regards 
others. 

We  may  diftinguilh  between  (i)  particular  kind  affec^ 
tion,  and  (2)  a  calm  and  deliberate  good-will  to  all, — The 
particular  kind  afieflions,  as  to  family,  friends,  country^ 
feem  to  be  implanted  by  nature,  to  ftrengthen  the  general 
principle,  for  it  is  only  or  chiefly  by  doing  good  to  thole 
we  are  particularly  related  to,  that  we  can  promote  the 
general  happinefs. 

Particular  kind  aflfedtions  fhould  be  reftrained  and  direc- 
ted by  a  calm  good-will  to  all.  Wherever  our  attach- 
ments to  private  perfons  prevents  a  greater  good,  they  bt- 
come  irregular  and  exceffive. 

Some  think  that  a  calm  and  fettled  good  will  to  others, 
is  an  improvement  of  the  particular  aileftions,  and  arifes 
from  the  more  narrow  to  the  more  extenlive  ;  from  fami- 
ly, friends,  country,  to  all  our  fellow-creatures.  But  it 
feems  more  reafonable  to  fay,  that  the  general  affection  is 
a  didtate  of  our  confcience  of  a  fuperior  kind.  If  it  were 
only  an  increafe  and  extenfion  of  the  private  aifeftion,  it 
would  grow  more  weak,  as  the  diftance  from  ourfelves  in- 
creafed,  whereas  in  fa£t  the  more  enlarged  affections  arc 
intended  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  confined. 
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'  When  \^e  are  fpeaking  of  kind  affeftlons,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  obfcrve  that  fomc  unbelievers  have  ob- 
jefted  againft  the  gofpel,  that  it  does  not  recommend 
private  friendfhip  and  the  love  of  our  country.  But  if 
fktrly'confidered,  as  the  Scripture,  both  by  example  and 
precept,  recommends  all  particular  affeftions,  fo  it  is  to 
its  honor  that  it  fets  the  love  of  mankind  above  them 
every  one,  and  by  fo  much  infilling  on  the  forgivenefs 
.  of  injuries  and  the  love  of  enemies,  it  has  carried  bene- 
volence to  its  greateft  perfeftion.  The  parable  of  the 
Samaritan  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  who  is  my  neighbor  ? 
18  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  pioral  painting  any 
where  to  be  feen.   . 

The  love  of  our  country  to  be  fure,  is  a  noble  and 
enlarged  afFeftion ;  and  thofe  who  have  facrificed  private 
cafe  and  family  relations  to  it,  have  become  illuftrious ; 
yet  the  love  of  mankind  is  ftill  greatly  fuperior.  Some- 
times attachment  to  country  appears  in  a  littlenefs  of 
xnind,  thinking  all  other  nations  inferior,  and  foolifhly 
believing  that  knowled)Te,virtue  and  valor  are  all  confined 
to  themfelves.  As  the  Romans  long  ago  made  the  Punka 
fides  to  mean  deceit,  fo  there  are  not  wanting  among  us 
thofe  who  think  that  all  the  French  are  interefted,  trea- 
cherous and  cowardly. 

On  the  great  law  of  love  to  others,  I  (hall  only  fay  fur- 
ther  that  it  ought  to  have  for  its  objeft  their  greateft  and 
beft  intereft,  and  therefore  implies  wifhing  and  doing 
them  good  in  foul  and  body. 

It  is  ncceflary  now  to  defcend  to  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  particular  duties,  and  to  examine  what  are 
tlie  rights  or  claims  that  one  man  has  upon  another. 
Rights  and  obligations  are  correlative  terms.  Whatever 
others  have  a  juft  right  or  title  to  claim  from  me,  that  is 
my  duty,  or  what  I  am  obliged  to  do  to  them. 

Right  in  general  may  be  reduced,  as  to  its  fource,  to  the 
fuprei:.c;  law  of  moral  duty  ;  for  whatever  men  are  in 
dory  obliged  to  do,  that  they  have  a  claim  to,  and  other 
men  are  confidered  as  under  an  obligation  to  permit  them. 
Again,  as  our  own  happinefs  is  a  lawful  objeft  or  end, 
we  are  fuppofcd  to  have  each  a  right  to  profecute  this  ; 
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but  as  our  profecutions  may  intftrfere,  we  liiyiit  each 
others  rights^and  a  man  is  faid  to  have  a  right  or  poWer 
to  promote  his  own  happinefs  only  by  thofe  means  which 
are  not  in  themfelves  criminal  or  injuripus  to  others. 

Rights  may  be  divided  or  clafled  in  fpveral  difierenft 
ways ;  an  attention-  to  all  of  which  is  of  ufe  on  this  fub*- 
je£t.  Rights  may  be  (i)  natural  or  acquired.  Natural 
rights  are  fuch  as  are  elFential  to  man,  and  univerfal— 
acquired  are  thofe  that  are  the  fruits  of  induftry,  the  cf- 
feds  of  accident  or  conqueft.  A  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  a&  for  his  own  pfeiervation,  and  to  defend  himfeUF 
from  injury,  but  not  a^  natural  right  to  domineer,  to  riches 
(comparatively  fpeaking)  or  to  any  particular  office  in  a 
conilituted  ilate.    . 

(2.)  Rights  are  confidered  as  perfeft  and -imperfcfh 
Thofe  are  called  perfcft  rights  which  can  be  clearly  af- 
certained  in  their  circumftances,  and  which  we  may  make 
ule  of  force  to  obtain  when  they  are  denied  us.  Imper*. 
fedt  Tights  are  fuch  as  we  may  demand,  and  others  ought 
to  give  us,  yet  we  have  no  title  to  compel  them.  Self-pre- 
fervation  is  a  perfeft  right,  but  to  have  a  grateful  return 
for  a  favor  is  not  a  perfeft  right. 

All  the  duties  of  juftice  are  founded  on  the  perfeft 
rights  ;  thofe  of  mercy  generally  on  the  imperfefl:  rights. 

The  violation  of  an  imperfeft  right  is  often  as  great 
an  zSt  of  immorality  as  that  of  a  perfcft  right.  It  is  of* 
ten  as  immoral,  or  more  fo,  to  refufe  to  fupply  the  necefli* 
tous,  or  to  do  it  too  fparingly,  as  to  commit  a  fmall  in- 
jury  againft.a  man's  perfon  or  fortune.  Yet  the  lad  is 
the  breach  of  a  perfedl  right,  and  the  other  of  an  imper- 
fedl. 

Human  laws  reach  only,  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  theper^ 
fe£t  rights.  Sometimes  imperfeft  rights  by  teing  carried 
far  become  perfect,  as  humanity  and  gentlenefs  in  a  pa- 
rent to  a  child  may  be  fo  grofsly  violated  as  to  warrant  the 
interpofition  of  human  authority- 

(3-)  Rights  are  alienable  and  unalienable.  The  firft 
we  may,  according  to  juftice  and  prudence,  furrender  or 
give  up  by  our  own  aft ;  the  others  we  may  not.  A  man 
may  giye.  away -bis.  ftwn  goods,  lands,  money.    There 
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mre  feveral  things  which  he  cannot  give  away,  as  a  right 
over  his  own  knowledge,  thoughts,  &c.  Others,  which  he 
oaght  not,  as  a  right  to  judge  for  himfelf  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  his  right  to  felf-prefervation,  provifion,  &c.  -Some 
4ay  that  liberty  is  unalienable,  and  that  thofe  who  have 
even  given  it  away  may  lawfully  refume  it. 

The  diftindtion  between  rights  as  alienable  and  unalie- 
nable is  very  different  from  that  of  natural  and  acquired. 
Many  of  the  rights  which  are  ftridtly  natural  and  univer- 
ikl,  may  be  alienated  in^  a  (late  of  fociety  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  as  well  as  of  private  perfons ;  as  for  example, 
the  right  of  felf-defence  ;  this  is  in  a  great  meafure  given 
up  in  a  (late  ©f  civil  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
public — and  the  right  of  doing  juftice  to  ourfelves  or  to 
others  in  matters  of  property,  is  wholly  given  up. 

(4.)  Rights  maybe  confidered  as  they  differ  with  re- 
gard to  their  obje£t.  i.  Rights  we  have  over  our  own 
perfons  and  a£tions.  This  clafs  is  called  liberty.  2.  Rights 
over  things  or  goods  which  belong  to  us.  This  is  called 
property.  3.  Rights  over  the  perfons  and  actions  of 
other  men.  This  is  called  authority.  4.  Rights  in  the 
things  which  are  the  property  of  others,  which  at"e  of  feve- 
ral  forts. 

When  we  come  to  the  fecond  great  divifion  of  moral 
philofophy,  politics,  the  above  diftinctions  will  be  more 
fully  explained — at  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  point  at  them 
in  order  to  (how  what  are  the  great  lines  of  duty  from 
man  to  man. 

Our  duty  to  others,  therefore,  may  be  all  comprehended 
in  thefetwo  particulars,  juftice  and  mercy. 

Juftice  confifts  in  giving  or  pcrnitting  others  to  enjoy 
whaltever  they  have  a  perfeft  right  to — and  making  fuch 
an  ufe  of  our  own  rights  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  There  is  one  writer,  David  Hume» 
who  has  derided  the  duty  of  juftice,  refolving  it  wholly 
into  power  and  conveniency,  and  has  affirmed  that  pro- 
perty is  common,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary  to  reafon  ;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  clear  as  a  diflate 
of  reafon,  it  is,  that  there  are  many  rights  which  men 
fcverally  poiTefs,  which  others  ought  not  to. vidatc.     The 
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-foundation  of  property  in  goods,  I  will  afterwards  fliow 
you,  is  plainly  laid  in  the  focial  Hate. 

Another  virtue  which  this  author  ridicules  is  chaftity. 
This  however  will  be  found  to  be  included  in  juftice, 
and  to  be  found  in  the  fentiments  of  all  nations,  and  to 
have  the  cleared  foundation  both  in  nature  and  public 
utility. 

Mercy  is  the  other  great  branch  of  our  duty  to  man,' 
and  is  the  exercifc  of  the  benevolent  principle  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  feveral  particular  kind  affe£Hons.  Its  afts, 
generally  fpeaking,  belong  to  the  clafs  of  imperfea  rights, 
which  are  ftrongly  binding  upon  the  confcience,  and  ab- 
folutely  neccffary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  human  fociety  ;  yet 
fuch  as  cannot  be  enforced  with  rigor  and  precifion  by  hu- 
man laws. 

Mercy  may  be  generally  explained  by  a  readinefs  to 
do  all  the  good  offices  to  others  that  they  (land  in  need  of, 
and  are  in  our  power,  unlefs  they  are  oppofed  to  fome 
perfect  right,  or  an  imperfeft  one  of  greater  moment. 


LECTURE  IX. 

^*   j|^  HE  third  clafs  of  moral  duties  is  what  contains 
our  duty  to  ourfelves. 

This  branch  of  duty  is  as  real  and  as  much  founded  in 
the  moral  principle,  as  any  of  the  former — Confcience  as 
clearly  teftifies  the  evil  of  neglefting  it— ^nd  vicious  con- 
duft  in  this  refpeft  does  generally  lead  us  dircClly  not  on- 
ly to  mifery,  biit  to  Ihame. 

We  may,  I  think,  divide  our  duties  to  ourfelves  into' 
two  heads,  which  will  be  both  diftinft  and  comprehenfive^ 
(i.)  Self-government.     (2.)  Self  intereft. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  to  keep  our  thoughts,  deCres  and 
affections,  in  due  moderation.  If  it  be  aiked  what  is  due 
moderation,  I  anfwer  it  may  be  difcovered  three  ways, 
(i.)  When  the  indulgence  interferes  with  our  duty  to  Gpd, 
(2.)  To  ourfelves,  and,  (3.)  to  our  neighbor* 

Vol.  m.  .    Q  F 
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, .  When  our  thoughts  or  defires  are  fucb  as  to  be  contra^ 
ry  to  the  love,  fear,  or  truft  we  owe  to  God,  then  they  are 
to  be  reftrained  and  brought  into  fubje£lion — Thus  are 
generated  the  virtues  of  humility  contentment^  patience^ 
and  fuch  as  are  allied  to  them. 

When  our  thoughts  and  inward  temper  are  fuch  as  to 
be  any  way  injurious  to  others,  they  muft  be  governed 
and  rellrained ;  hence  arifes  the  obligation  to  guard  againd 
all  the  immoral  palQons,  which  will  produce  meekne&  and 
compofure  of  fpirit. 

And  when  we  have  got  but  a  little  experience,  we  fliall 
fpeedily  find  that  an  excefllve  indulgence  of  any  paffion, 
Idve^  hatred^  anger ^  fear^  difcompofes  us  exceedingly, 
^  and  is  an  evil  initead  of  a  bleffing.  We  fliall  therefore 
perceive  the  neceffity  of  continence,  felf-denial,  fortitude, 
leflraint,  and  moderation  in  every  thing  how  good  foever. 
(2.)  The  other  general  branch  of  duty  to  ourfelves  may. 
be  called  felf-intereft.  This,  taking  in  natural  religion, 
includes  our  relation  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  attending 
particularly  to  that  of  procuring  his  favor.  Therefore  it 
is  a  prime  part  of  our  duty  to  ourfelves,  to  guard  againft 
any  thing  that  may  be  hurtful  to  our  moral  character,  ^r 
religious  hopes. 

2.  We  ought  to  be  adlive  and  diligent  in  acquiring 
every  thing  neceffary  for  life  and  comfort.  Moft  of  our 
duties  to  ourfelves,  refemble  the  duties  of  juftice  and 
mercy  to  others.  If  there  are  certain  oflGices  due  ^o  them, 
and  if  they  have  rights  and  claims  in  confequence  of 
their  (late  and  relations,  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  our- 
felves. We  are  therefore  to  take  all  proper  methods 
to  preferve  and  acquire  the  goods  both  of  mind  and  body». 
To  acquire  knowledge,  to  preferve  health,  reputation,  pof- 
feilions. 

The  whole  mu ft  be  kept  within  fome  limits;  chiefly 
we  muft  guard  againft  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

It  will  be  proper  before  concluding  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  to  take  notice  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  par- 
ticularly their  enumeration  of  what  are  called  the  cardinal 
virtues. 
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Their  cardinal  virtues  were  justice^  temperance,  pru- 
dence and  fortitude.  Juftice  included  the  whole  of  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor.  Humanity  or  benevolence  you 
fee  is  kept  out  of  view,  though  a  virtue  of  the  firft  clafs ; 
but  all  its  exercifes  are  with  them  ranked  under  the  heads 
of  juftice  ;  temperance  was  by  them  confidered  as  much 
more  extenfive  than  being  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  meats 
and  drink,  to  which  the  Englifti  word  is  chiefly  confined. 
The  Egkrateia  of  the  Greeks,  fignified  not  only  abftinencc 
in  meats  and  drink,  but  continence  or  purity,  and  a  mode- 
ration of  all  our  defires  of  whatever  kind,  of  fame  and 
riches,  as  well  as  pleafures.  Prudence,  even  in  the  way 
they  generally  explain  it,  feems  fcarcely  to  be  a  moral,  or 
fo  much  as  a  natural  quality.  Prudence  they  fay  is  taking 
the  wifeft  courfe  to  obtain  fome  good  end.  The  placing 
this  among  the  cardinal  virtues  will  Ihow  how  matters 
Hood  among  them.  Great  parts  or  talents  were  in  high 
efteem.  They  did  not  very  fully  diflingui(h  between 
a  good  man  and  a  great  man.  Prudence  feems  rather 
an  embelliibment  of  an  illuftriotis  chara£ter,  than  a  mo- 
ral virtue.  Another  reafon  why  Prudence  feems  to 
have  held  fuch  a  place  among  the  ancients  was,  that 
their  chief  foundation  for  virtue  was  intereft,  or  what  will 
produce  happinefs.  The  inquiry  upon  this  fubjeft  was^ 
what  is  the  fummum  bonum.  Now  to  this,  prudence  is 
very  neceflary.  Agreeably  to  all  this,  they  commonly 
called  the  virtuous  man,  the  "ujise  man^  and  he  was  always 
an  hero.  • 

Fortitude  is  eafily  underftood,  and  nlay  be  confidered 
in  two  lights,  as  a£live  and  paflive,  which  gives  the  two 
great  virtues  of  patience  and  valor. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  qualities  in  morals  among 
the  ancients,  was  the  debate  upon  the  Stoical  pofition^ 
that  pain  is  no  evil,  nor  pleafure  any  good.  This  arifes 
from  comparing  external  things  with  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  when  it  appears  without  doubt  that  the  latter  is  of 
much  more  confequence  to  happinefs  tlian  the  former. 
They  ufed  to  reafon  thus, — Outward  poflellions  when  be- 
llowed upon  a  bad  man,  make  him  no  better  but  worfe, 
and  finally  more  mifcrable.    How  then  can  thefe   bo 
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goods  in  themfelves,  which  become  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  flate  of  him  that  ufcs  iheni.  They  were  there- 
fore  called  the  things  indifferent.  There  was  fomcthing 
flrained  and  extravagant  in  fome  of  their  writings,  and 
perhaps  often tatious,  yet  a  great  deal  of  true  and  juft  rca- 
loning.  The  moft  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  mo- 
ral way,  is  the  Tablature  of  Cebes. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  what  we  have  gone  through, 
and  then  add  fome  obfervations  or  corollaries  on  the  mo- 
rality of  aflions.     We  have  confidercd, 

I.  The  nature  of  man. 

.  3.  The  nature,  foundation,  and  obligation  of  virtue. 

3.  Have  given  a  fort  of  general  analyfis  of  the  moral 
laws  as  pointing  out  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbor, 
ind  ourfelves. 

We  niuft  now  confider  all  morality  in  general  as  com 
Jbrmity  to  a  law.  We  have  feen  aboVe  whence  this  lavif 
is  colledted,  and  derives  its  authority.  Men  may  differ, 
not  only  as  to  the  foundation  but  as  to  the  import  or  mean- 
ing of  the  law  in  fome  particulars,  but  it  is  always  fup- 
ppfed  that  the  law  exifts. 

The  morality  of  actions  may  be  conGdcrcd  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights,  but  thefe  very  nearly  related  to  each  other. 

(1)  As  they  are  ranked  and  difpofed  of  by  the  law  itfelf. 

(2)  in  the  conformity  or  oppofition  of  the  aftions  to  the 
law. 

Under  the  firft  view  an  aftion  is  either  commanded, 
forbidden  or  permitted- 

Commanded  duties  oblige  abfolutely,  and  as  cafuifts 
ufed  to  fay,  sempcrnon  veto  ad  semper^  that  is  to  h)\ 
they  are  obligatory  upon  all  perfons,  at  the  feafons  that 
are  proper  for  them,  but  not  upon  every  perfon  at  every 
time  ;  becaufe  then  there  could  be  but  one  moral  duty, 
all  men  are  obliged  to  worfliip  God,  but  this  only  at  cer- 
tain times,  other  duties  have  alfo  their  place  and  feafon. 

Prohibitions  oblige  semper  et  ad  semper^  all  perfons  at 
all  times. — We  mull  not  lie — this  obliges  every  man  at 
every  moment,  becaufe  no  time  or  circumftances  can 
make  it  lawful. 
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On  permiffion  we  may  obferve  feveral  things. 

I.  There  is  (as  fome  fey,)  |i  two-fold  permiffion,  the 
one  full  and  abfolute,  which  not  only  gives  us  a  right  to 
certain  things  with  impunity,  but  implies  a  pofitive  ap- 
probation  of  the  legiflator,  and  the  other  implies  only  that 
the  adlion  is  left  at  large,  being  neither  commanded  not 
forbidden. 

'  2.  Permiffion  in  natural  laws  always  implies  the  ap^ 
•probation  of  the  legiflator,  and  whatever  is  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  is  innocently  done,  for  God  and  con- 
fcience  do  not  permit  or  pafs  uncondemned,  any  bad 
aftion. 

3.  It  is  otherwife  in  human  laws,  if  they  leave  any 
action  open,  it  may  be  done  with  impunity,  and  yet  tgr 
no  means  with  approbation.  I  may  have  a  right  by 
human  laws  to  fay  things  in  a  covered  or  couched  maiK 
ner,  which  yet  may  carry  in  them  the  higfaefl  degree  of 
malignity. 

4.  The  trath  is,  when  we  confider  the  morality  of  ac- 
tion in  a  ftriA  or  proper  manner,  the  whole  clafs  of  per- 
mitted actions  vanifhes.  They  herftmo  fej  their  intentiori 
and  application  either  good  or  bad. 

Gonfidering  actions  in  their  conformity  to  the  laws,  a 
diftinftion  arifes  fimilar  to  the  former,  into  good  or  juft, 
bad  and  indifferent. 

A  good  a£tion  mud  be  wholly  conformable  to  the  law 
in  its  fubdance,  and  in  all  its  circumftances.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  be  materially  good,  the  time  muft  be  pro- 
per, and  the  intention  laudable. 

A  bad  aAion  is  that  which,  either  in  fubftance  or  in 
any  circumdance,  is  contrary  to  the  law. 

In  confequcnce  of  this,  ftriftly  and  properly  fpeakingg 
all  truly  good  or  juft  a€tions  are  equally  fo,  arifing  from 
a  perfect  conformity  to  the  law,  as  all  (Iraigbt  lines  aro 
equally  ftraight,  but  all  bad  aftions  are  not  equally  bad, 
as  lines  may  be  bent  in  a  different  degree  from  the  llraight 
direftion. 

Indifferent  aft  ions,  if  there  are  any  truly  fucb)  are 
thofe  that  are  permitted,  and  neither  commanded  nor  for- 
bidden by  the  law,  but  when  we  confider  the  fpirit  and 
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principlea  of  trbe  nwnikfj  we  Audi  find  no  aftionS 
wholly  indifferent,  becaufe  we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  ourfelves  and  others,  to 
which  every  a£tion  may  be  applied  immediately  or  re- 
motely ;  and  fubje£tion  to  the  Divine  will  may  make  a 
part  of  our  defign^  in  doing  or  forbearing  any  thing  what- 
ever. 

In  eftiittating  the  morality  of  anions  fevcral  tircum- 
fiances  muft  be  confidered,  (i)  the  good  done  (2)  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows, — lelf-intereft  of  the  con- 
traded  kind,  benevolence  or  hope  of  reward.  (3)  The 
hindrances  or  oppofition  that  muft  be  furmounted,  a& 
inteiieft^  inclitiation,  difficulty.  An  objection  feems  to 
arife  from  this,  not  eafily  folved^  If  an  adion  is  the  more 
virtuous,  the  more  oppofition,  internal  and  external,  that 
is  overcome,  then  the  longer  a  man  has  had  the  habit  of 
virtue^  and  the  more  completely  it  is  formed,  the  lefs 
merit  in  his  actions.  It  feems  alfo  to  take  away  all  mo- 
jal  excellence  from  the  Deity,  who  cannot  be  fut)pofed 
to  have  the  leaft  oppofition  to  encounter,  cither  from 
within  ui  withonf .  This  objeftion  cannot  ht  eafily  re* 
moved,  but  by  faying,  that  the  oppofition  is  in  no  other 
refpeft  an  evidence  of  the  good  moral  temper^  but  as  it 
ihows  the  ftrength  of  that  inclination  that  overcomes  it, 
and  therefore,  when  a  moral  habit  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  over* 
come  and  annihilate  all  oppofition,  it  is  fo  much  the  more 
excellent. 

An  a£tion  good  in  itfelf,  may  be  made  criminal  by  an 
evil  intention. 

But  no  afition,  in  itfelf  evil,  can  be  made  lawful  of 
laudable  by  a  good  intention. 

A  man  is  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates  of  confcience  ; 
yet  a  miftaken  confcience  does  not  wholly  abfolve  from 
guilt,  becaufe  he  ought  to  have  been  at  more  pains  to  ob- 
tain information. 

An  aftion  is  not  virtuous  in  proportion  to  its  oppoCte 
being  vicious.  It  is  no  high  degree  of  virtue  to  love  our 
offspring  or  provide  for  a  femily ;  but  to  ncglcft  either  is 
exceedingly  vicious* 
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One  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  nearly  connected 

with  the  moral  feelings,  has  been  particularly  confiderecl 
by  fome  writers,  viz',  that  there  is  fuch  a  difpofitlon  in 
the  generality  of  men  to  croud  to  fee  objefts  of  didrefs, 
as  an  extraordinary  public  execution.  What  is  the  de« 
fire  that  prompts  to  it  ?  Is  the  fight  of  mifery  a  pleafant 
feeling?  Some  refolve  it  merely  into  curiofity,  which 
they  confider  as  a  natural  and  original  imprefiion.  But 
there  feems  to  be  fomething  in  it  difFerent.from  novelty. 
Others  fay  it  arifes  from  benevolence,  and  is. an  exer- 
cife  of  companion,  and  that  we  have  a  (Irong  natural  im« 
pulfe  t<^the  aflfeftion  of  pity,  and  really  feel  a  pleafure  in 
indulging  it.  But  though  every  well  difpofed  mind  is 
highly  fufceptible  of  pity,  at  lead  of  all  the  benevolence 
and  help  that  pity  fuggefts  when  the  objeft  prefents  itfelf, 
we  can  fcarcely  fay  that  the  feeling  is  pleafant,  or  that  we 
have  a  defire  after  fuch  obje£ls,  in  order  to  the  gratifica- 
tion. 

They  who  reafon  on  the  felfifli  fcheme,  as  ufual,  refolve 
all  into  private  intereft ;  they  fay  wedelight  to  fee  objefts  of 
diftrefs,  becaufe  it  gives  us  a  fecret  fatisfadtion  in  refledi- 
ing  upon  our  own  different  fituation.  I  believe  there  is 
fuch  a  fatisfaftion  in  narrow  and  contradted  minds ;  but 
to  thofe  tolerably  difpofecj  it  has  an  oppofite  effedl ;  it 
makes  them  rather  confider  the  calamities  which  they 
themfelves  are  fubje£l  to,  than  thofe  from  which  they  are 
free. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  bed  to  take  more  thati  one  princi- 
ple toaccount  for  this  effedl — curiofity  mull  make  a  part, 
and  probably  humanity  and  compaflion,  alfo  contribute  to 
it.  It  feems  to  be  thought  fome  little  alleviation  to  the  fuf- 
ferer*s  mifery  when  others  pity  him — Yet  prudent  per- 
fons  knowing  how  unavailing  this  pity  is  often  choofc  to 
be  abfent. 

Sympathy  is  a  particular  afFedlion  in  aid  of  benevo- 
lence— Yet  like  all  other  private  afFedlions,  when  it  is  not 
moderated,  it  prevents  its  own  efiedl — One  deeply  aficc- 
ted  with  the  view  of  an  objedt  of  diftrefs,  is  often  thereby 
incapacitated  to  afiift  him. 

Another  queftion  is  fometimes  fubjoined  to  the  above, 
why  men  have  pleafure  in  feeing  Tragedy,  which  is  a  flri- 
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^king  reprefentation  of  a  melancholy  cataflroph^.  Ab  far 
as  the  I'libjcft  differs  from  comedy,  it  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  defire  to  fee  objects  of 
diftrcfs — But  one  powerful  principle  leads  both  to  Come- 
dy and  Tragedy — a  pleafurein  the  imitative  arts,  an  ex- 
aft  portrait  of  any  objeft  whatever,  gives  the  higheft  plea- 
]'furc,  even  though  the  objedl  itfelf  were  originally  terrible 
or  difgulling. 
■      We  fee  plainly,  that  an  indulgence  of  the  pleafure 

fivcn  by  a  fine  performance,    is  what  crowds  the  theatre. 
.Inhappily,  to  give  greater  pleafure  to  a  corrupt  mind, 
they  often  invent  fuch  fccnes,  and  conduCt  the  matter  fo, 
its  to  make  the  ilage  the  greateft  enemy  to  virtue  and  goo4 
/morals. 


LECTURE   X. 
Of  Politics. 

POLITICS  contain  the  principles  of  focial  union, 
and  the  rules  of  duty  in  a  Hate  of  fociety.-— This 
ts  Dut  another  and  more  complete  view  of  the  fame 
things,  drawn  out  more  fully,  and  applied  to  particular 
cafes.  Political  law  is  the  authority  of  any  fociety  ftampt 
upon  moral  duty. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  in  order  to  fee  upon 
what  principles  fociety  is  formed,  is  the  flate  immediately 
previous  to  the  focial  ftate.  This  is  called  the  Hate  of  na- 
ture — Violent  and  unneceffary  controverfies  have  been 
'  made  on  that  fubjeft.  Some  have  denied  that  any  fuch 
thing  ever  exifted,  that  fince  there  were  men,  they  have 
■always  been  in  a  focial  ftatc.  And  to  be  fure,  this  is  fo 
far  true,  that  in  no  example  or  fa6t,  could  it  ever  laft  long. 
Yet  it  is  irapoflible  to  confidcr  fociety  as  a  voluntary  uni- 
on of  particular  perfons,  without  fuppcfing  thofe  perfbns 
-  in  a  Hate  fomcwhat  different,before  this  union  took  place — 
There  are  rights  therefore  belonging  lo  a  Hate  of  nature, 
different  from  thole  of  a  focial  Hate. 
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And  (liftinft  focieties  or  dates  independent,  afe  at  this 
moment  in  a  ftate  of  ndture,  or  natural  liberty,  with  re- 
gard to  each  other. 

Another  famous  queftion  has  been,  Is  the  ftate  of  nature 
a  ttate  of  war  or  peace  ?  Hobbes,  an  author  of  confident- 
ble  note,  but  of  very  illiberal  fentiments  in  politics,  is  a 
ftrenuous  advocate  for  a  ftate  of  nature  being  a  ftate  of 
war.  Hutchinfon  and  Shaftft)ury  plead  ftrongly,  that  a 
.ftate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  fociety.  '  However  oppoCte 
and  hoftile  their  opinions  feems  to  be  with  regard  to  each 
other,  it  feems  no  hard  matter  to  reconcile  them.  That 
the  principles  of  our  nature  lead  to  fociety — that  our  hap- 
pinefs  and  the  improvement  of  our  powers  are  only  to  be 
had  in  fociety,  is  of  the  moft  undoubted  certainty-^and 
that  in  our  nature,  as  it  is  the  work  of  God,  there  is  a  real 
good-will  and  benevolence  to  others  :  but  on  the*  other 
hand,  that  our  nature  as  it  is  now,  when  free  and  inde- 
pendent, is  prone  to  injury,  and  confequently  to  war,  is 
equally  manifeft,  and  that  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty, 
there  is  no  other  way  but  force,  for  preferving  fccurity  and 
repelling  injury.  The  inconveniences  of  the  natural 
ftate  are  very  many. 

One  clafs  of  the  above-mentioned  writers  fay,  tliat  na- 
ture prompts  to  fociety,  and  the  other,  that  neceffity  and 
intereft  obliges  to  it — both  are  equally  true. 

SuppoGng  then  the  ftate  of  natural  liberty  antecedent 
to  fociety  to  be  a  reality,  let  us  confider  the  perfedl  and 
imperfedl  rights  belonging  to  that  fjatc,  that  we  may  fee 
more  diflindlly  how,  and  why  they  difFer  in  a  focial  ftate. 

The  perfea  rights  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty,  are^ 
(^0  *7'*ght  to  life.  (2.)  Aright  to  employ  his  faculties 
and  induftry  for  his  own  ufe.  (3.)  A  right  to  things  that 
are  common  and  nccefiary,  as  air,  water,  earth.  (4.)  A 
right  to  perfonal  liberty.  (5.)  A  power  over  his  own  life, 
not  to  throw  it  away  unneceflarily,  but  for  a  good  reafon. 
(6.)  A  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion, 
(7.)  A  right  to  aflbciate,  if  he  fo  incline,  with  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  whom  he  can  perfuade  (not  force) — Under 
this  is  contained  the  right  to  nrarriage.  (8.)  A  right  to 
charatler,  that  is  to  fay,  innocence  (not  fame) — It  is  cafy 
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to  perceive  that  all  thefe  rights  belong  to.  a  ftate  of  natural 
liberty,  and  that  it  would  be  unjuft  and  unequal  for  any 
individual  to  hinder  or  abridge  another  in  any  one  of  them, 
without  confent,  or  unlefs  it  be  in  juft  retaliation  for  in- 
jury received. 

The  imperfea  natural  rights  are  very  numerous,  but 
they  are  nearly  the  fame  in  a  ftate  of  nature  as  in  a  ftate 
of  fociety,  as  gratitude,  compaflion,  mutual  good  offices — if 
they  will  be  no  injury  to  the  perfon  performing  them — In- 
deed  they  muft  be  the  fame  in  a  natural  and  in  a  focial 
flate,  becaufe  the  very  definition  of  an  imperfe£k  right  is 
fuch  as  you  cannot  ufe  force  to  obtain.-.  Now,  what  you 
ought  not  to  ufe  force  to  obtain  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty, 
human  laws  in  a  well  conftituted  ftate  will  not  give  you. 

Society  I  would  define  to  be  an  aflbciation  or  compact 
of  any.  number  of  perfons,  to  deliver  up  or  abridge  fomc 
part  of  their  natural  rights,  in  order  to  have  the  ftrength 
of  the  united  body,  to  protect  the  remaining,  and  to  Bq- 
ftow  others. 

Hobbes  and  fome  other  writers  of  the  former  age,  treat 
with  great  contempt,  this  which  is  generally  called  the  fo- 
cial compa£t. — He  infifts  that  monarchy  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Few  are  of  his  fentiments  now,  at  leaft  in  Britain, 
yet  it  is  proper  to  trace  them  to  the  foundation. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  that  fociety  began  firft  infenfibly 
by  families,  and  almoft  neceffarily.  Hence  parental  au- 
thprity  was  the  firft  law,  and  perhaps  it  extended  for  two 
or  three  generations  in  the  early  ages.  Though  the  pa- 
trons of  monarchy  ufe  this  as  an  argument,  it  does  not  fa- 
vor their  fcheme — Tliis  which  they  call  the  patriarchal 
government,  could  not  extend  far  ;  or  fuppofing  it  could, 
there  would  be  but  one  rightful  king  in  all  the  earth,  the 
lineal  defcendant  of  Adam's  eldeft  fon,  not  to  mention 
that  the  very  order  of  fucceflion  in  hereditary  right,  has 
never  been  uniform,  and  is  but  of  late,  fettled  in  the  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The  truth  is,  though  man  for  wife  reafons,  afterwards 
to  be  noticed,  continues  longer  in  a  family  dependance^ 
than  other  animals,  yet  in  time  he  becomes  fui  juris,  and 
when  their  numbers  are  incrcafed,  when  they  either  coia- 
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finue  together,  or  remove  and  form  diftinft  focieties,  it  Is 
plain  that  there  muft  be  fuppofed  an  expreffed  or  implied 
contraft. 

S«me  fay  there  is  no  trace  or  record  of  any  fuch  con- 
tract in  the  beginning  of  any  fociety.  But  this  is  no  ar- 
gument  at  all,  for  things  infeparable  from,  and  elTential  to 
any  (late,  commonly  take  place  fo  infenfibly,  that  their  be-^ 
ginning  is  not  obferved. 

When  perfons  believe  themfelves  upon  the  whole,  ra- 
ther oppreffed  than  proteQied  in  any  fociety,  they  think 
they  are  at  liberty,  cither  to  rebel  againft  it,  or  fly  from  it ; 
which  plainly  implies  that  their  being  fubjeft  to  it,  arofe 
from  a  tacit  confenL 

Befides  in  migrations  and  planting  of  colonies,  in  all 
ages,  we  fee  evident  traces  of  an  original  contra£t  and 
confent  taken  to  the  principles  of  union. 

From  this  view  of  fociety  as  a  voluntary  compaft,  r6i 
fults  this  principle,  that  men  are  originally  and  by  na- 
ture equal,  and  confequently  free. 

Liberty  either  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  given  up  in 
the  focial  ftate — The  end  of  the  union  fhould  be  the  pro* 
teftion  of  liberty,  as  far  as  it  is  a  bicffing.  The  definition 
of  liberty  in  a  confiituted  government,  will  be  afterwards 
explained. 

Some  obferve,  that  few  nations  or  focieties  in  the  world 
have  had  their  conllitutions  formed  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  :  perhaps  not  one  twentieth  of  the  ftates  that  have 
been  ellabliflied  fince  the  beginnmg  of  the  world  have 
been  fettled  upon  principles  altogether  favorable  to  liberty^ 
This  is  no  juft  argument  againft  natural  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  public  good 
has  always  been  the  real  aim  of  the  people  in  general,  iii 
forming  and  entering  into  any  fociety.  It  has  alfo  con* 
ftantly  been  at  leaft  the  profefled  aim  of  legiflators.  There- 
fore the  principle  feems  to  have  been  admitted,  only  they 
have  failed  or  been  difappointed  in  praftice,  by  miftake  or 
deceit.  Though  perhaps  not  one  twentieth  part  of  maiv 
kind  have  any  tolerable  (kill  in  the  fine  arts,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  are  no  fuch  arts,  or  that  the  principles  of 
them  are  not  founded  in  nature, 
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Reafon  teaches  natural  liberty,  and  common  utility  r^ 
commends  it.  Some  nations  have  feen  this  more  clearly 
than  others,  or  have  more  happily  found  the  means  of  efla- 
Uifhing  it* 

Here  perhaps  we  Ihould  confider  a  little  the  queftion^ 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  make  men  or  to  keep  them  flaves^ 
without  their  confent  ?  This  will  fall  afterwards  to  be  con- 
fidered  more  fully  :  in  the  mean  time,  obferve  that  iaeve* 
jy  ftate  there  muft  be  fome  fuperior  and  others  inferior^and 
it  is  hard  to  fix  the  degree  of  fubjeflion  that  may  fell  to  the 
lot  of  particular  perfons.  Men  may  become  Haves,  or  their 
perfons  and  labor  be  put  wholly  in  the  power  of  others 
by  confent.  They  may  alfo  fometiraes  in  a  conftituted 
itate,  be  made  flaves  by  force,as  a  punilhment  for  the  comt- 
sniflion  qf  crimes.  But  it  is  certainly  unlawful  to  make 
Inroads  upon  others,  unprovoked,  and  take  away  their  li- 
berty by  no  better  right  than  fuperior  power. 

It  has  fometimes  been  doubted,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
take  away  the  liberty  of  others  for  life,  even  on  account  of 
crimes  committed.  There  can  be  no  Ilrong  reafon  given 
Sigaintt  this,  except  that  which  is  fuppofod  to  operate  in 
Great  Britain  againfi  making  malefadlors  flaves,  that  it 
would  be  unfavorable  to  rational  liberty  to  fee  any  rank  of 
men  in  chains.  But  fetting  this  afidc,  it  feems  plain  that 
if  men  may  forfeit  their  lives  to  the  fociety,  they  may  al- 
fo forfeit  their  liberty,  which  is  a  lefs  precious  bicffing.  It 
feems  alfo  more  agreeable  both  to  equity  and  public  uti- 
lity  to  punifli  fome  fort  of  crimes,  with  hard  labor,  than 
death.  Imprifonment  for  life,  has  been  admitted  and 
pra^ifed  by  all  nation Sr— Some  have  pleaded  for  making 
(laves  of  the  barbarous  nations,  tl>at  they  are  adtually 
brought  into  a  more  eligible  ftate,  and  have  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  than  ihey  would  have  had  in  their  own 
country.  This  argument  may  alleviate,  but  does  not  juf- 
tify  the  practice.  It  cannot  be  called  a  more  eligible  ilate, 
if  lefs  agreeable  to  themfelves. 

;  Upon  the  whole,  there  are  many  unlawful  ways  of  ma- 
Icing  flaves,  but  alfo  fomi?  that  are  lawful — And  the  prac* 
tice  feems  to  be  countenanced  in  the  law  of  Mofcs,  where 

rule?  are  lakl  down  for  their  trcataient|  and  an  cftimation 
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of  injuries  done  to  thein,  different  from  that  of  free  men. 
I  do  not  think  there  lies  any  necellity  on  thofe  who  found 
men  in  a  (late  of  flavery,  to  make  them  free  to  their 
own  ruin.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  original 
caufe  of  fervitude  can  be  defended,  but  legal  punifliment 
for  the  commiffipn  of  crimes.  Humanity  in  the  man- 
ner of  treating  them  is  manifeftly  a  dictate  of  reafon  and 
nature,  and  1  think  alfo  of  private  and  public  utility,  as 
much  as  of  either. 

The  next  flep  in  opening  the  principles  of  the  focial 
flate,  is  to  confider  the  foundation,  eilabliflinient  and 
extent  of  Property.  Some  begin  this  by  confidering  the 
property  of  man  in  general,  in  the  inferior  creatures. 
Has  he  any  right  to  ufe  the  lower  irrational  animals  for 
labour,  or  food,  or  both  ? 

It  is  needlefs  to  refine  too  much  upon  this  fubje£t 
To  ufe  them  for  labor  feems  evidently  lawful,  as  they 
are  inferior,  with  ftrength  fitted  for  it,  and  ftrength  which 
they  could  not  employ  for  the  improvement  and  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  earth  without  the  diredion  of  man.  They 
feem  to  be  to  man,  fome  how  as  the  body  to  the  mind. 
They  help  to  produce  food  for  themfelves  and  fo  increalb 
their  number  and  receive  much  more  fenfual  pleafurc, 
iharing  in  all  refpefls  with  their  mailers  the  fruit  of  their 
toil. 

To  ufe  them  for  food  is  thus  argued  to  be  lawful. — If 
fuffered  all  to  live,  they  would  become  too  numerous,  and 
could,  not  be  fudained,  fo  that  death  to  many  of  them  in 
a  much  worfe  way  mull  be  the  certain  confequence. 
Further,  nature  feems  to  didate  the  ufe  of  them  tor  food 
in  the  plained  manner,  for  they  are  food  for  one  another 
in  a  regular  gradation,  the  infed:  to  the  birds  and  fifhes, 
many  of  them  to  the  beads,  and  the  fmaller  to  the  great- 
er, or  the  tamer  to  the  more  rapacious  of  every  order. 

If  we  take  tradition  or  Keveiation  for  our  guide,  the 
matter  is  plain,  that  God  made  man  lord  of  thc^works  of 
his  hands,  and  put  under  him  all  the  other  creatures.  On- 
ly  it  appears  that  the  grant  of  animal  food  was  made  no 
earlier  than  to  Noab  after  Uxe  flood. 
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Let  us  next  confider  the  eftablifhment  of  private  pro- 
perty. Private  property  is  every  particular  perfon's 
having  a  confefled  and  exclufive  right  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  goods  which  ferve  for  the  fupport  and  conveniency 
of  life. 

In  a  very  imperfefl:  ftate  of  fociety  community  of 
ffoods  may  fubfift  in  a  great  degree,  and  indeed  its  fub- 
%(ling  is  one  of  the  fureft  figns  of  an  imperfeft  flate  of 
fociety.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  civilized' 
ftates  to  introduce  it,  but  without  any  confiderable  effeft, 
except  in  Sparta,  the  conllitution  of  which  was  very  An- 
gular. In  fmall  voluntary  focieties,  efpecially  of  the 
religious  kind,  it  may  be  eftablifhed,  and  will  continue  fo 
Iwig  as  the  morals  of  the  fociety  arc  pure.  But  in  civil 
fociety  fully  formed,  efpecially  if  the  ftate  is  at  all  ex- 
tenfive  or  intended  to  be  fo,  private  property  is  effen- 
tially  neceffary^and  founded  upon  the  reafon  of  things 
»nd  public  utility.  The  reafons  of  it  are  (i)  without  pri- 
vate property  no  laws  would  be  fufEcient  to  compel  uni- 
verfal  induftry.  There  never  was  fuch  a  purity  of  man- 
ners and  zeal  for  the  public,  in  the  individuals  of  a  great 
body,  but  that  many  would  be  idle  and  flothful,  and  main- 
tain themfelves  upon  the  labor  of  others. 
•  2.  There  is  no  reafon  to  expeft  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  there  would  be  a  juft  and  equal  diftribu- 
tion  to  every  one  according  to  his  neceffity,  nor  any  room 
for  diftindlion  according  to  merit. 

3.  There  would  be  no  place  for  the  exercife  of  fome  of 
the  nobleft  affections  of  the  human  mind,  as  charity, 
compaffion,  beneficence,  &c. 

4,  Little  or  no  incitement  to  the  aftive  virtues,  labor, 
inpenuity,  bravery,  patience,  &c. 

Some  have  laid  down  fchemes  for  making  property  com- 
mon, as  Sir  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Utopia ;  but  in  general 
ihey  are  chimerical  and  imprafticable.  There  is  no  in- 
ftance  in  faft  where  any  ftate  that  made  a  figure  in  the  fb- 
cial  life,  had  their  goods  wholly  in  common.  Sparta  had 
the  nioft  of  it,  but  it  was  a  very  fmall  ftate,  and  limited  in 
its  views  ;  befides  there  was  fomething  fo  Angular  in  the 
v/bole  conftitution  of  the  Spartan  government,  that  its  fub- 
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filling  fo  long,  remains  a  phenomenon  for  politicians  and 
reafoners  yet  to  account  for. 

Suppofing  private  property  to  be  eflential,  or  at  Icaft  ufe- 
Ful  in  the  focial  fiate,  the  next  quellion  is,  how  does  thi^ 
proj^rty  take  its  rife-,  or  by  what  ways  is  it  acquired. 

The  original  ways  of  acquiring  property  may  be  redu- 
ced to  thefe  two  (i)  Prior  occupation  (2)  our  own  induftry* 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  may  be  analyfed  thus.  Of  the 
things  that  lay  in  common  for  the  ufe  of  man,  I  have  a 
right  to  take  what  is  convenient  for  me,  and  after  I  have 
taken  it,  no  body  can  have  a  better  right,  nor  confequent- 
ly  any  title  to  take  it  from  me. 

But  many  queftions  difficult  to  be  refolved  arife  from 
the  application  of  this  principle.  How  far  does  this 
right  extend  ?  Muft  I  take  only  what  is  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  moment,  or  may  I  provide  for  future  neccffities 
and  enjoyment.  In  vacant  lands  mufl  I  take  only  what 
I  and  my  prefent  followers  can  fufficiently  occupy,  or 
may  I  touch  a  continent  and  call  it  mine,  though  I  fliall 
not  be  able  to  fill  it  in  many  ages.  I  anfwer  common 
utility  muft  be  the  rule  in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  any  thing 
more  particular,  muft  be  referved  till  we  come  to  the  law 
of  nations. 

Some  fay  that  the  water  in  large  bays  and  rivers,  ought 
to  be  common  to  all,  becaufe  it  is  inexhauftible,  and  one's 
ufing  it  cannot  wafte  or  fpoil  it  for  the  ufe  of  others.  But 
the  fecurity  of  focieties  will  point  out  the  meafure  of  pro- 
perty that  muft  be  in  all  thole  things. 

The  extent  or  obje£t  of  property  contains  three  par- 
ticulars  (i)  a  right  to  the  fulleft  ufe.  Whatever  is  a 
perfoii's  property,  he  has  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleafes, 
with  this  fmgle  exception,  if  it  may  be  called  io^  that  he 
may  not  ufe  it  to  the  injury  of  others.  Full  property  has 
no  other  exception^  unlefs  you  call  this  an  exception, 
that  if^ny  man  would  wantonly  deftroy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  his  habitation ;  in  that  cafe  though  they  were 
bis  own,  people  would  hinder  him,  as  fuppofing  him  to 
be  mad,  and  deprive  him  not  only  of  that  liberty,  but  of 
all  otlicrs. 
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a.  Property  implies  a  right  of  exclufion.  We  may  hfn- 
der  others  from  any  way  intermeddling  ^ith  what  is  our 
property.  This  feems  effential  to  the  idea.  Giving  a  full 
right  to  one,  implies  that  others  have  n6ne. 
.  .  3.  It  implies  a  power  to  alienate.  That  is  to  fay,  a 
right  of  alteration,  commutation,  donation,  during  lifc» 
^hd  difpofal  at  death.  Thus  property  is  taid  to  be  perpe. 
tual. 

There  are  certain  thir^gs  called  by  Civilians  Res  nul. 
lius,  fuch  as  temples,  public  edifices,  gates  and  walls  of 
cities,  &c.  Temples  ufed  to  be  faid  to  be  given  to  God, 
and  in  the  laws  of  civilized  flates,  attention. is  paid  to  this 
circumftance.  But  as  to  the  property  or  ufe,  the  cafe  of 
them  and  of  all  the  other  things  mentioned,  is  very  clear. 
They  are  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  magiftrate,  or  fuch 
pcrfons  as  reprefcnt  the  community,  and  are  by  them  kept 
for  common  ufe. 


LECTURE   XL 

IN  the  fecial  life  in  general  we  may  confider,  (i)  do- 
meftic,  (2)  civil  fociety. 

The  firft  of  thefe  we  muft  confider  as  implying  and 
made  up  of  feveral  relations,  the  chief  of  which  are  (1) 
the  relation  of  marriage,  (2)  That  of  parents  and  children, 
(3)  that  of  mader  and  fervant. 

In  marriage  we  ought  to  obferve  that  though  all  crea- 
tures may  be  faid  to  be  propagated  in  a  way  in  a  great 
degree  fimilar,  yet  there  is  fomething  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifhed,  dignified  and  folcmn,  in  marriage  among  men. 
This  diflinttion  is  necelTary,  and  founded  in  reafon  and 
nature. 

Human  creatures  at  their  birth  are  in  a  Rate  weaker 
and  more  helplefs  than  any  other  animals.  They  alfo 
arrive  much  more  flowly  at  maturity,  and  need  by  far 
moil  aflTjflance  and  cultivation.  Therefore  a  particulap 
union  of  the  parents  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  that 
upon  fuch  powerful  principles  as  will  fecure  their  com- 
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mon  care.  Marriage  is  a  relation  exprefsly  founded  up 
on  this  neceffity,  and  mud  be  fo  conduced  as  to  afcertaia 
the  property  of  the  offspring,  and  to  promife  the  moft  aflx* 
duous,  prudent  and  extenfive  care. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  marriage  drawn  from  the 
public  good.  But  we  ought  alfo  to  obferve  that  man  is 
manifellly  fuperior  in  dignity  to  the  other  animals,  and 
it' was  intended  that  all  his  enjoyments,  and  even  his  in* 
dulgence  of  inftinftive  propenfitiesi  ihould  be  of  a  more 
exalted  and  rational  kind  than  theirs.  Therefore  the  pro* 
penfity  of  the  fexes  to  one  another,  is  not  only  reined  ia 
by  modefty,  but  is  fo  ordered  as  to  require  that  reafon  and 
friendship,  and  fome  of  the  nqbleft  affeftions,  fliould  have 
place.  And  it  is  certain  that  they  have,  if  not  a  more 
violent,  at  lead  a  more  lading  and  uniform  itifluence,  in 
the  married  date,  than  fenfual  defire« 
.  It  is  further  obferved  by  moral  writer^,  that  thougit 
beauty  and  perfonal  attra£tion  may  be  confidered  as  the 
fird  motives,  yet  thefe  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  indica^ 
tions  of  fomething  excellent  in  the  temper  within.  Sd 
that  even  love  of  beauty,  in  man,  is  an  attachment  to  mo* 
ral  excellence.  Let  a  perfon  attend  with  ferioufnefs  and 
he  will  find  that  the  utmod  perfe£Uon  of  form  in  an  idiot, 
or  one  thoroughly  known  to  be  of  a  very  bad  temper,  it 
really  no  objeft  of  defire.  Though  in  thofe  who  are  little 
known,  it  is  apt  to  prejudice  the  ignorant  and  unwary  to 
judge  favorably  of  the  perfon. 

The  particulars  which  reafon  and  nature  point  out,  re^ 
lating  to  the  marriage  contract,  are  as  follow  : 

1.  That  it  be  between  one  man  and  one  woman.  Poly* 
gamy  is  condemned  by  nature ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
males  born,  are  to  the  females  as  13  to  12,  or  as  fome  fay^ 
as  20  to  19,  the  overplus  being  to  fupply  the  greater  wade 
of  the  male  part  of  the  fpecies  by  war  and  dangerous  oc« 
cupations,  hard  labor,  and  travelling  by  land  and  fea. 

2.  The  fundamental  and  eflential  part  of  the  contra£t 
is  fidelity  and  chadity.  This  mud  immediately  appear 
to  be  eflential  to  the  purpofe  of  the  union.  Some  writerv- 
&y  that  this  is  cfpecially  binding  upon  the  woman,  ia 
order  to  afcertain  the  offspring ;  but  every  body  mull  fte 
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cfa^  ahfurdity  of  ^ny  diftinftiony  becaufe  the  contraCt 
would  neither  be  equal,  nor  likely  to  be  fieadily  obferved 
if  it  were  not  mutual.  Befides,  as  a  late  author  has  well 
obferved,  if  chaftity  be  a  female  virtue,  how  can  men  be 
unchafte  without  infringing  upon  it  ? 

3.  The  contra£t  fliouldbe  for  life-— otherwife  it  would 
be  fliort,  uncertain,  and  mutual  love  and  induftry  greatly 
weakened. 

4.  If  fuperiority  and  authority  be  given  to  the  man,  it 
fliould  be  ufed  with  fo  much  g^ntlenefs  and  love  as  to 
make  it  a  ftate  of  as  great  equality  as  poffible.  Hutchinfon 
and  fome  other  writers  fay  there  fliould  be  no  fuperiority; 
tfid  that  their  property  being  common,  fliould  not  be  ali- 
enated by  the  one  without  th^  bthen  Others  think  that 
perfedt  equality  of  power  in  two  perfons  is  not  confiftent 
with  order,  and  the  common  intereft,  and  therefore  give 
Wthority  to  the  man,  and  the  laws  of  mofl  nations 
give  the  man  the  difpofal  of  property,  with  the  refervation 
of  particular  rights  to  the  woman. 

Some  heathen  writers  gave  the  man  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  woman,  a  thing  evidently  barbarous  and 
unjuft. 

5.  Marriages  are  fometimes  diffolved  by  divorces, 
which  our  law  permits  only  or  three  accounts — adultery, 
wilful  >and  obftinate  defertion,  and  incapacity.  The  firft 
two  of  thefe  founded  on  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  laft 
on  reafon,  being  not  fo  properly  a  diffolution  of  a  marriage, 
as  a  declaration  that  it  was  void  from  the  beginning,  and 
and  never  took  place. 

Some  writers  of  moral  philofophy  add  as  caufcs  of  di- 
vorce,  contrariety  of  temper,  incurable  difeafes,  and 
fuch  as  would  infeft  the  offspring.  But  none  of  them 
feem  of  fufficient  moment.  The  firft  would  be  an  evi- 
dent temptation  to  caufelefs  and  wanton  fcparations — 
and  all  the  three  may  be  guarded  againft  by  previous 
caution. 

Hutchinfon  obferves  that  in  all  nations,  marrying  in 
near  degrees  of  confanguinity  or  affinity  has  been  avoided 
md  abhorred ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  natural  and  general 
abhorrence  of  it  has  been  greater  than  reafon  fecms  to 
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flt£late.  Hence  it  has  been  conje£tured  to  have  been 
early  tradition  or  revelation«--ana  men  have  exercifed 
their  invention  in  finding  out  the  true  reafon  or  ground  of 
the  prohibition. 

One  reafon  affigned  is,  becaufe  if  marriage  were  lawfel 
to  near  rektions^  their  frequent  intercourfe  would  be  a 
firong  temptation  to  uncleannefs. 

Another;  that  if  permitted,  it  would  frequently  confound 
or  invert  the  duties  of  relations,  by  fetting  fome  above 
others  whom  they  formerly  ufed  to  obey. 

A  third  reafon,  and  perhaps  the  beft  is,  that  abftaining 
from  blood  relations  in  this  voluntary  contraft  extends  the 
focial  ties,  and  produces  i  greater  number  of  family  rein- 
tions. 

Whatever  be  the  moral  reafons,  it  feems  to  have  a 
ftrong  fanftion  in  nature ;  for  it  is  obferved  that  marriage 
between  near  relations,  efpecially  if  repeated,  greatly 
weakens  the  human  race. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  prohibition,  it  has  been  vari- 
ous in  different  nations,  but  the  mod  prevailing  has  been 
to  forbid  all  within  three  degrees.  The  degrees  are  rec- 
koned by  the  (leps  of  defcent  between  the  parties  and  the 
common  parent.  Parent  and  child  is  the  firft— -child  and 
child,  the  fecond— child  and  grand-child,  the  third — and 
two  grand-children  or  firll  coufins  the  fourth — ^when  it  be- 
comes lawfuL 

Relation  of  Parents  and  Children. 

The  firfl:  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  this  relation  is 
diftinguilhed  by  the  ftrongeft  inftin^l  of  parental  affefttoh. 
This  feems  neceflary,  as  the  education  of  children  is  a 
duty  requiring  fo  much  time,  care  and  expence,  which 
nothing  but  ti^e  mod  rooted  aflfeftion  would  fubmit  to. 

The  rights  of  the  parent  may  be  fummed  up  in  thefe 
two  :  I.  Authority,  which  requires  fubjedtion  in  the  chil- 
dren. 2.  Aright  to  a  grateful  return  in  due  time  from 
the  children.  The  firfl  is  a  perfect  right,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, but  muft  be  limited. 
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Some  n?itiotis  have  given  parents  the  power  of  Hfe  and 
/death  over  their  childrien,  and  Hobbes  infifls  that  children 
are  the  goods  and  abfolute  property  qT  their  parents,  and 
that  they  may  alieqate  them  and  fell  them  either  for  a  time 
or  for  life.  But  both  thefe  feem  ill  founded,  becaufe  they 
are  contrary  to  the  end  of  this  right,  viz.  inftru€lion  and- 
prote£lion.  Parental  right  feems  in  mod  cafes  to  be  lU 
niittecl  by  the  advantage  of  the  children. 

Children  are  no  doubt  to  judge  ipr  themfelves  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  when  they  come  to  years  ;  though  the  pa- 
l^ents  are  under  the  ftrongeft  obligation  to  inftruft  them 
parcfully  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment.  Thofe  who  infift^ 
that  to  leave  them  their  judgment  free  they  ought  not  to 
^  taught  any  principles,  ought  to  cpnfider  that  their, 
icheme  is  impra£ticable  and  abfurd.  Ifthe  parents  do 
•not  inflruifl  them^  they  will  imbibe  prejudices  and  con** 
traA  habits,  perhaps  of  the  word  kind,  from  others. 

Children  in  mod  nations  are  confidered  as  having  4 
Tight  exclufive  of  their  parents,  to  property  given  them 
py  others. 

Many  nations  have  given  the  parents  a  right  to  difpofp 
pf  their  children  in  marriage  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  carry* 
ing  parental  authority  too  far,  if  it  be  made  abfolute,  b<s 
fcaulc  it  puts  in  the  power  of  the  parent  to  difpofe  of  what 
is  mod  effential  to  their  happinefs  through  the  whole  of 
ttheir  future  life.  Yet  it  feems  very  contrary  to  reafon 
and  nature,  that  children  in  early  life  (hould  difpofe  of 
fhemfelyes  in  marriage  without  confulting  their  parents. 

Since  we  have  denied  the  power  of  life  and  death  to 
parents,  it  will  be  afked  what  is  the  fandlion  of  their  au? 
thority  ?  I  anfwer,  moderate  cdrreftion  in  early  life,  and 
as  the  vtry  higheft  punilhment,  expulfion  from  their  fami- 
ly, or  ^  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  which  they  defpife. 

As  to  the  right  to  a  grateful  return,  it  is  an  imperfeft 
right,  but  of  the  Arongeft  kind — fometimes  the  civil  au- 
thority  intcrpofes,  and  obliges  children  to  maintain  their 
f  ged  parents. 

To  the  dii'grace  of  human  nature  it  is  often  obferved, 
that  parental  affeftion  is  much  ftronger  than  filial  duty. 
We  mull  indeed  acknowledge  the  wilUom  of  Providence 
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in  making  the  inftinftive  impulfe  ftronger  in  parents  to- 
wards  their  children,  than  in  children  towards  their  pa- 
reiits ;  becaufe  the  firft  is  more  neceffary  than  the  other 
to  the  public  good ;  yet  when  we  confider  both  as  improv- 
ed into  a  virtuous  difpofition,  by  reafon  and  a  fenfe  of  du- 
ty, there  feems  to  be  every  whit  as  much  bafenefs  in  filial 
ingratitude^  as  in  want  of  natural  afie£tion* 

Relation  of  Master  and  Servant. 

This  relation  is  firft  generated  by  the  difference  which 
God  hath  permitted  to  take  place  between  man  -and  man* 
Some  are  fuperior  to  others  in  mental  powers  and  intcl-' 
leftoal  improvement— fome  by  the  great  increafe  of  their 
property  through  their  own,or  their  predeceffors  induftry^ 
^nd  fome  make  it  their  choice,  finding  they  cannot  live 
otherwife  better,  to  let  out  their  labor  to  others  for  hire* 

Let  us  fhortly  confider  (i.)  How  far  this  fubje£tion  ex« 
tends.     (2.)  The  duties  on  each  fide. 

As  to  the  firft  it  feems  to  be  only  that  the  mafter  has  a 
right  to  the  labors  and  ingenuity  of  the  fervant,  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  or  at  moft  for  life.  He  can  have  no  right  eitheif 
to  take  away  life,  or  to  make  it  infupportable  by  exceffive 
labor.  The  fervant  therefore  retains  all  his  other  natural 
rights. 

The  praftice  of  ancient  nations,  of  making  their  pri* 
foners  of  war  flaves.  was  altogether  unjuft  and  barbarous ; 
for  though  we  could  fuppofe  that  thofe  who  were  the  cau^ 
fes  of  an  unjuft  war  deferved  to  be  made  flaves  ;  yet  this 
could  not  be  the  cafe  of  all  who  fought  on  their  fide  ;  be- 
fides,  the  doing  fo  in  one  inftance,  would  authorife  the  do- 
ing it  in  any  other ;  and  thofe  who  fought  in  defence  of 
their  country,  when  unjuftly  invaded,  might  be  taken  ^s 
well  as  others.  The  pra£tice  was  alfo  impolitic,  as  flaves 
never  are  fo  good  or  faithful  fervants,  as  thofe  who  beconie 
fo  for  a  limited  lime  by  confent. 
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LECTURE  XII. 
Of  Civil  Society^ 

CIVIL  SOCIETY  is  diftinguiflicd  from  doracftic,  in 
the  union  of  a  number  of  families  in  one  (late,  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

We  have  before  affirmed,  that  fociety  always  fuppofes 
an  expreiTed  or  implied  contradl  or  agreement.  Let  us 
now  fee  what  this  agreement  necelTarily  implies. 

(i.)  The  confent  of  every  individual  to  live  in,  and  be  a 
member  of  that  fociety,  (2.)  A  confent  to  fome  particu- 
lar plan  of  government,  (3.)  A  mutual  agreement  be* 
tween  the  fubjefts  and  rulers ;  of  fubjedlion  on  the  one 
hand,  of  protedtion  on  the  other— Thefe  are  alHmplied  in 
the  union  of  every  fociety,  and  they  compleat  the  whole. 

Any  objections  that  may  be  raifed  againft  this,  are  ea- 
£Iy  folved.  Ex.  Gr.  Though  every  individual  has  not 
given  an  a£tual  confent,  yet  bis  determination  to  live  with 
any  fociety  implies  it.  Again,  if  it  be  aflced  how  chil- 
dren come  to  be  members  of  a  fociety  ;  it  is  anfwered, 
they  receive  the  benefits  and  partake  of  the  rights  of  the 
fociety  during  the  whole  time  of  their  education,  and  as 
they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  both  claim  the  privi- 
lege, and  acquiefce  in  the  duty  of  citizens — ^And  if  they 
find  any  thing  infupportable  in  their  condition,  they  may 
alter  it  at  their  pleafure. 

Have  then  all  fubjefts  a  right  when  they  fee  fit,  to  re- 
move  from  the  fociety  in  which  they  are  I  I  anfwer  that 
in  all  ordinary  cafes  they  ought  to  have,  at  lead  in  time  of 
peace.  Perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  with  juftice,  that  they 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  any  fociety  in  time  of 
peace,  if  war  or  danger  to  the  public  fliould  arife,  they  may 
be  hindered  from  emigrating  at  that  time,  and  compelled 
to  contribute  their  (hare  in  what  is  neceflkry  to  the  com- 
mon defence. 
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Whatever  is  the  form  of  government  in  any  fociety,  the 
members  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  rulers  and 
the  ruledj  the  magiftrates  and  fubje^s. 

The  rights  of  ralers  may  be  divided  into  eflential  and 
accidental :  the  eifential,  fuch  as  in  general  mud  be  veiled 
in  rulers  of  every  fociety ;  the  accidental,  fuch  as  maybe 
given  to  the  rulers  in  fome  focieties,  but  not  in  others. 

The  eflential  rights  of  rulers,  are  what  require  moft  to  be 
enumerated,  and  thefe  again  by  fome  good  writers  ar^ 
divided  into  greater  and  lelFer  eifentials. 

Of  the  firft  land  are,  (i.)  Legiflation.  (2.}  Taxation 
for  the  public  expence.  (3O  Jurifdidion,  or  the  adminif- 
tration  of  jufiice.  (4.)  Reprefentation,  or  appearing  and 
ading  in  name  of  the  whole,  in  all  tranfa£tions,  with  ad* 
jacent  independent  ilates,  chiefly  for  the  purpofes  of  ms^ 
king  war  or  peace. 

The  lefs  eflential  rights  of  rulers  are  many*  and  they 
are  called  lefs  eflential,  becaufe  they  may  be  more  varied 
than  the  others ;  fuch  as,  coining  of  money — poflefling 
or  managing  public  edifices — conferring  honors  on  offi- 
cers, &C. 

The  rights  of  fubjefts  in  a  focial  ftate,  cannot  be  enu* 
merated,  but  they  may  be  all  fummed  up  in  protection^ 
that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  have  furrendered  part  of  their  na- 
tural rights,  expe£t  the  ilrength  of  the  public  arm  to  de- 
fend and  improve  what  remains. 

It  has  been  often  faid,  that  government  is  carried  on  by 
rewards  and  punifhments ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  only  reward  that  a  ftate  can  be  fuppofed  to  bellow 
upon  good  fubje£ls  in  general,  is  prote£lion  and  defence. 
Some  few  who  have  didinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  public 
fervice,  may  be  diilinguiihed  by  particular  rewards  ;  but 
to  reward  the  whole  is  impoffible,  becaufe  the  reward 
mull  be  levied  from  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
given. 

After  what  has  been  faid  on  the  foundation  of  fociety, 
viz.  confent,  perhaps  it  may  beneceflary  to  jnention  two 
exceptions. 

I.  It  is  faid  by  fome  with  apparent  reafon,  that  a  few 
perfons  if  acQidentally  armed  with  power,  may  conftrain 
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fL  hrge  ignorant  rabble  to  fubmit  to  laws  iKrhich  will  be 
'for  their  good.  This  I  would  admit  in  fome  cafes,  wheziF 
there  is  an  evident  madnefs  and  diforder  in  the  mul- 
titude, and  when  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they  will 
afterwards  be  pleafed  with  the  violence  done  thero.  But 
in  general  it  is  but  a  bad  maxim  that  we  may  force  peo- 
ple for  their  good.  All  lovers  of  power  will  be  difpo. 
fed  to  think  that  even  a  violent  ufe  of  it  is  for  the  public 
good. 

2.  Though  people  have  a£tually  confented  to  any 
form  of  government,  if  they  have  been  elTentially  deceiv- 
ed in  the  nature  and  o|>eration  of  the  laws,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  pernicious  and  dellru£tive  of  the  ends  of 
the  union,  they  may  certainly  break  up  the  fociety,  re^ 
call  their  obligation,  andrefettle.the  whole  upon  abetter 
footing. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  government. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  confider  and  compare  forms. 
of  government,  they  divided  them  into  three  general  and. 
iimple  kinds,  (i)  monarchy,  (2)  ariftocracy,  (3)  demo-, 
cracy.  Thefe  are  called  fimple,  becaufe  they  are  clear-; 
Iv  diftinguifliable  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
<^e£ts.  The  ancients  generally  divided  the  forms  oC 
government  in  this  manner,  becaufe  moft  of  their  govern- 
ments were  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  kinds  with  very  little 
mixture. 

Monarchy  is  when  the  fupreme  power  is  veiled  in  a  An- 
gle perfon.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  fays,  monarchy  may  be  ei- 
ther abfolute  or  limited ;  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy,  for  li- 
mited monarchy  is  one  of  the  mixed  kinds  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  monarchy  may  be  either  temporary  or  for  life.  The 
Roman  didators  were  abfolute  for  a  time,  and  fo  long  as 
they  continued,  the  government  was  purely  monarchical^ 
all  other  powers  being  dormant. 

Monarchy  may  allb  be  either  hereditary  or  eledlive. 

Ariftocracy  is  that  form  of  government  in  which  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged  with  a'fmall  number  of  nobles. 
This  is  capable  of  the  fame  variations  as  monarchy,  and 
it  may  be  either  temporary  or  per[)etual,  hereditary  or 
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eleftiv*.  With  this  diffefence,  that  a  temjjoraiy  or  elec- 
tive afiftocracy  al\vays  puts  fome  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  The  tnoft  complete  ariftocracy  is  when  the 
ruling  party  have  the  power  of  cooptation  within  them- 
felves,  and  can  fill  up  as  they  pleafe,  the  vacancies  made 
fcy  deaths  ot  refignation. 

Democracy  is  whert  the  fupfertle  power  is  left  in  ihd 
multitude.  But  as  in  large  governments  the  people  ixl 
a  coUedlive  body  cannot  Well  meet  together,  nor  conid 
they  tranfaft  bufinefs  with  iny  convenience  if  they  did* 
they  may  meet  by  reprefetitatives  chofen  either  by  the 
whole,  or  by  particular  diftridls. 

From  tliofe  fimple  forms  are  generated  rhatiy  cdmplejc 
forms ;  two  of  them  may  be  compounded  together,  eitheif 
in  equal  Or  in  different  propoition^,  or  all  thefe  tnay  be 
united,  as  in  the  Britifli  government 

After  pointing  but  the  Gmple  forms  of  gbvemmcht,  it 
will  be  pfoper  to  rtiake  fome  geiieral  dbfervations  upon 
government,  and  apply  them  to  the  various  forms,  to 
flioW  whether  any  bf  them  is  preferable  to  the  other^  and 
the  advantages  and  defeats  of  each  in  particular. 

I.  There  are  four  things  that  feem  to  be  requilite  in  a 
fyftem  of  government,  and  every  form  is  good  in  pro- 
portion as  it  pofTciTes  or  attains  them«  (t)  wifdom  to 
plan  proper  meafures  for  the  public  good.  (2)  Fidelity  to 
have  nothing  but  the  public  intcreft  in  view.  (3)  Sccre- 
cy,  expedition,  and  difpatch  in  carrying  meafures  into 
execution,  and  (4}  Unity  and  concord,  or  that  one  branch 
of  the  government  may  not  impede^  or  be  a  hindrance  to 
another. 

Monarchy  has  plainly  the  advantage  in  unity,  fecfedy, 
and  expedition.  Many  cannot  io  eafily  nor  fo  fpeedily 
agree  upon  proper  meafures,  noc  can  they  expefi  to  keep 
their  deligns  fecret ;  therefore  fay  fohie,  if  a  man  couldt 
be  found  wife  enough,  and  juft  enough  for  the  charge, 
monarchy  would  be  the  bcft  form  of  government.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  in  tlie  command  of  a  fhip,  fleet  or 
army,  one  perfon  is  commonly  intrufted  with  fupreme 

S3ower ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  Hates,  for  many  rea- 
bns.    No  man  can  be  found  who  has  either  Ikill  fuffici- 
Voi.  III.  3  I 
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entf  or  if  he  had,  could  give  attention  to  the  whole  de- 
partments of  a  great  empire.  BeGdes»  ia  hereditary 
monarchies  tliere  is  no  fccurity  at  all  for  either  wifdoni 
or  goodnefs,  and  an  ektftive  monarchy,  though  it  may  fem 
4<i  promife  akulity,  has  been  always  found  in  experience 
worCe  than  the  other,  bccaufe  there  is  no  rcafon  to  expe£k 
that  an  eledcd  monarch  will  have  the  public  good  at 
heart,  be  will  probably  mtnd  only  private  or  family  in- 
tcreft* 

Aridocfacy  has  the  tid  vantage  of  all  the  others  for  wis* 
dam  in  deliberations,  that  is  to  fay,  a  ngmbcr  of  perfom 
of  the  firll  rank  muR  he  fuppoScd  by  tlieir  confuUations  to 
be  able  to  dilcaver  the  public  intercft*  But  it  has  very  lit^ 
lie,  or  no  ^mi^Qt  or  fidelity  or  union*  The  moft  ambi- 
lious  proje^lsy  and  tlie  moll  violent  and  implacable  fao* 
tions  often  prevail  in  fuch  Hates* 

Democracy  has  the  advantage  of  both  the  others  for  it- 
delity  ;  the  multitude  colledlively  always  are  true  in  in- 
lention  to  the  iiuereft  of  the  public^  becaufe  it  is  their  own« 
They  are  the  public*  But  at  the  fame  time  it  has  very 
little  advantage  &r  wifdom,  Qr  4iniomr.and  none  al  aU 
/Sen:  fecrecy,  Md  Qipeditio^^  fiefidea,  ibemiUtkiiderate 
exceeding  apt  to  be  deceived  hy[  deina(p|giies  aod'^ainfa^ 
)t|ous  jterlons.  They  .are  very,  apit. to  fLnm  a  JoaaB  wlib 
j^eathem  well,  with  fudx  pouferaaJduft  lie  saaUe.l0 
make  them  ferve  him. 

Jf  the  true  notion  of  liberty  is  thq  .prevafeace  of  Urn 
and  order,  and  the  |!:cQrity  of  i^vidiUl%  xioQe.;0f  dte 
Jfimple  forms  arc  favorable  to  it  .  .,    •.  -i. 

Monarchy  every  one  knows  is  but  anodier  nameiv 
tyranny,  where  the  arbitrary  will  of  <»ie  eapncioosTipab 
difpoies  of  the.  lives  and  properties  of  dl  ranks.  t.  > . 

Ariftocracy  always  makes  vaflala.of  tjbe,ixifenor.rfeDks, 
who  have  no  hand  in  government,  and  the  great  ooA- 
monly  rule  with  greater  feverky  thaa,ahCQ|iute  moQwdiii 
A  monarch  is  at  fuck  a  ^iftance  frpna  nio6  of  hts  JU^oSsi 
that  be  does  them  little  injury ;  but  the  kid  of  «^fM9 
feignory  is  a.  rigorous  tzSUfVcoBu^  to  his  unhappy.dqpc^ 
dants.  The  jesdoufy  with  which  ^  mpq^rs  of  aaMv- 
tocratical  ftate  defend  tbeir  oiyn,.{iti?ilegje«  ia  no  iecunV. 
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at  all  for  humanity  and  eafy  treatment  to  their  inferiors. 
Example — the  Spartans ;  their  treatment  of  the  Helots-^ 
and  the  barons  in  all  the  feudal  governments,  in  their 
treatment  of  their  vaflals. 

Pure  democracy  cannot  fubfift  long,  nor  be  carried 
fw  into  the  departments  of  ftate — it  is  very  fubje£l  to 
caprice  and  the  madnefs  of  popular  rage.  They  are  alfo 
very  apt  to  chufe  a  favorite,  and  veft  him  with  fuch  power 
as  qverthrows  their  own  liberty,— examples,  Athens  and 
Rome. 

Hence  it  appears  that  every  good  form  of  government: 
muft  be  complex,  fo  that  the  one  principle  may  check  the 
other.  It  is  of  coafequence  to  have  as  much  virtue  among 
the  particular  members  of  a  community  as  poffible ; 
but  it  is  folly  to  expe£t  that  a  ftate  ihould  be  upheld  by 
integrity  in  all  who  have  a  ihare  in  managing  it.  They 
muft  be  fo  balanced,  that  when  every  one  draws  to  his 
own  intereft  or  inclination,  there  may  b^  an  over  poife 
upon  the  whole. 

II.  The  fecond  obfervation  upon  the  forms  of  govern, 
ment  is,  that  where  there  is  a  balance  of  different  bo- 
dies, as  in  all  mixed  forms,  there  muft  be  always  fome 
nexus  imperii,  fomething  to  make  one  of  them  ileceflary 
to  the  other.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  will  not  only 
draw  different  ways,  but  will  often  feparate  altogether 
from  each  other.  In  order  to  produce  this  nexus^  fome 
of  the  great  effential  rights  of  rulers  muft  be  divided  and 
diftributed  among  the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature. 
Example  in  the  Britifii  government,  the  king  has  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace,— but  the  parliament 
have  the  levying  and  diftribution  of  ^money,  which  is  a 
fufficient  refiraint. 

III.  The  third  obfervation  is  that  the  ruling  part  of  any 
fiate  muft  always  have  confiderable  property,  chiefly  of 
lands.  The  reafon  is,  property  has  fuch  an  invariable 
influence,  that  whoever  poffeffes  property  muft  have 
power.  Property  in  a  ftate  is  alfo  fome  fecurity  for 
fidelity,  becaufe  intereft  then  is  concerned  in  the  public 
welfare. 
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For  this  reafoOf  did  men  in  every  (late  live  entirely  bjr 
agriculture,  an  agrarian  law  would  beneceflary  to  liberty^ 
becaufe  if  a  vaft  proportion  of  property  came  into  a  few 
jiands,  they  would  foon  take  all  power  to  themfelves, 
Cut  trade  and  commerce  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  this, 
))ecau&  the  great  and  fudden  fortunes  accumolated  fay 
trade  caufe  a  rotation  of  property. 

ty.  In  a  well  formed  Hate  d^e  fubje£ts  (hould  not  be 
(op  numerous,  nor  too  few.  }f  very  numerous,  (ha 
principles  of  government  cannot  exert  their  force  over 
the  whole.  The  Roman  empire  fell  by  its  own  weight. 
if  the  fubjeCts  are  too  kw^  they  are  not  fufEcient  to  fup. 
prefs  inte^^l  infurreftions,  qr  repel  attacks  from  with* 
put. 

V.  It  is  frequently  obferved,  that  in  every  government 
there  is  a  fupreme  irrefiftible  power  lodged  fome  where, 
in  king,  fenate,  or  people.  To  this  power  is  the  final 
fippeal  in  all  quedions.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go. 
How  far  does  this  authority  extend  ?  We  anfwer  as  far 
as  authority  in  a  focial  (late  can  extend,  it  is  not  acoount- 
able  to  any  other  tribunal,  and  it  is  fuppofed  in  the  foetal 
(ompaiS;  that  we  have  agreed  to  fubmit  to  its  decifion. 
Tliere  is  however  an  exception,  if  the  fupreme  povrer 
wherever  lodged,  come  to  be  exercifed  in  a  manifeftly 
tyrannical  manner,  the  fubjefts  may  certainly  if  in 
their  power,  refill  and  overthrow  it.  But  this  is  only 
when  it  becomes  manifedly  more  advantageous  to  unfet* 
tie  the  government  altogether,  than  to  fubmit  to  tyranny. 
This  refiftance  to  the  fupreme  power  however,  is  fubvert* 
ing  the  fociety  altogether,  and  is  not  to  be  attempted  till 
f he  government  is  {o  corrupt  as  that  anarchy  and  the  un-» 
certainty  of  a  new  fettlement  is  prefcraWe  to'  the  continue 
ance  as  it  is. 

This  doftrine  of  refiftancc  even  to  the  fupreme  power^ 
n  eflentially  connected  with  what  has  been  faid  on  the 
focial  contra£t,  and  the  confent  neceflary  to  political 
union.  If  it  be  afked  who  muft  judge  when  thegovenu 
ment  may  be  refiftecl,  1  anfwer  the  fubjedts  in  general, 
every  one  for  himfelf.  This  may  feem  to  be  making 
them  both  judge  and  party,  but  there  is  no  remedy.    It 
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would  be  denying  the  privilege  altogether,  to  make  the 
oppreflive  ruler  the  judge. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  meaning  of  this  is  not,  that  any 
little  miftake  of  the  rulers  of  any  fociety  will  jullify  refif» 
tance.  We  muft  obey  and  fubmit  to  them  always,  till  Hem 
corruption  becomes  intolerable,  for  to  fay  that  we  might 
reQft  legal  authority  every  time  we  judged  it  to  be  wrongs 
would  be  inconfiftent  with  a  Hate  of  fociety,  and  to  the  ve« 
ly  firft  idea  of  fubje£tion. 

The  once  famous  controverfy  on  paffive  obedience  and 
nonrefiftance,  feems  now  in  our  country  to  be  pretty 
much  over ;  what  the  advocates  for  fubmiffion  ufed  to  faf 
was,  that  to  teach  the  lawfulnels  of  refilling  a  government 
in  any  inftance,  and  to  make  the  rebel  the  judge,  is  fub« 
verfive  of  all  onler,  and  moil  fubje£l  a  flate  to  perpehial 
fedition  ;  to  which  I  anfwer,  to  refufe  this  inherent  ri^t 
an  every  man,  is  to  eftablilh  injuftice  and  tyranny^  and 
leave  every  good  fubjeft  without  help,  as  a  tame  prey  to 
the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  others.  No  doubt  men  ^sivf 
abufe  the  privilege,  yet  this  does  not  make  it  void.  Be^ 
fides  it  is  not  till  a  whole  people  rife,  that  refiftance  has 
any  effeft,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  a  whole  peo. 
pie  would  rife  againft  their  governors,  unleis  when  they 
have  really  received  very  great  provocation.  Whereas 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  ru- 
lers  to  grafp  at  power,  and  their  lituation  enables  them  tp 
do  it  fuccefsfuUy  by  (low  and  infenfible  encroachments« 
In  experience  there  are  many  indances  of  rulers  bccom* 
ing  tyrants,  but  comparatively,  very  few  of  caufelefs  and 
premature  rebellions.  There  are  occafional  aiid  partial 
infurre£lions  in  every  government.  Thefe  are  eafily  rai- 
fed  by  interefted  perfons,  but  the  great  majority  continues 
to  fupport  order. 

VI.  Dominion,  it  is  plain  from  all  that  has  been  faid, 
can  be  acquired  juflly  only  one  way,  viz.  by  confent. 
There  are  two  other  ways  commonly  mentioned,  l^oth 
of  which  are  defedive,  inheritance  and  conquefl.  He^ 
reditary  power  which  originally  rofe  from  confent,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  founded  upon  the  continuance  of  confent, 
(as  that  of  the  hereditary  power  in  ft  limited  monarr 
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chy )  is  as  lawful  ts  any,  but  when  they  pretend  fucb  a  righC 
from  nature,  is  independent  of  the  people,  it  ib  abfurd. 

That  which  is  called  the  right  of  conqueft  ought  to  be 
exploded  altogether.  We  ihall  fee  by  ami  by  what  is  the 
right  of  a  conqueror  in  a  juft  war.  It  was  his  ri^t  before^ 
»nd  he  obtains  poiTeffion  of  it  by  conqueft*  But  to 
found  any  claim  merely  on  conqueft  is  not  a  right,  but 
robbery. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment 

*  I.  Monarchical  government  has  a  tendency  to  polite- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  manners,  and  generally  to  luxury. 
The  fubmiffion  and  obfequioufnefs  pra£tifed  at  the  court 
of  a  monarch,  diffufes  itfelf  through  the  whole  ftate. 

2.  Ariftocracy  narrows  the  mind  exceedingly,  and  in. 
deed  cannot  long  fubfift  in  a  large  ftate.  A  fmall  arifio^ 
cracy,  however,  may  fubfift  as  a  form  of  govemment^as 
long  as  any  other  method,  or  longer. 

3.  Democracy  tends  to  plainnefs  and  freedom  of  fpeecb, 
and  fometimes  to  a  favage  and  indecent  ferocity.  De- 
mocracy  is  the  nurfe  of  eloquence,  becaufe  when  the  mul- 
titude  have  the  power,  perfuafion  is  the  only  way  to  go- 
vern them. 

Let  us  now  afk  this  fliort  queftion,  what  is  the  value 
and  advantage  of  civil  liberty  ? 

Is  it  neceilary  to  virtue  i  This  cannot  be  fuppofed. 
A  virtuous  mind  and  virtuous  conduct  is  poflible,  and  per- 
haps equally  poffible,  in  every  form  of  governmenti 
•  Is  it  neceffary  to  pcrfonal  private  happinefs  ?  It  may 
feem  fo.  We  fee  the  fubjefts  of  arbitrary  governments 
however  not  only  happy,  but  very  often  they  have  a 
greater  attachment  to  their  form  of  government  than  thofe 
of  free  ftates  have  to  their's.  And  if  contentment  be  nc- 
ceflary  to  happinefs,  there  is  commonly  more  impatience 
and  difcontcnt  in  a  free  ftate  than  in  any  odier.  The  ty- 
ranny even  of  an  abfolute  monarch  does  not  effedt  with 
perlonal  injury  any  of  his  fubjedls  but  a  few,  and  chiefly 
tiiofe  who  make  it  their  choice  to  be  near  him.     Perhaps 
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in  free  governments  the  law  and  the  mob  do  more  mif- 
chief  to  private  property,  than  is  done  in  any  abfolute 
monarchy. 

Wliat  then  is  the  advantage  of  civil  liberty  ?  I  fuppofe  it 
chiefly  conftils  in  its  tendency  to  put  in  motion  all  th6 
human  powers.  Therefore  it  promotes  induilry,  and  in 
this  refpeft  happinefs, — produces  every  latent  quality,  and 
improves  the  human  mind. — Liberty  is  the  nurie  of  richest 
literature  and  heroifm. 


LECTURE    XUL 
Of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

THE  next  thing  in  order,  is  to  treat  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  It  has  been  be« 
fore  obferved,  that  feparate  and  independent  Hates  are 
with  regard  to  one  another  in  a  (late  of  natural  liberty,  or 
as  man  to  man  before  the  commencement  of  civil  fociety. 
On  this  feveral  queftions  arife.  (i)  Is  there  any  fuch 
law  ?  (a)  What  is  the  law  I  (3)  What  is  its  fanftion,  or 
how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ? 

That  there  is  fuch  a  law  is  plain  from  the  reafons  that 
Ihow  the  obligation  which  one  man  lies  under  to  another. 
If  there  are  natural  rights  of  men,  there  are  natural  rights 
of  nations.  Bodies  politic  in  this  view,  do  not  differ  in 
the  lead  from  irulividuals.  Therefore  as  before,  reafon, 
confcience  and  common  utility,  Ihow  that  there  is  a  law 
of  nature  and  nations. 

The  queftion  what  it  is  ?  Muft  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  manner.  I  am  not  able  to  recoUedl  any  perfeft  or 
imperfeft  right  that  can  belong  to  one  man,  as  diflin- 
guiihed  from  another,  but  what  belongs  to  nations,  fave 
that  there  is  ufually  lefs  occafion  for  the  impcrfeft  rights. 
If  we  read  over  the  perfeft  rights,  in  a  (late  of  natural 
liberty,  (page  417)  we  fliall  fee  they  all  apply  to  nati- 
ons. 
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It  wilt  alfo  appear  that  the  imperFeA  rights  apply ;  but 
the  occafions  of  exerting  them  are  much  more  rare.  For 
example,  it  is  more  rare  to  fee  a  nation  in  a  ftate  of 
general  indigence,  fo  as  to  require  a  fapply.  Yet  this 
fometimes  happens.  It  did  fo  in  the  cafe  of  Portugal,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lifbon.  And  the 
mher  nations  of  Europe  lent  them  affiflance.  It  is  alfo 
from  this  principle  that  fhips  of  different  nations,  meeting 
at  fea,  will  do  afls  of  humanity  to  one  another.  Some- 
times alfo  there  are  national  favors  that  deferve  national 
{i^ratitude.  But  this  is  fcldom  merited,  and  I  believe,  ftill 
feldomer  paid. 

As  to  the  fanflion  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  it 
is  no  other  than  a  general  fenfe  of  duty,  and  fuch  a  fenfe 
or  common  utilityr^is  makes  men  fear  that  if  they  noto- 
rioufly  break  thefe  laws,  reproach  and  infamy  among  all 
nations  will  be  the  effe£t,  and  probably  refentment  and 
indignation  by  common  confent. 

The  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  being  a 
tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  between  nations  as 
in  a  Hate  of  natural  liberty,  there  being  no  method  of  re- 
drefs  but  force,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  has  as  its 
chief  or  only  objcCt  the  manrifer  of  making  ijoar  and  peace^ 

In  war  it  is  proper  to  confider  diftinftly,  (i)  The  cau- 
fcs  for  which  a  jufl  war  may  be  carried  on,  (2)  The  time 
of  commencing.  (3)  The  duration.  (4)  The  means  by 
which  it  may  be  carried  on. 

As  to  the  firft,  the  caufes  of  commencing  war  are  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  laid  down,  the  violation 
of  any  perfeft  right — as  taking  away  the  property  of  the 
other  ftate,  or  the  lives  of  its  fubjefts,or  reftraining  them 
in  their  ihduftry,  or  hindering  them  in  the  ufe  of  things 
common,  6;c.  There  is  only  one  perfeft  right,  the  viola- 
tion of  v/hich  does  not  feem  to  be  a  caufe  of  war ;  I  mean 
that  by  which  we  have  a  right  to  charafter.  National  ca- 
lumny  is  fcarccly  a  caufe  of  war,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  frc- 
quent  or  of  great  efteft.  The  violation  of  imperfect  rights 
tannot  ufually  be  a  caufe  of  war  between  nations  ;  yet  a 
cafe  may  be  fuppofed,  in  which  even  thefe  wouldbe  a  juft 
caufe  of  war.    Suppofc  a  fliip  of  any  nation  fliould  gp 
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into  a  port  of  anothei^,  in  the  greatefl  diftreli^and  noton-* 
ly  the  people  in  general,  but  the  governing  part  of  the 
fociety  fiiould  deny  them  all  affillance— ^This  would  be  an 
aA  of  fuch  notorious  inhumanityY  and  of  fuch  evil  exam- 
ple, that  it  may  judify  national  refentment ;  and  yet  even 
here,  I  think  there  fiiould  firfl  be  a  demand  of  juflice  up* 
on  the  offending  perfons,  before  vengeance  Ihould  beta- 
ken  upon  the  (late. 

Thefe  are  the  juft  and  legitimate  caufes  of  making  war* 
Some  add  to  them,  that  when  a  nation  is  feen  to  put  it- 
felf  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  defence,  or  as  to  the  means  of 
annoying  others,  that  .it  feems  to  threaten  hoftilities,  then 
we  are  not  obliged  to  wait  till  it  hath  committed  a€tual 
inj^i>7»  but  may  put  it  in  a  (late  of  incapacity  :  but  there 
is  no  other  truth  in  this,  but  what  is  founded  upon  the 
other ;  for  the  prefervration  of  our  property  impI^eSi  that 
if  others  take  fuch  meafures  as>are  not  to  be  accounted  for 
but  upon  the  fuppofition  of  an  intention  of  wronging  me, 
it  is  often  eafier  and  fafer  to  prevent  and  difarm  the  robber, 
than  to  fuSer  him  to  commit  the  violence,  and  then  to 
firip  him  and  rob  him  of  his  prey« 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  added,  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  join  which  it  pleafes  of  two  contending  parties, 
This  is  eafily  refolved  into  the  general  principles ;  for  the 
injured  party  may  be  fuppofed  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of 
fome  perfefl  right;  and  the  caufe  being juft,  the  imper- 
fe£t  right  of  humanity,  as  well  as  general  and  common 
utility,  calls  for  aflSftance  to  the  opprefTed.*  So  that  if  we 
have  a  right  to  affociate  with  any  nation,  we  may  be  enti- 
tled to  protect  their  property  and  rights. 

2.  As  to  the  time  of  commencing  war,  it  feems  to  be 
no  way  contrary  to  natural  law  to  fay  it  is  at  any  time  the 
injured  party  pleafes,  after  having  received  an  injury  ;  but 
accident  or  utility^  or  a  defire  in  each  party  to  manifeil 
the  equity  of  their  caufe,  has  introduced  univerially  the 
cuflom  of  declaring  war.  This  begun  very  early,  and 
though  not  of  abfolute  right,  having  t)een  generally  intro- 
duced, mud  be  continued,  though  there  is  often  more  of 
form  than  of  fubilance  in  it  ;  for  nations  do  often  begin 
both  attack  and  defence  before  declaration,  as  well  as  maJce 
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-tU  tbe  neceflary  preparations  for  firiking  the  moil  effec- 
tual blow.     The  meaning  of  a  declaration  of  war  feertis 
40  be,  to  call  upon  the  injured  party  to  prevent  it  by  rr- 
paration-^Iikiswife  to  manifeft  to  all  other  dates,  the  juf- 
'  ticeofthe  caufe. 

a  3*  The  duration  of  a  war  ihould  be  according  to  natu- 
jnd  eqbity,  till  the  injury  be  completely  redrefled,  and  rea- 
-fonable  fecurity  given  againft  future  attacks :  therefore  the 
pra6lice,  too  common,  of  continuing  a  war  for  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  empire,  is  to  be  condemned.  Becaufe  one  ftate 
bas  done  fome  injury  to  another,  it  feems  quite  unreafofl- 
nble  that  they  fhould  not  only  repair  the  injury,  but  fub- 
vert  and  ruin  the  offending  ftate  altogether — this  would 
be  unreafonable  between  man  and  man,  if  one  had 
.wroi^ed  another,  not  only  to  repair  the  wrong,  but  to 
take  all  the  reft  that  he  had,  and  reduce  his  ^mily  to 
beggary*  It  is  even  more  unreafonable  in  ftates,  becaufe 
.the  offenders  in  ftates  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 
.whole  people,  but  cxily  the  rulers,  or  perhaps  only  fome 
individuals. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  afked  what  is  reasonable  fecurity  a- 
gainft  future  injury.  1  anfwer,  between  equal  independent 
nations,  folenm  treaties  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fecurity, 
but  if  faith  bas  been  often  broken,  perhaps  fomething 
more  may  be  required.  The  mutual  complaints  of  na- 
tions againft  each  other  for  breach  of  faith,  makes  conque- 
rors often  demand  fuch  a  degree  of  fecurity,  as  puts  the 
conquered  altogether  in  their  power. 

4.  As  to  the  legitimate  means  of  carr}'ing  on  the  war, 
in  general,  it  may  be  faid  in  one  word,  by  force  or  open 
violence.  It  is  admitted  di  all  hands,  that  this  force  may 
be  ufed  againft  the  perfon  and  goods,  not  only  of  the  ru- 
lers, but  of  every  member  of  the  hoftile  ftate.  This  may 
feem  hard,  that  innocent  fubjeCls  of  the  ftate  ftiould  fuffcr 
for  the  folly  and  indifcretion  of  the  rulers,  or  of  other 
members  of  the  fame  ftate,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  The 
whole  individuals  that  compofe  a  ftate,  are  confidered  but 
'  as  one  body;  it  would  be  impoffible  for  an  enemy  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  guilty  from  the  innocent ;  and  when  men  fubmh 
to  a  government,  they  riik  their  own  pofleftions  on  the  fame 
bottom  with  the  whole  ia  return  for  the  benefits  of  fociety . 
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Open  violence  may  be  faid  to  have  no  boondt,  and 
therefore  every  method  that  can  be  invented,  ahdth^moft 
deadly  weapons  of  annoyance  may  feem  to  be  permit- 
ted— ^But  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  and  upon  the 
principles  of  general  equity,  all  adts  of  cruelty  and  inhu« 
manity  are  to  be  blamed, — and  all  feverity  that  has  not  aa 
immediate  effe&  in  weakening  the  national  ftrengthof  the 
enemy  is  certainly  inhumanity — Such  as  killing  prifoners 
whom  you  can  keep  iafely — killing  women  and  children 
-i-buming  and  deftroyuig  every  thing  that  could  be  of 
ufe  in  life. 

The  ufe  of  poifoned  weapons  has  b&tn  alfo  generally 
condemned — ^tbe  poifoning  of  fprings  or  provifions. 

To  the  honor  of  modem  times,  and  very  probably,  I 
think,  to  the  honor  of  chriftianity  ^there  is  much  more  hQ« 
manity  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  war  than  formerly. 

To  aim  particularly  at  the  life  of  a  leader  or  perfoo  of 
chief  note,  feems  to  have  nothing  in  it  qnjuftor  impro^ 
per,  becaufe  the  more  important  the  life,  it  does  more  tOr 
ward  the  finifhing  of  the  war ;  but  what  many  feem  to  ad- 
mit, the  bribing  of  his  own  people  to  affaffiiutte  him  pri« 
vately,  I  cannot  think  honorable  or  fair. 

A  queftion  is  often  moved  in  morals,  how  far  it  is  law* 
ful  to  deceive  an  enemy,  efpecially  if  we  hold  the  general 
and  univerfal  obligation  of  truth.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  in  the  firft  place  that  we  may  certainly  with  great 
juftice  conceal  our  own  defigns  from  an  enemy— -as  in- 
deed  we  may  generally  from  firiends,  by  filence  and  guard^^* 
ing  againft  twtry  circumflance  that  may  betray  them. 
Neither  do  I  tiiink  there  is  any  thing  at  all  blame- worthy 
In  a  general  of  an  army  ufing  ambiguous  figns,  as  feigned 
marches  of  a  part  or  the  whole,  putting  up  lights  or  fuch 
things,  becaufe  after  a  declaration  of  war  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  information  to  his  enemy  of  his  motions,  nay 
it  isexpeded  on  both  fides  that  they  will  do  the  beft  they 
can  to  over-reach  one  another  in  point  of  prudence.  Yet 
lean  fcarce  think  it  right  to  employ  people  to  go  totho 
enemy  and  profefling  to  be  fincere,  tell  direct  falfehoodsi 
aiul  deceive  them  by  that  faUe  intcUigencCt 
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It  11  the  cuftom  of  nil  to  fend  fpies  to  difcdvcr  the  ene- 
Itty's  defigns-,  and  alfo  to  bribe  fome  of  the  enemies  themi 
felves  to  difcover  the  defigns  of  their  leaders — The  lad  of 
which  is,  t  think,  at  lead  of  a  doubtful  nature,  or  rather 
unjuft — ^Though  fending  fpies  is  by  all  approved,  yet 
(what  may  fedm  a  little  unaccountable)  fuch  fpies  are  al« 
wriys  puniihed  with  inftant  death  by  the  oppoCte  fide  when 
dete£led.  The  reafon  probably  is,  that  pretending  friend- 
fliip  they  have  a  right  to  cenfider  them  as  traitorfr-**Or  aa 
they  are  in  an  ad  of  hoftility,  they  kill  them,  as  they  would 
do  an  enemy  in  battle  when  in  their  power. 

Tbefe-ctrcumftances  apply  to  all  war  in  general :  but 
there  is  a  difttn£tion  of  wars  by  civilians  into  two  kinds; 
solemn  aind  civiL  The  firft  includes  all  wars  betitreen 
ibtes  formerly  independent,  the  other,  internal  infurre&i- 
ons  of  a  part  of  one  government  againft  another. 

There  has  generally  been  a  great  difierence  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  oppofite  parties  in  thefe  different  wars.  In 
iblemn  wars  there  is  a  prefumption  of  integrity  in  the 
plurality  on  both  fides,  each  believes  his  own  caufe  to  be 
juft.  On  this  account  they  are  to  be  treated  with  the 
more  humanity.  In  civil  wars  the  infurgents  are  con- 
fidered  as  making  unjuft  refifiance  to  the  ruling  part  of 
the  fociety,  and  therefore  guilty  of  thegreateftcrimesagainft 
focicty:  Therefore  they  are  often  treated  with  great  ri- 
gor, and  when  taken  in  battle,  referved  to  folemn  trial 
and  public  execution.  There  is  fome  reafon  for  this  in 
many  cafes,  when  it  is  indeed  an  unreafonable  or  un. 
provoked  rnfurreftion  of  diforderly  citizens ;  but  there 
are  many  cafes  in  which  the  pretences  on  both  fides  are 
fo  plaufible,  that  the  war  (hould  be  in  all  refpedls  confidcr- 
cd  as  folemn. 

It  (hould  be  obferved,  notwithftanding  die  hofiile  difpo- 
iition,  there  are  occafions,  both  in  a  treaty  for  peace  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  when  enemies  are  un- 
der the  ftrongeft  obligations  to  fincerity  in  their  behavior 
to  each  otheft. — When  propofals  are  made  for  accommo- 
dating the  differences,  for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  for  an  ex- 
change of  prifoners,  or  any  thing  fimilar. 
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h,  18  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  the  greatcft  ho- 
nor and  candor  in  war,  with  a  drift  adherence  to  aU  thq 
laws  above  laid  down,  would  give  any  party  a  great  ad« 
vantage  who  fliould  take  the  liberty  of  tranfgreffing  them 
— 4L8  for  example,  who  fhould  ufe  poifoned  weapons—* 
ihould  fend  people  to  tell  falfe  llories — (hould  bribe  fub« 
jeds  to  aflaflinate  a  hottile  prince — I  anfwer,  that  thejr 
would  have  no  advantage  at  all,  but  probably  the  contrary. 
There  is  fomething  powerful  in  magnanimity,  which  fab* 
dues  the  hearts  of  enemies ;  nay,  fometimes  terrifies  them, 
and  particularly  infpires  a  general's  army  with  invincible 
courage.  Befides  thefe,  finifter  arts  are  not  fo  terrible  as 
may  be  imagined — telling  falfe  news  is  as  eafily  difcover* 
ed  as  any  trick  whatfoever. 

Prudence  and  integrity  have  no  need  of  any  affiftance 
from  fraud— a£U  even  of  generofity,  from  enemy  to  ene- 
my, are  often  as  ufeful  as  any  a£ts  of  hoftility.  There 
was  fomething  very  handfome  in  the  Roman  general,  who 
refufed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  treachery  of  a  fchool-mafter, 
as  well  as  whimfical  in  the  way  in  which  he  punilhed  tbo 
traitor. 

Of  Making  Peace. 

As  already  hinted,  all  propofals  tending  to  thispurpole 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  utmod  fmcerity.  Of  all  de- 
ceits in  war  the  mod  infamous  is  that  of  making  a  treaty, 
or  feeking  a  conference,  only  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fecurity  of  one  party  to  cledroy  him — by  aifaffination,  or 
by  breaking  a  truce  to  fight  with  advantage. 

The  terms  of  peace  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  end. 
of  making  war.     Damages  diould  be  repaired,  and  lecu- 
rity  given  againd  future  injury. 

We  have  often  faid  that  nation  to  nation  is  as  man  to 
man  in  a  date  of  natural  liberty;  therefore  treaties  of 
peace  between  nations  fliouId  in  general  proceed  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  private  contra£ls  between  man  and 
man.  There  is  however  an  exception,  that  contra£ts  be* 
tween  individuals  are  (at lead  by  law)  always  void  when 
they  are  the  effe£t  of  condnunt  upon  one  fide.    Now  this 
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wuft  not  hold  in  treaties  between  nations,  bccaufe  it  would 
always  furnifli  a  pretext  for  breaking  them.  On  the  fide 
of  the  ponquered,  a  treaty  is  always  in  a  great  degree  the 
cffe£t  of  neceffity. 

It  is  generally,  however,  laid  down  in  moft  authors  as 
a  principle,  that  the  terms  impbfed  and  fubmitted  to  may 
be  fometimes  fo  rigorous  and  oppreffive,  as  to  jultify  the 
injured  party  in  revolting  when  they  are  able.  This  feems 
to  me  to  be  very  lax  in  point  of  morals.  ^  It  would  be  bet- 
ter I  think  to  fay,  that  the  people  who  made  the  treaty 
fliould  not  recede  from  it.  Their  pofterity,  however,  at 
fome  diflance,  cannot  be  fuppofed  bound  to  unjuft  fervi- 
tude  by  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. 

Let  us  conclude  this  fubjeft  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
fituation  of  neutral  dates. 

1.  Every  (late  has  a  right,  when  others  are  contending, 
lo  remain  neuter,  and  affift  neither  party. 

2.  They  have  a  right  to  all  their  former  privileges  with 
both  the  contending  parties — may  carry  on  their  traffic 
with  both,  and  may  fliow  all  the  ufual  marks  of  friend- 
Ihip  to  both— only  it  has  been  generally  agreed  upon  that 
they  are  not  to  trade  with  any  of  them  in  certain  articles 
fuppofed  to  be  of  confequence  in  carrying  on  war,  parti- 
cularly provifions  and  arms. 

3.  Neutral  powers  fliould  keep  their  harbours  alike  open 
to  both  for  common  refrefliment,  and  as  an  afylum  to  fly 
to.  And  it  is  held  neceffary  that  the  contending  powers 
mufl  not  carry  on  their  quarrel,  nor  exercife  any  hoftili- 
ties,  within  the  territories  of  a  neutral  ftate. 

4.  Neutral  Hates  may  purchafe  moveable  goods  from 
any  of  the  contending  parties,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  other.  But  not  fo  with  refpeft  to  lands  or  forts, 
becaufe  if  the  other  party  are  able,  they  will  re-take  their 
poffeffions. 

J.  Deeds  of  a  violent  pofleffor  are  held  to  be  valid,  that 
is  to  fay,  if  a  conqueror  prevails  for  a  time,  and  levies 
tribute  from  any  country,  and  afterwards  the  rightful  pof- 
fcffor  prevails,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  demand  the  tribute 
again,  becaufe  the  true  owner  was  not  able  to  give  pro* 
tedlion  to  the  fubje£ls,  and  what  was  paid  was  loft  through 
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his  weaknefs.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  a  depen- 
dant (late  ;  if  it  owes  any  money  and  fervice  to  a  fupreme 
ftate,  and  an  enemy  exaft  it  by  force,  the  proper  creditor 
cannot  juIUy  demand  it  again. 

On  the  whole,  thofe  things  that  have  been  generally  re- 
ceived  as  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  are  founded  on 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  when  well  obfervedi  do  great- 
ly promote  general  utility. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

JuaiSPBUDENCE.     , 

TURISPRUDENCE  is  the  method  of  enaaing  and  ad- 
J   minidering  civil  laws  in  any  confiitution. 

We  cannot  propofe  to  go  through  a  fydem  of  civil  lawst 
and  therefore  what  I  have  in  view  is  to  make  fome  preli- 
minary remarks,  and  then  to  point  out  the  objeci  of  civil 
laws,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation. 

I.  The  firft  preliminary  remark  is,  that  a  confiitution 
is  excellent  when  the  fpirit  of  the  civil  laws  is  fuch  as  to 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  offences  and  made  men  good, 
as  much  as  to  punim  them  when  they  do  evil. 

This  is  neceflary  in  fome  meafure  ;  for  when  the  ge- 
neraldifpofition  of  a  people  is  againfl:  the  laws,  they  can- 
not long  fubfift,  even  by  a  ftri£t  and  rigorous  execution  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers.  There  is  however  more  of  this 
in  fome  conftitutions  than  in  others.  Solon  and  Xeno- 
phon,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  feem  to  have  formed  their 
plan  verjf  much  with  this  view,  to  direft  the  manners  of 
the  people  in  the  firft  place,  which  will  always  make  the 
obfervation  of  particular  laws  eafy. 

But  how  fhall  the  magiflrate  manage  this  matter,  or 
what  can  be  done  by  law  to  make  the  people  of  any  flate 
virtuous  ?  If,  as  we  have  feen  above,  virtue  and  piety  are 
infeparably  conneQied,  then  to  promote  true  religion  is 
the  bell  and  moft  effe^ual  way  of  making  a  virtuous  and 
regular  people.     Love  to  Cod,  and  love  to  man,  is  the 
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fubflance  of  religion  ;  when  thefe  prevail,  civil  h\n  wtll 
have  little  to  do. 

But  this  leads  to  a  very  important  difquiiition,  hd\¥  far 
the  magiflrate  ought  to  interfere  in  matters  of  retigiod. 
Religious  fentiments  are  very  various — and  we  have  gi- 
ven It  as  one  of  the  perfefi  rights  in  natural  liberty,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  alienated  even  in  fociety,  that  eve- 
ry one  ftiould  judge  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion. 

What  the  magiftrate  may  do  on  this  fubjed  feems  to  be 
confined  to  the  three  following  particulars. 

(1.)  The  magiflrate  (or  ruling  part  of  any  fociety)  ought 
to  encourage  piety  by  his  own  example,  and  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  an  objedt  of  public  efteem.  Whenever 
the  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of  any  thing,  it  will  have 
many  followers.  Magiftrates  may  promote  and  encou- 
rage men  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  they  may  difcouhte- 
nance  thofe  whom  it  Would  be  improper  to  puniih. 

(2.)  The  magiflrate  ought  to  defend  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience,  and  tolerate  all  in  tneir  religious  fentiments  that 
are  not  injurious  to  their  neighbors.  In  the  ancient  hea- 
then  ftates  there  was  lefs  occafion  for  this,  becaufe  in  the 
fyflem  of  polytheifm  the  differerit  gods  and  rites  were  not 
fuppofed  to  be  oppofite,  but  co-ordinate  and  confiftent ;  but 
when  there  is  believed  to  be  but  one  God,  the  fentiments 
about  his  nature  and  worQiip  will  often  be  confidered  as 
effentially  repugnant  one  to  another. 

The  pretence  of  infidels,  that  perfecution  only  belongs 
to  the  Chriflian  religion,  is  abfurd  ;  for  the  Chriftian  was 
the  firfl  religion  that  was  perfecuted,  and  it  was  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  faying,  that  the  gods  of  the  heathens 
were  no  gods. 

At  prefent  as  things  are  fituated,  one  of  the  mofl  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  magiftracy  is  to  protedl  the  rights  of 
confcience. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  however,  that  in  cafe  any  fe£t 
holds  tenets  fubverfive  of  fociety  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
rights  of  others,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  On 
this  footing  Popery  is  not  tolerated  in  Great  Britain; 
becaufe  they  profefs  entire  fubjeftion  to  a  foreign  power, 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  and  therefore  muft  be  in  oppofition  to 
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ths  proper  intereft  of  their  own  ftate ;  and  becaiife  vio« 
lence  or  pcrfecution  for  religion/ is  a  part  of  ibcir  religion, 
which  makes  their  profperity  threaten  ruin  to  others— as 
ivell  as  the  principle  imputed  to  them^  which  they  deny, 
•that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  But  howevqr 
jufl  this  may  be  in  a  way  of  reafohing,  we  ought  in  gene- 
ral to  guard  againft  perfecution  on  a  religious  account  as 
much  as  poilible,  becaufe  fuch  as  hold  abfurd  tenets  are 
feldom  dangerous.  Perhaps  they  are  never  dangerous,  but 
when  they  are  oppreffed.  Papifts  are  tolei*ated  in  Holland 
without  danger  to*  libertyt  And  though  not  properly  tofe- 
ratedf  they  are  now  connived  at  in  Britain. 

In  ancient  times,  in  great  dates  the  cenforial  power  was 
found  neceffary  to  their  continuance,  which  infpeCled  the 
manners  of  men.  It  feems  probable,  that  fupporting^the 
religious  lefts  in  modern  times  anfwers  this  end,  for  th« 
particular  difcipKne  of  each  fe£t,  is  intended  for  the  cor>i 
Teftion  of  manners. 

(3.)  The  magiftrate  may  ena£l  laws  for  the  puni(h« 
ment  of  afts  of  profanity  and  impiety.  The  dHFerent  fen- 
ttments  of  men  in  religion,  ought  not  by  any  means  to 
encourage  or  give  a  fan£tion  to  fuch  a£ls  as  any  of  tfaem 
count  profanei 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  befides  all  this,  the  magid 
trate  ought  to  make  public  provifion  for  the  worfhip  of 
God,  in  fuch  manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  great  body  of 
the  fociety ;  though  at  the  fame  time  all  who  diffent  from 
it,  are  fully  tolerated.  And  indeed  there  feems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  reafon  for  it,  that  fo  inftru£tion  may  be  pro^ 
vided  for  the  bulk  of  common  people,  who  would,  many 
of  them,  neither  fupport  nor  employ  teachers,  unlefs  thqf 
were  obliged.  The  magiftrate's  right  in  this  cafe,  feems  to 
be  fomething  like  that  of  the  parent,  they  have  a  right  to 
inftru£t,  but  not  to  conftrain* 

a.  The  fecond  preliminary  remark  is,  that  laws  (hould 
be  fo  framed  as  to  promote  fuch  principles  in  general,  as 
are  favorable  to  good  government,  and  particularly  that 
principle,  if  there  be  one,  that  gave  rife  to  the  conflitution, 
and  is  congenial  to  it. 

Vol.  hi.  3  L 
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*  Such  a  principle  as  I  have  in  vie\itr,  is  generally  the 
point  of  honor  in  a  country,  and  this  lawgivers  and  ad« 
miniflrators  of  law  fiiould  endeavor  to  preferve  in  its  full 
ingor,  for  whenever  it  is  undermined,  the  conftitutioh 
goes  to  ruin. 

Of  thefc  principles,  fobriety,  induftry,  and  public  fpi- 
Tit  are  the  chief.  Some  dates  are  formed  to  fubfxft  by  fo- 
briety and  parfimony,  as  the  Lacedemonians. 
"^  Induftryis  the  prevailing  principle  in  others,  as  in 
Holland.  Public  fpirit  in  others,  as  in  Greece,  ancient 
'Rome,  and  Britain.  Only  public  fpirit  may  be  diver- 
lified,  fometimes  it  is  a  paffion  for  acquiring  glory  and  do- 
minion, as  in  Rome,  and  fometimes  for  preferving  liberty, . 
as  in  Greece  and  Britain. 

When  I  fay  that  in  the  management  of  a  ftate,  the 
vtmoft  attention  fiiould  be  given  to  the  principle  of  the 
conftitution,  to  preferve  it  in  its  vigor,  I  mean  that 
though  all  other  crimes  are  bad,  and  in  part  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  a  (late,  yet  this  is  much  more  the  cafe  with  crimes 
againft  that  principle  than  any  other.  Any  aft  of  im- 
morality was  bad  at  Sparta,  but  to  make  poverty  and 
parfmiony  reproachful,  and  to  introduce  fine  houfes  and 
furniture,  and  delicate  entertainments,  would  have  been 
inftant  min. 

Any  a£t  of  immorality  would  be  hurtful  in  Holland, 
"but  to  mal^e  fraudulent  bankruptcy  iefs  infamous  than  it 
is,  would  immediately  deftroy  them. 

Sobriety,  induflry,  and  public  fpirit  are  nearly  allied, 
and  have  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  one  another.  Yet 
there  may  be  a  great  degree  of  fome  of  them,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  others.  In  Sparta  there  was  much  fobriety 
and  public  fpirit,  but  little  induftry.  In  Athens,  induf- 
tiy  and  public  fpirit,  with  very  little  parfimony. 

In  oppofition  to  the  whole  of  this,  Mandeville  wrote  a 
book  called  The  fable  of  the  Bees^  which  feems  to  be 
levelled  againft  fobriety,  induftry  and  public  fpirit,  all 
at  once ;  bis  pofition  is,  tbatprhate  vices  arc  public  bene-, 
fits^  and  that  the  wafte  and  luxury  of  one  man  fup- 
plies  the  wants  of  another ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  overthrow  his 
reafoning,  for  though  fober  and  induftrious  perfons  fpend 
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each  lefs  than  a  profule  perfon,  yet  fobriety  and  induftry 
tend  much  more  to  population,  and  by  that  means  they  are 
mutually  ferviceable  to  each  other.  Luxury  and  vice  on- 
ly wade  and  deftroy,  they  add  nothing  to  the  common 
flock  of  property  or  of  happinefs.  Experience  fully  jufti- 
fies  this,  for  though  from  the  luxury  of  one  man  another 
may  reap  fome  gain,  the  luxury  of  a  nation  always  tends 
to  die  ruin  of  that  nation. 

3*  A  third  preliminary  remark  is,  that  laws  may  be 
of  two  kinds,  either  written,  or  in  the  breads  of  ma^- 
firates.  In  every  conftitution  of  note,  there  is  fomething 
of  each  of  thefe  kinds.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  many  or  few  fpecial  laws.  On  the  one  hand 
it  feems  to  be  the  very  fpirit  of  a  free  conititution,  to  have 
every  thing  as  ftrifUy  defined  as  pofiible,  and  to  leave 
little  in  the  power  of  the  judge.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  multiplicity  of  laws  is  to  apt  to  lead  to  litigation  and  to 
end  in  ambiguity,  that  perhaps  judges  of  equity,  chofea 
by  the  diftri^  in  which  they  live  and  are  to  a£t,  and  cho.. 
fen  but  for  a  time,  would  be  a  more  jufl  and  equitable 
method  of  ending  differences.  But  the  difficulty  of  fet* 
tling  a  conftitution  fo  as  always  to  fecure  the  eledion  of 
impartial  judges,  has  made  modem  fUtes  where  there  Is 
liberty,  prefer  a  multiplicity  of  written  laws. 

4»  The  laft  preliminary  remade  is,  that  no  human 
conftitution  canbe  fo  formed,  but  that  there  inuft  be  ex* 
ceptions  to  every  law.  So  that  th^rp  may  be  in  every 
nation  oppreffion  under  form  of  law,  according' to  the 
old  maxim,  fummum  jus  fumma  injuria.  This  fur* 
ther  fbews  the  necefHty  of  forming  the  manners  of  a 
people. 

After  having  laid  ddwn  thefe  preliminaries,  W45  may 
obferve  that  the  obje£):  of  civil  laws  may  be  divided  into 
the  three  following  particulars. 

I.  To  ratify  the  moral  laws  by  the  fimftion  of  the  fb- 
ciety.  The  tranfgrefQon  of  fuch  laws  are  called  crimei^ 
as  profanity,  adultery,  murder,  calumny,  &c.  And  they 
are  profecut^  and  punifhed  by  order  of  the  public,  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  of  every  conftitution. 

z.  To  lay  down  a  plan  for  aU  contracts  in  the^  cottK 
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Bierce  or  intercourfe  between  man  and  man.  To  Ihon^ 
when  a  contrad:  is  valid,  and  how  to  be  proved.  The* 
tmnff^ffions  of  fuch  laws  are  called  frauds.  They 
chiefly  regard  the  acquifition,  tranfmiflion,  or  alienation. 
q{  property. 

;  3.  To  limit  and  direft  perfons  in  the  exercife  of 
their  own  rights,  and  joblige  them  to  (how  refpeft  to  the 
interfering  rights  of  others.  This  contains  the  whole  of 
what  is  called  the  police  of  a  country. — And  the  tranf- 
greflion  of  fuch  laws  are  called  trespasses.  A  number  of 
fbings  in  this  view  may  becoine  illegal  wbiqh  before  were 
PQt  imn^ral? 

0/  the  Sanction  of  the  Moral  Lav)s. 

In  all  poliibed  nations,  there  are  punifhments  annexed 
to  the  tranfgreilion  of  the  moral  laws,  whether  againft 
God,  our  neighbor,  or  ourfelves ;  in  the  doing  of  which* 
the  three  following  things  are  chiefly  necelFary. 

(i.)  To  determine  what  crimes  and  what  degree  of 
the  fame  crime,  are  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  civil  ma- 
gidrate.  It  is  of  necedity  that  in  a  free  ilate  crimes 
fliould  be  precifely  defined,  that  men  may  not  be  igno- 
rantly  or  raflily  drawn  into  them.  There  are  degrees 
of  every  crime — profanity,  impurity,  violence,  flander, 
that  are  blameable  in  point  of  morals,  nay,  even  fuch  as 
may  fall  under  the  difcipline  of  a  religious  fociety — that 
if  they  were  made  cognifable  by  the  civil  magiftrs^e,  would 
multiply  laws  and  trials  beyond  meafure. 

(2.)  To  appoint  the  methods  of  afcertaining  the  com. 
miffion  of  crimes*  This  is  ufually  by  tedimony  in 
which  we  are  to  confider  the  nun^ber  and  charader  of 
the  witneflcs.  Generally  through  chrifiendom,  and  in- 
deed mod  other  parts  of  the  world,  two  witneiTes  have 
been  edeemed  neceflary  to  fix  crimes  upon  an  accufed 
perfon ;  not  but  that  the  pofitive  evidence  of  one  perfon 
pf  judgment  and  untainted  chara£ter  is,  in  many  cafes, 
jfumcient  to  gain  belief  and  often  dronger  than  two  of 
imknown  or  doubtful  credit,  but  it  was  neceflary 
tQ  Uy  dowa  ibme  rule^  and  twQ:  arp  required  to  guard 
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againft  the  danger  of  hired  evidence,  and  to  give  an  op* 
portunity  of  trying  how  they  agree  together.  To  have 
required  more  would  have  made  a  proof  difficult  or  im« 
pouible  in  many  cafes. 

It  feems  to  be  a  ma&im  in  law,  and  founded  on  reafoify- 
diat  in  the  cafe  of  what  are  called  occult  crimes,  fuch  as 
murder,  adultery,  forgery,,  and  fome  others,  where  the 
nature  of  the  thing  Ihows  that  there  mu(l  be  a  penury  of 
evidence,  they  fometimes  content  themfelves  with  fewer 
witnefles,  if  there  are  corroborating  circumftanoes  to 
{farengthen  their  teftimony. 

It  feems  to  be  a  matter  not  eafily  decided,  whether  it 
be  agreeable  to  reafon  and  juflice,  in  the  cafe  of  very  atro* 
cious  crimes,  that  on  account  of  the  atrocity ^  less  evidence 
Ihould  be  fufficient  for  conviftion,  or  that  more  ihould  be 
required.  On  the  oiie  hand,  the  more  atrocious  the  crime, 
the  greater  the  hurt  to  fociety,  and  the  more  need  oi  pub* 
lie  vengeance.     On  the  other  hand,  the  more  atrocious  • 
the  crime,  and  the  heavier  the  puniOiment,  it  feems  agree- 
able to  juflice  that  the  convi£tion  (hould  be  upoi\jthe  more 
unqueftioned  evidence.     Lawyers  are  feen  to  take  their 
common  places,  fometimes  the  one  way,  fometimes  the 
other.     It  is  often  thought  that  in  practice,  lefs  evidence - 
is  fufficient  to  convift  a  man  of  murder,  forgery,  rape, 
and  other  crimes  of  a  deep  dye.     But  1  am  perfuaded 
that  the  appearance  is  owing  to  the  greater  and  more  ge^- 
neral  eagemefs  todifcover  the  perpetrators  of  fuch  crimes. 
Others  are  fuffered  to  efcapc  more  eafily,  not  that  more 
evidence  is  neceflary,  but  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  at- 
the  evidence. 

.  Evidence  may  be  dininguiflied  into  two  kinds,  direct 
and  circumstantiaL  '  Direft  evidence  is  when  the  wit- 
nelTes  fwear  to  their  fight  or  knowledge  of  the  accufed' 
committing  the  crime.  Circumllantial,  when  they  only 
fwear  to  certain  fa£l8  which  cannot  l^  fuppofed  to  have 
exided  unlefs  the  crime  had  been  committed.  As  a  man 
found  dead — another  found  near  the  place — with  a  weapon 
bloody, — orclothes  bloody,  &c.  Some  have  affirmed  that 
ctrcumilantial  evidence  is  ftronger  than  dired,  but  it  muft 
t>e  u1k»  with  very  great  caution  and  judgment..   ^ 
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(3.)  Tbfi  law  is  to  proportion  and  appoint  the  punifiie 
mem  due  to  every  crime  when  proven. 
.  Punifhxnent  in  all  regular  dates,  is  taken  wholly  out  ^ 
the  hands  of  the  injured  perfons,  and  committed  to  the 
inagiftrate,  though  in  many  or  moft  cafes  the  injured  par- 
ty is  fuficred  to  join  the  magiftrate  in  the  profecution,  and 
to  have  a  certain  claim,  by  way  of  reparation,  as  &r  as  that 
js  pra£ticable^ 

Therefore  the  punifliment  in  general  muft  coniiil  of  two 
parts,  (1)  reparation  to  the  fufferer,  (2)  the  vindifta  pub- 
lica,  which  has  fometimes  two  ends  in  view,  to  be  an  ex- 
^mple  to  others,  and  to  reclaim  and  reform  the  offender, 
as  in  corporal  punifliment  lefs  than  death.  Sometimes 
jbut  one,  the  good  of  others  in  the  example,  as  in  capital 
punifhments,  and  banifhment. 

The  kind  of  punifliment  and  the  degree,  is  left  wholly 
to  different  lawgivers,  and  the  fpirit  of  diflerent  conftitu- 
tions.  Public  utility  is  the  rule.  Punifliment  is  not  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  crime  in 
point  of  morals,  but  to  the  frequency  of  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  its  prevailing. 

Some  nations  require,  and  fome  will  bear  greater  feve- 
rity  in  punifliments  than  others. 

The  fame  or  fimilar  conduft  often  produces  oppofite 
efTeds.  Severe  laws  and  fevere  punifliments,  fometimes 
banifli  crimes,  but  very  often  the  contrary.  When  laws 
are  very  fanguinary,  it  often  makes  the  ibbje£ts  hate  the 
law  more  than  they  fear  it,  and  the  tranfition  is  very  ea- 
fy,  from  hating  the  law  to  hating  thofe  who  are  entrufted 
with  the  execution  of  it.  Such  a  ftate  of  things  threatens 
infurredions  and  convulfions,  if  not  the  diifolution  of  a 
government. 

Another  ufual  effedl  of  exceffive  feverity  in  laws  is,  that 
they  are  not  put  in  execution.  The  public  is  not  willing 
to  lend  its  aid  to  the  difcovcry  and  convi£tion  of  offen- 
ders ;  fo  that  in  time  the  law  itfelf  becomes  a  mere  bru- 
tum  fulmen,  and  lofes  its  authority. 

1  may  make  one  particular  remark,  that  though  many 
things  are  copied  from  the  law  of  Mofes  into  the  laws  of 
the  modem  nations,  yet  fo  fer  as  I  know,  none  oftbem 
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hare  introduced  tfielex  talionis  in  the  cafe  of  injuries,  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c.  and  yet  per-, 
h^ps  there  are  many  tnftances  in  which  it  would  be  Very 
proper.  The  equity  of  the  punifhment  would  be  quite 
manifeft,  and  probably  it  would  be  as  ei6i£tual  a  reflraiiA 
from  the  commiflion  of  injury,  as  any  that  could  be  chofen. 
The  concluding  remark  fliall  be,  that  it  is  but  feldofh 
that  very  fevere  and  fanguinary  laws  are  of  fenrice  to  the 
good  order  of  a  (late ;  but  after  laws  have  been  fixed  with 
as  much  equity  and  moderation  as  poflible,  the  execution 
of  them  fhould  be  flri6t  and  rigorous.  Let  the  laws  be 
just  and  the  magiftrate  inflexible. 


LECTURE  XV. 

THE  fecond  objeft  of  civil  laws  being  to  regulate  the 
making  of  contrafts,  and  the  whole  intercoorfe 
t)etween  man  and  man  relating  to  the  acquifition,  poflef- 
fion  and  alienation  of  property,  we  muft  confider  carefully 
the  nature  of 

Contracts. 

A  contract  is  a  ftipulation  between  two  parties,  before 
at  liberty,  to  makefome  alteration  of  property,  or  to  bind 
one  or  both  parties  to  the  performance  of  fome  fervice. 

Contrafts  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  focial  life.  Eveiy 
tranfaftion  almoft  may  be  confidered  as  a  contract,  ei- 
ther more  or  lefs  explicit. 

The  principle  thing  which  conftitutes  a  contra£k  is, 
consent.  But  in  fome  kinds  of  contrafts,  viz.  the  gratu- 
itous, the  confent  of  the  receiver  is  prefumed.  In  the 
tranfmiffion  of  eftates  by  donation  or  teftament  this  is  pre- 
fumed— and  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  giving  their  con- 
fent through  infancy,  may  notwithilanding  acquire  pro- 
perty and  rights.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  fettled 
country  and  purcbafes  property,  he  is  fuppofed,  beGdes 
every  other  part  of  the  bargain,  to  purchafe  it  under  fuch 
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conditions,  and  fubjeft  himfelf  to  fuch  laWs  as  are  in  iotct 
in  that  country. 

Contrafts  are  laid  to  be  of  three  decrees  in  point  oif 
fulnefs  and  precifion — (i.)  A  fimple  affirmation  of  a  de^- 
lign  as  to  futurity — as  when  I  fay  to  any  one  that  I  fti^jX 
go  to  fuch  a  place  to-morrow :  this  is  not  properly  bind* 
jng»  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  many  things  may  occur  to 
triake  me  alter  my  refolution — yet  a  frequent  alteration  of 
jpnTofeffed  purpofes  gives  the  charafler  of  levity  ;  therefore 
a  prudent  man  will  be  cautious  of  declaring  his  purpofes 
Jill  he  is  well  determined.  (2.)  A  gratuitous  promife  of 
doing  fome  favor  to  me.  This  is -not  made  binding  iq 
law,  nor  does  it  ufually  convey  a  perfeft  right,  becaufe  it 
fuppofes  that  the  perfon  who  was  the  objeft  of  good-will, 
may,  by  altering  his  behaviour,  forfeit  his  title  to  it,  or 
that  the  perfon  promiCng  may  find  it  much  more  inconve- 
nient, coftly  or  hurtful  to  himfelf,  than  he  fuppofed  ;  or, 
iaftly,  that  what  was  intended  as  a  fervice  if  performed, 
appears  plainly  to  be  an  injury.  In  the  lad  cafe  every  one 
mutl  fee,  that  it  cannot  be;  binding  ;  but  in  the  two  for* 
mer,  I  apprehend  that  in  all  ordinary  cafes  a  diftant  pro- 
mife is  binding  in  confcience,  though  it  may  not  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  \x  binding  in  law.  I  fay  all  ordinary  cafes, 
becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  figure  a  cafe  in  which  I  may  make  a. 
promife  to  another,  and  fuch  circumftanccs  may  afterwards 
occur  as  I  am  quite  confident,  if  the  perfon  knew,  he 
would  not  hold  me  to  my  promife. 

3.  The  third  degree  is  a  complete  contradl,  with  con- 
fcnt  on  both  fides,  and  obligation  upon  one  or  both. 

The  effentials  of  a  contratl  which  render  it  valid,  and 
any  of  which  being  wanting,  it  is  void,  are  as  follow  : 
■    That  it  be,  (i.)  Free.     (2.)  Mutual.     (3.)  Poffible. 
(4.)  Careful.     (5.)  With  a  capable   perfon.     (6.)  For- 
mal. 

Firft.  It  mufi  be  free.  Gontradls  made  by  urijuft  force 
are  void  always  in  law,  and  fometimes  in  confcience.  It 
muft  however  be  unjull  force,  becaufe  in  treaties  of  peace 
between  nations,  as  we  have  feen  before,  force  does  not 
Void  the  contraft ;  and  even,  in  private  life  fometimes 
men  are  forced  to  enter  into  contrafts  by  the  order  qi  a. 
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magiftrate,  fometimcs  by  the  threatening  of  legal  profecu* 
tion,  which  does  not  make  them  void. 
''  2.  They  muft  be  mutual,  that  is,  the  confent  of  the 
one  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  mud  be  had.  Contra6ts  in 
this  view  become  void  either  by  fraud  on  one  fide,  or  by 
cffential  error.  If  any  man  contrives  a  contradl  fo  as^t6 
bind  the  other  party,  and  keep  himfelf  free,  this  fraud 
certainly  nullifies  the  agreement — or  if  there  is  an  effen- 
tial  error  in  the  perfon  or  the  thing,  as  if  a  perfon  fliould 
oblige  himfelf  to  one  man,  fuppofing  him  to  be  another^ 

3.  Contrafts  fhouldbe  of  things  evidently  poffible,  and 
probably  in  our  power.  Contrafts  by  which  men  oblige 
themfelves  to  do  things  impoflible,  are  no  doubt  void  from 
the  beginning ;  but  if  the  impoflibility  was  known  to  the 
contradting  party,  it  muft  have  been  either  abfurd  or 
fraudulent.  When  things  engaged  for  become  impoffible 
by  the  operation  of  Providence,  without  a^  man's  own  fault, 
the  c6ntra£t  is  void,  and  he  is  guiltlefs — as  if  a  mau 
ihould  covenant  to  deliver  at  a  certain  place  and  time  a 
number  of  cattle,  and  when  he  is  almoft  at  the  place  of 
deftination  they  fhould  be  killed  by  thunder,  or  any  other 
accident,  out  of  his  power. 

4.  Contrafts  muft  be  of  things  lawful.  All  engage- 
ments to  do  things  unlawful,  are  from  the  beginning 
void ;  but  by  unlawful  muft  be  underftood  the  violation 
of  perfeft  riglits.  If  a  man  oblige  himfelf  for  a  reward 
to  commit  murder,  or  any  kind  of  fraud,  the  engagement 
is  void  ;  but  it  was  criminal  in  the  tranfadting,  and  the 
reward  ought  to  be  returned,  or  given  to  public  ufes. 
There  are  many  contracts,  however,  which  are  very 
blameable  in  making,  that  muft,  notwithftanding,  be 
kept,  and  muft  not  be  made  void  in  law — as  ralh  and 
footifh  bargains,  where  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  other 
fide.  If  fuch  were  to  be  voided,  great  confufion  would 
be  introduced.  The  cafes  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  greatly  diverfified. 

5.  Contrafts  muft  be  made  with  a  capable  perfon,  that 
isto  fay,  of  age,  underftanding,  at  liberty,  &c.  It  is  part  of 
the  civU  law,  or  rather  municipal  law,  of  every  country, 
to  fix  the  time  of  life  when  perfons  are  fuppofed  capi;lic 
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of  tran&^ing  their  own  affairs.  Some  time  mud  be  fix* 
ed,  otherwife  it  would  occafion  numbcrlcfs  difputcs,  diffi 
cult 'to  be  decided.  A  man  at  the  age  oi  fourteen,  and  a 
>voman  at  twelve,  may  choofe  guardians, .  who  can  alicr 
nate  tJieir  property,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  they 
liave  their  edatcs  wholly  in  their  own  hand. 
■    6.  Contrails  mull  be  formal. 

The  laws  of  every  country  limit  a  great  many  circunif 
fiances  of  the  nature,  obligation,  extent  and  duration  of 
contrafts 

I  Having  pointed  out  fomcthing  of  the  effential  charac^ 
ters  0^  all  lawful  contrails  ;  I  obferve  they  may  be  divir 
ded  two  different  ways,  (i)  contrafts  are  either  abfolute 
or  conditional.  The  abfolute  are  fuch  as.  are  fufpended 
npon  no  condition,  but  fuch  as  are  effential  to  every  con- 
tra£t,  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  Such  as  when 
a  perfon  makes  a  fettlement  upon  another,  without  re^ 
ferve,  then  whether  he  behave  well  or  ill,  whether  it  b^ 
convenient  or  inconvenient,  it  mud  be  fulfilled.  Con^ 
ditional  contracts  are  thofe  that  are  fufpended  on  any 
juncertain  future  contingency,  or  fome  performance  by 
the  oppofite  party.  Of  this  laft  fort  are  almoft  all  tranf* 
aftions  in  the  way  of  commerce, — which  leads  to  the  (2) 
way  of  dividing  contrails,  into  beneficent  and  onerous. 
The  firfl  is  when  one  freely  brings  himfelf  under  an  oblir 
-fation  to  bellow  any  favor  or  do  any  fervice,  as  donations 
or  legacies,  and  undertaking  the  office  of  guardian  of  ano- 
ther  perfon's  eftate. 

The  onirous  contraft  is  when  an  equal  value  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  given  on  both  fides,  as  is  the  cafe  for  the  moft 
part  in  the  alienation  of  property — and  the  tranfaftiona 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  fociety  and  fociety. 

To  this  place  belongs  thequeflion  about  the  lawfulneis 
of  lending  mon^y  upon  intereft.  If  we  confider  mqgejr 
as  an  inllrument  of  commerce  and  giving  an  opportunity 
of  making  profit,  there  feems  plainly  to  be  nothing  unjuft^ 
that  the  lender  (liould  fhare  in  the  advantage  arifing  ivom 
bis  own  property. 
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'  The  chief  thing  neceffary  is,  that  the  (late  or  govern- 
ing part  of  the  fociety,  (hould  fettle  the  rate  of  intereft,  and 
notfuffcritto  depend  upon  the  neceffity  of  the  poor  or 
fhetovetoufnefs  of  the  rich.  If  it  is  not  fettled  by  law, 
nfury  will  be  the  certain  confcquence. 

The  law  of  Mofes  does  not  feem  to  have  admitted  the 
taking  of  intereft  at  all  from  an  Ifraelite.  It  is  thought 
however,  that  the  main  reafon  of  this  muft  have  been 
drawn  from  fomething  in  their  conditution  as  a  ftate 
that  rendered  it  improper,  for  if  it  had  been  in  itfelf  intu 
moral,  they  would  not  have  been  permicted  to  take  it  of 
ftrs^gers. 

0/  the  Marks  or  Signs  of  Contracts. 

All  known  and  intelligent  marks  of  confent,  are  the  figns 
and  means  of  compleating  contra£ls.  The  chief  of  thefe 
however  are  words  and  writing,  as  being  found  the  moft 
eafy  and  ufeful.  Words  are  of  all  others  the  moft  na^ 
tural  and  proper  for  giving  immediate  confent,  and  wri- 
ting to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  tranfadtion.  There 
are  however  many  other  figns  that  may  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  real  purpofe  of  fignifying  our  in- 
tention  by  which  others  are  brought  to  depend  upon  it, 
the  engagement  is  real,  and  we  are  bound  in  confcience, 
tiiough  the  law  in  every  country  muft  of  neceilitybemofe 
limited.  The  whole  refts  ultimately  on  the  obligation  to 
fincerity  in  the  focial  life. 

This  obligation  arifes  from  the  teftimony  of  confcience, 
and  from  the  manifeft  utility  and  even  neceffity  of  fince*- 
rity  to  focial  intercourfe. 

Signs  are  divided  into  naturals  instituted  and  custo- 
mary.  Natural  figns  are  thofc  which  have  either  a  real 
likenefs  to  the  thing  fignified,  or  fuch  a  known  and  uni- 
verfal  relation  to  it,  that  all  men  muft  naturally  be  led 
from  the  one  to  the  other — As  a  pifture  is  a  natural  fign, 
becaufe  a  rcprefentation  of  the  thing  painted.  An  iq! 
flamed  fallen  countenance  and  fiery  tytz^  are  natural 
figns  of  anger,  becaufe  they  are  the  univerfal  efcas  of  that 
PftflioQ. 
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Inllituted  figns,  are  thoPe  that  have  no  other  connextoci 
with  the  thing  figniiiedt  than  what  has  bqen  made  hf^ 
agreement,  as  if  two  perfops  (hall  agree  between  them*; 
fclves,  that  if  the  one  wants  to  fignify  to  the  other  at 
i  diftance,  that  he  wifhes  him  to  come  to  his  alHftancei,^ 
he  will  kindle  a  fire  upon  a  certain  hill,  or  hang  out  a 
flag  upon  a  certain  pinnacle  of  his  houfe,  or  fome  part  of 
his  fliip.  Words  and  writing  are  proj^erly  iolHtuted 
$gns,  for  they  have  no  relation  to  the  thing  figtiified 
but  what  original  agreement  and  long  cuQom  has  givea 
them. 

Cuftomary  figns  are  no  othfer  than  inflituted  figna 
which  have  long  prevailed,  and  whofe  inftitution  has  ci- 
ther been  accidental  or  has  been  forgotten.  It  is  alfo  ufual 
to  apply  the  word  cuftomary  to  fuch  figns  as  depend  upon 
the  mode  and.fafliion  of  particular  countries.  There  are 
fome  figns  and  pollures,  which  though  they  may  feem  per- 
feftly  arbitrary,  have  obtained  very  generally,  perhaps 
univerfally,  as  bending  down  the  body,  or  proRration,  as  a 
iign  of  refpeft  and  reverence  ;  kneeling  and  lifting  up  the 
hands,  as  a  fign  of  fubmiflion  and  fupplication. — Perhaps 
both  thefe  are  natural,  as  they  put  the  perfon  into  the  fitua- 
tion  leaft  capable  of  refiftance. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  mixture  of  natural  and  inflituted 
'figns,  as  if  a  man  fends  a  pair  of  wings,  or  the  figure  of 
them,  to  a  friend,  to  intimate  his  danger  and  the  necefSty 
of  flying. 

In  the  ufe  of  figns,  the  great  rule  of  fincerity  Is,  that 
wherever  we  are  bound,  and  wherever  we  profefs  to  com- 
municate our  intention,  we  ought  to  ufe  the  figns  in  the 
leafl  ambiguous  manner  poflTible.  When  we  have  no  inr 
tention,  and  are  under  no  obligation  to  communicate  any 
thing  to  others,  it  is  of  fmall  moment  what  appearances 
are ;  it  is  their  bufinefs  not  to  make  any  unnecefTafy  or 
uncertain  inferences.  A  light  in  a  houfe,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  will  perhaps  fuggcft  mofl  probably,  to  a  tra- 
veller accidently  paffing,  that  there  is  Ibmebody  fictc  im 
that  houfe ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  extraordinary  fludy  or  bufi- 
nefs that  keeps  fome  perfon  awake. 

Nay  when  there  is  no  obligation  to  give,  nor  any  rea- 
fon  for  the  party  to  expert  true  information  it  is  held 
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generally  no  crime  at  all,  to  ufe  fuch  figns  aa  we  have 
reafon  to  fuppofe  will  be  millaken ;  as  when  one  whp 
does  not  defire  to  be  dillurbcd,  keeps  his  chamber  clofe 
fliut,  that  people  may  conclude  he  is  not  there.  When  a 
general  of  an  army  puts  a  fire  in  the  camp,  to  conceal  htft 
march  or  retreat.  And  probably  none  would  think  ic 
faulty  when  there  was  an  apprehcnfion  of  thieves,  to  keep 
a  light  burning  in  a  chamber,  to  lead  them  to  fuppofe  tlie 
whole  family  is  not  at  reft. 

There  are  fome  who  place  in  the  fame  rank,  evafive 
phrafes,  when  there  is  an  apparent  intention  to  fpeak  our 
mind,  but  no  right  in  the  other  to  obtain  it.  Such  ex- 
preflions  may  be  ftridly  true,  and  yet  there  is  all  proba^ 
bility  that  the  hearer  will  mifunderftand  them.  •  As  if  one 
ihould  aik  if  a  perfon  was  in  any  houfe,  and  fhould  re* 
ceive  for  anfwer,  he  went  away  yeilerday  morning ;  when 
perhaps  he  returned  the  fame  evening.  I  look  upon  ihefc 
evafions,  however,  as  very  doubtful,  and  indeed,  rather 
not  to  be  chofen,  becaufe  they  feem  to  contain  a  profeflioa 
of  telling  our  real  mind. 

Some  'mention  ironical  fpeech  as  as  exception  to 
the  obligation  to  fincerity.  But  it  is  properly  no  objecti- 
on at  all,  becaufe  there  is  no  deception.  Truth  lies  not 
in  the  words  themfelves,  but  in  the  ufe  of  them  as  figns. 
Therefore  if  a  man  fpeak  his  words  in  fuch  a  tone  and 
manner  as  the  hearer  immediately  conceives  they  are  to 
be  taken  in  an  oppofite  fenfe,  and  does  really  take  them 
in  the  fenfe  the  fpeaker  means  them,  there  is  no  faifehood 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hutchinfon  and  fome  others,  allow  a  voluntary 
intended  departure  from  truth,  on  occafion  of  fome  great 
neceffity  for  a  good  end.  This  I  apprehend  is  wrong,  for  we 
cannot  but  confider  deception  as  ii!^  itfelf  bafe  and  unwor- 
thy, and  therefore  a  good  end  cannot  juftify  it.  Betides, 
to  fuppofe  it  were  in  men*s  power  on  a  fufficient  occafion 
to  violate  truth,  would  greatly  deftroy  its  force  in  general, 
and  its  ufe  in  the  focial  life. 

There  arc  two  forts  pf  faUehood,  which  becaufe  no 
doubt  they  are  lefs  aggravated  .than  malicious  incereftcd 
lies,  many  admit  of,  but  I.tjiink  without  fufficient  reafon. 
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(i)  Jocular  lies,  when  there  is  a  real  deception  intend* 
^ed,  but  npt  in  any  thing  material,  nor  intended  to  contt-i 
nue  long.  However  harmlefs  thefe  may  feem,  I  reckon 
they  are  to  be  blamed,  becaufe  it  is  ufing  too  much  freC' 
dom  with  fo  facred  a  thing  as  truth.  And  very  often  fuch 
pcrfohs,  as  a  righteous  punilhment  in  Providence,  are  left 
;o  proceed  further,  and  either  to  carry  their  folly  to  fuch 
excefs,  as  to  become  contemptible,  or  to  go  beyond  folly 
into  malice. 

(2)  Officious  lies,  telling  falfehoods  to  children  or  fick 
pcrfons,  for  their  good.  Thefe  very  feldom  anfwer  the 
end  that  is  propofed.  They  leflen  the  reverence  for 
truth  ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to  children,  are  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious,  for  as  they  mud  foon  be  difcovcr- 
cd,  they  lofe  their  force,  and  teach  them  to  deceive* 
Truth  and  authority  are  methods  infinitely  preferable,  in 
dealing  with  children,  as  well  as  with  perfons  of  riper 
tears. 


LECTURE    XVI. 
Of  Oaths  and  Vows. 

AMONG  the  figns  and  appendages  of  contra^,  are 
oaths  and  vows. 

An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God,  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  for 
the  truth  of  what  we  fay,  and  always  expreffes  or  Xup- 
pofes  an  imprecation  of  his  judgment  upon  us,  if  we  pre- 
varicate. 

An  oath  therefore  implies  a  belief  in  God,  and  his 
Providence,  and  indeed  is  an  a£k  of  worftiip,  and  fo 
accounted  in  Scripture,  as  in  that  expreffion,  T/^oti  sbalt 
Jear  the  Lord  thy  God^  and  shah  swear  by  bis  name.  It& 
ufe  in  human  affairs  is  very  great,  when  managed  with 
judgment.  It  may  be  applied,  and  indeed  has  been  com- 
monly ufed  *(i)  in  the  contrat\s  of  independent  ftates, 
who  have  no  common  earthly  fuperior.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  ufual  always  to  dole  national  treaties  by  mutual 
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daths.  This  form  is  not  fo  commoh  in  modem  times,  yet 
the  fubftance  remains ;  for  an  appeal  is  always  fappofed  to 
be  made  to  God,  againft  the  breach  of  public  faith. 

(2.)  It  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations,  in  their  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  in  order  to  difcover  truth.  The  mott 
common  and  univerfal  application  of  it  has  been  to  add 
greater  folemnity  to  tlie  teftimony  of  witnefles.  It  is  alfo 
iometimes  made  ufe  of  with  the  parties  themfelves,  for  con- 
vidlion  or  purgation.  The  laws  of  every  country  point 
out  the  cafes  in  which  oaths  are  required  or  admitted  in 
public  judgment.  It  is,  however,  lawful  and  in  common 
praftice,  for  private  perfons,  voluntarily,  on  folemn  occa- 
fions,  to  confirm  what  they  fay,  by  oath.  Perfons  enter*, 
ing  on  public  offices,  are  alfo  often  obliged  to  make  oath, 
that  they  will  faithfully  execute  their  truft. 

Oaths  are  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds,  assertory 
and  promissory — ^Thofe  called  purgatory  fall  under  the 
firft  of  thefe  divifions.  There  is  perhaps  little  neccffity  for 
a  divifion  of  oaths,  for  they  do  not  properly  fland  by  them- 
felves;  they  are  confirmationsand  appendages  of  contra£ls, 
and  intended  as  an  additional  fecurity  for  fincerity,  in  the 
commerce  between  man  and  man. 

Therefore  oaths  a.re  fubjeft  to  all  the  fame  regulations  as 
contra£ls ;  or  rather  oaths  are  only  lawful,  when  they  are 
in  aid  or  confirmation  of  a  lawful  contra£l.  What  there- 
fore voids  the  one,  will  void  the  other,  and  nothing  e^e» 
A  contra£t  otherwife  unlawful,  cannot  be  made  binding 
by  an  oath :  but  there  mud  be  a  very  great  caution  ufc4 
not  to  make  any  unlawful  contract,  much  lefs  to  confirm 
it  by  an  oath^ 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  the  extreme  abfurdity  of  our  being 
obliged  to  fulfil  a  criminal  engagement  by  oath,  for  ic 
would  imply,  that  out  of  reverence  to  God  we  ought  to 
break  his  commands ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  abomi- 
nable, than  the  principle  of  thofe  who  think  they  may 
fafely  take  an  unlawful  oath,  becaufc  it  is  not  binding  1 
this  is. aggravating  grofs  injuftice  by  deliberate  profanity, 

I  have  faid  that  oaths  are  appendages  to  all  lawful  con- 
trafts;  but  in  affertory  oaths  which  are  only  confirma. 
tions  of  oor  general  obligation  to  fincerity,  it  is  neccflary 
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not  only  that  what  we  fay  be  true,  but  that  the  occafiuh 
Be  of  fufficient  moment  to  require  or  juffify  a  foleitin  ap- 
peal to  God.  Swearing  on  common  occafions  is  unnecef- 
fary,  rafh,  profane,  and  deftrudlive  of  the  folemnity  of  an 
eath  and  its- real  ufe. 

From  the  general  rule  laid  down,  that  oaths  are  lawful 
when  applied  to  lawful  contra6ls,  it  will  follow  that  they 
become  unlawful  only  when  the  fulfilling  of  them  would 
be  violating  a  perfeft  right ;  but  perhaps  an  additional  ob- 
fervation  is  neceflary  here.  Contradls  mu(t  be  fulfilled, 
when  they  violate  an  imperfeft  right ;  whereas  fome  oaths 
may  be  found  criminal  and  void,  though  they  are  only 
contrary  to  imperfeft  rights  :  as  for  example,  fome  per- 
fons  bind  themfelves  raflily  by  oath,  that  they  will  never 
fpeak'to  or  forgive  their  children,  who  have  offended  them. 
This  is  fo  evidently  criminal,  that  nobody  will  plead  for 
its  being  obligatory,  and  yet  it  is  but  the  violation  of  an 
imperfetl  right.  The  fame  perfons  however,  might  iii 
many  ways  alienate  their  property  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  children,  by  contrails  which  the  law  would  oblige 
them  to  fulfil. 

In  vows  there  is  no  party  but  God  and  the  perfon 
himfelf  who  makes  the  vow  :  for  this  rjafon,  Mr.  Hutch- 
anfon  relaxes  their  obligation  very  much^— Suppofing 
any  perfon  had  folemnly  vowed  to  give  a  certain  part  of 
his  fubftance  to  public  or  pious  ufes,  he  fays  if  he  finds  it 
a^  great  inconvenience  to  himfelf  or  family,  he  is  not 
bound ;  this  I  apprehend  is  too  lax.  Men  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  making  fuch  engagements  ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  when  made,  if  not  diretlly  criminal,  they  ought  to 
be  kept. 

Of  the  use  of  Syniboh  in  Contracts. 

Befides  promifes  and  oaths,  there  is  fometimes  in  con-' 
trafis  a  ufc  of  other  vifible  figns  called  fymbols ;  the  moll " 
comn  onarmong  ug  are  figning  and  fealing  a  written' dec'd. 
Thea'  i^cillb,  \\\  fome  places,  the  delivery  of  earth  and. 
ftone  in  making  over  land — and  fundry  others:  In  an-.' 
cient  times  it  was  ufual  Whave  fclcmn  fymbols  in  allti^a- 
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t«cs--^mutuatgirts-^facrifice8--^feafts--^fettfo 

The  intention  of  all  fuch  things,  whenever  and  whercvef 

they  have  been  pr^ifed,  is  the  fame.     It  is  to  afcertaiti 

and  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  tranfaftion.    They  weitf 

mone  frequent  and  folemn  in  ancient  times  than  now,  be^ 

caufe  before  the  inventioil  of  writing  they  were  mere  ne^^ 

ceffary. 

* 
Of  the  Faiue  of  Property. 

fiefore  we  finifh  the  fubjeCt  of  contrafts,  it  may  bfe  pni- 
per  to  fay  a  little  of  the  nature  and  value  of  property^ 
which  is  the  fubjefl  of  them.  Nothing  has  any  real  vt« 
lue  unlef$  it  be  of  fome  ufe  in  human  life,  or  perhapi 
we  may  fay,  unlefs  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  ufe,  and  ib  be-^ 
comes  the  objedl  of  human  defire — becaufe  at  particular 
time^,  and  in  particular  places,  things  of  verv  little  real 
importance  acquire  a  value,  which  is  commonly  tempon^^' 
Ty  and  changeable.  Shells  and  baubles  are  of  gfeat  valu6 - 
in  fome  places ;  perhaps  there  are  fome  mOre  baubleix 
highly  valued  in  every  place: 

But  though  it  is  their  ufe  in  life  that  gives  things  their 
value  in  general,  it  does  not  fellow  that  thofe  things  thak 
are  of  mod  ufe  and  neceffity,  are  therefore  of  greateft  va-- 
lue  as  property,  or  in  commerce.     Air  and  water,  per- 
haps we  may  add  fire,  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  neceffi* 
ty  ;  but  they  are  alfo  in  greateft  plenty,  and  therefore  artf  f 
€>f  little  value  as  a  pofleffion  or  property.  Value  is  in  prb« 
portion  to  the  plenty  of  any  commodity,  and  the  demand ' 
for  it.     The  one  taken  in  the  inverfe,  and  the  other  ia 
the  direft  (proportion. 

Hence  it  follows  that  money  is  of  no  real  value.     It  is 
not  wealth  properly,  but  the  fign  of  it,  and  in  a  fised 
Hate  of  fociety  the  certain  means  of  procuring  it«     In' 
early  times,  traffic  was  carried  on  by  exchange  of  goods^^^ 
but  being  large,  not  eafily  divided  or  tranfported^  they  be* - 
came  very  tnmblefome.    Therefore  it  foon  became  ne« 
cefiary  to  fix  upon  fome  fign  of  wealth,  to  be  a  fiandard  - 
by  which  to  rate  dificrcnt  commodities^ 
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^  Any  thing  that  is  fit  to  aafwer  the  pufpoPe  of  t  com* 
mon  fign  of  wealth,  muft  have  the  following  properties  i 
1^  muft  be  (x )  valuable,  that  is,  have  an  intrtnfic  commer* 
cial  value,  and  rare,  otherwife  it  could  have  no  compara- 
tive value  at  alK  (a.)  Durable,  otherwife  it  could  not  paft 
from  hand  to  hand.  (3.)  Divifible,  fo  that  it  might  be 
In  larger  or  fmaller  quantities  as  are  required.  (4.)  Port« 
able,  it  muft  not  be  of  great  fize,  otherwife  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient. 

Gold  and  filver  were  foon  found  to  have  all  thefe  pro- 
perties,' and  therefore  are  fixed  upon  as  the  fign  of  wealth. 
But  befides  beingthefign  of  the  value  of  other  commodities, 
diejr  themfelves  are  alfo  matters  of  commerce,  and  tbete. 
fime  mcreafe  or  decreafe  in  their  value  by  their  plenty  otf 
icarcenefs. 

It  may  feem  to  belong  to  the  ruling  part  of  any  focietjr 
t*  fix  tlMi  value  of  gold  and  filver,  as  figns  of  the  value 
rf  commodities — and  no  doubt  they  do  fix  it  nominally 
ill  their  domuiions.  But  in  this  they  are  obliged  to  be 
ftriftly  attentive  to  the  value  of  thefe  metals  as  a  comiho* 
dity  from  their  plenty  or  fcarcenefs,  otherwife  their  regu- 
lations will  be  of  little  force— other  nations  will  pay  no're- 
gard  to  the  nominal  value  of  any  particular  couiHry,  and 
even  in  internal  commerce,  the  fubje£l  would  fix  a  value 
upon  the  figns  according  to  their  plenty. 

It  is  as  prejudicial  to  commerce  to  make  the  nominal 
Iralue  of  the  coin  of  any  country  too  fmall  as  too  great. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  tlie  fubjefl  by  fpeaking  a  lit- 
tle of  the 

Rights  of  Necessity^  and  common  Rights. 

Thefe  are  certain  powers  affumed  both  by  private  per- 
fonsand  communities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  authori- 
fed  by  the  neccffity  of  the  cafe,  and  lUpported  by  the  great 
law  of  reafon. 

There  will  remain  a  great  number  of  cafes  in  which 
ihofe  rights  of  neceffity  are  to  be  ufcd,  even  in  thebeft  re- 
gulated civil  fociety,  and  after  the  moft  matwe  deltbenr- 
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tioQ  aad  forefigfat  of  probable  eventSi  and  pre?ifion  for 
them  by  fpecific  lawi. 

.Were  a  man  perifliing  with  hunger,  and  denied  food 
by  a  perfon  who  could  eafily  afford  it  him,  here  the  ri^htsof 
neceflity  would  juftify  him  in  taking  it  by  violenco^ 
Were  a  city  on  fire,  and  the  blowing  up  of  an  houfii 
would  (ave  the  far  greater  part,  though  the  owner  waa 
unwilling,  men  would  think  ffaemfelves  juftified  in  do* 
ing  it  whether  he  would  or  not.  Much  more  would  meni 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceflity,  make  free  with  the  property 
of  others  without  alking  their  confent,  but  prefuming  up* 
on  it* 

.  In  our  own  government,  where,  by  the  love  of  liberty 
general  among  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  conftitu^ 
tions,  as  many  particulars  have  been  determined  by  fpe^ 
cial  laws  as  in  any  government  in  the  world-^yet  in- 
fiances  of  the  rights  of  neceflity  occur  every  day.  If  I 
iee  one  man  rob  another  upon  the  highway,  or  am  in* 
fisrmed  of  it,  if  I  have  courage  and  ability  I  purfue  tha 
robber,  and  apprehend  him  without  any  warrant,  and 
carry  him  before  a  magiftrate,  to  get  a  warrant  for  what  t 
have  already  done.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Brib 
tain  than  to  force  people  to  fell  their  inheritance  or  a  pait 
of  it,  to  make  a  road  or  flreet  ftraight  or  commodious 
In  this  indance  it  is  not  fo  much  neceflSty  as  great  utility* 

The  quedion  of  the  greateft  momrnt  here  is,  whelher 
theeftablilhing  thefe  rights  of  neceflity  does  not  derogs^ 
from  the  peri'edion  and  immutability  of  the  moral  laws. 
If  it  be  true,  that  we  may  break  in  upon  the  laws  of  juf« 
tice  for  the  fake  of  utility,  is  not  this  admitting  the  ex« 

floded  maxim,  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come, 
anfwer,  that  thefe  rights  of  neceflity  have  in  general  pro- 
perty  as  their  obje£l,  or  at  moll  the  life  of  particular  per- 
fons— ^and  it  feems  to  be  infeparable  from  the  eflablifhment 
of  property  in  the  fecial  (late,  that  our  property  is  to  be 
held  only  in  fuch  manner,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be 
both  confident  with,  and  fubfervient  to,  the  good  of  others. 
And.therefore  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  are  agreeable  to 
the  tacit  or  implied  t:onditions  of  the  fecial  contract 
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-i  larights  of  HMeffity  we  are  to'conliuek*^  hot  only'  the  pMh 
fent  good  or  evil,  but  for  all  time  to  come;  and  particular* 
]y  the  fafety  or  danger  of  the  example.  Where  the  repeli. 
tion  of  the  thing  in  fimilar  circumfiances  would. have  m 
fatal  ^e£l»  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  IF  a  city  were  on. 
derail  the  miferies  of  famine,  and  a  ihip  or  two  fliouM 
nrrive  with  grain,  the  owner  of  which  would  not  fell  it 
but  at  a  moll  exhorbitant  price,  perhaps  equity  might  ad- 
init  that  they  Ihould  be  compelled ;  but  if  any  fuch  thing 
were  done,  it  would  prevent  others  from  going  near  that 
place  again. 

It  would  be  of  no  confequence  to  determine  thefe  rights 
of  nticeffity  by  law.  If  the  law  defcribcd  circumftantially 
what  might  be  done,  it  would  be  no  longer  a  right  af  ne- 
ceffity,  but  a  legal  right.  To  forbid  them  by  law  would 
be  either  ine&^ual  or  it  would  abolifli  them  altogether, 
aind  deprive  the  fociety  of  the  benefit  of  them  when  tba 
cafes  ihould  occur.  Things  done  by  the  rights  of  neceffi- 
ty  are  by  fuppofition  illegal,  and  if  the  neceflity  does  not 
excufc*  the  perfon  who  pretends  them  may  be  puniihed. 
If  I  am  aiding  in  pulling  down  a  man's  houfe  on  pretence 
of  (lopping  a  fire,  if  he  afterwards  makes  it  appear  that 
there  was  not  the  lead  occafion  for  it,  or  that  I,  being  his 
^nemy,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  pretence  to  injure 
him,  he  will  obtain  reparation. 

A9  property,  or  at  mod  life,  is  concerned  in  the  rights 
of  neceiTity-r-ftill  the  moral  laws  continue  in  force.  What- 
ever  exprelTes  an  evil  difpofition  of  mind  does  not  &11  un- 
der  the  rule,  becaufe  it  can  never  be  necelTary  to  the  do- 
ing of  any  good.  The  pretence  of  its  being  necefiary  in 
fome  cafes  is  generally  chimerical,  and  even  were  it  real, 
the  neceflity  could  not  juftify  the  crimc'^-as  fuppofe  a  rob- 
ber  very  profane  ihould  threaten  a  man  with  death  unlefs 
he  would  blafpheme  God  or  curfe  his  parents,  &c. 

There  are  certain  things  called  common  rights,  which 
the  public  is  fuppofed  to  have  over  every  member :  the 
chief  of  them  are  (1)  diligence.  As  a  man  muft  eat, 
the  community  have  a  right  to  compel  him  to  be  ufeful — r 
and  hsive  a  right  to  make  laws  againft  fuicide.  (2.)  They 
have  a  right  to  the  difcovery  of  ufeful  inventions,  pro- 
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tided  an  adeqaate  price  be  paid  to  the  difcoverer.  (3) 
They  have  a  right  to  infift  upon  fuch  things  as  belong- to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Thus  all  nations  pay  refpeft 
to  deid  bodies,  thoi^h  there  is  no  other  reafon  for  it  but 
that  we  cannot  help  aflbciating  with  the  body,  even  deid^ 
the  ideas  which  anfe  from  it,  and  belonged  to  the  whole 
perfon  when  alive.  •/ 

3.  The  third  and  lad  objedl  of  civil  laws  is,  limiting 
citizens  in  the  exercife  of  their  rights,  fo  that  they  mAy 
not  be  injurious  to  one  another,  but  that  the  public  goad 
may  be  promoted. 

.  This  includes  the  giving  direflions  in  what  way  arts  and 
commerce  may  be  carried  on,  and  in  fome  dates  eztendft 
as  far  as  the  pofleffions  of  private  perfons. 

It  includes  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  police  of  It 
community — ^the  manner  of  travelling,  building,  market* 
ting,  time  and  manner  of  holding  all  forts  of  aifembiies^^ 
In  arts  and  commerce,  particularly,  the  police  Ihows  'm 
power.  ' 

It  will  only  be  neceflary  here  to  make  a  few  remarks 
xm  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  thofe  laws. 

1.  Thofe  things  in  themfelves  are  arbitrary,  and  mtf« 
table,  for  there  is  no  morality  in  them  but  what  arildi 
from  common  utility.  We  may  fometimes  do  things  in 
a  way  better  than  that  appointed  by  law,  and  yet  it  is  ndt 
allowed. 

2.  Men  in  general  have  but  a  very  light  fenfe  of  the 
malignity  of  tranfgreffing  thefe  laws,  fuch  as  running  of 
■goods,  breaking  over  a  fence.  Sec. 

3.  In  the  beft  conilitutions  fome  fan6tions  are  appointed 
for  the  breach  of  thefe  laws.  Wherever  a  ftate  is  foundisd 
upon  the  principles  of  liberty,  fuch  laws  are  made  wifli 
feverity  and  executed  with  Ilrictnefs. 

Finally,  a  man  of  real  probity  and  virtue  adopts  thefe 
laws  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to  God  and  the  fociety,  and  is 
fubje£t  not  only  for  wrath^but  alfo  for  confcience  fiike.  - 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Having  gone  through  the  three  general  divifionsofthit 
fiibje£t,  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Jurifprudence,  I  ihall  con* 
elude  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  whole,  and  mention  to 
jou  the  chief  writers  who  have  didinguifhed  them&Ives 
in  this  branch  of  fcience. 

.  I.  You  may  plainly  perceive  both  how  extenfive  and 
how  important  moral  philofophy  is.  As  to  extent,  each 
of  the  divifions  we  have  gone  through,  might  have  been 
treated  at  far  greater  length.  Nor  would  it  be  unprofita- 
ble to  enter  into  a  fuller  difquifition  of  many  points ;  but 
this  muft  be  left  to  every  fcholar's  inclination  and  oppor* 
tunities  in  future  life.  Its  importance  is  manifeft  from 
this  circumftance,  that  it  not  only  points  out  perfonal  du» 
ty,  but  is  related  to  the  whole  bulinefs  of  a£live  life.  The 
languages,  and  even  mathematical  and  natural  knowledge, 
are  but  hard  words  to  this  fuperior  fcience. 

2.  The  evidence  which  attends  moral  difquifitions  is 
of  a  difTercnt  kind  from  that  which  attends  mathematics 
and  natural  philofophy  ;  but  it  remains  as  a  point  to  be 
difcufled,  whether  it  is  more  uncertain  or  not.  At  firft 
fight  it  appears  that  authors  differ  mucli  more,  and  more 
eflentially,  on  the  principles  of  moral  than  natural  philo- 
fophy. Yet  perhaps  a  time  may  come  when  men,  treat- 
ing moral  philofophy  as  Newton  and  his  fucceifors  have 
done  natural,  may  aiTive  at  greater  precifion.  It  is  al- 
ways fafer  in  our  reafonings  to  trace  fadtc  upwards,  than 
toreafon  downwards  upon  metaphyfical  principles.  An 
attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  Beatty,  in  his  Eflfay  on 
Truth,  to  eftablifh  certain  impreflions  of  common  fenfe^ 
as  axioms  and  firft  principles  of  all  our  reafonings  om 
moral  fuhje6\s. 

3.  The  differences  about  the  nature  of  virtue  are  not  in 
faft  fo  great  as  they  appear  :  they  amount  to  nearly  the 
fame  thing  in  the  iflbe,  when  the  particulars  of  a  virtuous 
life  come  to  be  enumerated. 

4.  The  different  foundations  of  virtue  are  many, of 
them,  not  oppolitc  or  repugnant  to  each  other,  but  parts 
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of  one  great  plan — ^as  benevolence  and  felf-love,  &c. 
They  all  confpire  to  found  real  virtue :  the  authority  of 
God — the  dilates  of  confcience — public  happinefs  and 
private  intereft,  all  coincide. 

54  There  is  nothing  certain  or  valuable  in  mora)  phild^ 
fophy^  but  what  is  perfeftly  coincident  with  the  fcriptor^^* 
where  the  glory  of  God  is  the  iirft  principle  of  aQion,  ^Elri-^. 
fingfrom  the  fubjedion  of  the  creature — where  the  good' 
of  others  is  the  great  objeft  of  duty,  and  our  own  intereft^ 
the  neceffary  confequence. 

In  the  firft  dawn  of  philofophy,  men  began  to  write 
and  difpute  about  virtue.  The  great  inquiry  among  the' 
ancients  was,  what  was  the  summum  bonum  ?  by  which  it' 
feems  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  virtue  and  happinefs 
were  the  fame  thing.  The  chief  combatants  here,  M'eits' 
the  ftoics  and  epicureans.  The  firft  infifted  that  vir*' 
tue  was  the  fummum  bonum,  that  pleafure  was  no  good,' 
and  pain  no  evil :  the  other  faid  that  the  fummum  bonum 
confifted  in  pleafure,  or  rather  that  pleafure  was  virtue : 
the  academics  and  Platonifts  went  a  middle  way  between 
thefe. 

I  am  not  fenfible  that  there  is  any  thing  among  the  an* 
cients,  that  wholly  corrcfponds  with  the  modem  difpute 
upon  the  foundation  of  virtue. 

Since  the  difputes  arofe  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries,  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  authors,  chiefly 
Britifli  are,  Leibnitz,  his  Theodicee  and  his  letters.- 
Clark's  demonftration  and  his  letters.  Hutchinfon's  in- 
quiries into  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  his  fyftem. 
Wollafton's  religion  of  nature  delineated.  Collins  on  hu* 
man  liberty.  Nettleton  on  virtue  and  happinefs.  David 
Hume's  effays.  Lord  Kaims's  eflays.  Smithes  theory  of 
moral  fentiments.  Reed's  inquiry.  Balfour's  delinea- 
tion of  morality.  Butler's  analogy  and  fermons.  Balguy's 
trafts.  Theory  of  agreeable  fenfations  from  the  French. 
Bcatty  on  Truth.     Effay  on  virtue  and  harmony. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  whole  deiftical  writers,  and 
the  anfwers  written  to  each  of  them  in  particular,  a  brief 
account  of  which  may  be  fcen-in  Leland*s  view  of  the  de- 
iftical writers. 
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Some  of  the  chief  writers  upon  government  and  poll* 
tics,  are,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Bsrberac,  Cumberland,  SeU 
4en,  Burlamaqui,  Hobbes,  Machiavel,  Harrington,  Locke, 
Sydney,  and  Ibme  late  books,  Montefqiiieu's  fpirit  of 
Imts;  Fergufon's  hiftory  of  civil  fociety ;  Lord  Kaims's 
political  efiays ;  Grandeur  and  decay  of  the  Roman  em^i^ 
pire ;  Montague's  rife  and  fall  of  ancient  republics ;  Go- 
niet's  rife  and  prbgrefa  of  laws,  arts  and  fciencea. 
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GSNTLXKEir, 

WE  are  now  to  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  eloquence^  or 
as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  called,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  will  find  it  treated^  CovipoCtioQt  Tafte 
and  Criticifm. 

Eloquence  is  undoubtedly  a  very  noUe  «rt,  and  when 
pofleffed  in  a  high  degree,  has  been,  I  Ihink,  in  all  aget^ 
one  of  the  moft  admired  and  envied  talents.  It  has  not 
only  been  admired  in  all  ages,  but,  tf  I  am  not  miftaken^ 
among  all  ranks.  Its  power  is  univerfaUy  felt,  and  there- 
fore  probably  the  talent  more  univcr&Uy  efteemed,  than 
either  genius  or  improvement  in  feveral  other  kinds  of 
human  excellence.  Military  Ml  and  potitical  wifdom^ 
have  their  admirers,  but  &r  inferior  in  number  to  thofis 
who  admire,  envy,  or  would  wifli  to  imitate,  him  that  has 
the  power  of  perfuafion. 

Plato  in  his  republic,  or  idea  of  a  well  regukted  ftate» 
has  baniflied  orators,  under  pretence  that  their  power  over 
the  minds  of  men  is  dangeroua  and  liable  to  abufe.  Somo 
modems  have  adopted  the  fame  fentiments. 

Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia*  I  believe,  (though  I 
am  not  certain)  has  embraced  it.    But  this  is  a  manner 
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of  thinking  and  reafoning  altogether  fuperficial.  It  would 
militate  equally  againft  all  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and 
indeed  againft  every  human  excellence,  natural  and  ac- 
quired. They  are,  and  have  been,  and  may  be  abufed, 
by  men  of  vicious  difpofitions.  But  how  fliall  this  be  pre- 
vented ?  It  is  impoffible.  How  fliall  it  be  counteracted  ? 
Only  by  affifting  the  good  in  the  cultivation  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  then  the  fame  weapons  will  be  ufed  in  defence  of 
truth  and  virtue,  with  much  greater  advantage,  than  they 
can  be  in  fupport  of  ialfehood  and  vice.  Learning  in  ge- 
neral, pofleilixl  by  a  bad  man,  is  unfpeakably  pemidous^ 
und  that  very  thing  has  fometimes  made  weak  people 
fpeak  againft  learning ;  but  it  is  juft  as  abfurd  as  if  in  the 
confines  of  a  country  expofed  to  hoftile  inroads,  the  in* 
liabitants  fliould  fay,  we  will  build  no  forts  for  proteAion, 
becaufe  if  the  enemy  get  into  pofleffion  of  them  they  will 
become  the  means  of  annoyance ;  we  will  ufe  no  arms  far 
jdefence,  for  if  thp  enemy  take  them  from  us,  they  will  be 
turned  againft  us. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  wha^  the 
apoftle  Paul  fays,  in  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  Gorinthians»  in 
feveral  places,  particularly  from  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
chapter,  «<  and  I  brethren,'^  Sic.  and  in  the  4th  chap. 
iz  verfe,  ^*  And  my  fpeech,  and  my  preaching  was  not,? 
&C.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  prevent  any  dF  you  mif- 
taking  or  being  prejudiced  againft  the  fubje£t,  and  Audi 
obferve  upon  it,  that  the  meaning  of  the  apoftle  in  this 
and  other  fimilar  paflages,  is  folly  comprehended  in  ono 
or  more  of  the  following  particulars  (c)  That  he  camo 
not  to  the  Corinthians  with  an  artful  delufive  eloquence, 
iuch  as  the  fophifts  of  thefe  days  made  ufe  of  to  var- 
nifli  over  their  foolifli  fentiments.  (2)  That  he  came 
not  to  fliow  his  ikill  in  fpeaking  for  and  againft  any 
thing,  as  many  of  them  did,  not  to  difcover  or  com- 
municate truth,  but  to  difplay  their  own  talents.  (3) 
That  the  truths  he  had  to  communicate  needed  no  orna- 
ments to  fet  them  off,  and  were  net  by  any  means  adapt- 
ed to  the  proud  fpirit  of  the  world :  and,  (4)  that  he 
would  ufe  the  greateft  felf-denial,  and  not  by  any  means . 
attempt  to  recommend  himfclf  a?  a  man  of  ability  and 
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learning,  but  content  himfelf  with  the  humble  and  fim* 
pie  do^ine  of  the  crofs.  And  the  truth  is,  after  tb^ 
higheft  improvement  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  there  muft' 
be  the  greateft  referve  and  felf  denial  in  the  ufe  of  it,' 
otherwife  it  will  defeat  its  own  purpofe.  Rhetorician^ 
do  ufually  give  it  among  the  very  precepts  of  the  art,  to 
appear  to  be  in  earned,  and  to  have  the  fubje£k  or  the  ilU/ 
tereft  of  the  audience  at  heart,  and  not  their  own  fame  y 
and  this  can  never  be  attained  to  fo  great  perfection  ai 
when  there  is  the  humility  of  a  true  difciple,  and  the  dif-^ 
interefted  zed  of  a  faithful  miniiler  of  Chrift.  That  this 
is  not  contrary  to  the  moft  diligent  application  for  the  im« 
provement  ofour  powers  is  manifeft  in  itfelf,  and  appears 
from  the  many  exhortations  of  the  fame  apoftle  to  hta 
young  difciplesi  Timothy  and  Titus,  i  Tim.  iv.  13; 
^  till  I  come,  give  attendance,"  &c.  and  v.  15.  ^*  medi^ 
tate,"  &c. 

I  know  not  whether  any  apology  is  neceflary  for  mf 
undertaking  to  fpeak  on  this  fubje£t,  or  the  manner  6f 
treating  it.  Some  may  expe£t  that  difcourfes  on  elo- 
quence fliould  be  diftinguiflied  examples  of  the  art  of 
which  they  treat.  Such  may  juft  be  pleafed  to  obferve^ 
that  a  eool,  plain,  and  fimple  manner  of  fpeaking,  is  ne«^ 
ceiTary  in  teaching  this,  as  well  as  every  other  art.  No 
doubt,  ajuftnefs  and  precilion  of  expreflion,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  thefe  difcourfes,  but  there  will  be  no  need 
of  that  high  and  complete  poUlh,  that  might  be  expe£ted 
in  what  is  prepared  for  publication.  Nor  would  the 
fame  brevity  and  concifenefs  be  any  advantage  to  di(^ 
courfes  once  delivered,  that  would  be  reckoned  a  beau^ 
in  what  is  in  every  body's  hands,  and  therefore  may  ixi 
often  read. 

Before  entering  on  the  (lri6t  and  methodical  difcufliotn 
of  the  fubjeft,  I  have  commonly  begun  the  courfe  by  two 
or  three  preliminary  difcou^fes^containing  fuch  general  ob^ 
fervations  as  may  be  moft  intelligible,  ^d  may  ferve  to 
prepare  the  way  for  what  ihall  be  afterwards  introduced.  ' 

The  fubje£l  of  the  firft  preliminary  difcourfe  Ihall  be 
the  following  queftion  ;  whether  does  art  or  nature,  coh« 
tribute  moft  to  the  produQion  of  a  complete  orator  I 
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This  is  a  quedion  often  afked,  and  many  things  hav^ 
been  faid  upon  it ;  yet  to  difcufs  it  as  a  matter  of  contro^ 
yerfy,  and  adduce  the  arguments  on  each  fide,  in  order  to. 
adectfion  in.  favor  of  the  one,  and  prejudice  of  the  ptherp. 
I  take  to  be  of  very  little  confequence,  or  rather  impro-; 
'  per  and  abfurd.    It  feems  to  be  juft  as  if  one  fliould  pro-- 
pole  an  inquiry,  whether  the  foil,  the  climate^  or  the 
culture,  contributes  moft  to  the  produ£tion  of  the  crop? 
Therefore,  inftead  of  treating  the  que  (lion  as  if  one  iidc 
of  it  were  true,  and  the  other  falfe,  I  fliall  make  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  mutual  influence  of  nature  and  art,, 
in  order  to  your  forming  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  fub- 
je&y  and  to  direct  you  in  your  future  conduA  and  ftu*. 
dies. 

I.  Some  degree  of  natural  capacity  is  evidently  necef- 
iary  to  the  inftrudion  or  ftudy  of  this  art,  in  order  to 
produce  any  eiFe£t.  A  Ikilful  laborer  may  fubdue  a  ve- 
-ry  (lubborn,  or  meliorate  a  very  poor  foil ;  but  when  there 
is  no  foil  at  all,  as  on  a  bare  and  folid  rock,  his  labor.: 
would  be  impoflible  or  fruitlefs.  There  mud  therefore^ 
doubtlefs  be  fome  capacity,  in  general,  and  even  fome 
turn  for  this  very  branch  of  knowledge.  In  this  fenfe  it 
is  true  of  every  other  art,  as  well  as  oratory,  a  man  mud 
be  born  to  it. 

There  are  fome  io  defiitute  of  oratorical  powers,  that 
nothing  can  poffibly  be  made  of  them.  It  will  be  (Irange 
however,  if  this  is  not  eafily  difcovered  by  themfelves, 
and  if  it  does  not  make  the  ftudy  as  unpleafant  as  it  is 
difficult,  fo  that  they  will  fpeedily  give  it  over.  I  have 
known  fome  examples,  but  very  few,  of  minifters,  whofe 
principal  defe£t  was  mere  barrennefs  of  invention. 
This  is  exceedingly  rare,  becaule  the  far  greateft  num- 
ber of  bad  fpeakers  have  enough  to  fay,  fuch  as  it  is,  and 
generally  the  more  abfurd  and  incoherent,  the  greater  the 
abundance. 

When  fpeaking  on  this  obfervation,  I  muft  make  one 
remark,  that  a  total  want  of  capacity  for  one  branch  of 
fcience,  is  not  inconfiftent  even  with  a  great  capacity  for 
another.  We  ibmetimes  fee  great  mathematicians  who 
make  miferaUe  orators.    Nay  it  is  reckoned  by  fome  of  . 
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the  beft  judges  that  this  ftudy  is  unfriendly  to  orfttory. 
The  definite  precifion  of  mathematical  ideas,  which  m^F 
all  bs  ultimately  referred  to  menfuration,  feems  to  te 
Contrary  to  the  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  imagination,  in 
which  the  ftrength  of  oratory  lies.  There  are»  however^ 
exceptions  to  this  in  fa£t.  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Barrow,  two 
of  the  Qioft  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  laft  age,  were 
alfo  eminent  orators,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  was  a  very 
accurate  writer,  the  otfier  a  very  fervent  preacher. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve,  that  many  have  thought 
academical  teaching  not  to  be  favorable  to  oratory ;  that  iir 
to  fay,  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  the  cool  difpaffionate 
manner  of  fpeaking,  ufual  and  neceflary  in  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth,  frequently  lofe  a  good  deal  of  that  fire 
and  impetuofity  which  they  might  naturally  poflefs,  and 
which  is  of  fo  much  importance  in  fpeaking  to  a  large  and 
promifcuous  aflembly. 

2.  To  make  what  is  called  a  complete  orator,  very 
great  natural  powers  are  neceflary,  and  great  cultivation 
too.  The  truth  is,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  complete  oratory 
we  generally  form  an  idea  of  perfection  fuperior  to  any 
thing  that  ever  exifted,  by  aflembling  together  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  every  kind  that  have  ^n  feen  in  different 
perfons,  or  that  we  are  able  from  what  we  have  feen  t6 
to  form  an  imagination  of.  We  can  eafily  enumerate 
many  of  thefe,  for  example,  great  penetration  of  mind— -^ 
great  literature  and  extenfive  knowledge — a  (Irong  andf 
lively  imagination  reined  in  by  a  corre£lnefs  of  judg-^ 
ment,  a  rich  invention,  and  retentive  memory,  tender^' 
nefs  and  fenfibility  of  afie£lion,  an  acquaintance  with' 
the  world,  and  a  thoroui^h  knowledge  of  the  humait 
heart.  To  thefe  we  niuft  add  all  external  perfeftions^ 
an  open  countenance,  a  graceful  carriage,  a  clear  articn-' 
late  lirong  melodious  voice.  There  is  not  one  of  thefe 
but  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  application  arid 
lludy,  as  well  as  by  much  praftice.  In  all  the  great  ora- 
tors of  whom  we  read,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
union  of  natural  talents  and  acquired  (kill,  Pericles, 
Demofthenes,  Cicero,  Hortentius.  To  thefe  you  may  add 
all  the  Speakers  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Quintiltan, 
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taking  their  talents  and  performances  to  have  be^  to  re» 
laced  by  thefe  authors. 

3.  Perhaps  the  mod  extraordinary  appearances  in  this« 
as  well  as  in  other  branches,  have  been  from  nature 
wholly,  or  but  with  little  ftudy.  Thefe  fpontanieous  pro« 
dudtions  are  as  fo  many  prodigies.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieve that  the  orators  and  fages  at  the  firll  formation  of 
fociety,  were  more  powerful  in  their  elocution  than  in. 
more  polifhed  times.  This,  however,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
is  in  fome  degree  founded  on  a  miilake.  There  might 
be  more  extraordinary  effects  of  eloquence,  .becaufe  the . 
ignorant  or  fuperditious  herd  were  then  more  eafily  mov- 
ed, but  this  was  as  much  owing  to  the  ftate  of  the  audience 
as  the  power  of  the  fpeakers.  The  fame  fire  that  would 
burn  aheap  of  dry  brulli,  would  not  make  any  impref- 
iion  upon  a  heap  of  green  logs.  It  might  alfo  be  owing 
to  another  circumilance,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  af** 
terwards  to  explain  more  fully,  the  narrownefs  of  Ian- 
guage  and  the  ule  of  figures,  which  have  fo  great  an  effe£k 
upon  the  imagination. 

But  allowing  very  great  force  to  uncultivated  prodigies 
of  genius  in  every  kind,  lam  apt  to  think  it  is  lefs  pow«. 
erful,  comparatively  fpeaking,  in  oratory  than  in  poetry* 
It  has  been  an  old  faying,  Poeta  nafcitur  &  non  fit.  There 
are  two  reafons  why  the  poetry  of  nature,  without  art* 
feems  to  be  fo  much  admired,  i.  That  in  fuch  a  poet  a 
ftrong  unbounded  fancy  mufl  be  the  prevailing  charafter* 
and  this  is  what  chiefly  captivates  the  mind.  It  mull  be 
a  very  ftrong  inward  impulfe  that  induces  a  man  to  be* 
come  a  poet  without  example,  and  without  inftrudtion. 
2.  It  is  found  in  fa£t  that  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
art  fome  how  cramps  and  deters  the  mind,  and  reftrains 
that  boldnefs,  or  happy  extravagance,  that  gives  fuch  ge- 
neral delight.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  an  ingenious  au« 
thor,  that  in  no  poliflied  nation  after  the  rules  of  critieifm 
were  fully  fettled  and  generally  underllood,  was  there 
ever  any  great  work  of  genius  produced.  This,  howe* 
vcr,  mr.ft  be  underllood  chiefly  of  what  are  called  the 
higher  Ipecies  of  poetry,  epic  poetry  and  tragedy,  and  for 
the  reaibns  juftuow  given^  it  mud  be  fo  in  them.     Ho- 
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mer  is  the  grfcat  poet  of  nature,  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  there  is  greater  fire  in  him  than  in  Virgil,  juft  be- 
cauFe  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  rules  of  writing  were 
unknown.  The  fame  thing  is  faid  of  Shakefpear,  of 
our  own  country^  and  perhaps  the  late  difcovered  poems 
of  Olfian  may  be  confidered  as  another  example.  After 
all,  perhaps  the  comparifon  made  between  the  effe£ls  of 
nature  and  art,  is  at  bottom  wrong,  and  that  they  produce 
beauties  of  different  kinds — ^A  wild  uncultivated  foreft,  a 
vaft  precipice,  or  deep  cataraA  or  waterfall,  is  fuppofed  td 
be  an  obje6t  more  auguft  and  ftriking,  than  any  ornaments 
produced  by  human  Ikill.  The  order  and  fymmetrjr 
however,  of  architeflure  and  gardening  are  highly  plea-^ 
fmg,  and  ought  not  properly  to  be  compared  with  the  other^ 
as  pleafmg  the  imagination  in  a  different  degree,  f6 
much  as  in  a  different  kind. 

The  effefts  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  therefore  in  one 
view  are  very  great,  and  continue  to  be  fo  in  all  ages, 
becaufe  they  touch  the  foul  in  one  way,  which  continued 
to  be  univerfally  felt  2  but  I  doubt  much  whether  eloquence 
ever  arrived  at  much  excellence,  without  confiderable 
iludy,  or  at  lead  previous  patterns^  on  which  to  form* 
The  firft  great  poets  were  before  all  criticifm,  and  before 
even  the  polifliing  of  human  manners  ;  but  the  firft  great 
orators  appeared  in  improved,  civilized  dates,  and  werd 
the  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
Iludy  of  the  human  heart. 

4.  When  perfons  are  meanly  qualified  in  point  of  na- 
tural capacity  for  any  art,  it  is  not  very  proper  to  attempt 
to  inftru6l  them  in  it.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  inftru£k 
thofe  who  have  a  radical  incapacity  for  any  ftudy,  but 
fometimes  they  are  much  the  worfe  for  application,  juft; 
as  fine  clothes  and  a  courtly  drefs  upon  a  clown,  renders 
him  unfpeakably  fidiculous^  Some  who  are  utterly  void 
of  tafte  for  fpeaking,  after  long  ftudy,  and  fometimes  even 
by  gfeat  literature,  become  more  obfcure,  more  tedious^ 
and  more  given  to  fwelling  and  bom  baft  than  the  moft  un« 
cultivated  perfon  in  the  world.  The  want  of  a  fund  of 
good  fenfe  and  genuine  tafte,  makes  ignorant  perfons 
fools,  and  fcholars  pedants.     A  plain  man  will  tell  you  ef 
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taking  a  purge  or  a  dofe  of  phy  fiG,  and  you  neither  miftaktf 
him  nor  laugh  at  him.  A  quack  of  a  pbyfician  will  loH 
you  of  a  mucilaginous  deco^ion,  to  fmooth  the  acid  par<« 
tides,  and  carry  off  the  acrimonious  matter  that  corrodes 
and  irritates  the  internal  coats  of  the  ftomach. 

5.  In  the  middle  regions  of  genius,  there  are  ohen  to 
be  found  thofe  who  reap  the  greateft  benefit  from  edaca^ 
tion  and  ftudy.  They  improve  their  powers  by  exercifet 
and  it  is  rurprifmg  to  think  what  advances  are  to  be  mads 
by  the  force  of  relolution  and  application.  '  .1  might  givd 
ypu  many  examples  of  this  in  the  annals  of  literature^ 
but  the  one  moft  fuited  to  our  purpofe  is,  that  D/mofthenes 
himfelf  is  faid  at  firft  to  have  labored  under  Umoft  infu* 
perable  difficulties :  it  is  faid  he  could  not  even  pronounce 
at  firft,  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  particularly 
the  letter  R,  the  firft  letter  of  his  art,  as  the  Critics  hzv^ 
ealled  it. 

Perfons  of  the  middle  degrees  of  capacity,  do  alfo,  pexv 
haps  generally,  fill  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  ftations 
in  human  life.  A  very  great  genius,  is  often  like  a  very 
fine  flower,  to  be  wondered  at,  but  of  little  fervice  either 
for  food  or  medicine.  A  very  great  genius  is  alfo  often 
accompanied  with  certain  irregularities,  fo  that  we  only 
confider  with  regret,  what  he  might  have  been,  if  the 
lively  Tallies  of  his  imagination  had  been  reined  in  a  little^ 
and  kept  under  the  dire£tion  of  fober  judgment. 

On  the  whole,  you  may  plainly  perceive  what  great  en. 
couragement  there  is  for  diligence  in  your  ftudies,  and 
be  perfuaded  to  attend  to  the  inftru£tions  to  be  given  you 
on  this  fubje£t  in  particular,  with  affiduity  and  care* 


LECTURE    11. 

IN  this,  which  as  the  former,  I  confider  as  a  preliminary 
difcourfe,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  fome  genend 
rules,  which  as  they  belong  equally  to  all  forts  of  writing, 
would  not  come  in  fo  properly  under  the  divifions  of  tbt 
fubjeft 
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r.  Study  snd  imitate  the  greateft  examples.  Get  tlie 
mod  approved  authors  for  compoGtion,  read  them  often 
and  with  care^  Imitation  is  what  commonly  give  us  our 
firftideas  upon  any  fubjeft.  It  is  by  example  that  am* 
billon  is  kindled,  and  youth  prompted  to  excel.  It  is  by 
remarks  upon  a£tual  prodoftions,  that  criticifm  itfelf  is 
formed.  Men  were  not  firft  taught  by  matters  to  fpeak^ 
either  in  oratory  or  poefy ;  but  they  firil  felt  the  impuUe^ 
and  did  as  they  could,  and  their  refle£tion  and  obfervation, 
by  making  the  comparifon,  found  out  what  was  beft» 
And  after  the  exiflence  of  precepts,  it  is  by  examples 
that  precepts  are  made  plain  and  intelligible.  An  ac« 
quaintance  with  authors,  will  alfo  be  the  beft  mean  of  dc* 
termining  what  is  your  own  turn  and  capacity,  for  yoa 
will  probably  moft  relifli  thofe  writers  and  that  manner^, 
that  you  are  beft  able  to  imitate. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  the  beft  authors  be  chofen,  ancient, 
and  modem.  A  controverfy  has  often  rifen  among  cri* 
tics  and  men  of  letters,  upon  the  preference  being  due  to 
ancient  or  modem  writers.  This  queftion  was  debated 
ex  profeflb,  in  the  laft  age,  and  fome  very  great  men  en* 
gaged  in  it.  The  famous  M.  Fenelon,  arch-bifiiop  of 
Cambray,  hsKs  written  a  treatife  upon  it,  called  the  Wars 
ofthePoeu;  and  Dean  Swift  wrote  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  the  books  in  St.  Jameses  library,  on  the  fame  fub- 
je6t.  I  reckon  it  is  wrong  to  be  opinionative  in  fuch  a 
controverfy,  and  very  eafy  to  pu(h  it  to  excefs  on  botl^ 
fides*  No  doubt  the  few  remains  of  remote  antiquity^ 
have  furvived  the  wrecks  of  time,  in  a  great  meafure  by 
their  excellence  itfelf,  and  therefore  will  always  be  con- 
fidered  as  ftandards.  And  as  they  are  chiefly  works  of 
imagination  that  have  been  fo  preferved,  and  true  tafte  is 
the  fame  in  all  ages,  they  muil  deferve  real  efteem,  and 
this  will  be  fomewhat  augmented,  by  the  veneration  felt 
for  their  antiquity  itfelf.  Homer  is  the  firft  and  great  pat- 
tern of  Ma*iting,  to  whom  the  higheft  commendations  have 
been  given  in  every  age.  Horace  fays,  Vos  exemplaria 
Greca  (meaning  chiefly  Homer)  no6luma  verfate  manut 
verfate  diuma ;  and  Mr.  Pope  fays^ 
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"  Be  Homer's  works  your  ftudy  and  delight, 
•*.Rcad  him  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night.** 

Now  the  beauties  of  Homer  we  are  eafily  capable  off 
perceiving,  though  p^baps  not  his  faults.  The  beauty 
of  a  diefcription,  the  force  of  ji  fimilitude,  we  can  plainly 
fee ;  but  whether  he  always  adhered  to  truth  and  nature, 
we  cannot  tell,  becaufe,  we  have  no  other  way  of  know- 
ing the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  times  but  from  what 
he  has  written. 

The  powers  of  mankind,  however,  are  certainly  the 
ftme  in  all  ages,  but  change  of  circumftances  may  create 
diverfity  in  the  appearance  and  produdlions  of  genius. 
Thefe  circumftances  tend  to  produqe  excellence  of  diflfer- 
ent  kinds.  The  boldnefs,  and  almoft  exqcffive  flights  of 
imagination  in  uncultivated  times,  give  way  to  beauties 
of  a  different  nature,  to  order,  judgment  and  precifion. 
A  mafterly  judgment  will  endeavor  to  underftand  the  rea- 
fons  on  both  fides.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  are 
great  and  excellent  patterns  to  form  upon  both  ancient 
^nd  modem.  And  it  is  very  proper  for  young  perfons 
to  read  authors,  after  they  have  heard  criticifms  and  re- 
marks m^ide  upon  them.  Thefe  criticifms  you  may  take 
at  firll  either  from  books  or  converfation.  IVy  if  you  can 
obferve  the  genius,  or  peculiar  and  chara£leriflic  turn  of 
an  author,  not  only  his  excellencies,  but  wherein  they  are 
peculiar  to  him,  and  difterent  from  thofe  of  others.  Cice- 
ro is  flowing,  fervent,  ornate — Somewhat  vain  and  ofteu- 
tatious,  but  mafterly  in  his  way.  Demofthenes  is  fimple^ 
clofe,  nervous,  rapid  and  irrefillible.  Livy  has  a  bewitch- 
ing knack  of  telling  a  ftory,  he  is  fo  expreflive  and  defcrip- 
tive,  that  one  cannot  help  being  pleafed  with  it,  even  af- 
ter feveral  times  reading. 

Salluft  excels  in  giving  charafters,  wh:ch  he  ftrikes  oflT 
in  fingle  epithets,  or  very  concife  remarks.  Tacitus  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  judicious  and  fagacious  obfervations 
on  human  lite  ;  and  Xenophon  is  fuperior  to  almoft  every 
author  in  dignity,  elegance,  and  fwcetnefs  in  the  narra- 
tion, 
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Of  modem  authors  in  our  own  language,  Mr.  Addi- 
fon  is  a  noble  pattern  of  elegance,  dignity  and  fimplicity. 
Swift  in  his  political  pieces,  writes  with  great  ftrength 
and  force,  and  is  perhaps  a  pattern  of  flile,  which  has 
fcarcely  been  exceeded  fince  his  time.  Hervey  in  his 
meditations  has  a  great  deal  of  very  lively  and  animated 
defcription,  but  it  is  fo  highly  ornamented,  that  it  is  fome* 
what  dangerous  in  the  imitation.  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his 
hidory,  has  as  juft  a  mixture  of  ftrength  and  elegance,  as 
any  other  author  I  know  in  the  Englifli  language.  I  can- 
not  help  here  cautioning  you  againll  one  modern  author 
of  fome  eminence,  Johnfon,  the  author  of  the  Rambler.  He 
is  fo  ftiflP  and  abftraftcd  in  his  manner,and  fuch  a  lover  of 
hard  words,  that  he  is  the  worft  pattern  for  young  perfons 
that  can  be  named. 

It  has  been  given  fometimes  as  a  rule,  to  form  one's 
felf  upon  a  particular  author,  who  may  be  mod  agreeable 
to  a  ftudent*8  tafle,  and  perhaps  congenial  (if  I  may 
fpeak  fo)  to  his  capacity.  It  is  pretty  common  to  fall 
into  this  without  defign,  by  a  natural  propenfity.  It  is 
faid  that  Demofthenes  wrote  over  the  hiftory  of  Thucy- 
dides  eight  times,  that  he  might  the  more  eiFe£tually 
form  himfelf  to  his  (lyle  and  manner.  I  cannot  fay  I 
would  recommend  this,  it  feems  to  be  too  much  honor  to 
give  to  any  one  perfon.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  idolatry 
of  any  kind.  A  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  many 
^uthors,  or  at  lead  a  confiderable  number  of  the  bed,  is 
certainly  far  preferable.  If  there  be  any  advantage  in 
particular  imitation  it  is  that  it  is  the  eafied  way  of  coming 
to  a  fixed  or  formed  dyle.  One  will  foon  run  into  an 
imitation  of  an  author  with  whom  he  is  much  converfant,* 
and  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admirer,  and  in  this  view, 
to  fome  perfons  of  moderate  capacity,  it  may  not  be  an 
improper  method.  But  perfons  of  real  and  original  ge- 
nius, diould  be  rather  above  fuch  a  praftice,  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly make  them  fall  ftiort  of  what  they  would  otherwife 
attain. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  particular  imitation  is  liable 
to  feveral  very  great  dangers,  (i)  It  leads  to  fervility  of 
imitatipn.    Such  perfon  often  may  be  faid  to  borrow  tha 
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piece,  inftead  of  imitating  the  pattern.  When  a  fervile 
imitation  is  perceived,  which  it  always  will  be,  it  -is  cer« 
fain  to  be  dcfpifed.  Even  a  manner  ever  fo  excellent,  if 
merely  a  copy,  brings  no  credit  to  a  fpeaker.  And  if  a 
writer  retail  the  very  fentiments  and  language  of  another, 
it  is  confidered  as  an  abfurdity.  (2)  Servile  imitation 
leads  to  copying  defeds.  There  niether  is,  nor  ever 
was  any  fpeaker  or  writer  free  from  ueFedls  or  blemifhes 
of  fome  kind.^  Yet  fervile  imitators  never  fail  to  copy 
the  defe£ts  as  well  as  beauties.  I  (bould  fuppofe  that  any 
one  who  made  Cicero  his  particular  model,  would  very 
probably  transfiife  a  proportion  of  his  vanity  and  ofienta*. 
tion,  and  probably  more  of  that  than  of  his  fire. 

But  of  all  forts  of  imitation  the  moil  dangerous  is  the 
imitation  of  living  fpeakers,  and  yet  to  this  young  fcho- 
lars  are  moft  prone,  fometimes  by  defign,  and  fome* 
times  quite  infenfibly.  It  is  attended  in  the  higheft  de« 
gree  with  the  difadvantage  of  copying  dcfefts.  In  living 
fpeakers,  there  are  not  only  peculiarities  of  flyle  and 
blemiihes  in  compofition  to  copy,  but  in  looks,  tone  and 
gedure.  It  is  a  matter  of  conflant  experience,  that  imi- 
tators  catch  the  blemi flies  eafieft,  and  retain  them  longed. 
And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  defefts,  when  they  are  natu- 
ral and  undefigned,  appear  very  inconfiderable ;  but  when 
they  are  copied  and  adopted  voluntarily,  we  cannot  help 
defpifing  the  folly  and.  abfurdity  of  one  that  judges  fo  ill. 
Further,  when  defefts  are  occafional  and  undefigned,  they 
are  generally  inconfiderable  ;  but  when  they  are  copied^ 
they  are  commonly  aggravated  and  over-charged,  and  fo 
appear  quite  monflrous.  This  muft  be  fo  ;  for  even  the 
very  bed  manner  looks  filly  in  the  imitator,  although  juft 
and  graceful  in  the  original. 

2.  An  excellent  general  rule  is  to  accuflom  yourfelvea 
early  and  much  to  compofition,  and  exercife  in  pronunci^ 
ation.  Pradlice  is  neceflary  in  order  to  learn  any  thing 
to  perfetlion.  There  is  foniething  to  be  learned  from 
praftice,  which  no  inftruftion  can  impart.  It  is  fo  in  eve- 
ry other  art  as  well  as  this — mathematics,  geometry  and 
in  navigation;  after  you  have  learned  the  theory  in  the  moft 
perfect  manner,  there  ifrfiUl  a  namelefs  fomcthing,  which 
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nothing  but  experience  can  beftow.  You  mull  not  wait 
till  you  are  mailers  of  the  rules  of  art  before  you  begin  to 
put  them  in  pra£lice.  Exercife  muft  go  hand  in  hand 
withinftruflion,  that  the  one  may  give  meaning,  force 
and  direction  to  the  other,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  (hould 
be  fond  of  entering  very  foon  upon  real  life,  but  that  you 
ihould  be  al&duous  in  preparatory  exercifes.  This  is  a  rule 
given  by  Giqero  in  his  book  I>e  Oratore,  which  he  rec« 
kons  of  great  importance — Scribendum  quam  plurimwn^ 
and  he  declares  it  to  have  been  his  own  pra£lice. 

Since  we  are  upon  private  exercifes  of  compofttion,  it 
may  perhaps  give  you  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  to 
mention  fome  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
feparately  tried.  It  may  be  tried  in  tranflation,  perhaps 
it  may  be  beft  to  try  it  firft  here.  Tranflation  will  accuf- 
tom  you  to  attend  to  the  various  idioms  of  language,  and 
to  underftand  the  genius  of  your  own  language :  for  when 
tranflatingyou  will  fpeedily  find  that  to  render  out  of  any 
one  language  into  another,  ad  verbum,  would  be  ver/ 
forry  comppGtion.  It  may  be  tried. alfo  in  narration* 
This  I  think  fliould  be  the  next  ftep  to  tranflation,  to  learn 
to  give  a  naked  account  of  fa£ts  with  fimplicity  and  pre* 
cifion.  This,  alfo,  though  certainly  in  itfelf  more  obvi« 
ous  and  eafier  than  fome  other  kinds,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  fo  eafy  as  fome  imagine*  Imitation  of  a  particu- 
lar paOage,  or  compofltion  of  fome  author,  by  writing 
upon  fomething  quite  fimilar,  may  perhaps  be  the  next  in 
order.  To  underlland  what  this  is,  you  need  only  look  in- 
to an  admirable  example  of  it  in  poetry,  Mr.  Pope's  imita- 
tion of  a  fatire  in  Horace,beginning  Qise  virtus  &  quanta, 
&c.  After  this  comes  defcription,  painting  fcencs,  or 
drawing  charafters.  Then  argumentation :  And,  laftly^ 
perfuafion.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
of  the  laudable  pradice  in  this  college  of  daily  orations,  if 
ihoy  were  chofen  with  more  judgment,  and  better  fuited 
to  the  performers.  Almoil  all  the  pieces  we  have  deliver^ 
cd  to  us  are  of  the  laft  or  higheft  kind,  warm  paiBonate  de- 
clamations.  It  is  no  wonder  that  fome  fhould  perform 
thefe  ill,  who  have  never  tried  the  plainer  manner  of  Am- 
ple Barration«    Suppofing  a  ftudent  to  have  tried  all  theie 
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ways  of  compoGtion  for  his  own  improvement,  would  liA 
not  be  by  that  means  feniible  in  what  way  he  is  mod  able, 
to  excel  ?  as  alfo  having  made  trial  of  them  feparatelyi. 
lie  is  more  able  to  vary  his  diction,  and  give  compafs  to 
fos  difcourfe  upon  a  general  fubjeft.  Thefe  are  like  an 
analyfis  or  fimple  divifion  of  compofition  ;  and  as  perfons 
read  bed  who  have  been  firft  taught  to  refolve  words  into 
lyllables,  and  fyllables  into  letters,  fo  the  eafieft  and  cpm- 
pleteft  way  of  any  to  compofition,  is  to  begin  it  in  this  or- 
der. 

In  fuch  exercifcs  let  me  by  all  means  recommend  to 
you,  early  to  acquire,  and  always  to  preferve  a  certain 
patience  and  refolution  of  mind,  which  will  enable  you 
to  apply  with  vigor,  not  only  for  a  time,  but  to  review 
and  corredt  your  pieces,  and  bring  them  to  fome  degree  of 
TCrfedion,  and  your  tafte  to  fome  degree  of  accuracy^ 
jTo  explain  this  a  little,  there  are  three  things  equally  cony 
trary  to  it,  and  perhaps  equally  prejudicial,  (i.)  Mere 
weaknefs  and  want  of  courage,  which  finding  one  attempt 
unfLiccefsful,  will  hardly  be  brought  to  make  another* 
When  a  young  perfon  firft  goes  to  exercife  himfelf  in  com- 
pofition, he  finds  the  thing  fo  uncouth  and  diflicult,  that 
he  is  apt  to  confider  it  as  altogether  impoflible.  (2.)  There 
is  a  fault  contrary  to  this,  a  vanity  of  mind,  which  is  fo 
pleafed  with  any  thing  it  does,  as  neither  to  fee  its  own 
faults,  nor  be  willing  to  hear  them.  There  are  fome  who* 
from  the  beginning  of  life,  think  it  a  great  pity  that  any 
of  their  productions  fhould  be  blotted  or  erafcd.  It  is  not 
to  be  fuppofcd  that  they  will  make  great  progrefs  in  know* 
ledge  or  tafte,  (3.)  There  is  another  fort,  perhaps  dif- 
tindt  from  both,  who  are  of  a  loofe,  defultory  difpofition, . 
fo  unllaid  that  they  cannot  fpend  long  enough  time  upon  - 
any  thing  to  do  it  well,  or  fometimes  even  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclufion.  They  will  begin  an  effay  upon  a  fubjedt,  but  . 
are  prefently  out  of  conceit  with  it,  and  therefore  will  do  it 
very  carelefsly,  or  before  it  is  finiflied,  mult  away  to  ano*.  • 
thcr,  which  llruck  their  fancy  more  lately. 

That  ftcady  application  which  I   have  recommended  . 
fome  of  the  ancients  were  very  remarkable  for.     Some  of 
them  indeed  feemed  to  carry  it  to  an  cxccfs.     They  would 
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frtnietirties  fpehd  as  much  time  in  polilKihg  an  epigranf, 
or  little  trifling  panegyric,  as  might  have  been  fumcient 
for  the  prodiitlion  of  a  work  of  cxtenfive  utility.  HoMr- 
ever,  this  is  not  the  mod  common  error ;  running  over 
a  great  deal  in  a  fuperficial  way  is  the  bane  of  compbfition^ 
Horace,  with  his  ufiial  elegance,  ridicules  this  difpofitioii^ 
Wlien  he  fays,  Dctur  nobis  iocuSj  &c.  and  fomewhere 
tlk  he  brings  in  a  vain-glorious  poet,  boafting  how  manj^ 
verfes  he  had  made,  dr  could  make^  while  Handing  upod 
one  foot*  * 
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IN  this  difcourfe  I  intcrtid  to  finifli  what  I  t3e^n  !il  ttM 
laft,  viz.  laying  down  foirie  general  rules  to  form  thci 
taffe  and  direft  the  conduct  of  a  ftudent; 
*  3.  Be  careful  to  acquaint  yourfelves  welt;  arid  to  be  ai 
perfeft  as  poffible  in  the  branches  that  are  fubordinate  td 
the  ftudy  of  eloquence^  Thefe,  becaufe  they  ought  to  be 
learned  in  the  earlieft  fiages,  if  they  are  then  negle£tedi 
fome  are  unwilling  dr  aftiamed  to  go  back  to  them.  What 
I  have  here  in  view  chiefly,  are  the  gramnur,  orlhognii^ 
phy,  and  pun6toation  of  the  Englifh  language.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  orators  of  confiderable  name,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  far  from  being  accurate  in  point 
of  grammar.  This  is  evidently  a  very  gfeat  blemifh.  Per^ 
haps  it  may  be  occafioned  in  fome  meafure  by  the  Englifh 
feldom  or  never  being  taught  grammatically  to  children^ 
But  thofe  who  have  learned  the  principles  df  grammar,  iri 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ihould  be  more  ready  to 
attend  to  it.  I  am  fenfible  that  the  grammar  of  every  Ian. 
guage  is  ultimately  fixed  by  cuftom ;  with  regard  to 
which,  Horace  fays,  Qnem  peneft  arbitrium  eft^  &c.  But 
even  here  we  mufl  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  fentimenti 
It  is  not  the  cuflom  of  the  vulgar  that  eftablifhes  either  the 
grammar  or  pronunciation  of  any  language,  but  that 
which  is  received  and  eilablifhed  by  the  bed  writctlh  You 

Vol.  in,  3  0. 
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will  Tay,  liow  d^  thefe  ^vritera  determine  themfelves  ?  Ate 
::]iot  they  alfo  guided  by  pra£kice  ?  They  are  in  a  great  inM» 
ijiure,  and  it  is  generally  faid,  that  the  praflice  of  the  capi- 
4al  of  anation,  or  of  the  court  in  that  capital,  fettles  th^ 
iprammar.  This  muft  in  fubftance  be  agreed  to,  yet  judgi^ 
BQCnt  and  analogy  will  frequently  fugged  improvementa^ 
ind  introduce  a  good,  or  aboliih  an  ill  cufiom.  You  muft 
WXfuppofe,  that  all  the  phrafes  of  the  vulgar  in  London* 
fit  therefore  agreeable  to  the  grammar  of  the  Engliih,  or 
iBven  that  at  court,  all  the  nobility,  male  and  female,  fpeak 
with  perfe£t  propriety.  It  is  in  the  lafl  refort,  the  men 
of  literature,  particularly  the  authors,  who  taking  cuftom 
as  a  general  rule,  give  it  all  the  direftion  they  can,  by 
Iheir  reafoning  and  example. 

To  make  you  underftand  this  by  fome  inftances,  you  fee 
jMEr.  Addifon,  Dean  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope,  have  endeavored 
to  attend  to  the  genius  of  the  Englifli  language,  to  fhow 
where  it  was  harfii  and  unpolifhed,  and  where  improprie« 
lies  might  be  corre£tcd,  and  they  have  fucceeded  in  a  great 
meafure.  It  was  obferved  by  all  thofe  great  men,  thai 
the  Englifli,  and  all  the  northern  languages  are  harih,  by 
the  numbers  of  confonants  meeting  without  intervening 
vowels,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  great  barbarifm  to  ftrike  out 
Kbe  vowels  that  we  have,  as  in  thefe  words,  don't,  can% 
didn't,  wouldn't,  Ihouldn't,  rebuk'd,  drudg'd,  fledg'A 
Several  of  thefe  words  may  yet  be  heard  in  fome  places^ 
and  I  have  even  feen  them  in  print  in  America ;  but  no 
£ood  fpeaker  or  tolerable  writer  would  ufe  them  in  Great 
Britain.  I  give  another  example  when  the  fenfe  and  ana-< 
}o^  of  the  word  fuggeils  the  improvement.  Averfe  and 
averfion,  were  often  formerly  ufed  with  to  or  at :  he  it 
Fery  averfe  to  it ;  he  has  a  great  averfion  at  it.  But  as^ 
averfe  properly  fighifies  turned  away,  it  feems  an  evident 
improvement,  to  lay  averfe  from.  What  I  mean  by  this 
ol)fervation,  is  to  turn  your  attention  to  fuch  remarks*^ 
when  you  meet  with  them  in  reading  or  converfation. 
;  I  will  make  an  obfervation  or  two  more.  It  is  of  fome 
importance  to  attend  to  the  ufe  of  words,  nearly  related^' 
€>r  in  foipe  degree  fynonymous.  It  is  not  uncommon  t# 
hear  people  fay  a  man  is  incident  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing-— 


The  evil  is  incident  to  the  perfon-^e  peifon  liaUe  to  Hat 
evil,  or  fubjeft  to  it :  this  may  be  feen  by  the  orighnl 
meaning  of  the  word,  of  Latin  derivation,  and  lignifiestti 
611  upon.  The  woni  notify^  is  often  ufed  wrong,  parti- 
cularly in  America :  they  fpeak  of  notifying  the  publii^ 
that  is  to  fay,  making  known  the  public— Inftead  of  thtt^ 
we  fliould  fay  notify  any  thing,  (or  make  it  known)  to  tte 
pqblic.  You  advertife  a  perfon,  or  inform  him  of  a  tbing^-^ 
acquaint  him  with  it.  The  verb  consist^  in  £ngli(h,  fait 
two  diftin£t  meanings,  and  two  conflruflions :  when  It 
fignifies  to  agree  or  correfpond,  it  is  joined  to  with,  k 
confills  wiib  my  knowledge.  When  it  fignifies  to  cons* 
pefe  or  make  up  a  total,  it  is  conftru£ted  either  with  in  or 
of;  as  his  eftateconfifts  of,  or  in  houfes,  lands,  Sic.  Tiit 
and  iikiij  and  these  and  those,  when  together  in  a  fen« 
tence,  are  ufed  with  di(Kn£tion ;  this  and  these  for  tlw 
neareft,  and  that  and  those,  for  the  moil  remote  antece- 
dent ;  but  otherwife,  these  and  those  arie  ufed  indifcrimU 
nately,  but  those  more  frequently — as  those  authors  Vfhi 
are  of  different  opinions. 

In  all  matters  doubtful,  you  ought  to  obferve  how  the 
current  of  good  authors  go.  So  iar  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  collc£live  words  in  £ngli(h,  are  indifierently  cM- 
firu£ted  either  with  a  verb  Angular  or  plural,  as  number^ 
multitude,  part— a  great  number  were  prefent,  or  was  pro^ 
fent,  though  I  fliould  prefer  the  laft.— 

As  to  orthography,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  moment,  not  but 
that  a  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  though  be  carniot 
fpell ;  but  becaufe  a  public  fpeaker  muft  be  always  in  fomb 
degree,  converfant  in  public  life,  and  then  bad  fpelKng  is 
exceedingly  reproachful.  It  is  not  only  neceflary  to  uti« 
derftand  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  the  orthography  of  our  owtt 
language,  but  a  fchoiar  and  critic,  I  think,  fliould  be  aUft 
to  obferve  the  variations  that  have  been  made  in  fpelUng 
firom  time  to  time.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago» 
an  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  fpelling  of  the  Englifli 
language  very  confiderably,  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
way  of  pronouncing,  but  it  did  not  fucceed,  being  oMtt* 
fed  by  feme  of  the  grcateft  eminence,  as  likely  to  dcwof 
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Qp  hkle  the  etymology  of  words.  There  have  fome  fin^ 
alterations  obtained  a  good  deal  in  my  remembrance,  fudi 
as  taking  away  the  final  k  in  -  public,  ecclefjaftic,  &cc% 
.There  is  alfo  juft  now,  an  attempt  making  to  change  the 
fpelling  of  feveral  words— rl  have  feen  an  example  of  it  in 
a  very  late  edition  of  Middleton^s  life  of  Cicero  ;  fuch  zs 
reVele,  repete,  explane — honor,  favor,  candor,  &c.  this 
.feems  upon  the  principle  of  hrii\ging  words  nearer  to  their 
Latin  derivation. 

'  Pun£luation  is  a  thing  that  a  fcholar  fhould  drive  to 

underftand  a  little ;  though  there  are  few  gentlemen  or 

fcholars  who  ufe  it  much,  either  in  letters  or  in  their  com. 

.pofition.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  too 

.formal,  and  unneceflary  to  ufe  it  in  writing  letters,  except 

.^  full  ftop.     It  is  always  the  bed  language  that  has  leaft 

.need  of  points  to  be  underdood.  Points  are,  I  believe,  a  mo- 

.4ern  invention,  fubfequent  to  the  invention  of  printing  & 

very  ufeful  however,  in  teaching  young  perfons  to  resid 

with  proper  paufes.     Another  reafon  why  points  are  little 

ufed  in  private  writing,  is,  that  fuch  papers  as  are  fent  to 

the  prefs,  (in  Britain)  do  not  need  them,  the  printers  them. 

felves  underilanding  that  matter  at  lead  as  well,    if  not 

better  than  any  writer, 

4.  It  is  z,  good  rule,  to  obferve  early,  and  dudy  to 
guard  s^aind  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  blemiflies  in 
writing  and  fpeaking,  which  are  fallen  into  by  defign  or 
^cklent,  and  continued  by  habit.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
any  perfon,  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  obferve  and  rededt,  to 
difcover  thefe  in  others,  and  as  he  will  perceive  the  abfur- 
dity  clearly  in  them,  let  him  be  very  careful  to  fii\d  out 
whether  there  is  not  fomething  of  the  ianie  kind  in  him. 
ielf.  That  you  may  underdand  what  I  meai>,  X  will  men- 
tion  fome  particulars. 

I.  Peculiar  p/jrcises.'^rSui^h  as  have  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  jud  and  decent  and  proper,  when  ufed  once^ 
or  now  and  then  ;  but  when  a  ipcaker  falls  fo  into  any  of 
them,  that  the  praflice  is  known  for  his  own,  and  he  is 
^Liiown  by  it,  they  become  unf|)eakal)ly  ridiculous.  It  is 
vcr^  did^cuU  to  avoid  foni)ething  gf  tliis  kind ;  there  are 
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few»  if  any,  but  in  common  difcourfci  ufe  fome  phraios 
inore  than  others.  A  cautious  perfon,  as  foon  a3  he  per- 
ceives a  habit  of  ufing  any  one  coming  upon  him^will  eo* 
<leavor  to  alter  or  avoid  it.  Even  tlie  greateft  men  art 
not  wholly  free  from  this  defeat.  It  is  obferved  of  Cice^ 
ro,  that  esse  videatur  occurs  in  almoil  every  three  or  four 
fentences,  be  the  fubje£t  what  it  will.  I  knew  a  preacher 
that  ufed  the  word  sedate^  fo  very  frequently,  that  he  was 
called  generally  where  he  was  known,  by  the  name  of 
the  sedate  preacher.  I  fay  the  fame  thing  of  particular 
motions  and  geftures^  which  if  they  be  in  any  degree  oi^t 
of  the  way,  are  a  great  blemifh  in  a  fpeaker :  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  thefe,  are  commonly  at  fird,  taken 
up  as  graces,  and  retained  fo  long  in  that  view,  that  xhffj 
acquire  an  irrefiftibie  power  from  habit. 

2.  Another  blemilh  of  this  kind,  is  ufmg  improper 
epithets.  This  is  very  common :  fome,  efpecially  young 
perfons,  are  apt  to  think  a  dilcourfe  lean  and  poor,  unlefs 
there  be  a  great  number  of  epithets  ;  and  as  they  will  let 
no  fubllantive  go  without  an  adje£tive,  it  is  a  great  chance 
that  fome  of  them  are  improper :  they  cannot  fay  the  flcy, 
without  the  azure  Iky,  or  the  lofty  Iky,  or  the  wide  ex- 
panded (ky ;  and  though  all  thefe  epithets  may  belong  to 
the  iky,  they  may  not  be  equally  proper  in  the  place 
where  they  are  introduced.  A  certain  gentleman  of  00 
mean  rank  in  Great  Britain,  in  drawing  an  addrefs  from 
a  borough  to  his  majefty,  on  the  peace,  told  him,  that  the 
terror  of  his  arms  had  fpread  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  oC 
the  terraqueous  globe  :  now,  though  it  be  certainly  true 
that  the  globe  is  terraqueous,  it  was  exceedingly  ridiculous 
to  tell  tlie  king  fo  ;  it  looked  as  if  his  majefty  were  a  boy, 
and  the  borough  magiUrates  were  teaching  him  ;  or  they 
themfelves  were  boys,  ^ho  had  juft  learned  the  fird  lelTon 
in  geography,  that  the  globe  confifts  of  land  and  water, 
and  therefore  were  defirous  of  letting  it  be  known  that 
they  were  fo  far  advanced. 

3.  Another  vifible  blemifii  is  a  multitude  of  unneceOary 
words  of  any  kind,  particularly  the  vain  repetition  of  fyno- 
nymous  phrafes.  Some  do  not  think  their  fentences  full 
and  round  tnough,^  without  a  number  of  thefe  phrafcs.  But 
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though /it  be  true,  that  there  is  a  fulnefs  of  a  Jentenee  and 
the  claufes  of  a  fent^nce  which  Is  neceilkiy  to  pleafe  th^ 
ear,  yet  it  is  but  an  ill  way  to  make  up  the  mape  with  wbat - 
is  without  fenfe  or  force.     The  mod  common  of  this  kincl 
are  the  double  epithets,  which  men  are  led  into  by  Ihe  in- 
troc]u£tion  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  into 
the£ngli(h  language.     Thefe  words  differing  in  ibund« 
are  often  coupled  together,  as  if  different  in  meaning  al« 
fo— As  happinefs  and  felicity, — fruition  and  enjoyment,—.. 
greatnefs  and  magnificence, — eafe  and  facility, — ^way  and 
manner, — end  and  conclufion, — fmali  and   minute,--*, 
bountiful  and  liberal,  Sec.     Sometimes  from  yoor  lofty 
fpeakers,  we  hear  a  whole  firing  of  words,  of  fo  little  dif- 
ference in  meaning,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  perceive  • 
it.     Thus  I  have  lately  heard,  **  This  grand,  capital,  itn- 
^^  portant,  and  fundamental  truth." — ^All  proper  epithettp 
and  thou^  any  one  of  them  would  have  made  the  di& 
courfe  nervous,  as  well  as  jufl,  by  the  addition  of  them  all^ 
it  becomes  fwcUed  and  filly.* 

*  List  of  synonymous  terms  frequently  to  be  met  v>itb. 


Speakers  and  writers. 
Motives  and  arguments, 
Benefit  and  advantage, 
Small  and  minute. 
Bountiful  and  liberal, 
Right  and  title, 
Order  and  method, 
Sharp  and  acute. 
Pain  and  anguilh. 
Moment  and  importance, 
Delight  and  fatisfaflion, 
Joy  and  pleafure. 
Profit  and  advantage, 
Refolution  and  purpofe, 
Juftice  and  equity. 
Truth  and  fincerity, 
Wealth  and  riches. 
Penury  and  want. 


Worth  and  value, 
Lafling  and  abiding, 
Command  and  order, 
Order  and  appoint. 
Sin  and  Guilt, 
Cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity, 
Greatnefs  and  magnificence, 
Joy  and  delight, 
Fruition  and  enjoyment, 
Juft  and  righteous. 
End  and  defign. 
Open  and  explain, 
Lafting  and  durable. 
Clear  and  manifeft, 
Marks  and  figns, 
Plain  and  perfpicuous, 
Eafe  and  facility, 
End  and  conplufion, 
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4,  Vulgarifms*  I  have  been  furprifed  to  fee  fome 
peifons  of  education  and  charadler,  introduce  the  niere 
vulgarifins  of  difcourfe  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  fuch 
as  I  an't  I  can't,  I  Iban^t.  An  author  who  entitles  his 
bookLexii^anes,  and  has  very  fuccefsfully  expofed  John- 
ion's  long  and  hard  words,  let  flip  a  vulgarifm  into  his 
own  difcourfe,  for  which  he  was  feverely  handled  by  the 
reviewers.  Between  you  and  L  I  there  is  a  governed 
cafe,  and  if  it  were  to  be  ufed,  it  flioukl  be,  between  you 
and  me.  But  the  truth  is,  the  phraie  is  altogether  a  vul- 
garifm, and  therefore  not  to  be  ufed,  except  in  particular 
cifcumftances,  defcribing  fiimiliarchat.  There  arealfo 
certain  cant  phrafes  which  come  into  repute  or  ufe  in  the 
courfe  and  the  changes  of  fafliion. 

Thefe  have  been  fufficiently  expofed  by  Swift  and  Ad- 
difon,  and 'therefore  I  (hall  fay  nothing  at  all  further  on 
them,  at  prefent,  as  an  opportunity  will  afterwards  occur 
of  mentioning  them  to  advantage. 

5.  The  fifth  and  lad  general  rule  I  fhall  juft  mention 
is,  to  follow  nature.  This  is  a  rule  often  given^ 
and  greatly  infifted  on  by  the  ancients.     Every  body  has 


Odious  and  hateful 
Poor  and  indigent. 
Order  and  regularity 
Rules  and  regulations, 
Caufes  and  reafous, 
y feftjl  and  profitable. 
Amiable  and  lovely 
Wife  and  prudent, 


A  final  ifiue. 
Motives  and  reafons, 
Diminifhed  and  leflened, 
Excellence  and  perfeftion. 
Benevolence  and  goodwill, 
Demonftrate  and  prove, 
Cover  and  conceal, 
Foolifli  and  unwife. 


Terms  and  Phrases  to  be  noted  for  remarks. 

Happifying, — fufceptive, — fellow-country.man — feli- 
citos — to  be  found  in  the  Monitor. 

**  Unfexed  thy  mind"  in  a  poem, 

•*  Senfibilitics,'*  Aikin's  Magazine^Oft.  vol.  i.  468—^. 

**  Thele  commendations  will  not  I  am  perfuaded  make 
you  vain  and  coxcomica/. 

Knickknackically)  fimpltfy^domefticatc,  puhpitically. 
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heard  of  it,  nay,  fometimcs  thofe  who  havfc  hot  tieatd  rf 
it,  will  fpeak  as  if  they  had,  and  fay,  "  This  was  quite  nsi 
tural.  This  was  altogether  unnatural.**  But  it  is  fome& 
tirhat  diflScult  to  underftand.  Nature  feems  in  this  rute 
to  be  oppofed  to  art.  Is  followin;^  natuhr,  then,  to  do  ad 
untaught  perfons  generally  do  ?  Will  the  mbft  ignorant 
perfoDS  make  the  mod  plain  and  the  beft  conne^ed  dif- 
courfe  ?  Will  they  tell  allory  with  the  rooft  genuine  fim- 
plicity,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  perfpicuity  ?  We  find  it 
is  quite  otherwife.  Perhaps  it  would  be  beft  to  fey  it  is 
following  truth,  or  following  that  which  is  caficft  and 
plaineft,  and  probably  would  be  followed  by  all,  but  fo* 
aBe£latron.  * 

On  this  fubjeft  I  Can  think  of  nothing  fo  gt)od  ai  M 
fay,  realise  and  fuppofe  you  fai^^  the  thing  you  would 
defcribe,  and  put  yourfelf  in  the  very  ftate  of  him  whofe' 
fentiments  you  would  fpeak.  Clear  conceptions  make 
diftinft  cxpreffions,  and  reality  is  a  great  affifiant  to  in* 
vention.  If  you  were  bid  to  ftudy  a  fubjedt  abftraClly, 
it  would  be  with  great  difficulty  that  things  proper  and 
fuitable  to  it  would  come  into  your  mind.  But  if  you^ 
yourfelf  were  in  the  fituation  that  is  to  be  fuppofed, 
the  fentiments  pertinent  to  it  would  croud  upon  you  im-. 
mediately.  Let  me  try  to  make  this  familiar  by  an  ex- 
ample, fuppofe  I  were  to  alk  any  of  you  juft  now,  what 
are  the  circumftances  that  aggravate  fin,  or  make  it  more 
heinous,  and  deferving  of  fevere  punifhment  :  it  is  highly 
probable  he  would  either  be  at  a  lofs  altogether,  or  atleaft 
would  omit  many  of  them.  But  if  any  of  you  had  re- 
ceived an  injury  from  another,  in  explaining  of  it,  he 
would  not  fail  to  come  over  them  every  one.  He  would 
fay  it  was  unprovoked. — If  he  had  done  him  fervice,  he 
would  not  fail  lo  upbraid  him  with  it,  and  nothing  would 
be  forgotten  between  the  two,  that  could  aggravate  the  ^ 
crime. 

Sappofing  the  reality  of  every  thing,  alfo,  ferves  par. 
ticularly  to  deliver  a  fpeaker  from  affected  ornaments, 
and  every  thing  in  language  or  carriage  that  is  impro- 
per. If  you  were  pleading  the  caufe  of  one  accufed  of 
a  capital  crime,  it  would  be  beft  to  fuppofe  that  you  your- 


fetf  were  the  accufed  perfon,  and  that  you  were  fpeaUing 
for  your  own  life.  This  would  give  an  earnellnefs  ^ 
fpirit,  andajullnefsand  correftnefs  to  the  manner,  jnfi^ 
nitely  diftant  from  that  theatrical  pomp,  which  is  fo 
properly  faid  to  be  a  departure  from  the  fimplicity  of  na« 
tore. 


LECTURE  IV. 

HAVING  given  you  fomc  preliminary  difcourfcs  on 
fuch  points  as  I  thought  would  fervc  to  prepare  you 
for  what  might  be  afterwards  faid,  I  proceed  to  treat,  the 
fubjeA  more  methodically  and  more  fully.  There  ara 
various  ways  pf  dividing  the  fubje£t,  which  yet  may  each 
of  them  be  faid  to  take  in  the  whole,  in  one  way  or  other. 
Several  of  thefe  mud  be  combined  togeUier }  as  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  view  a  building  only  from  one  ftation.  If 
you  woujd  underftand  it  thoroughly!  you  muft  view  it 
from  different  ftations,  and  even  take  it  in  profile,  and 
learn  not  only  its  outward  appearance,  but  its  inward 
firuflure.  The  method  I  have  refolved  to  follow,  and 
which  feems  to  me  as  complete  as  any  I  could  fall  ypon^ 
is  this— • 

I.  To  treat  of  language  in  general,  its  qualities,  and 
powers — eloquent  fpeech — ^and  its  hiftory  and  pra£^ice 
as  an  art. 

II.  To  confider  oratory  as  divided  into  its  three  great 
kinds,  the  fublime^^fimple — and  mixed, — their  charac-* 
ters — their  diftinClions — their  beauties — and  their  ufes. 

III.  1^0  confider  it  as  divided  into  its  conftituent  parts, 
invention,  difpofition,  fiile,  pronunciation  and  gefture. 

IV.  To  confider  it  as  its  objedt  is  different  information, 
demonilration,  perfuafion,  entertainment. 

V.  As  its  fubje£t  is  different.  The*  pulpit,  the  bar,  and 
the  fenate,  or  any  deliberative  affemb^}^ 

.VI.  To  confider  the  flrudture  and  parts  of  a  particular 
difcourfe,  their  order,  conne:cion,  propintion  and  ends. 
Vol.  III.  .  3  R 
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'  VIL'  Recapitulation,  and  an  inquirytntothe  principkt 
of  tafie,  or  of  beauty  and  gracefulnefs,  as  applicable  nol 
only  to  oratory^  but  to  all  the  other  (commonly  called)  tho 
fine  arts.  * 

In  the  firft  place  then,  I  am  to  treat  of  language  in  .ge* 
neral,  its  qualities  and  powers— eloquent  fpeech— and  its 
hiftory  and  praftice  as  an  art. 

-  Language  is  what  in  a  great  meafure  diftinguifiies 
man  fiom  the  inferior  creatures.  Not  but  that  almoft 
all  animals  have  certain  founds  by  which  they  can  com^ 
municate  fomething  to  one  another.  But  thefe  founds  are 
evidently  only  fimple,  and  fometimes  (ingle  exertions, 
differing  in  one  creature  from  another,  according  to  the 
diflferent  conformation  of  their  organs.  Articulate  fpeech 
has  a  hx  greater  compafs,  and  is  able  to  exprefs  not 
only  a  vaft  multitude  of  complex,  as  well  as  fimple  ideas? 
{lerhaps  we  may  even  fay  that  articulate  fpeech  is  littte 
kfs  extenfive  than  thought  itfelf,  there  being  hardly  any 
idea  that  can  be  formed  but  it  may  be  exprefled,  and  l^ 
that  means  communicated.  In  this  there  is  a  wide  and 
manifeft  diftinQion  between  the  rational  and  irrational 
creatures. 

Articulate  language  is  intended  to  communicate  our 
fentiments  one  to  anothei*.  This  may  be  conCdered  as 
fully  explained,  by  faying  it  includes  information  and 
perfuafion.  A  conception  in  my  mind,  when  fpoken,  its 
excellence  confifls  in  making  another  perceive  what  I 
perceive,  and  feel  towards  it  as  I  feel.  They  may  be  af- 
terwards  amplified  and  extended  ;  but  thefe  two^  particu- 
lars fhew  the  true  original  purpofe  of  fpeech.  Eloquence 
is  commonly  called  the  art  of  perfuafion,  but  the  other 
muft  be  taken  in.  We  muft  inform  before  we  can  per* 
fuade,or  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  perfuafion  without 
information,  it  is  only  a  blind  impulfe. 

Articulate  fpeech  is  reprefenting  our  ideas  by  arbitrary 
founds.  That  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  real  or  natural  con- 
nexion between  the  found  and  fignification,  but  what  is  the 
efFe£t  of  compa£t  and  ufe.  In  this  articulate  fpeech  is 
difiinguiihed  fiom  figns  or  natural  founds,  as  alphabetical 
writing  (of  which  more  afterwards)  is  diftingvAfiied  from 
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hieroglyphtcal.  Natural  founds  may  figniry  joy,  fear,  an- 
ger, but  language  in  general  has  no  fucb  natund  conneju 
ion  with  its  meaning.  The  words  fun  and  moon  might 
have  had  different  meanings,  and  ferved  the  fame  pur« 
pofe»  The  word  beitb  in  Hebrew,  <nkqs  in  Greek, 
damus  in  Latin,  maitan  in  French,  and  boose  in  EngHfli^ 
though  all  of  them  different,  are  equally  proper  for  fig^ 
nifying  the  fame  thing,  when  once  they  are  fixed  by  the 
catlom  of  the  feveral  nations.  Some  have  attempted  to 
reduce  the  original  words  of  a  fuppo&d  original  language 
and  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  a  natural  refem^ 
blance  of  the  things  to  be  fignified  ;  but  their  attempts 
have  been  firuitlefs  and  ridiculous.  It  was  in  ancidnt  times 
a  pretty  general  imagination,  that  there  was  a  certain  lan- 
guage that  was  original  and  natural  to  man ;  that  thit 
was  the  firft  language  in  ufe ;  and  that  if  men  were  not 
taught  another  language  by  example,  they  would  all  fpeak 
diis  language.  But  experience,  after  trial  had  been  madfe 
by  fevenil  curious  peribns,  fliowed  this  imagination  to  b& 
vain ;  for  thofe  who  were  brought  up  without  any  com» 
municadon  with  men,  were  always  dumb,  and  fpoke 
none  at  all,  except  fometimes  imitating  the  natural  founds 
of  fome  beafts  or  biirds  which  they  might  occafionally 
hear.  Herodotus's  (lory  is  either  a  fable,  or  it  proves  no- 
thing, of  a  king  of  Egypt  having  two  children  nouriflied 
by  goats,  and  pronouncing  the  word  Bee,  or  Beecos, 
which  they  iaid  fignified  bread  in  the  Phrygian  language. 
This  was  a  thing  merely  accidental,  if  true ;  yet  at  any 
rate  of  very  doubtful  authority.  -j 

The  words  in  articulate  fpeech  therefore  are  arbitrary^ 
nor  is  there  any  poffibility  of  their  being  otherwife ;  for 
words  are  only  founds,  and  though  it  is  poffible  in  fome 
few  particulars  to  fix  upon  words  with  a  natural  relation, 
as  for  example,  perhaps  the  names  of  animals  might  fome- 
times be  given  them  with  fome  refemblance  of  found  to 
tlie  natural  founds  which  thefe  animals  utter,  yet  even 
this  with  difadvantages,  as  any  body  may  perceive,  by  try- 
ing to  make  a  word  that  (hall  refemUe  the  neighing  of 
a  horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  bull,  &c.  But  as  to  all  inani** 
mate  viiibic  objc^s^  it  is  impoffiblc  to  .reprefeitt  them 
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by  found ;  light  and  found,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  beingljii^ 
tally  different  in  kind.  I  can  recolIe£t  nothing  that  makM 
any  difficulty  in  this  matter^  unlefs  that  fome  may  fay, 
how  then  do  you  find  place  for  that  particular  beauty  of 
poetry  and  other  defcriptions,  in  making  the  found  anecho 
to  the  fenie  ?  But  this  is  eaiily  refolved.  In  fome  cafes 
the  paillons  give  a  modulation  to  found,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fyllables,  and  eafe  or  difficulty  of  pronounc- 
ing them,  there  may  be  a  refemblance  to  ilownefs  and  la- 
bor, or  th^ir  oppofites  or  both.  As  in  the^  famous  pafiagQ 
of  Homer  Ton  men  Tissipbon ;  or  in  Mr.  Pope,  who  ex- 
omplifies  the  rule  in  giving  it. 

**  'Tis  not  enough,  no  harihnefs  gives  offisnce,**  &c. 
If  words  are  arbitrary,  it  may  be  aiked  how  language 
came  firft  into  ufe  ?  in  which  the  opinions  are  various, 
but  the  controverfy  is  not  of  any  great  moment.  Sone 
think  it  was  in  the  fame  way  as  other  creatures  exert 
their  natural  powers,  that  man  by  pra£lice,  gradually 
came  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  fettled  the  meaning  of 
words  by  cuRom.^  Others  think  that  this  would  either 
never  have  happened,  or  liave  taken  a  very  long  time,and 
fuppofe  that  their  Maker  taught  them  at  leall  fome  de- 
gree of  praftice,  which  fhould  open  the  way  to  a  more 
extenfive  ufe  of  the  faculty.  And  the  confideration  that 
Ibunds  in  language  are  arbitrary,  in  ibme  degree  favors 
^his  fuppofition,  becaufe  it  may  be  obferved  that  as  man* 
kind  are  capable  by  inftruftion  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
multifarious  improvement,  fo  without  inilrufilion  they 
are  capable  of  doing  lead.  A  human  infant  when  firll 
brought  forth,  is  more  helplefs  and  longer  helplefs  than 
any  other  animal  that  we  know.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  of 
much  importance  to  form  a  determinate  opinion  of  this 
queftion.  It  occurs  in  the  very  fame  way  again,  and 
may  be  reafoned  upon  the  fame  principles,  whether  al- 
phabetical writing  was  an  invention  and  difcovery  of 
man,  or  revealed  by  God.  Thofe  who  hold  the  laft  opi- 
nion obferve  that  hieroglyphic  writing,  or  writing  by  figns 
or  pictures,  was  before  alphabetical,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment of  hieroglyphics  does  not  lead  to,  but  from  alpha- 
betical writing.     That  the  one  confifts  of  natural  em- 
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Uems,  and  vlfible  figns  of  fentiinent8»  and  the  other  of 
arbitrary  or  artificial  figna  for  fimple  founds,  fo  that  the 
more  complex  you  make  the  hieroglyphic,  you  differ  the 
more  from  the  alphabet.  It  feems  probable  that  tliis,  and 
indeed  the  radical  principles  of  all  great  difcoveries,  were 
brought  out  by  accident,  that  is  to  fay,  by  Providence*^ 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  God  gave  to  our  firft  parents 
who  were  found  in  a  (late  of  full  growth,  all  the  inftrue- 
tion  necelFary  for  proceeding  ,upon,  and  exercifing  the 
faculty  of  fpeech,  the  length  tliat  was  necefiary  for  the 
purpofes  of  human  life.  It  is  alfo  probable  from  the  ana- 
logy of  Providence,  that  he  left  as  much  to  the  exercife  of 
the  human  powers  as  experience  and  application  could 
conveniently  fupply. 

I  will  not  enter  much  into  the  formation  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  language  in  general.  It  is  formed  by  a  certain 
number  of  jimple  founds  which  when  varioufly  combined, 
produce  that  variety  of  words  which  though .  certainly 
not  (lri£lly  infinite,  yet  have  been  hitherto  inexhaufted 
by  all  the  languages  in  the  world.  The  letters  are  divid- 
ed into  vowels  and  confonants,  the  firft  having  a  found  of 
themfclves,  and  the  other  giving  only  a  fort  of  modifi- 
cation to  that  found.  Some  great  philologifts  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  the  Hebrew  and  feveral  other  ancient  lan- 
guages, their  whole  letters  are  confonants,  tending  to 
mtirk  the  different  configurations  of  the  organs  of  found 
at  the  beginning  of  pronunciation,  and  the  vowels  are  the 
foiuids  themfelves,  which  they  fay  men  were  taught  to 
adopt  by  habit,  firft  in  fpeaking,  and  then  in  writing, 
and  afterwards  were  diftinguiflied  by  marks  or  figns  for 
the  fake  of  readers.  Hence  the  controverfy  about  the 
Hebrew  points,  and  indeed  reading  the  dead  languages 
in  general,  which  is  attended  with  great  uncertainty,  par- 
ticularly from  the  following  circumftances.  Vowels 
have  in  general  been  but  five  or  fix  in  number,  which 
fliould  exprefs  all  the  fimple  founds,  and  yet  they  do  not« 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  language  in  which  there  is  great- 
er confufion  in  this  matter,  than  our  own,  which  makes 
the  Englifti  fo  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  attain. 
Several  Engliih  vowels  have  tlu-ee  or  four  diflerent  founds. 
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and  as  Sheridan  fays,  feme  of  them  the  length  of  five ;  -  / 
has  three  in  one  word,  viz.  infinite.  Thefe  things  not 
being  neceflary  to  my  main  purpofe,  I  only  point  at  them 
without  enlarging. 

It  is  plain  that  in  whatever  manner  languages  were  firft- 
formed,  we  can  eafily  fee  that  they  came  flowly  and  by 
degrees  to  perfe£lion.  An  eminent  French  author,  father 
Lamy,  fays  the  Hebrew  language  was  perfe£t  in  its  origi- 
nal ;  but  he  advances  no  proof  of  this,  but  (howing  in-- 
deed  by  very  juft  hiftorical  remarks  and  criticifms,  that 
the  Hebrew  was  anterior  in  point  of  time  to  the  Greckv 
and  that  in  writing,  the  letters  were  taken  from  the  He- 
brew and  employed  in  the  Greek.  Hiftory  fays  that  Cad- 
mus was  a  Phenician,  and  he  has  generally  among  the 
Greeks  the  honor  of  introducing  letters.  It  is  alfo  obfer- 
ved  that  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  ufed  in  expref- 
fing  numbers,  the  Greeks  after  they  had  in  procefs  of 
time  altered  or  left  out  the  letter  van  in  Hebrew,  which 
Hands  fiKth  in  order,  they  put  a  new  mark  s  for  fix,  that 
the  rell  might  retain  their  powers,  which  plainly  fliew» 
that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was  older  than  the  Greek,  as  it 
now  Hands. 

But  for  my  part,  I  do  not  underftand  the  meaning^ 
of  faying  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  perfeft  at  firft  % 
it  might  be  fitted  for  all  the  purpofes  of  them  that  ufed  it 
iirft,  and  is  probably  at  this  day  as  good  as  any  other 
language,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  plain  that  this  and 
all  the  otlier  languages  of  the  firft  ages  were  narrow,  Ihort 
and  fimple.  They  muft  have  been  fo  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  moft  probably  they  confifted  chiefly  of  mo- 
nofyllables  reprefenting  fimple  ideas.  What  occafion 
had  they  for  complex  or  compound  words,  when  they 
had  few  if  any  complex  or  compounded  ideas  ?  This  ap- 
pears very  plainly  from  the  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  language^ 
ibme  of  the  other  orientals,  and  the  language  of  all  un- 
cultivated people.  It  holds  likewife  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Chinefe  language,  which  though  the  people  are  not  un- 
cultivated properly  fpeaking,  is  yet  in  an  unimproved 
ilate,  from  their  having  had  little  intercourfe  with  other 
nations.     All  fuch  languages  have  few  adje£tiveS|  and 
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When  they  do  ufe  words  as  adje£tives,  they  are  common* 
ly  figurative.  There  is  an  ingenious  and  probable  de-^ 
duftion  how  a  fcanty  narrow  language  might  be  firft  ufed 
in  Shuckford*s  connexions.  They  might  exprefs  quali^ 
ties  by  the  name  of  Ibme  animal  remarkable  for  them — 
as  la  lion-man,  for  a  valiant  or  fierce  man.  This  is  whol- 
]y  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
He^ws  defcribe  every  thing  that  is  very  great,  by  adding 
the  name  of  God  to  it,  as  the  trees  of  God — the  river  ci 
God.  It  follows  that  in  all  uncultivated  languages  the  fi- 
gures are  frequent  and  very  ftrong.  The  Indians  in  Ame- 
rica have  a  language  full  of  metaphors.  They  take  up  the 
hatchet,  for  going  to  war,  and  they  brighten  tlie  chain, 
when  they  confirm  a  peace. 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  earlieft  times,  if  they  ufed 
figures,  it  was  the  efle£t  of  neceifity  rather  than  choice. 
But  what  men  did  at  firft  out  of  neceflity,  orators  after* 
wards  returned  to  from  choice,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
beauty  or  force  of  their  di£tion,  or  both.  In  &ft  figures 
do  make  the  greateft  impreflion  on  men's  minds.  They 
are  fenfible,  and  therefore  level  to  every  perfon's  capacity : 
for  the  lame  reafon  they  make  a  ftrong  impreflion  on  the 
imagination.  They  likewife  leave  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  the  creative  power  of  fancy  to  make  additions.  A  fign 
or  fymbol  feen  by  a  multitude,  on  a  fubjeft  that  is  under- 
fiood,  carries  the  contagion  of  enthufiafm  or  rage  exceed- 
ingly far.  In  the  19th  of  Judge.s  you  fee  the  Levite  took 
his  concubine,  and  cut  her  into  twelve  parts,  and  fent 
them  to  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael.  The  Roman  alfo  holding 
up  the  ftump  of  his  hand  which  he  had  loft  in  the  fervice 
of  the  public,  pleaded  for  his  brother  with  a  power  vaftly 
fuperior  to  any  language  whatever. 
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LECTURE   V. 

HAVING  given  you  a  Ihort  view  of  language  in  fft» 
neral,  if  it  were  not  too  long.  I  would  confider  thd 
ilrudture  of  particular  languages ;  inllead  of  which,  take 
the  few  following  fliort  remarks. 

!•  The  nature  of  things  neceflarily  fuggcfts  many  of 
the  ways  of  fpeaking  which  conilitute  the  grammar  of  a 
language,  and  in  every  language  there  is  nearly  the.  fame 
number  of  parts  of  fpetch,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the 
Latin  grammar;  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle, adverbi 
prepofition,  interjection,  conjunction. 

2.  In  .the  ufe  of  thefe,  there  is  a  very  great  variety* 
Nouns  to  be  fure,  are  declined  nearly  the  fame  way  in  idl 
by  cafes  and  numbers,  though  the  Greeks  in  this  differ  a 
little,  ufing  three  numbers  inftead  of  two,  having  a  parti*, 
cular  infledion  of  the  word,  when  there  are  but  two  per- 
fons  meant ;  and  another  for  the  plural  or  more :  but  in 
the  verbs,  there  is  a  very  great  diverfity ;  in  the  aClive  and 
paffive  fignification  they  generally  agree,  but  fome  cx- 
prefs  the  pcrfons  by  terminations,  and  fome  by  pronouns 
and  norninatives  exprelfed.  Some  have  moods  which 
others  have  not.  The  Greeks  have  an  optative  mood ; 
the  Latins  have  gerunds ;  the  Hebrews  with  fewer  differ. 
cnces  of  moods,  have  conjugations  that  carry  fome  variety 
of  fignification  to  the  fame  word.  In  one  word  maser^ 
he  delivered,  there  is  not  only  this  and  its  paffive,  but  ano* 
ther,  he  delivered  diligently,  and  the  paffive  ;  another,  he 
made  to  d;:rliver;  another,  he  delivered  himfelf.  Thft 
(/reeks,  bcliucs  ihe  aftive  and  paffive,  have  a  media  vox^ 
of  which  perhaps  the  ufe  is  not  now  fully  underftood  ; 
jincc  fome  of  the  beft  grammarians  Hiy  it  fignifies  doing 
a  thing  to  one's  felf;  Tups07nai  I  fhall  firike  myfelf.  Moll 
of  the  modern  languages  decPme  their  verbs,  not  by  inflec- 
lion  of  die  termination,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  by 
auxiliary  verbs,  as  the  Engliih  and  French.  The  Chinele 
language  is  perhaps  the  leaft  improved  of  any  language 
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that  has  fubfifted  for  any  time  ;  this  probably  is  owing  to 
their  want  of  alphabetical  writing :  every  word  among 
them  had  a  character'  peculiar  to  it,  fo  that  letters  and 
words  were  tlie  fame  in  number  in  their  language ;  tliis 
rendered  it  of  immenfe  difficulty  to  underftand  their  wri- 
ting among  themfelvcs,  and  quite  impoffible  to  foreigners : 
but  they  were  vaftly  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  Jefuits  from 
Euro|)e,  that  came  among  them,  could  eafily  write  their 
language  by  our  alphabet :  and  as  they  ufe  the  fame  word 
in  different  tones,  for  different  meanings,  thefe  fathers  alfo 
foon  found  a  way  of  diftinguilhing  thefe  in  writing  by  cer^ 
tain  marks  and  accents  placed  over  the  word,  differing  as 
it  was  to  be  differently  taken. 

3.  Some  have  amufed  themfelves,  with  inventing  a  Ian< 
guage,  with  fuch  a  regular  grammar  as  might  be  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  having  this  language  brought  into  general 
ufe.  We  have  a  remark  of  this  kind,  in  Father  Lami's 
rhetorique,  in  French,  ?ind  he  fays  the  grammar  of  the 
Tartar  language  come  neareft  to  it.  We  have  alfo  had 
fome  fchemes  and  propofitions  of  this  kind  in  Englilh,but 
it  feems  wholly  chimerical.  I  (hall  only  obferve  further^ 
that  fome  few  have  imagined  that  the  Hebrew  language 
itfelf  was  originally,  and  when  compleat,  a  perfeft  lan- 
guage, and  that  we  now  have  it  only  maimed,  and  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it.  Thefe  fuppofe  the  language  to  be  gene- 
rated thus,  by  taking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  firil 
going  through  them  regularly  by  two,  and  then  by  three, 
^^1  ^gy  cid,  &c.  aba^  abb^  &c.  All  thefe  fchemes  are  idle, 
becaufe  no  perfon  can  poffibly  lay  down  rules  beforehand^ 
for  every  thing  that  may  hereafter  be  thought  and  fpoken, 
and  therefore,  when  they  are  brought  out,  they  will  be  ex- 
preffed  as  thofe  to  whom  they  fird  occur  (hall  incline,  and 
cuftom  will  finally  fix  them,  and  give  them  their  authority. 

leaving  thefe  things  therefore,  as  matters  of  more 
curiofity  than,  ufe,  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  eloquent  fpeech, 
and  its  hillory  as  an  art.  It  is  plain,  that  in  the  progrefs  of 
foqiety  and  the  commerce  of  human  life,  it  would  foon 
appear  that  fome  fpoke  with  more  grace  and  beauty,  and 
fo  as  more  to  incline  the  hearers  to  their  fcntimcnts,  than 
others;  neither  is  it  hard  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  early 
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in  repute.  In  the  firft  aflbciations  of  mankind,  ihcy 
mufl  have  been  chiefly  governed  by  tbofe  who  bad  the 
power  of  perfuafion.  In  uhcultivated  focieties,  it  is  fo 
ilill :  In  an  Indian  tribe,  the  fachem  or  wife  man  dire£ts 
their  councils.  The  progrefs  of  oratory  towards  perfec- 
tion, mufl  have  been  evidently  in  faft,  like  the  progrefs 
of  all  other  human  arts,  gradual,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
encouragement  given  to  its  exercife.  It  prevailed,  where 
the  (late  of  things  and  conftituiion  of  government  favored 
it,  but  not  otherwife. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  by  the  confent  of  all,  and 
by  the  memorials  of  antiquity  that  are  left,  poetry  was 
more  ancient  than  oratory ;  or  perhaps  we  may  rather 
fay,  that  the  firft  exertions  of  genius  in  eloquent  expreffion 
were  in  poetry,  not  in  profe.  It  has  frequently  been  made 
matter  of  critical  inquiry,  why  poetry  was  prior  to  ora- 
tory, and  why  fooner  brought  to  perfeftion  ?  I  do  not 
perceive  very  clearly,  what  great  advantage  there  is  in  de- 
termining this  queflion,  fuppofing  we  fliould  hit  upon  the 
true  reafons :  one  reafon  I  take  to  be,  that  the  circum- 
fiance  in  poetry  that  gives  generally  the  higheft  pleafure, 
viz.  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  fancy,  is  lead  indebted  to  appli- 
cation, inllrudlion  or  time  for  its  perfedlion  :  therefore 
poetical  prodaftions  in  general,  and  that  fpecies'  of  them 
in  particular  which  have  mod  of  that  quality,  muft  be  as 
eafily  produced  in  uncultivated  times,  as  any  other;  and 
for  fome  reafons  given  in  a  former  difcourfe,  muft  appear 
then  with  the  greateft  efFeft.  Whereas,  to  fuccefs  in 
oratory,  fome  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  even 
fome  experience  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  neceflary.  Ano- 
ther difference  is  plain  ;  poetical  productions  having  ge- 
nerally pleafure  or  immediate  entertainment  as  their  de- 
fign,  may  produce  that  effcdl  in  any  age ;  whereas  the 
circumftances  that  rendered  the  orator's  difcourfe  intereft- 
ing,  are  all  gone. 

Perhaps  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  incitements  to 
poetry  are  more  general.  A  poet  pleafes  and  obtains 
fame  from  every  fingle  perfon  who  reads  or  hears  his  pro- 
dudlions;  but  an.affembly ,  bufinefs,  and  an  occaCon  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  orator.    This  laft  is  like  wife  limited  in  point 
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oF  place  and  fituation.  Oratory  could  not  thrive  in  a  ftate 
where  arbitrary  power  prevails,  becaufc  then  there  is  no- 
thing  left  for  large  aflemblies  and  a  diffufive  public  to  de- 
termine ;  whereas  poetry  is  pleafing  to  perfons  under  any 
form  of  government  whatever. 

Thofe  who  have  given  the  Inftory  of  oratory  have 
rather  given  us  the  hiftory  of  the  teachers  of  that  art  than 
its  progrefs  and  efFefts.  It  mull  be  obferved,  however, 
that  in  this  as  well  as  in  poetry,  criticifm  is  the  child  and 
not  the  father  of  genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment,  by  reflctlion  upon  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  genius.  Criticifm  inquires  what  was  the 
caufe  of  things  being  agreeable,  after  the  effeft  has 
been  feen.  Ward  brings  a  citation  from  Cicero,  to  fho\<r 
that  the  orator's  art  was  older  than  the  Trojan  war.  The 
purport  of  this  is,  that  Homer  attributes  force  to  Ulyfles* 
fpeeches,  and  fweetnefs  to  Neftor's  ;  perhaps  alfo  he  has 
charafterifed  Menelaus*  manner  as  fimple,  (hort  and  un- 
adorned. There  is  not,  however,  any  certainty  in  this 
art  being  much  ftudied  or  explained  in  thcfe  early  times 
from  this  citation ;  for  though  Homer  is  an  excellent  poet, 
of  inimitable  fire  and  great  ftrength  of  natural  judgment, 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  kept  fo  perfedlly  to  propriety,  as 
to  defcribe  only  the  manner  and  ftyle  of  things  at  the  time 
o^  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  250  years  before  his  own. 
I  fliould  be  more  apt  to  conclude  that  he  had  defcribed 
manners,  charafters  and  fpeakers  as  they  were  in  his  own 
time,  with  a  little  air  of  antiquity. 

We  are,  however,  told  by  Paufanias,  that  the  firft  fchool 
of  oratory  in  Greece  was  opened  in  the  fchool  of  Thefeus, 
the  age  preceding  that  war.  If  there  be  any  certainty  in 
this,  its  being  taught  in  Greece  has  been  very  ancietit 
indeed ;  but  thefe  being  fabulous  timps,  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  depended  upon.  However,  it  is  certain  that  oratory 
flourifhed  early,  and  was  improved  greatly  in  Greece. 
Many  circumftances  concurred  to  produce  this  effefk. 
The  fpirit  and  capacity  of  the  people — the  early  intro- 
duction^ of  letters — but  chiefly  their  political  fitua- 
tion— the  freedom  of  their  dates — the  frequency  of  pub- 
lic aflemblies — and  the  imix)rtance  of  their  decifions. 
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There  is  much  faid  of  the  fpirit  and  capacity  of  ^ 
Greeks  for  all  the  arts,  and  to  be  fure  their  climate,  fo 
ferene  and  temperate,  might  have  all  the  effeft  that  a  cli- 
mate can  have  :  but  I  reckon  the  two  other  caufes  much 
more  confiderable.  The  introduftion  of  letters  is  neceil 
fary  to  the  improvement  and  perfeftion  of  a  language,  and 
as  they  were  early  bleffed  with  that  advantage,  they  had 
the  beft  opportunity  of  improving.  However^  the  lad 
caufe  of  all  is  much  more  powerful  than  both  the  former, 
though  perhaps  literature  is  neceflary  to  be  joined  with  it 
to  produce  any  great  effeft.  As  to  fome  of  the  other  arts, 
particularly  painting  and  ftatuary,  an  eminent  modem 
critic  fays,  the  Greeks  could  not  but  excel,  becaufe  they, 
of  all  others,  had  the  beft  images,  from  nature  to  copy. 
He  fays  that  the  games  in  Greece,  in  which  the  beft  form- 
cd  bodies  for  agility  and  ftrength  in  the  whole  country 
were  feen  naked,  and  ftriving  and  exerting  themfelves  to 
the  very  utmoft,  muft  have  prefented  to  perfons  of  genius 
originals  to  draw  from,  fuch  as  in  moft  other  nations  ne- 
ver are  to  be  feen.  If  this  remark  is  juft  in  the  other  arts, 
the  influence  of  eloquence  in  the  public  affemblies  of  thefc 
free  ftates  muft  have  had  a  fimilar  effcdl  in  the  art  of 
fpeaking. 

The  art  of  fpeaking  in  Greece,  however,  does  not  feem 
to  have  rifcn  high  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  powerful  an  orator  that  he  kept  up  his  in- 
fluence in  the  city  as  much  by  his  eloquence  as  tyrants 
did  by  their  power.  There  is  a  paffage  of  Cicero,  which 
feems  to  fay  that  he  was  the  firft  who  prepared  his  dif- 
courfes  in  writing,  and  fome  have  been  fimple  enough 
to  believe  that  he  read  them  ;  but  nothing  can  be  a  more 
manifeft  miftake,  becaufe  a£lion  or  pronunciation  was 
by  all  the  ancients  confidered  as  the  great  point  in  ora- 
tory. There  were  to  be  feen  in  Cicero  and  Q^rmtilian's 
times,  orations  faid  to  be  of  Pericles  ;  but  both  thefe  great 
orators  feem  to  be  of  oj)inion  that  they  were  not  his,  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  at  all  feem  to  come  up  to  the  great  fame 
of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Bayle,  a  very  eminent  critic, 
fays  jullly,  that  thefe  great  men  might  be  miftaken  in 
that  particular  \  for  a  very  indifiereni  compofition  may 
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be  the  work  of  a  very  great  orator.  The  grace  of  elo- 
cution and  the  power  of  a£lion  might  not  only  acquire  a 
man  fame  in  fpeaking,  but  keep  up  his  influence  in  pub- 
lic affemblics.  *Of  this  we  have  two  very  great  Britifli 
exampks,  Mr.  Whitefield  in  the  pulpit,  and  Mr*  Pitt  in 
the  fenate. 

After  Pericles  there  were  many  great  orators  in  Greece^ 
and  indeed  all  their  fiatefmen  were  orators  till  the  time 
of  Demoilhenes,  when  the  Grecian  eloquence  feems  to 
have  attained  its  perfedlion.  The  praifes  of  this  great 
fpeaker  are  to  be  fo  generally  met  with,  that  I  fliall  not  in- 
lift  upon  them  at  all,  further  than  reminding  you,  th^t 
though  no  doubt  eminently  qualified  by  nature,  he  needed 
and  received  great  improvement  from  art. 

The  Roman  eloquence  was  of  much  ihorter  duration. 
It  is  true  that  the  Roman  flate  being  free,  and  the  a£^ 
femblies  of  the  people  having  much  in  their  power^  tc 
feems,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  gone  upon, 
that  public  fpeaking  muft  have  been  in  efteem ;  but  there 
is  fomething  peculiar.  The  Romans  were  for  many  ages 
a  plain,  rough,  unpoliflied  people.  Valor  in  war  was  their 
idol,  and  therefore  though  to  be  fure  from  the  earlieft  times 
the  afFemblies  muft  have  been  managed  in  their  delibera- 
tions by  their  fpeakers,  yet  they  were  concife  and  una- 
dorned, and  probably  confiftcd  more  of  telling  them  their 
ftory,  and  fhowing  their  wounds  which  was  of  frequent 
practice  among  them,  than  any  artful  or  paflionate  ha- 
rangues. The  firft  fpeakers  of  any  eminence  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  were  the  Gracchi.  Cicero 
I  lielieve  makes  little  mention  even  of  them.  Anthony 
and  Craflus  were  the  firft  celebrated  orators  among  the 
Romans,  and  they  were  but  in  the  age  immediately  be- 
fore  Cicero  himfelf,  and  from  his  time  it  rather  fell  into 
decay. 

I  have  faid  above  that  genius  and  excellence  was  before 
criticifm.  This  is  very  plain;  for  though  we  read  of  fchools 
and  rhetoricians  at  different  times  and  places,  thefe  are 
confidered  by  the  great  mafters  as  perfons  quite  contemp- 
tible. Of  this  kind  there  is  a  remarkable .  paffage  in  Ci- 
cero in  his  Brutus.    At  hunc  (fpeaking  of  Pericles)  non 
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declamator,  &c.  The  firft  juft  and  truly  ctnin«nt  critic 
in  Greece  was  AriRotle,  who  flouriflied  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Demofthenes.  And  Cicero  himfelf  was  the  firft  emi- 
nent critic  amoijg  tiie  Romans.  Ariftotle  has  laid  open 
the  principles  of  eloquence  and  perfuafion  as  a  logician 
and  philofopher,  and  Cicero  has  done  it  in  a  dill  more 
mafterly  manner,  as  a  philofopher,  fcholar,  orator  and 
flatefman ;  and  I  confefs  unlefs  he  has  had  many  authors 
to  confult  that  we  know  nothing  of,  his  judgment  and 
penetration  are  quite  admirable,and  his'books  de  Oratore, 
&c.  more  finiflied  in  their  kind,  than  any  of  his  orations 
themfelves. 

As  to  the  effefls  of  oratory,  they  have  been  and  are- 
furely  very  great,  but  as  things  feen  through  a  mift,  or  at 
a  great  diftance,  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  jn  their  fize,  I  atu 
apt  to  think  many  fay  things  incredible,  and  make  fuppo- 
fitions  quite  contrary  to  nature  and  reafon,  and  therefore 
to  probability.  Some  fpeak  and  write  as  if  all  the  anci- 
ent orators  had  a  genius  more  than  human,  and  indeed 
by  their  whole  ftrain  feem  rather  to  extinguifh  than  ex- 
cite an  ardor  to  excel.  Some  alfo  feem  to  me  to  go  upon 
a  fuppofition  as  if  all  the  people  in  the  ancient  republics 
had  been  fages,  as  well  as  their  (latefmen  orators. — 
There  is  a  remark  to  be  found  in  many  critics  upon  a 
ftory  of  Theophraftus  ,the  philofopher,  from  which  they 
infer  tlie  delicacy  of  the  Athenians.  That  philofopher 
it  feems  went  to  buy  fomething  of  an  herb-woman,  at  a 
flail,  and  flie  in  her  anfwer  to  him  it  feems  called  him 
Itranger.  This  they  fay  Ihows  that  fhe  knew  him  by  his 
iicceiit  not  to  be  a  native  of  Athens,  although  he  had 
lived  there  thirty  years.  But  we  are  not  even  certain 
that  her  calling  him  ftranger  implied  any  more  than  that 
he  was  unknown  to  her.  Befidcs,  though  it  were  true, 
that  fhe  difcovered  him  not  to  be  an  Athenian  born,  this 
is  no  more  than  what  happens  in  every  populous  country 
that  there  is  fomething  in  the  accent  which  will  deter-- 
mine  a  man  to  be  of  one  country  or  province,  rather 
than  another,  and  I  am  fomewhat  of  opinion  that  this 
ivould  be  more  difcernible  in  Greece  than  any  where 
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elfe.  The  different  dialefts  of  the  Greek  tongue  were 
not  reckoned  reproachful,  as  many  local  differences  are 
in  Britain,  which  therefore  people  will  endeavor  to  rid 
themfelves  of  as  well  as  they  can.  In  fhort  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  an  affembly  of  the  vulgar  in  Athens  wais 
juft  like  an  affembly  of  common  people  among  us^ 
and  a  fenate  at  Athens  in  underflanding  and  tafte  was  not 
fupcrior  to  the  fenate  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  foirie  of 
them  were  but  mere  mobs  ;  and  that  they  were  very  dif- 
orderly  is  plain  from  what  we  read  of  Plato  being  pulled 
down  from  the  deik,  when  he  went  up  to  defend  Socra- 
tes. 

,  The  mod  remarkable  (lory  of  the  effed  of  oratory  is  that 
told  of  Cicero's  power  over  Caefar  in  his  oration  for  C. 
Ligarius.  This  is  very  pompoufly  told  by  fome  critics, 
that  Casfar  came  to  the  judgment  feat  determined  to  con. 
demn  him,  and  even  took  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  fign  his 
condemnation,  but  that  he  was  intcrefted  by  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, and  at  laft  fo  moved  that  he  dropped  the  pen  and 
granted  the  orator's  requeft.  But  fuppofing  the  fadls  to 
have  happened,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  juftnefs  of  the 
remark.  Caefar  was  a  great  politician,  and  as  we  know  he 
did  attempt  to  eftablifli  his  authority  by  mercy,  it  is  not 
unlikely  both  that  he  determined  to  pardon  Ligarius,  anjd 
to  flatter  Cicero's  vanity  by  giving  him  the  honor  of  ob- 
taining it.  In  fliort,  oratory  has  its  chief  power  in  pro- 
mifcuous  affemblies,  and  there  it  reigned  of  old,  and  reigns 
flill,  by  its  vifible  cffeft. 


LECTURE   Vr. 

WE  now  proceed  to  confider  eloquence  as  divided 
into  its  three  great  kinds — the  fublime,  the  fim- 
ple,  and  the  mixed.  This  is  very  unhappily  expreffed 
by  Ward,  who  divides  ftyle  into  the  low,  the  middle, 
and  the  fublime.  Low  is  a  word  which,  in  its  firft  and 
literal  fenfe,  fignifies  fituation,  and  when  applied  meta- 
phorically, never  is,  in  any  inllance,   ufed  in  a  good 
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fenfe,  but  always  fignifies  what  is  either  unhappy,  or  bale 
and  contemptible,  as  we  fay  a  man's  or  a  ftate^s  finances 
are  low.  We  fay  a  man  is  iti  a  low  flate  of  health.  We 
i^y  be  is  guilty  of  low,  mean  praftices. — Has  a  low,  mean^ 
paltry  ftyle.  It  was  therefore  conveying  a  very  wrong 
idea  to  make  lonv  one  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftyle.  You 
may  obfcrve  that  I  have  introduced  this  diftinftion  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  different  from  him,  and  fome  other  au- 
theirs.  They  confider  it  ns  a  divifion  of  ftyle.  I  choofe 
rather  to  fay  there  are  three  different  great  kinds,  into 
which  eloquence  and  compbfition  may  be  divided.  The 
reafon  is  1  believe,  the  word  style^  which  was  ufed  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  has 
like  many  others  gradually  changed  its  meaning.  At  firft 
itfignifiedthe  manner  of  writing  in  general,  and  is  even 
fometimes  ufcd  fo  ftill,  but  more  commonly  now  in  En- 
glifti  it  is  confined  to  the  didlion.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  fay  fublimity  in  fentiments  and  ftyle,  fo  as 
to  difiinguifli  the  one  from  the  other.  I  am  fenfible  that 
even  in  this  confined  fenfe  there  is  a  fublimity,  (implicityv 
and  mediocrity  in  language  itfelf,  which  will  naturally 
enough  fall  tobeexplahied,  but  it- is  better  upon  the  whole 
to  confider  them  as  different  kinds  of  eloquence  for  feveral 
reafons. 

Sublimity  in  writinjj  confifis  with  all  ftyles,  and  parti- 
cularly many  of  the  hi)>heft  and  moft  admired  examples 
of  fublimity  are  in  the  ut'moft  fimplicity  of  ftyle.  Some- 
times they  are  fo  far  from  lofmg  by  it,  that  they  owe  ?L 
great  part  of  their  beauty  and  their  force  to  it.  That  re^' 
markable  example  of  fublimity  in  the  Scripture,  is  whol- 
ly in  the  fimple  (lyle.  "  I^t  there  be  light,  and  there 
*'  was  light.  There  are  alfo  many  others  in  Scripture, 
"  The  gods  of  the  Gentiles  are  vanity  and  lies," — "  I  am 
*'  that  I  am." 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  alfo,  even  the  fimpleft,  do 
fometimes  admit  great  force  of  exprelfion,  though  more 
rarely,  and  there  is  a  great  danger  in  the  fimple  manner  of 
writing,  by  admitting  lofty  exprefllons  to  fwell  into  bom- 
baft.  The  mixed  kind  frequently  admits  of  fublimity  of 
ftyle,  and  indeed  is  called  mixed,  as  confifting,  as  it  were, 
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alternately  of  the  one  and  the  other,  or  being  made  up  of 
a  proportion  of  each. 

The  fublime  kind  of  writing  chiefly  belongs  to  the  foU 
lowing  fubjedts :  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  orations  on  great 
fubjedts,  and  then  particularly  the  peroration.  Nothing 
can  be  too  great  for'  thefe  fubjecls,  and  unlefs  they  are 
treated  with  fublimit^,  they  are  not  treated  fuitably.  The 
finiple  kind  of  writing  belongs  to  fcienti6c  writing,  epif- 
tolary  writing,  efiay  and  dialogue,  and  to  the  whole  in. 
fcrior  fpecies  of  poetry,  pallorals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  &c. 
The  mixed  kind  belongs  to  hiftory,  fyftem,  and  contro- 
verfy.  The  firft  fort  mull  be  always  fublime  in  fenti- 
ment  or  language,  or  both.  The  fecond  may  be  often 
fublime  in  fentiment :  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  in  lan- 
guage. The  mixed  admits  of  both  fort$  with  full  propri<> 
ety,  and  may  be  often  fublime  both  in  fentiment  and 
language. 

Let  us  now  confider  thefe  three  great  kinds  of  compo- 
iitton,  feparately,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named 
them. 

I,  Of  the  fublime  manner  of  writing — This  is  very 
difficult  to  defcribe  or  treat  of,  in  a  critical  manner.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  all  writers  on  this  fubjedl,  not  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  the  greateft  judgment,  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifion,  when  they  come  to  explain  it,  have  ufcd  nothing 
but  metaphorical  expreffions.  It  is  however  certain  in 
general,  that  metaphor  fliould  be  kept  as  much  as  poffible 
out  of  definition  or  explication.  Thefe  all  agreeing  there- 
fore in  this  circumdance,  feems  toffaovvr  that  fublimity  is 
a  fmgle  or  fimple  idea,  that  cannot  be  refolved,  divided  or 
analyfed,  and  that  a  tafte  for  it,  is  in  agoo.d  meafure,  a 
feeling  of  nature.  The  critics  tell  us,  that  fublimity  is 
that  which  furprifes,  raviflies,  tranfports  :  thefe  are  words 
frequently  applied  to  its  effefts  upon  the  hearers,  and 
greatnefs,  loftinefs,  majetty,  are  afcribcd  to  the  fentiments, 
to  the  chara£ter,  to  the  perfon.  An  oration,  or  the  fub- 
lime parts  of  a  poem,  have  been  compared  to  the  voice 
of  thunder,  or  penetration  of  lightning,  to  the  impetuo& 
ty  of  a  torrent ;  this  laft,  is  one  of  the  bed  metaphorical 
expreflions  for  foblirQity  in  eloquence,  becaufe  it  carries 
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m  it,  not  only  the  idea  of  great  force,  but  of  carrying  awty 
every  thing  with  it  that  oppoFes  or  lies  in  its  way.  That 
may  be  faid  to  be  fublime,  that  has  an  irreiiftible  influ- 
ence  on.  the  hearers,  and  when  examined,  carries  in  it  the 
idea  of  great  power  and  abilities  in  the  fpeaker :  yet  even 
this  is  not  fufficient,~it  has  the  charaAer  of  greatnefs,  as 
diitinft  from  that  of  beauty-,  fweetneis  or  ufe.  Burke,  on 
ihe  fubiime,  has  endeavored  to  fliow  that  fublimity  and 
Jbeauty,  though  generally  united  in  our  apprehenfions,  ar^ 
di(lin£l  qualities,  and  to  be  traced  to  a  different  fource* 
Of  fublimity  in  particular,  he  ikys  it  is  always  allied  to 
iuch  tilings  as  raife  the  paffion  of  terror  :  but  of  this  I 
will  fpeak  more  fully  upon  a  head  I  have  reierved  for  that 
purpofe ;  in  which  I  propofe  to  inquire  into  the  firft  pria- 
ciples  of  tafte  or  approbation,  common  to  this  and  all  other 
arts. 

Longinus  mentions  no  lefs  than  five  difierent  fources 
of  the  fubiime.  (i)  Greatnefs  or  elevation  of  mind.  (2) 
Pathos  or  paffion.  (3)  Figure.  (4)  Noblenefs  of  language. 
(5)  Compofition  or  arrangement  of  words.  But  though 
the  lall  two  of  thefe  are  of  confiderable  moment,  and 
greatly  contribute  to  augment  the  force  as  well  as  beauty 
of  a  dircourfe,  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  that  nature,  as 
to  be  confidered  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  three. 
Therefore  leaving  what  is  to  be  faid  upon  them  to  the  next 
head,  when  it  will  properly  occur,  I  ftiall  confider  the 
others  in  iheir  order. 

I.  Greatnefs  or  elevation  of  mind — ^This  is  the  firft 
and  radical  fource  of  fublimity  indeed.  It  is  quite  im- 
poflible  for  a  man  to  attain  to  fublimity  of  compofition, 
unlefs  his  foul  is  great,  and  his  conceptions  noble  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  that  poffeffes  thefe,  can  hardly  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  meanly.  Longinus  gives  it  as  an  advice, 
that  a  man  fliould  accuftom  his  mind  to  great  thought. 
But  if  you  afk  me  what  are  great  thoughts,  I  confefs  my- 
felf  unable  to  explain  it,  and  uqlefs  the  feeling  is  natural, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  impoffible  to  impart  it ;  yet  it  feems  to  be 
pretty  generally  underftood.  It  is  common  to  fay  fuch  a 
man  has  a  great  foul,  or  fuch  another  has  a  mean  or  little 
foul.     A  great  foul  afpires  in  its  hopes ;  is  not  eafily  tcr- 
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rified  by  enemies  or  difcouraged  by  difficulties.  It  ia 
worth  while  to  confider  a  little  the  eile£t  of  a  man's  out- 
ward circumilances.  The  mind  to  be  fure,  cannot  be 
wholly  made  by  any  circumftances.  Sentiments  and  ftate 
are  different  things. '  Many  a  great '  mind  has  been  ia 
narrow  circumftances,  and  many  a  little  rafcal  has  been  a 
king ;  yet  education  and  manner  have  a  fenfible  efieA 
upon  men  in  general.  I  imagine  I  have  obferved,  that 
when  perfons  of  great  rank,  have  been  at  the  fame  thne, 
men  of  real  genius,  they  have  generally  excelled  in  ma- 
jefty  and  dignity  of  fentiments  and  language.  This  Was 
an  advantage  generally  enjoyed  by  the  ancients  whofe 
writings  remain  to  us  ;  having  but  their  own  language  to 
Ihidy,  and  being  early  introduced  into  public  life,  and 
even  into  the  conduct  of  the  greateft  aflairs,  they  were  led 
into  noblenefs  of  fentiment.  Xenophon,  D^mofthenes« 
Cicero,  Caefar,  were  all  of  them  great  ftatefmen,  and  two 
of  them  great  generals,  as  well  as  writers.  In  modem 
times,  there  is  a  more  compleat  partition  of  employments^ 
fo  that  the  ftatefman,  general  and  fcholar,  arefeldom  found 
united  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  yet  I  think  it  appears  in  h6t^ 
that  when  ftatefmen  are  alfo  fcholars,  they  make  upon  the 
whole,  greater  orators  and  nobler  writers,  than  thofe  who 
are  fcholars  merely,  though  of  the  greateft  capacity.  In 
every  ftation  however,  this  remark  has  pUce,  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  fublimity  in  writing,  to  endeavor  to  acquire 
a  large  and  liberal  manner  of  thinking.  Whilft  I  am 
making  ufe  of  this  language,  I  would  caution  you  againft 
thinking  that  pride  and  vanity  of  mind,  are  at  all  allied  to 
greatnefs,  in  this  refpeft.  There  is  a  fet  of  men  called 
free-thinkers,  who  are  pleafed  to  arrogate  to  themfelves,  a 
large  and  liberal  manner  of  thinking;  and  the  generality 
of  them,  are  as  little  creatures,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Addifon  compares  them  to  a  fly,  which  light- 
ing upon  a  great  building,  and  perceiving  the  fmall  inter- 
flices  between  the  ftones,  cries  out  of  vaft  chafmsand  irre- 
gularities, which  is  wholly  owing  to  the  extreme  Itttlenefs 
of  his  fight,  that  is  not  able  to  fee  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  the  whole  building. 
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J  Wlien  I  am  opon  ibis  fubjeft  of  greatnefe  and  elevs- 
Upn  of  ihought,  as  one  fource  of  tlie  fublime,  you  wiU 
naturally  expeft  that  I  fliould  give  fome  examples  to  il- 
kiHrate  it.  1  fliall  begin  v^^ith  fome  out  of  the  fcriptures^ 
lyhere  indeed  there  is  the  grcatetl  number,  and  thefe  the 
noblcll  that  can  well  be  conceived.  ^^  I  am  God  alone,  and 
befides  nie  there  is  no  faviour— Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counfel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? — Who  will  fct  the 
friars  and  thorns  againll  me  in  battle  ?^'  &c.  See  alfo  two 
palfages  inimitably  grand — Ifa.  40.  12 — and  v.  21,  and 
pnwards. 

.  To  mention  fome  of  the  fayingsin  heathen  antiquity-*- 
Alexander's  faying  to  Parmenio  is  certainly  of  the  great 
kind,  yet  perhaps  with  a  confiderable  mixture  of  pride  as 
well  as  greatnefs.  Parmenio  told  him  if  he  were  Alexan^ 
der  he  would  ad  in  a  certain  manner.  Anfwer.  So 
would  I,  if  I  were  Parmenio.  TbatofPorus,  the  Indian 
king,  to  Alexander  however,  was  much  greater.  "VVTien 
he  was  Alexander's  prifoner,  and  was  afkcd  by  that  prince 
how  he  expedled  to  be  treated  ?  lie  anfwered,  like  a  king. 
Caefar's  famous  faying  of  veni,  vidi,  vici,  has  often  been 
qucied  as  a  concife  and  noble  defcription  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  conquefis  ;  yet  I  confefs  I  think  it  very  dubious  ;  it 
has  not  only  an  air  of  improper  vanity,  but  looks  like  an 
intended  and  filly  play  upon  the  words,  and  what  we  call 
alliteration.  They  are  three  words  of  the  fame  length, 
the  fame  tenfe,  and  the  fame  beguming  and  ending. 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  i  believe  in  that  for  Mar- 
cclius,  has  a  very  noble  compliment  to  Ca^far,  when  he 
fays  the  gods  had  given  nothing  to  men  fo  great  as  a  dif- 
pofiiion  to  fliew  mercy.  But  of  all  great  fayings  on  re- 
cord, there  is  none  that  ever  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
upon  me  as  that  of  Ayliffe  to  king  James  the  Hid.  He 
h^Ld  been  delefted  in  foine  of  the  plots,  &c.  The  king 
faid  to  him,  Mr.  Aylific,  don't  you  know  'tis  in  my  power 
to  pardon  you  ?  Yes  (lays  he)  1  know  it  is  in  your  power, 
but  it  is  not  in  your  nature  ! 

It  is  nec^fi'ury  to  put  you  in  mind  in  reading  books  of 
criticifm,  that  when  examples  of  greatnefs  of  feutiment 
are  produced  from  Hor.ier  and  the  other  ancient  writers, 
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that  all  circutnftances  mnft  be  taken  inj  in  order  to  form 
a  jufl  opinion  concerning  them.  We  muft  remember 
his  times,  and  the  general  belief  of  his  countrymen  with 
regard  to  theology,  and  many  other  fubjedts.  There  muft 
be  a  probability  to  make  a  thing  natural,  otherwife  it  is 
not  great  or  noble,  but  extravagant.  Homer  in  defcrib. 
ing  the  goddefs  Difcord,  fays,  her  feet  were  upon  the 
earth,  and  her  head  was  covered  with  the  clouds.  He 
makes  Pluto  look  up  and  affirm,  that  Neptune  would 
open  hell  itfelf,  and  make  the  light  to  (hine  into  tliat  daric 
abode.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  that  appear  to  me  fu& 
picious  even  in  Homer  himfelf ;  fuch  as  when  he  makes 
Jupiter  brag  that  if  all  the  other  gods  were  to  hang  at  thd 
bottom  of  a  chain,  and  earth  and  fea,  and  all  along  widi 
them,  he  would  tofs  them  all  up  as  eafily  as  a  ball. 
However  it  was  with  regard  to  him,  who  was  taught  to 
believe  in  Jupiter  fitting  upon  Mount  Olympus^  or  quaf- 
fing Neflar  in  the  council  of  the  gods,  modern  and  Ghrif- 
tian  writers  and  fpeakers  (hould  be  careful  to .  avoid  any 
thing  that  is  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  or  even  fuch  aU 
fufions  to  the  heathen  theology  as  could  only  be  proper  to 
thofe  who  believed  in  it. 

There  is  the  more  reafon  to  infift  upon  this,  that  as 
grandeur  and  fublimity  is  commonly  a  great  objedl  of 
ambition,  particularly  with  young  perfons,  they  are  very 
ready  to  degenerate  into  bombaft.  You  ought  always  to 
remember  that  the  language  ought  to  be  no  higher  than  the 
fubjc6l,  or  the  part  of  the  fubje£t  that  is  then  immediately 
handled.  See  an  example  of  the  different  ways  of  a  fim- 
pie  and  a  turgid  writer,  upon  the  very  fame  fentiment, 
where  the  Roman  empire  was  extended  to  the  weftem 
coall  of  Spain,  Sextus  Rufus  fimply  tells  it  thus — Hifpa- 
nias  per  Decimum  Brutum  obtinuimus  et  ufque  ad  Ca- 
des et  oceanum  pervenimus.  Floras,  taking  a  more  lofty 
flight,  fays — Decimus  Brutus  aliquanto  totius,  &c. 

I  have  only  further  to  oblerve,  that  in  fublime  defcrip. 
tions  great  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  they  be  all  of  a  piece* 
and  nothing  unfuitable  brought  into  view.  Longinus 
juUly  blamed  the  poet  Hefiod,  that  after  he  had  faid  every 
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thing  he  could,  to  render  the  goddefs  of  darknefs  terriHe, 
he  adds,  that  a  ftinking  humor  ran  from  her  nofe— a  cir- 
cunlftance  highly  difgufting,  but  no  way  terrible. 


I 


LECTURE  VII. 

COME  now  to  the  fecond  fource  of  the  fublime^ 
_  which  18  pathos,  more  coiAmonly  called  in  Englifli 
the  pathetic,  that  is,  the  power  of  moving  thepaflions. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  fubje^ :  a  power 
over  the  paffions  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  a  poet,  and 
it  is  all  in  all  to  an  orator.  This  every  one  will  perceive 
if  he  only  recollefls  what  influence  paflion  or  fentiment 
has  upon  reafon,  or,  in  other  words,  inclination  upon  the 
practical  judgment.  He  that  poflefles  this  power  in  a 
high  degree  has  the  liigheft  capacity  of  ufefulnefs,  and  is 
likewife  able  to  do  the  greateft  mifchief.  Sublime  fenti- 
ments  and  language  may  be  formed  upon  any  fubjeft, 
and  they  touch  the  heart  with  a  fenfe  of  fympathy  or  ap- 
probation ;  but  to  move  the  paflions  of  others  fo  as  to  in- 
cline  their  choice,  or  to  alter  their  purpofe,  is  particularly 
the  defign  of  eloquence. 

The  chief  paffions  eloquence  is  intended  to  work  upon 
are,  rage,  terror,  pity,  and  perhaps  defire  in  general,  though 
occafionally  he  may  have  occafion  to  introduce  every  af- 
feftion.  In  a  heroic  poem  every  affeftion  may  be  faid  to 
take  its  turn ;  but  the  different  fpecies  of  oratory,  or  the 
different  objefls  and  fubjefts  of  it,  may  be  faid  to  divide 
the  paffions.  A  fpeaker  in  political  or  deliberative  affem- 
blies  may  be  faid  to  have  it  in  view  to  excite  the  paflion 
of  rage  :  he  may  naturally  defire  to  incenfe  his  hearers 
againft  their  enemies,  foreign  and  domeftic,  reprefenting 
the  firil  as  terrible  and  dangerous,  to  excite  averfion  and 
hatred,  and  the  other  as  weak  or  worthlefs,  to  excite  con- 
tempt. An  example  of  this  you  have  in  the  great  fub- 
jedl  of  Demofthenes's  orations,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon*— 
another  in  Cicero's  difcourfes  againft  Cataline  and  An- 
thony.   Pity  is  the  chief  paffion  attempted  to  be  raifed  at 
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the  bar,  unlefs  in  criminal  cafeSt  where  indignation  againft 
villainy  of  every  kind  is  the  part  of  the  accufer.  Terroc 
and  its  attendants  belong  very  much  to  a  fpeaker  in  the 
pulpit ;  rage  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  but  in  an  impro« 
per  fenfe,  to  raife  a  ftrong  and  fleady,  but  uniform  indig. 
nation,  againft  evil.  But  even  this  a  fpeaker  from  the 
pulpit  fliould  endeavor  to  convert  into  compaffion  for  the 
folly  and  wretchednefs  of  the  guilty  perfon.  Pity  feems  to 
be  the  fingle  object  in  tragedy. 

One  talent  of  great  moment  towards  raifmg  the  paffioos 
is  a  ftrong  and  clear  imagination,  and  a  defcriptive  man« 
ner  of  fpeaking,  to  paint  fcenes  and  obje£ts  flxongly,  and 
fet  them  before  the  eyes  of  th^  hearers.  To  fele£l  fuch 
circumftances  as  will  have  the  moft  powerful  efiedt,  and 
to  dwell  only  upon  thefe.  We  have  not  any  where  in  £n- 
glifti  a  finer  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  choice  and 
ufe  of  circumftances,  than  the  fpeech  which  Shakefpeare 
has  made  for  Anthony  in  the  tragedy  of  Csfar.  It  appears 
from  the  hiftory,  that  Anthony  did  fuccefsfully  raife  the 
fury  of  the  Romans  againft  thofe  who  killed  Csefar,  and  I 
think  he  could  hardly  fele£t  better  images  and  language 
than  thofe  we  have  in  the  Engliih  poet. 

Butyefterday,  &c. 

I.  To  raiiing  the  paffions  with  fuccefs,  much  penetration 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  neceflary.  Without 
this  every  attempt  muft  fail.  In  confirmation  of  tliis  re- 
mark, though  there  are  perfons  much  better  fitted  for  it 
by  nature  than  others,  the  moft  powerful  in  raifing  the 
paffions  have  generally  been  thofe  who  have  bad  much 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  pra£tice  in  life.  He- 
clufe  ftudents  and  profefled  fcholars  will  be  able  to  difco. 
ver  truth,  and  to  defend  it,  or  to  write  moral  precepts 
with  clearnefs  and  beauty ;  but  they  are  feldom  equal  for 
the  tender  and  pathetic,  to  thofe  who  have  been  much  in 
what  is  called  the  "world — ^by  a  well  known  ufe  of  that  word 
though  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language.  There 
18  perhaps  a  double  reafon  for  perfons  well  verfed  in  the 
ways  of  men  having  the  greateft  power  upon  the  paf- 
fions.   They  not  only  know  others- better,  and  therefore 
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how  to  touch  thero,  but  their  own  hearts,  it  is  likely,  have 
been  agitated  by  more  paffions  than  thofe  whofe  lives  have 
been  more  calm  and  even. 

-  2.  To  raifing  the  paffions  of  others,  it  is  neceffary  the 
orator  or  writer  fhould  feel  what  he  would  communicate. 
This  is  fo  well  known  a  rule,  that  I  am  almoil  afhamecl  to 
mention  it,  or  the  trite  quotation  commonly  attending  it ; 
**  Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  eft  primum  ipfi  libi/*  You 
may  as  wejl  kindle  a  iire  with  a  piece  of  ice,  as  raife  the 
paillons  of  others  while  your  own  are  ftill.  I  fuppofe  the 
reafon  of  this,  ifwe  would  critically  examine  it,  is,  that  we 
believe  the  thing  to  be  a  pretence  or  impofition  altogether, 
if  we  fee  that  he  who  wiflies  us  to  be  moved  by  what  he 
fays,  is  notwithflanding  himfelf  unmoved.  ^  The  ofience 
is  even  fomething  more  than  barely  negative  in  fome  ca* 
fes.  If  we  hear  a  man  fpeaking  with  coldnefs  and  indif- 
ference,  where  we  think  he  ought  to  be  deeply  intereftcd^ 
we  feel  a  certain  difappointment,  and  are  filled  with  dif- 
pleafure  ;  as  if  an  advocate  was  pleading  for  a  perfon  ac- 
cufed  of  a  capital  crime,  if  he  fliould  appear  with  an  air 
of  indifference  and  unconcern,  let  his  language  and  com- 
pofition  be  what  they  will,  it  is  always  faulty  or  difguft. 
ing  :  or  let  a  miniiier  when  I'peaking  on  the  weighty 
fubjcft  of  eternity,  Ihovv  any  levity  in  his  carriage,  it 
muit  weaken  the  force  of  the  nioft  moving  truths  ;  where- 
as, when  we  fee  the  fpeaker  wliolly  engaged  and  pofTcfTed 
by  his  fubjedl,  feeling  every  paffion  he  wiihes  to  commu- 
nicate, we  give  ourfelves  up  to  him  without  referve,  and 
are  formed  after  his  very  temper  by  receiving  his  inftruc- 
tionis. 

3.  It  is  a  diredion  nearly  allied  to  this,  thata  man  fhould 
never  attempt  to  raife  the  paffionsof  his  hearers  higher  than 
the  fubjedl  plainly  merits  it.  There  are  fome  fubjeCls, 
that  if  we  are  able,  are  of  fuch  moment  as  to  deferve  all 
the  zeal  and  fire  we  can  poflibly  beftow  on  them,  of  which 
we  may  fay,  as  Dr.  Young,  "  Paffion  is  reafon,  tranfport, 
*'  temper  here."  A  liiwyer  for  his  client,  whom  he  be- 
lisves  to  be  innocent ;  a  patriot  for  his  country,  which  he 
believes  to  be  in  danger :  but  above  all,  a  minifter  for  his 
people's  everlaliing  welfare,  may  fpeak  with  as  much 
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force  and  vehemence,  as  his  temper  and  frame  ar^  fuf- 
ceptible  of ;  but  in  many  other  cafes   it  is  eafy  to  tranf- 
cend  the  bounds  of  reafon,  and  make  the  language  more 
lofty  than  the  theme.     We  meet  often  for  example,  with 
raifed  and  laboured  encomiums  in  dedications,  a  fpecies  of 
writing  the  moft  difficult  to  fucceed  in,  of  any  almolt,  that 
can  be  named.     The  perfon  honored  by  this  mark  of  the 
author's  efteem,  is  very  feldom  placed  in  the  fame  rank  by 
the  public,  that  he  is  by  him.     Befides,  though  he  were 
really  meritorious,  it  feldom  comes  fairly  up  to  the  repre- 
fentatiori :  the  truth  is,  to  correfpond  to  the  pi£ture,  he 
ihould  be  almoft  the  only  meritorious  perfon  of  the  age  or 
place  in  which  he  lives.     Now,  confidering  how  cold  a 
conhpliment  this  is  to  all  the  reft,  and  particularly  to  thofe 
who  read  it,  there  is  little  wonder  that  fuch  rhapfodies  are 
treated  with  contempt.     I  have  often  thought  the   fame 
thing  of  funeral  panegyrics :  when  a  man  dies,  whofe 
name  perhaps  was  hardly  ever  heard  of  before,  we  have 
a  fplendid  charafler  of  him  in  the  newf-papers,  where  the 
prejudice  of  relations  or  the  partiality  of  friendfhip  do  juft 
what  they  pleafe.     I  remember  at  the  death  of  a  perlon 
whom  I  fhall  not  name,  who  was  it  muft  be  confeifed, 
not  inconfiderable  for  literature,  but  otherwife  had  not 
much  that  was  either  great  or  amiable  about  him,  an  ele- 
giac poem  was  publifhed,  which  began  with  this  line, 
**  Whence  this  aftonilhment  in  every  face?"  Had  the 
thing  been  really  true,  and  the  public  had  been  deeply  af- 
fe£led  with  the  lofs,  the  introduction  had  been  not  inele- 
gant; but  on  fuch  a  pompous  expreffion,  wjien  the  reader 
recoUefted  that  he  had  feen  no  marks  of  public  aftoniih- 
ment,  it  could  not  but  tempt  him  to  fmile. 

4.  Another  important  remark  to  be  made  here,  is,  that 
a  writer  or  fpeaker  in  attempting  the  pathetic,  (hould  con- 
fider  his  own  natural  turn,  as  well  as  the  fubjedt.  Some 
are  naturally  of  a  lefs  warm  and  glowing  imagination,  and 
in  themfelves  fufceptible  of  a  lefs  degree  of  pafEon  than 
others;  thefe  fhorfd  take-c^re  not  to  attempt  a  flight  that 
they  cannot  finifti,  or  entet-  Upon  fuch  fentiments  and  lan- 
guage as  they  will  probably  fink  as  it  were,  and  fell  away 
Irom  in  a  little  time.  Such  flionld  fobftitute  gravity  and 
Vol.  hi.  '       3  U 
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iblemnity,  inftead  of  fire,  and  only  attempt  to  make 
their  difcourfe  clear  to  the  underftanding,  and  convincing 
to  the  confcience:  perhaps,  this  is  in  general  the  bed  way 
in  ferious  difcourfes  and  moral  writings :  becaufe,  though 
it  may  not  produce  fo  flrong  or  ardent  emotions,  it  (rften 
leaves  a  deeper  and  more  lafting  impreffion. 

Of  Figurative  Speech. 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  this  expreflion;  ^^  The 
tropes  and  figures  of  rhetoric/'  This  expreffion  is  not 
joft ;  the  terms  are  neither  fynonymous,  nor  arc  they  two 
diftinft  fpccies  of  one  genu&^Figure  is  the  general  ex« 
prcffion  ;  a  trope  is  one  of  the  figures,  but  there  are  many 
more.  Every  trope  is  a  figure,  but  every  figure  is  not  a 
.trope:  perhaps  we  may  fay  a  trope  is  an  expedient  to 
render  language  more  extenfive  and  copious,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  tranquility ;  whereas,  a  figure  is  the  tStOt  o£ 
paflion.  This  diftinftion  however,  cannot  be  univerfally 
maintained ;  for  tropes  are  oftentimes  the  efieft  of  paflion 
as  well  as  of  the  narrownefs  of  language.  Figures  may  be 
defined  any  departure  from  the  plain  diredl  manner  of  ex- 
prefiion,  and  particularly  fuch  as  are  fuggefted  by  the  paf- 
fions,  and  differ  on  that  account,  from  the  way  in  which 
we  would  have  fpoken,  if  in  a  Hate  of  perfeQ:  tranquility. 
Tropes  are  a  fpecies  of  figures,  in  which  a  word  or  phrafe 
is  made  ufe  of  in  a  fenfe  different  from  its  firft  and  proper 
fignification,  as  *'  The  Lord  is  a  fun  and  fliield  ;'*  where 
the  words  "  fun  and  fhield,"  are  ufed  tropically.  There 
are  feveral  different  tropes. 

I.  Metonymy — This  is-  a  very  general  kind  of  trope^ 
comprehending  under  it  feveral  others ;  the  meaning  of 
it  is  a  change  of  name,  or  one  name  for  another :  this 
may  be  done  feveral  ways:  (i)  The  caufe  may  be  put 
for  the  effefl:,  or  the  effeft  for  the  caufe :  as  when  we  fay, 
£old  death;  becaufe  death  tfiakes  cold:  Old  age  kept 
him  behind,  that  is,  made  him  weak,  &c.  (a)  The- author 
for  his.  works.  (3)  The  thing  containing,  for  the  tbin^ 
c^ontain^d :  ^  drink  the  cup,  that  is,  the  liquor  in  the  cup. 
(4)  Apartistaken  forthe  wholefy  or  the  whole  fiora  part; 
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as  tny  roof  far  my  houfe  ;  my  houfe  is  on  fire^  when  only 
a  fmall  part  of  it  bums — This  is  called  fynecdoche.  (5) 
A  general  term  for  a  particular ;  a  hundred  reafons  may 
be  given,  that  is,  many  reafons  may  be  given.  (6)  A  pro^ 
per  name  for  a  charaderiftic  name,  as  he  is  a  Nero  for  a 
cruel  man,  or  a  Sardanapalus  for  a  voluptuous  monarch. 
All  thefe  and  many  more  are  metonymies. 

2.  Metaphor — this  might  as  well  have  been  the  gene- 
ral term,  as  trope ;  for  it  alfo  fignifies  change  of  expref- 
fion :  it  is  a  fpecies  of  trope,  by  which  any  term  is  appli- 
ed in  a  fenfe  different  from  its  natural  import,  as  when 
we  fay  a  tide  of  pleafure,  to  exprefn  the  impetuofity  of 
pleafure :  when  the  heavens  are  faid  to  be  over  our  headls 
as  brafs,  and  the  earth  under  our  feet  as  iron. 

3-  Allegory— •This  is  continuing  the  metaphor,  and  ex- 
tending it  by  a  variety  of  expreffions  of  the  fame  kind,  m 
the  Lord  is  my  Ihepherd,  he  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pallures-^he  maketh  me  to  feed  befide  the  ftUl  wir 
ters. 

4.  Irony— -In  vfkig  words  diredly  contrary  to  their 
meaning;  as,  *'  No  doubt  you  are  the  people  and  wifdom 
•*  fliall  die  with  you." 

5.  Hyperbde— When  things  are  carried  beyond  their 
truth,  to  exprefsour  fentimeats  more  (Irongly,  as  ^^  Swift- 
**  er  than  the  wind^  whiter  than  fnow. 

6^  Catachrefis«--is  the  firft  trope  of  all,  when  words  are 
ufed  in  an  oppofite,  and  fometimes  in  an  impoffible  fenfe, 
as  when  chains  and  ihackles  are  called  bracelets  of  iron. 

Figures  cannot  be  fully  enumerated,  becaufe  they  are- 
without  number;  and  each  figure  may  be  .ufed  feveral 
different  ways,  (i)  Exclamation — ^This  is  nothing  elfe 
than  a  way  of  exprefllng  admiration  or  lamentation,  as 
Oh!  Alas!  Heavend!  &c.  ufed  by  perfons  much  moved. 
(2)  Doubt^-Tliis  is  frequently  the  expreffion  of  a  doubl- 
fui  mind,  in  fufpenfe  what  to  do.  This  is  defcribed  by 
Virgil,  in  the  diftrefe  of  DWo,  when  Eneas  left  her; 
\^  Shall  I  go  to  the  neighboring  king$  wlwn  I  have  fyoh 
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*^  ten  defp'ifedr"  Sometimes  it  is  a  beautiful  figure,  and 
d)liges  perfons  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  fometimes  of  what 
they  would  otherwife  have  omitted :   ^*  Who  is  this  that 
•*  Cometh  from  Edom  ?"  (3 )  Epanortholis — This  is  a  cor- 
rection or  improvement  of  what  has  been  faid :  "  You  arc 
^'  not  truly  the  fon  of  a  goddefs,  nay  you  muft  have  fucked 
♦*  a  tygrefs."     (4)  Pleonafrn — This  is  a  redundancy,  as 
H  I  have  heard  it  with  my  ears,  he  fpake  it  with  his  mouth/' 
(5)  Similitude — This  is  comparing  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther, as  '^  he  ihall  be  like  a  tree  planted,  &x.  (6)  Diftri- 
bution-^This  confifts  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  fe*- 
vcral  correfpondcnt  images;    *'  Their  throat  is  an  open 
**  fcpulchre,  their  tongues  have  ufed  deceit."    (7)  Profo-  - 
popeia — When,  perfons  dead  or  abfent,  or  different  from 
the  fpeaker,  are  brought  in  fpeaking,  as  Cicero  fuppofes 
his  country  or  Italy,  and  all  the  public  faying  to  him, 
V  Marcus  TuUius  what  are  you  doing?"  (8)  Apoftrophe— «- 
When  perlbns  dead  or  abfent,  or  any  inanimate  things  are 
fpoken  to,  as  Cicero  fays,  "  O !  vos,  or  hear  O  !  Heavens, 
**  and  give  ear  O  earth !"    (9)  Communication — When 
a  fpeaker  calls  upon  his  hearers  to  fay  what  advice  they 
would  give,  or  what  they  would  have  done  different  from 
what  he  or  the  perfon  whom  he  defends  has  done ;  What 
could  you  have  done  in  this  cafe  I  What  fhould  I  do  now  f 
(10)  Interrogation — Putting  a  thing  home  to  the  readers, 
as  **  What  fruit  had  you  then  in  thofe  things  of  which 
•*  you  are  now  afhamed  ?" 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

HAVE  now  gone  through  the  account  given  in  the  fyf- 

terns,  of  the  tropc^s  and  figures  of  rhetoric,  by  which 

you  will  fufficiently  underftancl  the  meaning  of  both.  The 
proper  applications  however  of  them  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  moment,  and  of  much  greater  difficulty.  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  before  1  clofe  the  fubjedt,  in  addition 
to  what  hath  been  already  interfperfed  thi'ough  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  it. 
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I.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confider  what 
is  the  purpofe  intended  by  figures.  I  have  introduced 
tiiem  here  as  a  means  of  giving  fublimity  to  a  difcourfe, 
but  may  there  not  be  fome  little  analyfis  and  refolution 
of  that  purpofe,  may  we  not  inquire  what  are  the  parti- 
cular e£fe£ts  of  figures?  Are  the  effeds  of  figures  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  all  figures,  the  fame  ?  It  is  certain  that  figura- 
tive fpeech  is  very  powerful  in  raifing  the  paffions.  And 
probably  dliFerent  figures  are  proper  to  exprefs  or  excite 
diiFerent  paflions ;  admiration,  defire,  pity,  hatred,  rage, 
or  difdain.  This  appears  from  the  explication  of  figures 
formerly  given.  But  befides  this,  we  may  obferve  that 
there  are  iome  eiFe£ls  of  figures  that  feem  to  be  wholfy  un- 
conne£ted  with  pafilon,  of  thefe  I  ihall  mention  three ;  or* 
nament,  explication,  conviction.  Sometimes  figure  is 
made  ufe  of  merely  for  ornament.  Of  this  Rollin  gives 
us  an  example  in  which  an  author  fays,  *^  The  king,  to 
<^  give  an  eternal  mark  of  the  efteem  and  friendihip  widi 
^^  which  he  honored  a  great  general,  gave  an  illuflrious 
*^  place  to  his  glorious  a(hes  amidft  thofe  mafters  of  the 
^^  earth,  who  preferve  on  the  magnificence  of  their  tx)mbs 
"  an  image  of  the  lullre  of  their  thrones.*'  Under  this 
head  may  be  reckoned  all  the  examples  of  the  ufe  .of  fi- 
gures,  to  raife  things  that  are  mean  and  low  in  themielves 
to  fome  degree  of  dignity  by  the  phrafeology,  or  to  give  a 
greater  dignity  to  any  thing  than  the  fimple  idea  or  the 
proper  name  would  convey,  as  if  one  Ihould  fay,  looking 
round  the  fcene  and  obferving  the  bounteous  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence  for  the  fupport  of  innumerable  creatures,  inflead 
of  the  grafs  and  corn  every  where  growing  in  abundance. 
Perhaps  alfo  under  the  fame  head  may  be  reckoned,  the 
clothing  in  other  terms  any  thing  that  might  be  fuppofcd 
difagreeable  or  difgufting,  as  when  Cicero  confefles  that 
the  fervants  of  Milo  killed  Clodius,  he  does  not  fay  in- 
terfecerunt  but  he  fays,  "  They  did  that  which  every 
"  good  man  would  wifti  his  fervants  to  do  in  like  circum- 
*'  llances."  I  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  the  greateft  deli- 
cacy and  judgment  imaginable  is  neceflary  in  the  ufe  of 
figures  with  this  view,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  de- 
generate into  bomball.     Young  perfons  in  their  firft  com- 
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jjbfitions,  and  efi^cially  when  tbeyhave  agood  deal  of  an- 
cient literature  frcfli  in  their  heads,  arc  very  apt  to  be 
faulty  in  this  particular.  A  common  word  or  fentiment 
which  any  body  might  ufe,  and  every  body  would  un- 
derftand,  they  think  mean  and  below  them,  and  tbere^^ 
ibre  they  have  recourfe  to  unneceffary  figures,  and  hard 
or  learned  phrafes.  Inftead  of  walking  about  the  fields 
they  perambulate  them,  they  do  not  difcover  a  thing, 
but  recognife  it.  Johnfon  the  author  of  the  Rambler  is 
the  mod  faulty  this  way,  of  any  writer  of  chara£ter.  A 
]htle  play  of  wit,  or  a  few  firokes  of  raillery,  he  calls  d 
reciprocation  of  smartness. 

'  Atiother  ufe  of  figures  is  for  explication,  to  make  t 
thing  more  clearly  conceived.  This  in  general  may  be 
ikid  (0  be  the  ufe  ^f  the  fimilitude,  only  I  think  when  £• 
gures  are  ufed  for  illuflration,  it  is  aa  much  to  aifift  the 
imagination  as  the  judgment,  and  to  fitake  the  impreffioa 
which  was  before  real  and  juft,  very  ftrong.  For  ex- 
ample  when  Solomon  fays,  **  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
**  wlielps  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly," 
•*  If  you  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  he  will  return  to  his 
"  folly."  *'  The  foolifli  man  walketh  by  the  way,  and 
•*  he  faith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a  fool." 

A  third  ufe  of  figures  may  be  faid,  although  improperly, 
to  be  for  conviflion,  or  to  make  us  more  readily  or  more 
fully  yield  to  the  truth,  as  when  to  fupport  what  we  have 
faid,  that  perfons  of  found  judgment  are  referved  in 
fpeech,  we  add,  deep  waters  move  without  noife— or 
that  men  in  eminent  ftations  are  expofed  to  obfervation 
and  cenfure.  "  A  city  that  is  fet  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid."  In  all  fuch  cafes  therefore  it  is  certain  that  a  fimi- 
litude is  not  an  argument,  yet  the  analogy  of  nature 
feems  to  carry  in  it  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  adds  to 
the  impreflion  made  upon  the  mind. 

2.  A  fecond  remark  is,  that  figures  of  every  kind 
fliould  come  naturally,  and  never  be  fought  fon  The 
defign  of  explaining  the  feveral  kinds  of  figures  is  not  to 
teach  you  to  make  them,  but  to  correft  them.  Argu- 
ments  and  illuftrations  we  muft  endeavor  to  invent^  but 
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figures  never.  If  they  do  not  0ow  fpontaneous,  they  are 
always  forced*  If  a  man  having  proceeded  too  far  in  s^ 
fubjeCt,  bethinks  himfelf,  that  he  will  here  introduce  a 
fimilitudef  or  an  allegory,  or  a  profopopeia,  &c.  he  will 
either  mifs  of  it  altogether,  or  he  will  produce  fomething 
vaftly  more  jejune  and  infipid,  than  it  is  poflible  for  any 
man  to  make  without  figures.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  ridiculous  chafms  that  fome  perfons  bring  themfelves 
to  in  convcrfation,  when  they  offer  to  bring  a  fimilitude 
which  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them.  They  will  fay  '*  He 
"  raged,  and  raved,  and  roared  juft  like — I  don't  know 
"  what.'*  Figures  (hould  be  the  native  expreffion  of  paf- 
ftons  or  conceptions  already  felt,  as  they  are  the  means  of 
raifing  pailions  in  thofe  to  whom  you  fpeak.  They  Ibould 
therefore' be  pofterior  in  point  of  time,  to  the  feelings  of 
the  fpeaker,  although  prior  to  thofe  of  the  hearers.  The 
great  purpofe  therefore  of  criticifm  on  this  part  of  the  fufai- 
je£t,  is  to  prune  the  luxuriancies  of  nature,  and  fee  that 
the  figures  be  juft  and  natural. 

3.  I  have  already  in  fpeaking  upon  the  tropes,  had  oc« 
cafion  to  give  fome  rules  as  to  the  ufe  of  them,  particular- 
ly as  to  the  propriety  and  confiftency  of  them.  But 
there  are  fome  things  to  be  obferved  further  for  explaining 
them.  There  are  two  characters  frequently  given  to 
tropes,  efpecially  to  metaphors,  which  4eferve  to  be  con- 
fidered.  The  one  is  (Irength,  the  other  is  boldnefs. 
Thefe  are  by  no  means  the  fame.  That  is  a  ilrong  me- 
taphor  or  image,  that  gives  us  a  very  lively  imprefiion  of 
the  thing  reprefented.  As  that  of  the  wife  man,  *^  A 
"  Hone  is  heavy,  and  the  fand  is  weighty,  but  a  fooPs 
"  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both.*'  A  bold  image  or 
metaphor  is  that  which  upon  the  whole  is  juft  and  ftrong, 
but  is  confiderably  removed  from  common  obfervation^ 
and  would  not  eafily  or  readily  have  occurred  to  another^ 
It  is  alfo  called  a  bold  image  when  the  refemblance  is  but 
in  one  fingle  point.  There  is  not  any  where  to  be  feon 
a  colledtion  of  bolder  images,  than  in  thp  book  of  Job^ 
particularly  in  the  defcription  of  the  war-horfe^  among 
%vhich  in  particular  the  following  feems  to  excel,  /'  Haft 
'^  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder."      To  liken  the 
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mane  of  a  horfc  to  thunder,  \irouId.not  have  occurr^-to 
every  one;  neither  in  idea  does  the  refemblance  hoI<| 
fiqt  in  one  particular,  that  the  flowing  and  waving 
ofthe  mane  is  like  the  fheets  and  forked  flakes  of  li^t* 
ping. 
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LECTURE    IX. 

NOW  come  to  confider  the  fimple  nianner  of  writing* 
If  I  could  explain  this  fully,  fo  as  to  make  every  one 
clearly  to  underlUnd  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  incline  yoa 
to  admire  and  (ludy  it,  I  Ihould  think  a  very  difficult  and 
important  point  was  gained.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bring  young  perfons  efpeciallyi  to  a  tafte  for  the  fim- 
ple way  of  writing.  They  are  apt  to  think  it  of  little  mo- 
ment,  not  fo  much  the  obje£t  of  ambition  as  an  exercife 
of  felf  denial,  to  fay  a  thing  plainly,  when  they  might 
have  faid  it  nobly.  I  would  obferve  therefore,  in  the  ve- 
ry beginning,  that  it  is  a  miftake  to  confider  funplicity 
and  fublimity  as  univerfally  oppofite,  for  on  the  contrary 
there  is  not  only  a  great  excellence  in  fome  performances, 
which  we  may  call  wholly  of  the  fimple  kind;  fuch  as  a 
ftory  told,  or  an  epiftle  written,  with  all  the  beauty  of 
ilmplicity,  but  in  the  mod  fublime  and  animated  compo- 
fitions,  fome  of  the  greateft  fentiments  derive  their 
beauty  from  being  clothed  in  fimple  language.  SimpR* 
city  is  even  as  neceflary  to  fome  parts  of  an  oration^  as 
It  is  to  the  whole  of  fome  kinds  of  compofition.  .Let 
the  fubjeft  be  ever  fo  great  and  interefting,  it  is  prudent^ 
decent,  neceflary,  to  begin  the  difcourfe  in  a  cool  and 
(^ifpafTionate  manner.  That  man  who  fhould  begin  an 
oration  with  the  fanie  boldnefs  of  figure  and  the  lame 
high  pitch  of  voice  that  would  be  proper  towards  the  clofe 
of  it,  .would  commit  one  of  the  greateft  faults  againftpro- 
priety,  and  I  think  would  wholly  prevent  its  efiJsfli.upon. 
ihe  hearers. 

.  But  how  fliall  we  explain  the  fimple  manner  of  writ- 
ing? It  is,  fay  many  autliprs,  that  which  is  liked  to  ap4 
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leaft  removed  from  the  language  of  common  life.  It  muft 
be  therefore  eafy  and  obvious,  few  or  no  figures  in  the 
exprellion,  nothing  obfcure  in  the  fentiments,  or  in- 
volved in  the  method.  Long  fentences  are  contrary  to 
it,  words  either  difficult  or  uncommon  are  inconfiilent 
with  it.  Cicero  and  Horace  have  both  faid,  and  all  critics 
have  faid  after  them,  it  is  that  which  when  men  hear,  they 
think  that  they  themfelves  could  only  have  (aid  the  fame» 
or  that  it  is  jufl  a  kind  of  expreflion  of  their  own  thoughts. 
They  generally  remark  further,  that  it  is  what  (eems  to 
be  eafy,  but  yet  is  not ;  as  Horace  fays,  ut  fibi  qui  vis 
fperet  idem.  Sec.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  what  is 
truly  fimple  always  carries  in  it  the  idea  of  being  eafy  in 
its  produ£tion,  as  well  as  in  imitation,  and  indeed  the 
one  of  thefe  feems  neceffarily  to  fuppofe  the  other.  What- 
ever feems  to  be  the  effect  of  ftudy  and  much  invention^ 
cannot  be  fimple.  It  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  intra* 
dudion  of  Anthony's  fpeech  in  Shakeipeare :  I  am  no  onu 
tor  as  Brutus  is,  8cc.  RoUin  has  given  us  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  a. (lory  told  with  a  beautiful  fimplicity,  from  Cice- 
ro's ofl^ces.  There  is  an  example  alfo  in  Lii^'s  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  only  with  a  little 
more  force  of  expreffion,  as  the  importaiice  and  folemni- 
ty  of  the  fubjeft  feemed  to  require  it.  But  it  requires  a 
very  mafterly  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  to  per- 
ceive the  beauties  fully,  that  are  pointed  at  by  Rollin  in 
the  firft  in  (lance,  or  might  eafily  be  mentioned  ia  the  Iall« 
There  is  no  author  in  our  language  who  excels  more  iti 
fimplicity  than  Addifon — The  Speftator  in  general  indeed, 
but  efpecially  the  papers  written  by  him,  excel  in  this 
quality.  Eafe  and  elegance  are  happily  joined  in  them, 
aiyl  nature  itfelf,  as  it  were,  feems  to  fpeak  in  them.  If 
fbme  of  the  later  periodical  writers  have  equalled,  or  even 
excelled  them  in  force  or  elegance,  not  one  has  ever  cottue 
up  to  them  in  fimplicity. 

The  fubjeSs  or  the  i))ecies  of  writing  in  which  fimpli* 
city  chiefly  ihines,  are  narration,  dialogue,  epiflolary  writ« 
ing,  eflay  writing,  and  all  the  lighter  fpecies  of  poetiy,  aS 
odes,  fongs,  epigrams,  eligies  and  fuch  like.  The  an- 
cients were  remarksbl^  for  a  love  and  admiAtion  of  fim« 
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plicity,  and  fome  of  them  remam  to  us  as  eminent  ex- 
amples  of  its  excellence.  Xenophon  in  his  inflitution  of 
Cyrus,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  fweet  and  dig- 
nified fimplicity.  He  ufes  neither  language  nor  ideas  that 
.are  difficult  and  far-fetched^  In  the  fmaller  compofitions 
iof  the  ancients,  as  odes,  epigrams,  &c,  they  were  at 
|>rodigious  pains  to  polilh  them,  and  make  them  quite  ea- 
fy  and  natural.  They  placed  their  great  glory  in  beftow- 
uig  much  art,  and  at  the  fame  time  making  it  to  appear 
fluitc  eafy  and  artlefs,  according  to  the  faying  now  grown 
into  a  proverb,  artis  est  celare  artem.  The  beauty  of  fim- 
plicity  may  not  appear  at  firll  fight,  or  be  at  all  perceiv- 
ed  by  perfons  of  a  vitiated  tafte,  but  all  peribns  of  good 
judgment  immediately,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  intime, 
are  charmed  with  what  is  quite  eafy,  and  yet  truly  accu- 
rate and  elegant. 

It  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved  that  fimplicity  is  quite 
a  dififerent  thing  from  lownefs  and  meannefs,  and  the 
great  art  of  a  writer  is  to  preferve  the  one  without  dege- 
nerating into  the  other.  It  is  the  eafieft  thing  in  the 
world  to  fpeak  or  write  vulgarifms,  but  a  perfon  of  true 
tafte  will  carefully  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kind.  For 
example,  one  who  v/ould  write  fimply,  and  as  near  the 
language  of  plain  people  in  ordinary  difcourfe  as  poflible, 
would  yet  avoid  every  abfurdity  or  barbarifm  that  obtains 
a  place  in  common  converfation,  as  to  fay,  "  This  here 
**  table,  and  that  there  candle."  It  is  alfo  quite  contra- 
ry to  fimplicity  to  adopt  the  quaint  expreffions  or  cant 
f)hrafes  that  are  the  children  of  fafliion,  and  obtain  for  a 
iitle,  or  in  feme  particular  places  and  not  in  others. 
The  Speftator  attacked  with  great  fpirit  and  propriety  fe- 
vcral  of  thofe  that  were  introduced  into  converfation  and 
writing  in  his  time,  fuch  as  inob^  rep^  pos^  bite,  bam- 
baosle,  and  feveral  others.  Moft  of  them  he  fairly  defeat- 
ed, but  one  or  two  of  them  got  tht  better  of  him,  and  are 
now  freely  introduced  into  the  language,  fuch  as  mo&. 
johnfon  alfo  has  put  bamboofle  in  his  Di£lionary,  which 
he  calls  indeed  a  low  word.  Arbuthnot  is  his  authority, 
Ijut  it  was  plainly  ufed  by  him  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  and 
therefore  it  fhouid  either  not  have  been  in  the  Di£lionary, 
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at  all,  or  fuch  an  authority  fhould  not  have  been  given  for 
it. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  requires  an  excellent 
judgment  to  be  able  to  defcend  to  great  fimplicity,  and 
yet  to  keep  out  every  low  expreflion  or  idea.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  eafy  to  be  a  thorough  judge  of  pure  di£lion  in 
any  language  but  our  own,  and  not  even  in  that  without 
a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  a  tho^ 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  bed  authors.  Writers  and 
fpeakers  of  little  judgment  are  apt  at  times  to  go  into  ex- 
tremes, to  fwell  too  much  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  fall 
into  what  is  vulgar  and  ofFenfive  on  the  other. 

When  fpeaking  on  fimplicity,  I  obferve  that  there  is 
a  fimplicity  in  the  tafte  and  compofition  of  a  whole  difl 
courfe,  different  from  fimplicity  of  fentiment  and  lan^ 
guage  in  the  particular  parts.  This  will  incline  a  man 
to  avoid  all  unnecelFary  ornament,  particularly  the  orna- 
ments of  faihion,  and  the  peculiar  drefs  or  mode  of  the 
times.  We  fay  in  architefture  that  a  building  is  in  a 
fimple  flyle,  when  it  has  not  a  great  multiplicity  of 
ornaments,  or  is  not  loaded  with  beauties,  fo  to  fpeak. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  books  written  in  the  fame  .age 
will  differ  very  much  one  frofb  another  in  this  refpeA; 
and  thofe  which  have  leaft  of  the  ornaments  then  in  vogue, 
continue  in.  reputation  when  the  others  are  grown  ridi- 
culous. I  will  give  you  an  inftance  of  this.  A  fmall 
religious  treatife,  Scougal's  Life  of  God  in  the  foul  of 
man,  which  is  written  with  great  fimplicity,  and  yet  dig- 
nity, and  may  now  be  read  with  pleafure  and  approbation 
by  perfons  of  the  bed  tafte ;  while  moft  of  the  other  writers 
of  his  age  and  country,  are  ridiculous,  or  hardly  intelli- 
gible. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  us  to  form  right  notions  of  fimpli- 
city, to  confider  what  are  the  oppofites,  or  the  greatefl 
enemies  to  it.  (i)  One  is  abftra£tion  of  fentiment,  or  too 
great  refinement  of  any  kind:  of  this  the  greatefl  exam- 
ple in  an  author  of  merit,  is  the  writer  of  the  Rambler; 
almofl  every  page  of  his  writings,  furnifhes  us  with  in- 
ftances  of  departure  from  fimplicity,  partly  in  the  fenti- 
inent,  and  partly  in  the  diClion.    . 
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(2)  Another,  is  allegory,  and  efpectally  &r.fetched-al- 
Ittfions,  as  in  the  example  which  the  Spe£tator  give»  of  a 
poet,  who  fpeaks  of  Bacchus' caft  coat:  this  is  little  bettef 
than  a  riddle,  and  even  thofe  who  difcern  it,  wiU  take  a 
little  time  to  refle£l,  that  according  to  the  heathen  mytho-' 
Ipgy,  Bacchus  was  the  God  of  wine ;  wine  is  kept  in  caiks^ 
and  therefore  an  empty  calk,  or  at  leaft  an  v&ltb  one,^ 
may  be  called  Bacchus*  cad  coat. 
..  (3)  A  third  enemy  to  fimplicity,  is  an  aifeClation  of 
learning :  This  fpoiis  fimplicity  many  ways;  it  introduces 
tfxms  of  art,  which  cannot  be  underftood,  but  by  thofe 
who  are  adepts  in  a  particular  branch.  Such  perfoas 
have  been  long  expofed  to  ridicule  under  the  name  of 
pedants.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  word  pedantry  has  been 
in  a  manner  confined  to  thofe  addi£ted  to  claffic  literature, 
and  who  intermix  every  thing  they  fay,  with  fcraps  taken 
iirom  the  learned  languages;  but  this  is  quite  improper, 
for  lawyers,  phyfictans,  dunces,  or  fchoolmaflers  are  e* 
qually  ridiculous,  when  tliey  fill  their  difcourfe  with  words 
drawn  from  their  particular  art. 

(4)  The  only  other  enemy  to  fimplicity  I  ihall  men. 
tion,  is  an  amUtion  to  excel.  This  perhaps,  Ihould  not 
Iiave  been  fo  much  divided*from  the  reft,  as  made  the  great 
principle  from  which  the  reft  proceed.  Nothing  more 
certainly  renders  a  man  ridiculous,  than  an  over  forward- 
T\tk  to  difplay  his  excellence ;  he  is  not  content  with 
plain  things,  and  particularly  with  fuch  things  as  every 
bodv  might  fay,  becaufe  thefe  would  not  diftinguifh  him. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  obferved  on  fubUmity,  Uiat  one  of 
the  beft  and  fureft  ways  to  attain  it  was  to  think  nobly, 
io  the  beft  way  to  write  fimply,  is  to  think  fimply,  to  avoid 
all  affection,  to  attempt  to  form  your  manner  of  think- 
ing to  a  noble  felf-denial.  A  roan  litde  folicitous  about 
what  people  think  of  him,  or  rather  havuig  his  attention 
fixed  upon  quite  another  purpofe,  viz.  giving  information, 
or  producing  conviftion,  will  only  attain  to  a  fimple  man- 
ner of  writing,  and  indeed  he  will  write  beft  in  all  refpedks. 

As  to  the  mixed  ftyle  or  manner  of  writing,  as  it  con* 
fifts  of  the  mixture  of  the  other  two,  I  (hall  nolf  need  to 
fay  any  thing  by  way  of  explaining  it,  but  only  n^aka. 
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a  remark  or  tvo,  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  it.  The 
mixed  kind  of  writing  chiefly  confifls  of  hiftory  and  con- 
troveify.  The  great  quality  neceiTary  to  execute  it  pro^ 
perly,  is  foundnefs  of  judgment,  to  determine  on  what 
fubjefts,  and  on  what  parts  of  fubjeds  it  is  proper  to  write; 
with  fimplicity,  and  on  what  with  force — One  would  wifli 
not  logo  beyond,  but  juft  to  gratify  a  reader's  inclination^ 
in  this  refpedt.  -^ 

There  are  many  cafes  in  hidory,   where  the  greateft, 
fublimity  both  of  fentiments  and  language,  is  both  ad-, 
mitted  and  required,  particularly  all  the  beauty  and  all' 
the  force  that  can  be  admitted  into  defcription,  is  of  im-^ 
portance  in  hillory.     Thofe  who  will  read  in  Robertfon's' 
hiftory.  of  Scotland,  the  account  he  gives  of  the  aftonifh^^ 
ment,  terror  and  indignation  diat  appeared  in  the  £n- 
glifli  court,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  maflacre  at 
Paris,  or  in  the  fiime  author,  the  account  of  the  execution 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  will  fee  the  force  and  fublimity  - 
of  defcription.     The  difierence  between  fublimity  of  fern 
timent  and  language  in  an  hiftorian,  and  in  a  poet  or  onu 
tor,  leems  to  me  to  refemble  the  difference  between  the 
fire  of  a  managed  horfe,  when  reined  in  by  the  rider,  and . 
marching  with  a  firm  and  (lately  pace,  and  the  fame  when 
draining  every  nerve,  in  the  eager  contention  in  a  rice/ 
We  fliall  enter  a  little  into  this  matter,  if  we  confider  tbe^ 
different  images  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  different  arts.' 
In  poetiy  we  fiiy  a  beautiful,  ftriking,  fliining  metaphor^; 
fervent,  glowing  imagery.     In  oratory  we  fay  warm,  vnV 
mated,  irrefiftible.    In  hiflory  we  ufe  the  words  force^ 
noblenefs,  dignity  and  majefly,  particularly  thofe  laft  attri- 
butes,  of  dignity  and  majefty.      Herodotus  has  been  o£>  ^ 
ten  called  the  father  of  hillory^  though  I  confefs  I  appre-^ 
hend  he  has  obtained  this  title,  chiefly  becaufe  of  his  an- 
tiquity, and  his  beiiig  the  firft  that  ever  gave  any  thing  of 
a  regular  hiftory ;  but  though  he  has  fome  things  auguft 
enough,  yet  he  has  admitted  fo  many  incredible  ftories, 
and  even  peculiarities  into  his  work,  as  very  much  de- 
tra^  from  its  dignity ;  we  moil  indeed  impute  a  good 
deal  of  this  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  impoffi. 
bi%  of  their  diftingniflung  truth  fropi  falfehood,  fo  w6ll 
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as  thofe  of  later  ages,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  all 
pafl  experience. 

Hiftory  indeed,  is  not  only  of  the  mixed  kin^  of  writing, 
fo  as  to  admit  fometimes  fublimity,  and  fometimes  (im- 
plicity,  but  thofe  ftyles  fliould  be  really  blended  together, 
in  every  part  of  it.  The  moft  noble  and  animated  fcnti- 
ments,  charafters  or  defcriptions  in  hiftory,  fiiould  yet  be 
clothed  with  fuch  a  gravity  and  decency  of  garb,  fo  to 
fpeak,  as  to  give  an  air  of  fimplicity  to  the  whole.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  a  poem,  that  the  author  fays  but  little  in 
his  own  perfon,  but  makes  the  characters  fpeak  and  fay 
all ;  and  in  an  orator  it  is  an  advantage,  when  he  can  car- 
ry the  hearers  off  from  himfelf  tohis  fubjeft;  but  above  all, 
an  hiftorian  fliould  not  fo  much  as  with  to  fliine,  but  with 
the  coolnefs  of  a  philofopher,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  judge 
fhould  fet  the  aflors  and  trahfaftions  before  the  reader. 

Controverfy  is  another  fubjeft  of  the  mixed  kind,  which 
ought  to  be  in  general  written  with  fimplicity,  yet  will 
fometimes  admit  of  the  ornaments  of  eloquence:  of  this 
I  fliall  fpeak  a  little  more  afterwards,  and  therefore  fliall 
now  only  add,  that  controverfy,  differs  from  hiftory,  in 
that  it  fometimes  admits  of  paffion  and  warmth,  when 
there  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  foundation  laid  for  it;  a  con- 
troverfial  writer  will  endeavor  to  intereft  his  reader,  and 
excite  either  contempt  or  indignation  againft  his  adverfary. 

After  having  given  you  this  view  of  the  three  great 
kinds  of  writing,  or  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  different 
ftyles,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  there  are  dif- 
tiii^ions  of  ftyle,  which  it  is  proper  that  an  able  writer 
Ihould  obferve,  that  do  not  range  themfelves,  at  leaft  not 
fully  and  properly,  under  thefe  three  heads,  but  may  be 
faid  to  rim  through  all  the  kinds  of  eloquence. 

Many  eminent  authors  have  faid,  that  the  climates 
liavc  fome  cffccl  upon  the  ftyle ;  that  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries the  ftyle  is  more  animated,  and  the  figures  more  bold 
and  glowing:  and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  af- 
cribe  a  peculiarity  of  ftyle,  and  that  particularly  elevated 
rtkI  full  of  metaphor,  to  the  orientals,  as  if  it  belonged  to 
that  part  orUie  g!ol)e;  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  both  this 
and  ether  things,  fuch  as  courage,  that  have  been  attributed 
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to  the  climate,  belong  either  not  to  the  climate  at  all,  or  in 
a  fmall  meafure,  and  are  rather  owing  to  the  ftare  of  foci* 
ety  and  manners  of  men.  We  have  before  had  occafion 
to  fee  that  all  narrow  languages  are  figured.  In  a  iiate, 
where  there  are  ^ew  or  no  ab(lra£t  ideas,  how  (hould  there 
be  abilra£t  terms.  If  any  body  will  read  the  poem  of 
Fingal,  which  appears  to  have  been  compofed  on  the 
bleak  hills  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  will  find  as  many 
figures  and  as  bold,  as  in  any  thing  compofed  in  Arabia 
or  Perfia.  The  ftate  of  fociety  then,  is  what  gives  a  par- 
ticular color  to  the  ftyle,  and  by  this  the  ftyles  of  different 
ages  and  countries  are  didinguifhed — that  the  climate  does 
but  little,  may  be  feen  juft  by  comparing  ancient  and 
modern  Italy;  what  difference  between  the  ftrength*and 
force  of  the  ancient  Latin  tongne,  and  the  prefent  Italian 
language^  in  the  expreffion  of  fentiments?  it  muft  there- 
fore vary  with  fentiments  and  manners ;  and  what  dif- 
ference between  the  ftem  and  inflexible  bravery  of  a  free 
ancient  Roman,  and  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of  a  modern 
Italian  ?  yet  they  breathed  the  fame  air,  and  were  nurfed 
by  the  fame  foil.  I  will  juft  go  a  little  off  from  the  fub- 
je£l  to  fay,  that  a  very  late  author,  (Lord  Kaimes)  feems 
to  think  that  the  courage  of  mankind  is  governed  by  the 
climates;  he  fays  that  the  northern  climates  produce 
hardened  conflitutions,  and  bold  and  firm  minds;  that  in. 
vafions  have  been  made  from  north  to  fouth :  but  I  appre- 
hend, he  may  be  miftaken  here  both  in  his  fa6ls,  and  the 
reafons  of  them — Invafions  have  not  always  been  made 
from  north  to  fouth:  for  the  Roman  arms  penetrated  very 
far  to  the  north  of  their  territory ;  the  firft  great  conque- 
rors of  the  eaft  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  carried  their  arm6 
to  the  north:  and  wlierc  the  conqueft  ran  the  other  way, 
it  was  owing  to  other  circumftances;  and  Dean  Swift 
fays  much  nearer  the  truth,  it  was  from  poverty  to 
plenty. 

The  defign  of  this  digrefiion  is  to  (how,  that  not  only 
the  circumftances  that  appear  in  a  language,  but  feveral 
others  that  have  alfo  been  attributed  to  climate,  owe  very 
little  to  it,  but  to  the  ftate  of  mankind  and  the  progress 
of  fociety.     The  maxim  of  that  great  modern  writer, 
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Montefquieu,  which  he  applies  to  population^  is  alfo  true 
of  language — ^That  natural  caufes  are  not  by  far  fo  pow- 
erful as  moral  caufes.  Allowing,  therefore,  as  fome 
have  affirmed  that  the  northern  climates  may  give  a 
roughnefs  and  harflinefs  to  the  accent  and  pronunciation^ 
I  believe  it  is  all  that  we  can  expeft  from  climate ;  the 
dtftinftion  of  ftyles  and  compofition  muft  come  from  an- 
(jther  original. 


LECTURE  X. 

HAVING  in  a  great  meafure  rejedled  the  fuppofition 
of  the  ftyle  in  writing  being  afie£tedby  the  climate, . 
ahd  fliown  that  it  rather  takes  its  colour  from  the  ftate  of 
iociety,  and  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  men,  it  fellows 
that  all  the  great  diftinftions  that  take  place  in  manners 
will  have  a  correfpondent  eSe£b  upon  language  fpoken  or 
written.  When  the  manners  of  a  people  are  little  po- 
lifhed,  there  is  a  plainnefs  or  a  roughnefs  hi  the  ftyle. 
Abfolute  monarchies,  and  the  obfequious  fubje£tion  in- 
troduced  at  the  courts  of  princes,  occafions  a  pompous 
fWelling  and  compliment  to  be  in  requeft,  different  from 
the  boldnefs  and  fometimes  ferocity  of  republican  ftates. 

Seneca  in  remarking  upon  the  Roman  language,  fays^ 
Genus  dicendi  mutatur  per  publicos  mores,  Sec.  This  he 
exemplifies  in  the  Roman  language,  which  was  (hort  and 
dry  in  the  earlieft  ages,  afterwards  become  elegant  and 
ornate,  and  at  lafl  loofe  and  difFufe. 

The  llyle  of  an  age  alfo  is  fometimes  formed  by  feme 
one  or  more  eminent  perfons,  who,  having  obtained  repu- 
tation, every  thing  peculiar  to  them  is  admired  and  copied* 
and  carried  much  into  excefs.  Seneca  has  remarked  this 
alio,  that  commonly  one  author  obtains  the  palm,  and 
becomes  the  model,  and  all  copy  him.  Haec  vitia  unus 
aliquis  inducit.  And  he  gives  a  very  good  example  of 
it,  of  which  we  may  now  judge  in  SallulK  He  alfo  wry 
properly  obferves,  that  all  the  faults  that  arife  from  imi- 


Utioii  become  worfe  in  the  imitutor  than  in  the  example. 
Thus  reproving  the  fault  jull  now  mentioned  in  our  an- 
ceRors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Seneca  himfelf  was  another  exai% 
pie  of  the  fame  thing.  His  manner  of  writing,  which  i« 
peculiar,  came  to  be  the  ftandard  of  the  age.  His  man^* 
ner  has  been  called  by  critics,  point  and  antithefis.  A 
fhort  fentence  containing  a  (Irong  fentiment,  or  a  beaucv 
ful  one,  as  it  were  like  a  maxim  by  itfelf.  For  an  example 
or  two  of  this;  to  exprefs  the  dellru£tion  of  Lyons  he  fays^ 
Lugdunum  quod  oftendebatur,  &c*  That  Lyons,  which 
was  formerly  ihown,  is  now  fooghtl  And  on  the  fame 
fubje£t— ^Una  nox,  Su:.  There  was  but  one  night  be- 
tween a  great  city  and  none.  Qyid  eft  eques  Romaau^ 
&c.  What !  is  a  Roman  knight,  a  freed  man  or  fWel 
names  generated  by  ambition  or  oppreffion. 

The  fault  of  this  fententious  manner  of  writing  does  not 
li^.in  the  particulars  being  blameable,  but  in  the  repetition 
and  uniformity  becoming  tedious — when  every  paragrapk 
IS  ftuflfed  with  fentences  and  bright  fayings,  generally  hi^- 
ving  the  fame  tune,  it  wearies  the  ear.  The  moft  remark* 
able  book  in  the  £ngli(h  language  for  putting  continuil 
fmannefs,  fentence  and  antithefis  for  elegance,  is  the  Gen- 
tleriian  inftru£ted.  I  (hall  read  you  one  paragraph — Th^ 
misfortune  of  one  breathes  vigor  inta  the  others :  Tliejr 
«arry  on  manfully  the  attack — Their  heads  run  round 
witti  the  glaifea.  Their  tongues  ride  poft.  Their  wits  arp 
jaded.  Their  reafon  is  diftanced.  Brutes  iould  not  talk 
better,  nor  men  worfe.  lake  ikippers  in  a  dorm,  they 
rather  hallowed  ^han  fpokt  Scarce  one  heard  his  neigh- 
bor, and  not  one  uaderftood  him ;  fo  that  noife  ftood  fo^ 
fenfe,  and  every  one  palled  for  a  virtuofo,  becaufe  all- 
played  the  Fool  to  extravagance. 

I  fball  not  enlarge  much  fanher  upon  the  difference  of 
ilyle  arifing  from  the  chara£ter  of  an  age,  as  in  the  agei 
before  the  reformationv  called  the  times  of  chivalry,  when 
military  prowefs  was  the  great  thing  in  requefi — >tbeir  gi^l 
lantry  and  heroifm  were  to  be  feen  in  every  writer— ^fr 
the  time  of  tb((  information  and* the. revival  of-leamiiieu- 
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their  citations  of  the  ancient  writers  and  allulions  to  the 
elaflic  phrafes  diftinguifhed  every  author.  In  the  age  of 
the  civil  wars  in  England,  of  which  religion  was  fo  much 
the  caufe,  allufions  to  Angular  expreffions,  and  theological 
opinions,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the 
great  Milton  is  an  example* 

'    But  there  is  another  didindion  of  ftyles,  which  id 
chiefly  perfonal,    and  will  didinguilh  one  author  from 
luiother,  in  the  fame  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  fame  or 
nearly  the  fame  abilities.    There  are  feveral  different 
epithets  given  to  ftyle  in  our  language,  which  I  fhall 
mention  in  a  certain  order,  which  I  fuppofe  will  contri- 
bate  fomething  to  explain  the  meaning  of  them«    We 
call  a  ftyle,  fimple  or  plain,  fmootbt  fweet,  concife,  ele* 
gant,  ornate,  juft,  nervous,  chafte,  fevere.     Theftt  are 
all  different  epithets  which  will  each  of  them  convey  to 
a  nice  critical  ear,  fomething  different,  though  I  confefs 
it  is  not  eafy  to  define  them  clearly,  or  explain  them  ful- 
]y«     Plainnefs  and  fimplicity  is  when  the  author  does 
not  feem  to  have  had  any  thing  in  view,  but  to  be  under- 
fiood,  and  that  by  perfons  of  the  weakeft  underftanding. 
:  That  ought  to  be  in  view  in  many  writings,  and  indeed 
perfpicuity  will  be  found  to  be  a  character  of  many  ftyles, 
when  there  are  other  great  qualities,    but  we  call  that 
plain  and  fimple,  when  there  is  no  difcovery  of  litera- 
ture, and  no  attempt  at  the  pathetic.    Scougal's  Life  «^ 
God  in  the  foul  of  man,  and  Dr.  Evans's  Sermof»|f  &re 
admirable  patterns  of  this  manner.     (2)  I  would  call 
that  a  fmooth  ftyle,  when  the  utmoft  care  Nid  been  taken 
to  meafure   the  periods,  and  to  confult  the  ear  on  the 
ftrufture  of  the  fentence ;    for  thiF  1  know  no  author 
more  remarkable  than  Hervey,  in  his  Meditations.     (3) 
Sweetncfs  feems  to  me  to  difl&r  from  the  former  only  in 
that  the  fubje6ls  and  the  images  are  generally  of  a  pleaf- 
ing  or  Toothing  nature,  Aich  as  may  particularly  be  feen 
in  Mrs.  Rowe's  Letters ;  perhaps  alfo  in  a  more  modem 
compofition  by  a  lady.  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague's  Let- 
ters.    And  indeed  when  female  authors  have  excelled, 
they  generally  do  excel  in  fweetnefs.    (4)  The  next  is 


concifenefs.  This  is  eafily  underftood,  it  is  juft  as  much 
brevity  as  is  confident  with  perfpicuity.  It  is  a  beaut/ 
in  eveiy  writing  when  other  qualities  are  not  hurt  by  it^ 
But  it  is  peculiarly  proper  for  critical  or  fcientific 
writing,  becaufe  there  we  do  not  fo  much  expe£k  or 
want  to  know  the  author's  fentiments,  but  as  foon  ait 
poffible  to  learn  the  fafts,  to  underftand  them  fiiUy,  and* 
range  them  methodically.  There  are  many  more  aor 
thors  who  excel  in  this  refpe£t  in  the  French,  than  in  tb^ 
Englifh  language.  Not  only  the  fcientific  writings,  but 
even  political  and  moral  writings  are  drawn  up  by  them 
with  great  concifenefs.  There  cannot  be  greater  concife- 
nefs  than  in  Montefquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Brown's 
Eftimate  of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times, 
feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  author  in  his  manner.. 
In  eilay  writing,  David  Hume  feems  to  have  as  happily 
joined  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity  as  moft  of  our  Engli& 
Writers.  Some  pious  writers  have  been  as  fuccefsfiil  this 
way  as  moft  of  our  nation ;  fuch  as  Mafon's  Sayings, 
and  Mafon  on  Self-knowledge.  (5)  A  ftyle  is  calkd 
elegant  when  it  is  formed  by  the  principles  of  true  tafte, 
and  much  pains  is  taken  to  ufe  the  beft  and  pureft 
expreflions  that  the  language  will  a&rd.  It  is  very  com* 
mon  to  join  together  eafe  and  elegance.  The  great 
patterns  we  have  of  thefe  are  Addifon  and  Tillotfon; 
Seed's  Sermons  too  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  very 
much  excelling  in  both  thefe  qualities ;  fo  alfo  does  Da- 
vid Hume.  The  other  Hume,  author  of  the  Elements^of 
Criticifm.  though  a  very  good  judge  of  writing,  feems  in 
point  of  ftyle  to  be  very  defediive  himfelf.  If  he  has  any 
talent,  it  is  concifenefs  and  plainnefs;  but  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  often  abrupt  and  harlh.  (6)  An  ornate  ftyle 
may  be  faid  to  be  fomething  more  than  elegant,  intro- 
ducing into  a  compofition  sdl  the  beauties  of  language, 
where  they  can  find  a  place  with  propriety.  I  mention- 
ed before,  that  Hervey's  ftyle  in  his  Meditations,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fmooth  and  flowing.  I  may  add  it  has  alfo  the 
qualities  of  elegant  and  ornate.  That  ftyle  is  elegant 
which  is  correSb  and  free  from  faults;  that  is  ornate 
which  abounds  witli  beauties.    (7}  Th$  nc:at  character 


df  %k  is,  that  it  IB  juft.  By  diis  ImiderfiEnd^  tpir- 
tfcc^iaf  attention  to  the  truth  and  meaning  of  every  ex^ 
pi^eflion.  Juftnefs  is  frequently  joined  with,  or  others 
wife  exprefled  by  precifion ;  fo  that  (if  I  may  fpeak  &) 
tagether  with  a  tafte  which  will  relifh  and  produce  anele>' 
gance  of  language,  thene  is  a  judgment  and  accuracy 
which  will  abide  the  fcrutiny  of  philofophy  and  criticifm. 
Many  well  turned  periods  and  fliowy  expref&ons  -rWill 
be  found  defefiive  here.  This  juftnefs  of  ftyle  is  fcarce- 
ly  ever  found  without  clkarnefs  of  uhderftanding,  fo  that 
k  appears  in  accuracy  of  method,  in  the  whole  difcourfe, 
as  well  as  in  the  ftyle  of  particular  parts.  Dr.  Ssmuel 
Clark  was  a  great  example  of  this.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
Siw  mathematicians  who  were  good  writers,  and  while  he 
did  not  lofe  the  life  and  fervor  of  the  oratof,  preferved  the 
wecifion  of  the  natural  philofopher.  {9)  Nervous  or 
lirongis  the  next  charaAer  of  ftyle,  and  this  implies  that 
jn  which  t&e  author  does  not  wholly  negleft  elegance  and 

Eecifion.  But  he  ic  much  more  attentive  to  dignity  and 
rce.  A  ftyle  that  is  very  flrong  and  nervous,  might  of-* 
ten  receive  a  little  additional  poliflfby  a  few  more  epithets 
€r  copulatives,  but  cannot  defcend  to  fuch  minutenefs; 
It  is  a  fine  expreffion  of  Richard  Baxter,  upon'  ftyle, 
^•*  May  I  fpeak  plainly  and  pertinently,  and  fomewhat 
^  nervoully,  I  have  my  purpofe."  Baxter  was  a  great 
example  of  a  nervous  ftyle,  with  great  neg]e£t  of  elcr 
«nce,  and  Dean  Swift  is  an  illuftrious  example  of  the 
wine  fort  of  di£tion,  with  a  very  confiderable  attention 
to  elegance.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  feem  to  write  in 
thefbllnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  to  me  without  fcruple  thofe 
terms  are  commonly  beft,  that  firft  prefent  themfelves  to 
e  fertile  invention  and  warm  imagination,  without  wait* 
ing  to  choofe  in  their  room  thofe  that  might  be  more  fmooth 
^r  fonorous,  but  lefs  emphatic.  (9)  Cbaftity  of  ftyle  I  tlvink 
fends  particularly  oppofed  to  any  embelliftiments  that  are 
not  natural,  and  neceflTary.  Nay,  we  generally  mean 
hy  a  very  chafte  writer,  one  who  does  not  admit  even  all 
4ie  ornaments  that  he  might,  and  what  ornaments  he 
4loes  admit  are  always  of  the  moft  decent  kind,  and  the 
m^  peperiy  executed.     <i^)  Severity  of  ftyle  has  thia 


title  only,  by  vty  orcomparifon.  That  is  a  Tevere  ilyle 
whiclvhas  propriety,  elegance  and  force,  but  feems  rather 
to  be  above  and  to  difdain  the  ornaments  which  every  bo- 
dy elfe  would  approve,  and  the  greateft  part  of  readers 
would  defire. 


LECTURE  XL 

WE  come  now  to  the  third  jreneral  head,  which  was 
to  fpeak  of  oratory  as  it  is  divided  into  the  feveral 
parts  which  conftitute  the  art.  Thefe  have  been  general- 
ly the  following,  invention,  difpoGcion,  flyle.or  compoQ- 
tion,  pronunciation,  including  gefture. 

I.  Invention.  This  is  nothing  elfe  but  finding  out 
the  icntiments  by  which  a  fpeaker  or  writer  would  ex- 
plain what  he  has  to  propofe,  and  the  aguments  by  whicli 
he  would  enforce  it.  This  fubje£t  is  treated  of  very 
largely,  in  moil  of  the  books  of  oratory,  in  which  I  think 
they  judge  very  wrong.  In  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  there  is  no  neceffity  of  teaching  it,  and  where 
it  is  neceflary,  I  believe  it  exceeds  the  power  of  man 
to  teach  it  with  efie£t.  The  very  firft  time  indeed,  that 
a  young  perfon  begins  to  compofe,  the  thing  is  fo  new  to 
him,  that  it  is  apt  to  appear  dark  and  difEcult,  and  in  a 
manner  impoffible.  But  as  foon  as  he  becomes  a  little 
accuftomed  to  it,  he  finds  much  more  difficulty  in  felect- 
ing  what  is  proper,  than  in  inventing  fomething  that 
feems  to  be  tolerable.  There  are  fome  perfons  I  confefs^ 
whom  their  own  ftupidity,  or  that  of  their  relations^ 
forces  to  attempt  public  fpeaking,  who  are  entirely  barren^ 
and  not  able  to  bring  out  any  thing  either  good  or  bad ; 
but  this  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  when  it  does  happen,  it 
will  be  fo  burdenfome  to  the  man  himfelf,  that  he  muft 
fpeedily  give  over  the  attempt.  There  are  infinitely  more 
who  have  plenty  of  matter,  fuch  as  it  is,  but  neither 
very  valuable' in  itfelf  nor  clothed  in  proper  language. 
I  think  it  happens  very  generally  that  thofe  who  are  lead 
concife  and  accurate,  are  moll  lengthy  and  voluminous, 
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1  will  therefore  not  fpend  much  time  upon  invention, 
leaving  it  to  the  fpontaneous  produ£lion  of  capacity  and 
experience ;  only  obferve  that  it  is  called  a  common  place, 
from  whence  you  draw  your  argument.  That  principle 
of  law,  nature,  tafte,  experience,  from  which  you  fetch 
)'pur  topic,  and  apply  it  to  your  particular  cafe,  is  a  com- 
mon place;  as  for  example,  if  I  want  to  prove  that  a  ftridfc 
difcipline  in  a  fociety  is  bed,  I  fay  that  difcipline  which 
will,  in  the  mod  effedlual  manner  reftrain  offences  is  cer- 
tainly the  beil ;  this  is  the  topic  or  common  place. 

It  would  be  needlcfs  to  point  out  the  fources  of  inven- 
tion, or  (how  from  whence  arguments  may  be  drawn,  for 
they  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  characters  and  qualities 
of  an  a£iion  or  perfon,  and  from  all  the  circumfiances  that 
accompany  it.  If  I  mean  to  aggravate  a  crime  or  injury^ 
I  fay  it  was  done  deliberately,  obftinately,  repeatedly* 
without  temptation,  againft  many  warnings,  and  much 
kindnefs,  that  its  effefts  are  very  bad  to  a  man's  fclf,  to 
others,  to  the  charafter,  the  perfon,  the  efiate,  &c*  If  I 
want  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  a  free  government,  I  mention 
its  happy  effefts  in  giving  fecurity  and  happinefs,  pro- 
moting induflry,  encouraging  genius,  producing  value ; 
and  then  I  apply  to  experience,  and  fliow  the  happinefs 
of  free  dates,  and  the  mifery  of  thofe  that  have  been  kept 
in  flavery  :  hut  I  repeat  the  remark,  that  invention  need 
not  be  taught,  unlefs  it  be  to  one  that  never  yet  compofed 
a  fentence.  There  have  been  books  of  common  places, 
publiflied,  containing  arguments  and  topics  for  illudration 
and  even  fimilitudes — fayings  of  the  ancients,  &c.  but 
they  are  of  very  little  ufe,  unlefs  to  a  perfon  that  has 
no  fund  of  his  own,  and  then  one  that  makes  ufe  of 
them  is  like  a  man  walking  on  dilts ;  they  make  him 
look  very  big,  but  he  walks  very  feebly. 

2.  The  next  divifion  of  the  oratorial  art,  is  difpofition  or 
diftribution.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmod  moment,  and 
upon  which  indru£lion  is  both  neceffary  and  ufeful.  By 
difpofition  as  a  part  of  the  oratorial  art  I  mean  order  in 
general,  in  the  whole  of  a  difcourfe  or  any  kind  of  compo- 
.fition,  be  it  what  it  will.  As  to  the  parts  of  which  a  fmgle 
fpeech  or  oration  confids,  they  will  be  afterwards  conQdiev- 
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cd.  Before  I  proceed  to  explain  or  point  out  the  way  td 
attain  good  order,  I  would  jull  mention  a  few  of  its  ex- 
cellencies. 

(i)  Good  order  in  a  difcourfe  gives  light,  and  makes  it 
eaftly  underflood.  If  things  are  thrown  together  without 
method,  each  of  them  will  be  lefs  underllood,  and  their 
joint  influence  in  leading  to  a  conclufion,  will  not  be  per- 
ceived. It  is  a  noble  expreflion  of  Horace,  who  calls  it 
lucidos  ordo^  clear  order.  It  is  common  to  fay,  when  we 
hear  a  confufed  difcourfe,  *4t  had  neither  head  nor  tail,  t 
touldnot  underftand  what  he  would  be  at."  (2)  Order  is 
neceffary  to  force,  as  well  as  light ;  this  indeed  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  other,  for  we  (hall  never  Ix!  p^*- 
fuaded  by  what  we  do  not  underftand.  Very  oft^n  the 
force  of  reafoning  depends  upon  the  united  influence  of  fe- 
Veral  diftinCt  prupofitions.  If  they  are  ranj^ed  in  a  juft  or- 
der, they  will  3II  have  their  effcft,  and  fupport  one  another; 
if  ocherwife,  it  will  be  like  a  number  of  men  attempting 
to  raifc  a  weight,  and  one  pulling  at  one  time,  and  ano- 
ther at  another,  which  will  do  jull  nothing,  but  if  all  exert 
their  power  at  once,  it  will  be  eafily  overcome, 

(3)  Order  is  alfo  ufeful  for  affifting  memory.  Order 
is  neceffary  even  in  a  difcourfe  that  is  to  have  a  tranfient 
effedt,  but  if  any  thing  is  intended  to  produce  a  lading 
conviflion,  and  to  have  a  daily  influence,  it  is  dill  more  ne- 
ceffary.  When  things  are  difpofed  in  a  proper  order,  the 
fame  concatenation  that  is  in  the  difcourfe,  takes  place  in 
the  memory,  fo  that  when  one  thing  is  remembered, it  im- 
mediately brings  to  remembrance  what  has  an  eafy  and 
obvious  connexion  with  it.  The  affociation  of  ideas 
linked  together  by  any  tie  is  very  remarkable  in  our  con- 
fiitution,  and  is  fupix)fed  to  take  place  from  fome  im- 
preffion  made  upon  the  brain.  If  we  have  feen  two  per- 
fons  but  once,  and  feen  them  both  at  the  fame  time  only, 
or  at  the  fame  place  only,  the  remembrance  of  the  one 
can  hardly  be  feparated  from  the  other.  I  may  alio  il. 
luftrate  thefubje£t  by  another  plain  inilance.  Suppofe  I 
defire  a  perfon  going  to  a  city,  to  do  three  or  four  things 
for  me  that  are  wholly  unconnected,  as  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  one  perfon — to  vifit  a  friend  of  mine,  an  J  to  bring  ni« 
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notice  how  he  is — to  buy  a  certain  book  for  me  if  he  can 
find  it«-and  to  fee  whether  any  fhip  be  to  fai]  for  Britain 
foon,  it  is  very  poffible  he  may  remember  fome  of  them, 
u)d  forget  the  others ;  but  if  I  defire  him  to  buy^  me  a 
dozen  of  filver  fpoons,  to  carry  them  to  an  engraver  to  put 
my  name  upon  them,  and  get  a* cafe  to  put  them  in,  if  he 
remembers  one  article,  it  is  likely  he  will  remember  all  of 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  evidences  that  a  dtfcourfe  hasi 
been  compofed  with  diftinftnefs  and  accuracy,  if  after  you 
go.away  you  can  remember  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  there  aro 
fometimes  difcourfes  which  are  pompous  and  declamatory, 
and  which  you  hear  with  pleafure,  and  fome  fort  of  ap* 
I>vnbation,  but  if  you  attempt  to  recolle£t  the  truths  ad* 
vanced,  pr  the  arguments  in  fupport  of  them,  there  is  no€ 
a  trace  ot  ihem  to  be  found. 

(4)  Order  conduces  alfo  very  much  to  beauty.  Order 
is  never  omitted  when  men  give  the  principles  of  beauty, 
^nd  confufion  is  difguftful  juft  on  its  own  account,  what*. 
ever  the  nature  of  the  coni'ufed  things  may  be.  If  you 
were  to  fee  a  vaft  heap  of  fine  furniture  of  different  kinds, 
lying  in  confufion,  you  could  neither  perceive  half  fo  dif- 
tindly  what  was  there,  nor  could  it  at  all  have  fuch  an 
effedl,  as  if  evtry  thing  was  difpofed  in  a  jufl  order,  and 
placed  where  it  ought  to  (land ;  nay,  a  much  fmaller  quan« 
tity  elegantly  difpofed,  would  exceed  in  grandeur  of  ap* 
pearance  a  heap  of  the  mod  coftly  things  in  nature. 

(5)  Order  is  alfo  neceflary  to  brevity.  A  confufed 
difcourfe  is  almoll  never  Ihort,  and  is  always  filled  with 
repetitions.  .  It  is  with  thought  in  this  refpedt,  as  with 
things  vifible,  for  to  return  to  the  former  fimilitude,  A 
confufed  heap  of  goods  or  furniture  fills  much  more  room 
than  when  it  is  ranged  and  clafled  in  its  proper  order,  and 
every  thing  carried  to  its  proper  place. 

Having  Ihown  the  excellence  of  precifion  and  method, 
let  us  next  try  to  explain  what  it  is,  and  that  I  may  have 
fome  regard  to  method  while  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  very 
fubjed,  I  fliall  take  it  in  three  lights,  (i)  There  muft  be 
an  attention  to  order  in  the  difpofition  of  the  whole  piece. 
Whatever  the  parts  be  in  themfelves,  they  have  alfo 
a.  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  wiiole  body,  (if  I 
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may  fpeak  fo)  that  they  are  to  compofe.  Every  \yorfc^ 
l>fr  it  what  it  will,  hiflory,  epic  poem,  dramatic  poem, 
oration,  epiflle,  or  eflay,  is  to  be  confidercd  as  a  whole* 
.•»nd  a  clearnefs  of  judgment  in  point  of  method,  will  de- 
ride the  place  and  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts  ^ 
which  they  are  compofed*  The  loofeft  cfiay,  or  where 
-fbrm  is  Icaft  profeflcd  or  ftudied,  ought  yet  to  have 
ibme  Ihape  as  a  whole,  and  we  may  fay  of  it,  that  it  be- 
gins abruptly  or  ends  abruptly,  or  fome  of  the  parts  are 
mifplaced.  There  are  often  to  be  feen  pieces  in  which 
good  things  are  faid,  and  Well  faid,  and  have  only  this 
fiiDlt  that  they  are  unfeafonable  and  out  of  place.  Ho>- 
race  fays  in  his  art  of  poetry,  what  is  equally  applicable 
to  every  fort  of  compofition,  «'  Denique  fit  quod  Vis  fim- 
•*  plex  duntaxat  et  unum,"  and  (hortly  after  ••  In  ftlix 
•*  operis  fuaima,  quia  ponere  totum  nefciet.'* 
.  This  judgment  in  planning  the  whole,  will  particularly 
enable  a  perfon  to  determine  both  as  to  the  place  and 
proportion  of  the  particular  parts,  whether  they  be  no^ 
only  good  in  themfclves,  but  fit  to  be  introduced  in  fucli 
a  work,  and  it  will  alfo  (If  I  may  fpeak  fo)  give  a  colour 
to  the  whole  compofition.  The  neceffity  of  order  in  tlie 
whole  flru£ture  of  a  piece,  (hows  that  the  rule  is  good 
which  is  given  by  fome,  that  an  orator  before  he  t^gih 
his  difcaiirfe,  ihould  concentrate  the  fubje£l  as  it  were^ 
Mid  reduce  it  to  one  fingle  propofition,  either  expreffed 
or  at  lead  conceived  in  his  mind.  Every  thing  fliould 
grow  out  of  this  as  its  root,  if  it  be  in  another  principle  to 
be  explained/ or  refer  to  this  as  its  end  if  it  be  a  ptint 
to  be  gained  by  perfuafion.  Having  thus  Hated  the  point 
clearly  to  be  handled,  it  will  afford  a  fort  of  criterion 
whether  any  thing  adduced  is  proper  or  improper.  It 
will  fuggeil  the  topics  that  are  jull  and  (uitable,  as  well 
as  enable  us  to  rejedl  whatever  is  in  fubftance  improper^ 
or  in  fize  difproporiionate  to  tlic  defign.  Agreeably  to 
this  principle,  I  think  that  not  only  the  fubje€l  of  a  fingle 
difcourfe  (liould  be  reductable  to  one  propofition,  but  the 
general  divifions  or  principal  headtihould  not  be  mahy  in 
number.  A  great  number  of  general  heads  both  buf-- 
Ucns  the  memory,  and  breaks  the  unity  of  the  Ijubjc^j 
Vol.  III.  3  Z 
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atid  carries  the  idea  of  feveral  little  difcourfes  joined  togc« 
tber,  or  to  follow  after  one  another^ 

2.  Order  is  neceflary  in  the  fubdivifions  of  a  fubjeft^ 
'  or  the  way  of  ftating  and  marlhalling  of  the  feveral  per- 
tions  of  any  general  head.  This  is  applicaUe  to  all 
.  kinds  of  compofition,  and  all  kinds  of  oratory,  fermons« 
law  pleadings,  fpeeches.  There  is  always  a  divifion  of 
the  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  whole,  either  exprefied  for« 
'ftuilly  and  numerically,  or  fuppofed,  though  fuppreifed. 
A^iiA  it  is  as. much  here  as  any  where,  that  the  confufion 
of  inaccurate  writers  and  fpeakers  appears.  It  is  always 
necefiary  to  have  fome  notion  of  the  whole  of  a  piece, 
'and  the  larger  divifions  being  more  bulky,  to  fo  fpeak,  dif- 
pofitidn  in  them  is  more  eafily  perceived,  but  in  the  fmaU« 
er,  both  their  order  and  fize  is  in  danger  of  being  lefs 
attended  to.  Obferve,  therefore,  that  to  be  accurate  and 
ijuft,  the  fubdivifionsofany  compofition,  fuc]}  I  mean  as 
are  (for  example)  introduced  in  a  numerical  feries,  1,  2,  3, 
^c.  Ihould  have  the  following  properties:  (i.)  They 
ihould  be  clear  and  plain.  Every  thing  indeed  Ihould  be 
clear  as  far  as  he  can  make  it,  but  precifion  and  difiin6l« 
nefs  fliould  efpecially  appear  in  the  fubdivifions,  juft  as 
the  bounding  lines  of  countries  in  a  map.  For  this  reafon 
the  firll  part  of  a  fubdivifion  Ihould  be  a  like  a  ftiort  defi- 
nition, and  when  it  can  be  done,  it  is  beft  exprefled  in  a 
fingle  term ;  for  example,  in  giving  the  chara£ter  of  a 
man  of  learning,  I  may  propofe  to  fpeak  of  his  genius,  his 
erudition,  his  indnftry  or  application.  \ 

(2.)  They  (hould  be  truly  diftinft;  that  is,  every  body 
fhould  perceive  that  they  are  really  different  from  one  an- 
other, not  in  phrafe  or  word  only,  but  in  fentiment.     If 
you  praife  a  man  firft  for  his  judgment,  and  then  for  his 
imderllanding;  they  are  either  altogether  or  fo  nearly  the 
fame,  or  fo  nearly  allied,  as  not  to  require  diRintlion,      I  . 
have  heard  a  minifler  on  John  xvii^  11.  Hdy  Father,  &c. 
In  (howing.how  God  keeps  his  people,  fays,  (i)  He  keeps  • 
their  feet.     He  ftiallkeep  thy  feet  from  falling.     (2)  He  .. 
keeps  their  way.     Thou  flialt  keep  him  iri  all   his  ways,.. 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  thefe  are  not  two  different  things,  •. 
but  two  metaphors  for  the  fame  thing.     This  indeed  was. . 
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fitulty  alb  in  another  refpeCt;    for  a  metaphor  ought  not 
to  make  a  divifion  at  all. 

(3.)  Sub-diviGons  fliould  be  neceflary ;  that  is  to  fay 
taking;  the  word  in  the  loofe  and  popular  ienfe^  the  fubjed 
fhobld  feem  to  demand  them.  To  multiply  divifions, 
even  where  they  may  be  made  really  diftindl,  is  tediouSt 
and  difguftful,  unlefs  where  th^y  are  of  ufe^md  impor- 
tance to  our  clearly  comprehending  the  meaning,  or  feel^i 
ingthe  force  of  what  is  faid.  If  a  psrfon  in  the  map  of  i 
country  (hould  give  a  different  colour  to  every  three 
miles,  though  the  equality  of  the  proportion  would  make 
the  diviGon  clear  enough,  yet  it  would  appear  difguftingly 
fuperfluous.  In  writing  the  hiftory  of  an  eminent  per- 
fon's  life,  to  divide  it  into  fpaces  of  10  years,  perhaps 
would  make  the  view  of  the  whole  more  exaft ;  but  to 
divide  it  into  fmgle  years  or  months,  would  be  finical  and 
difagreeable.  The  increafe  of  diviiions  leads  almoft  una- ., 
voidably  into  tedioufnefs. 

(4.)  Sub-divifions  (hould  be  co-ordinate;  that  istofay* 
thofe  that  go  on  in  a  feries,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  fhould  be  as  near 
as  poflible  fimilar,  or  of  the  fame  kind.  This  rule  is 
tranfgreffed  when  either  the  things  mentioned  are  wholly 
different  in  kind,  or  when  they  include  one  another. 
This  will  be  well  perceived  if  we  confider  how  a  man 
would  defcribe  a  fenfible  fubjedt,  a  country  for  example ; 
New-Jerfey  contains  (i)  Middlefex.  (2)  Somerfet  coua- 
ty.  (3)  The  townfliips  of  Princeton  (4)  Morris  county. 
So,  if  one  in  defcribing  the  character  of  a  real  Cfariftian, 
fhould  fay,  faith,  holinefs,  charity,  juHice,  temperance, 
patience,  this  would  not  do,  becaufe  holinefs  includes 
jullice,  &c.  When,  therefore,  it  feems  neceflary  to  men- 
tion different  particulars  that  cannot  be  made  co-ordinate, 
they  (hould  be  made  fubordinate. 

(5«)  Sub-divifions  (hould  be  complete,  and  exhaqftthe 
fubjeft.  This  indeed  is  common  to  all  divifions,.butis[ 
,of  mod  importance  here,  where  it  is  mod  negle£tcd.  It 
may  be  faid,  perhaps,  how  can  we  propofe  to  exhauff  any  . 
fubjeft?  By  making  the  divifions  fuitable,  particularly  in 
point  of  compfehenfion,  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeA;  as  an 
ezramplc;  and  to  make  ufc  of  the  image  before  introduced 
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of  giving  an  account  of  a  country — ^I  may  fay,  the 
province  of  New-Jerfey  confiAs  of  two  parts,  £a(l  and 
Weft  Jerfey.  If  I  fay  it  confifls  of  the  counties  of  So- 
merfet,  &c.  I  muft  continue  till  I  have  enumerated  all 
the  counties,  otherwife  the  divtfion  is  not  complete.  In 
the  fame  manner  in  public  fpeaking,  or  any  other  com^ 
|»ofition,  whatever  divifion  is  made,  it  is  not  legitimate  it 
it  does  not  include  or  exhauft  tlie  whole  fubjeft,  which 
inay  be  done,  let  it  be  ever  fo  great.  For  example:  true 
religion  may  be  divided  various  ways,  fo  as  to  include  the 
vhole,  I  may  fay,  that  it  confifls  of  our  duty  to  God,  our 
neighbour  and  ourfelves-^or  I  may  make  but  two,  our 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  divide  the  laft  into  two  fubor- 
dinate  heads,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelve8---or  I  may  fay, 
it  confifls  of  faith  and  pra£lice— or  that  it  confifls  of  two 
parts,  a  right  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  and  a  good  life 
aiKl  converfation, 

,  (6.)  Laflly,  the  fubdivifions  of  any  fubje£l  &ouId  be 
€onne£led,  or  fliould  be  taken  in  a  feries  or  order  if  they 
will  polBbly  admit  of  it*  In  fome  moral  and  intellectual 
iubje£ls  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  feries  or  natural 
order,  as  in  an  enumeration  of  virtues,  juftice,  temper- 
ance and  fortitude.  Patience  perhaps  might  as  well  be  enu^ 
merated  in  any  other  order;  yet  there  is  often  an  order 
that  will  appear  natural,  and  the  inverfion  of  it  unnatural 
— as  we  may  fay,  injuries  are  done  many  ways  to  a  roan^s 
perfon,  chara£ler  and  potreflions.  Love  to  others  in- 
cliides  the  relation  of  family,  kindred,  .citizens,  country, 
xnen,  fellow-creatures. 

(3.)  In  the  lafl  place  there  isalfo  an  order  to  be  obferv* 
cd  in  the  fentiments,  which  makes  the  illuflration  or  am- 
plification of  the  divifions  of  a  difcourfe.  This  order  is 
never  exprefled  by  numerical  divifions,  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance,  and  its  l^auty  and  force  will  be  particularly 
felt.  It  is,  if  I  may  fpeak  fo,  of  a  finer  and  more  deli* 
cate  nature  than  any  of  the  others,  more  various,  and 
harder  to  explain.  I  once  have  faid,  that  all  reafoning 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  fyllogifm,  which  lays  down  princi- 
ples, makes  comparifons,  and  draws  the  conclufiop.  But 
we  muft  particularly  guard  againft  letting  the  uniformity 
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and  formality  of  a  fyllogifm  appear.  In  general,  what- 
ever cftablifhes  any  conne£tion,  fo  that  it  makes  the  fen- 
timents  give  rife  to  one  anotlier^  is  the  occafion  of  order — 
fometimes  neceility  and  utility  point  out  the  order  as  a 
good  meafure — As  in  telling  a  ftory,  grave  or  humorous, 
you  mull  begin  by  defcribing  the  perfons  concerned, 
mentioning  juft  as  many  circumftances  of  their  charafter 
and  fituttion  as  are  neceflary  to  make  us  underftand  the 
&6ls  to  be  afterwards  related.  Sometimes  tlie  fenfible  ideas 
of  time  and  place  fugged  an  order,  not  only  in  hiftori-^- 
cal  narrations  and  in  law  pleadings,  which  relate  to  faCls", 
but  in  drawing  of  charadlers,  defcribing  the  progrefs  and 
efTefls  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  even  in  other  fubjeSs, 
where  the  connexion  between  thofe  ideas  and  the  thin^ 
fpoken  of,  is  not  very  ftrong. — Sometimes,  and  indeed 
generally,  there  is  an  order  which  proceeds  from  things' 
plain  to  things  obfcurc.  The  beginning  of  a  paragraph 
fliould  be  like  the  (harp  point  of  a  wedge,  which  gains 
admittance  to  the  bulky  part  behind.  It  firft  affirms  what 
every  body  feels  or  muft  confefs,  and  proceeds  to  what 
follows  as  a  neceffary  confequence:  In  fine,  there  is  an' 
order  in  perfuafion  to  a  particular  choice,  which  may  be 
taken  two  ways  with  equal  advantage,  proceeding  from 
the  weaker  to  the  ftronger,  or  from  the  ftronger  to  the 
weaker.  At  in  recommending  a  pious  and  virtuous 
life,  we  may  firft  fay  it  is  amiable,  honorable,  plea-- 
fant,  profitable,  even  in  the  prefent  life  ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  makes  death  itfelf  a  friend,  and  leads  to  a  glorious 
immortality ;  or,  we  may  begin  the  other  way,  and  fay 
It  is  the  one  thing  needful,  that  eternity  is  the  great  and 
decifive  argument  that  (hould  determine  our  choicfe,' 
though  every  thing  elfe  were  in  favor  of  vice,  and  then^ 
add,  that  even  in  the  prefent  life,  it  is  a  great  mi  (lake  to' 
think  that  bad  men  are  gainers,  &c.  This  ic  called  fom^^ 
times  the  afcending  and  defcending  climax.  Each  of 
them  has  its  beauty  and  ufe.  It  mufl  be  left  to  the  ora- 
tor's judgment  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  either  fit- 
teft  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  or  which  he  finds  himfelf  at 
tiiat  time  able  to  execute  to  the  greatcft  advantage. 
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'THHE  next  branch  of  this  divifion  is  ftyle  or  compo^ 
jl  fition.  This,  which  is  lb  great  a  part  of  the  fubjeOy 
has  already  been  confidered  in  one  view,  under  the  three 
great  kinds  of  writing,  and  will  again  be  mentioned  under 
the  two  following  heads,  as  well  as  the  remarks  at  the 
clofe  :  yet  I  will  drop  a  few  things  upon  it  in  this  place. 
I.  It  is  neceflary  that  a  writer  or  fpeaker  Ibould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  he  fpeaks,  its  cha* 
raoers,  properties  and  defe£t,  its  idioms  or  peculiar  terms 
and  pbrafes,  and  likewife  with  as  many  other  languages  as 
poffible,  particularly  fuch  as  are  called  the  learned  langua* 
ges,  the  Latin  and  Greek — Our  own  language  is  the  En- 
glifli.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  muft  be  acquired 
by  extenfive  reading  in  the  befl:  authors,  giving  great  at- 
tention  to  the  remarks  made  by  critics  of  judgment  and 
erudition,  and  trying  it  ourfelves  in  praftice.  Our  Ian- 
guage,  like  mod  of  the  northern  languages,  is  rough,  with  a 
frequent  meeting  of  confonants,  difficult  of  pronunciation ; 
it  abounds  in  monofyllables.  you  may  write  a  whole 
page,  and  fcarce  ufe  one  word  that  has. more  than  one 
fyUable  ;  this  is  a  defe£tt  and  to  be  avoided  when  it  can 
be  done  confidently  with  other  properties,  particularly 
fimplicity  and  perfpicuity.  Our  language  is  faid  to  have 
an  over  proportion  of  the  letter  S,  and  therfore  called  a 
hiffing  language.  This  a  writer  of  judgment  will  endea- 
vor to  avoid,  wherever  he  can  do  it  with  propriety  and 
elegance.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  our  own  language,  can  fcarcely  be  attained  with- 
out  fome  acquaintance  with  others,  becaufe  it  is  compari^ 
fon  of  one  with  another  which  illudrates  all.  There  are  not 
only  fmaller  differences  between  one  language  and  ano- 
ther,  but  there  are  fome  general  differences  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  : 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  governed  words  are  pretty 
generally  before  the  verb.     It  is  a  miflake  for  us  to  fay 


that  the  £ngli{h  order  is  the  natural  ordef,  as  fome  have 
done-^It  is  Certain  that  they  s^re  either  both  alike  natural 
and  equally  obvious,  when  once  cudom  has  fixed  therfi^ 
or  that  the  ancient  order  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two* 
There  are  two  things,  the  a£tion  and  the  objefl:,  to  be  con- 
joined, and  it  is  fully  as  proper  to  turn  your  attention 
firft  to  the  obje£t,  before  you  tell  what  you  are  to  fay  of  it, 
or  what  you  would  have  done  with  it,  as  after.  Idud  fcal* 
pellum  quod  in  inanu  habes,  commoda  mihi  paulifper,  fi 
placet:  and  in  longer  and  more  involved  fentences,  the 
fufpending  the  fentiment  for  fome  time  till  it  be  compleat* 
cd,  is  both  more  pleafing  and  more  forcible.  Our  own 
language  admits  of  a  little  tranfpofition,  and  becomes  grand* 
er  and  more  fonorousby  it,  both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

a.  We  may  attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  claufes  of 
a  fentence,  and  their  proportion  and  found.  Every  fen- 
tence  may  be  confidered  as  having  fo  many  claufes  or  mem* 
bers,  which  have,  each  of  them,  fome  meaning,  but  which 
is  not  complete  till  it  is  clofed.  Kvery  fentence  is  capable 
of  receiving  fome  degree  of  harmony,  by  a  proper  ftruc- 
ture ;  this  it  receives  when  the  mod  important  ideas,  and 
the  mod  fonorous  expreifions  occupy  the  chief  places; 
but  what,  you  will  fay,  are  the  chief  places  ?  We  natu- 
rally,  fays  an  eminent  French  author  on  this  fubjeft,  love 
to  prefent  our  mod  intereding  ideas  lird;  but  this  order 
which  is  diftated  by  felf-love,  is  contrary  to  what  we  are 
diredled  to  by  the  art  of  pleafing — The  capital  law  of  this 
art,  is  to  prefer  others  to  ourfelves,  and  therefore  the  moil 
driking  and  intereding  ideas  come  with  the  greated  beau- 
ty as  well  as  force,  in  the  clofe.  Where  the  difference 
does  not  lie  in  the  ideas,  the  words  or  phrafes  that  are  moft 
long  and  fonorous  ought  to  be  fo  didinguidied;  this  rule 
however,  will  admit  fome  exception,  when  we  are  to  per- 
fuade  or  indrufl^  for  we  mud  never  feem  to  have  fweet* 
neb  and  cadence  chiefly  in  view. 

The  rule  of  placing  in  a  fentence  the  mod  important 
ideas  and  expreffions  lad,  was  taken  notice  of  by  ancient . 
writers.     In  verbis  obfcrvandum  ed,  fays  one  of  them, 
ut  a  majoribus  ad  minus  defcendat  oratio,  melius  enim 
dicetur,  vired  optimus,  quam  vir  opttmus  ed.     Some- 
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'.times  feveral  monyfyllabies  terminate  a  fentetice  wdl 
enough,  becaufe  in  pronunciation  they  run  into  one,  and 
feem  to  the  hearers  little  different  from  sl  fingle  word  It 
is  an  obfervatton,  that  the  ear  itfelf  often  directs  to  tbe 
rule  upon  tliis  fubjeCt.  Some  Freoch  critics  obferve  that 
fome  iyllables  in  their  language  which  are  ufually  (bort, 
are  produced  in  the  end  of  a  fentence,  for  ipftance,  Jefuifi 
•votre  ferviteur  monfieur,  je  fuis  le  votre;  where  voire  h 
fUon  in  the  (irft  fentence,  and  long  in  the'  fecond  {  aiid  I 
believe  the  fame  thing  would  happen  in  tranflating  that 
ientence  literally  into  Englifh. 

The  harmony  of  fentences  is  preferred  either  hy  a 
xneafured  proportion,  or  regular  gradatipn  of  tbe  claufeax 
JjCicero  fays  upon  this  fubje£t,  Si  membra,  C(c^  In  every 
fentence  confiding  of  two  members  only,  every  body's  ear 
will  make  them  fenfible,  that  the  lad  claufe  after  the  pufe 
of  the  voice  ought  to  be  longeft ;  as  in  Shakefpcar,  But 
yeflerday,  &c.  In  longer  fentences  there  muft  be  a  great* 
^r  variety,  and  feveral  caufes  muft  contribute  to  determine 
ihe  length  of  the  claufcs;  but  it  is  plain,  the  laU  muft  be 
longer  than  the  preceding;  and  fome  times  a  regular  gra* 
nidation  of  more  than  two  claufes,  has  a  very  happy  efiedl; 
fuch  as  thefe  of  Cicero,  Qiiorum  quieftor  fueram,  &c. 
Again  he  fays  in  the  fame  oration,  Habet  honoremi  be. 
There  is  another  order  in  which  there  are  two  equali  and 
pne  unequal  men\ber,  and  in  that  cafe  when  the  unequal 
member  is  fhorteft,  it  ought  to  be  placed  firft ;  when  it  is 
longell,  it  ought  to  be  placed  laft,  as  in  the  two  following 
examples;  Telliseft  Africa,  &c.  and  Eripite  nos  ex  mi- 
j^is,  &c.  There  is  another  ftruQure  of  the  members  of 
a  fentence,  in  which  this  rule  is  departed  from,  and  yet  it 
pleafes,  becaufe  of  a  certain  exa£l  proportion,  as  that  of 
Monfieur  Fenelon,  Dans  fa  douleur,  &c.  The  firft  and 
iaft  members  are  equal,  and  that  which  is  in  the  middle 
isjuft  double  to  each  of  them. 

.  Perhaps  it  will  be  afked,  Muft  an  author  then  give  at- 
tention  to  this  precife  meafure?  Muft  he  take  a  pair  of 
fcales  or  compafles  to  meafure  every  period  he  compofes  ? 
By  no  means.  Nothing  would  be  more  frigid  and  unfuc- 
ceftful,  but  it  was  proper  thus  to  analyfe  the  iubjtft,  and 
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fliow  in  what  manner  the  ear  is  pleafed ;  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  fo  great  a  variety  and  compafs  in  the  tneafures  of 
profe,  that  it  is  eafy  to  vary  the  ilru£ture  and  cadence^ 
and  make  every  thing  appear  quite  fimple  and  natural. 
This  leads  me  to  the  third  remark  upon  ftyle. 

3.  That  variety  is  to  be  particularly  ftudied.  tf  a 
writer  thinks  any  particular  ftru£\ure  neceifary,  aiid  forces 
every  thing  he  has  to  fay  juft  into  that  form,  it  will  be 
highly  difagreeable,  or  if  he  is  much  enamoured  with  one 
particular  kind  of  ornament,  and  brings  it  in  too  frequent- 
ly, it  will  immediately  dilguil.  There  is  a  mixture  in 
the  principles  of  tafte,  a  defire  of  uniformity  and  variety, 
fimplicity  and  intricacy,  and  it  is  by  the  happy  union  of 
all  thefe,  that  delight  is  moft  efie£tually  produced.  What 
elfe  is  neceffary  upon  ftyle,  will  fall  vtry  properly  under 
fome  of  the  following  heads. 

The  laft  part  of  the  oratorial  art  is  pronunciation^ 
including  gefture.  This  is  of  the  utmofi,  and  indeed  of 
univerfally  confelFed  importance.  The  effeds  of  the  dif* 
ferent  manner  of  delivering  the  fame  thing  are  very 
great.  It  is  a  &mous  fubje£t)  largely  treated  of  by  all 
critical  writers.  It  feems  to  have  been  nicely  ftudied 
by  the  ancients,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  fome  cir* 
cumllances,  their  aftion  has  been  often  very  violent* 
We  are  told  of  Cicero,  that  when  be  firft  went  to  the  bar^ 
the  violence  of  his  a^ion,  and  what  is  called  contentio 
laterum,  was  fucb  as  endangered  his  conftitution,  fo 
that  he  took  a  journey  for  his  health,  and  on  his  retum 
took  to  a  more  cool  and  managed-  way  of  fpeaking. 
There  is  alfo  fomewhere  in  his  writings,  an  cxpreffion  to 
this  purpofe,  nee  fuit  etiam,  quod  minimum  eft,  fupplolio 
pedis.  As  if  ftamping  with  the  foot  had  been  one  of  the 
leaft  violent  motions  then  in  ufc.  We  cannot  judge  of 
this  matter  very  well  at  fuch  a  diftance.  There  is  a  di£^ 
ference  in  the  turn  of  different  nations  upon  this  fub- 
je5t.  The  French  and  Italians  have  much  more  warmth 
and  fire  in  their  manner  than  the  Britifli.  I  remerolxir 
once  to  have  been  told  that  no  man  could  perceive  the 
beauty*  of  Raphael's  picture  of  Paul  pres^ching;  at  Athens, 
unlefs  he  had  feen  a  Frenchman  or  Italian  in  the  pulpit. 

Vol.  III.  4  A 
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living  yon  to  read  and  diged  all  the  eriticifms  and  re* 
rtiarks  upon  this  fubjeft  to  be  met  with  in  different  au* 
thors,  I, (hall  only  give  a  feur  direftions  that  I  efteem 
Tooft  ufefttl  for  avoiding  improprieties  and  attaining  fome 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  refpeft. 

1.  Study  great  fmcerity ;  try  to  forget  every  purpofe 
but  the  very  end  of  fpeaking,  information  and  perfuafton. 
Labor  after  that  fort  of  prefence  of  mind  which  artfes 
from  felf-denial,  rather  than  from  courage;  Nothing  pro- 
duces more  aukwardnefs  than  confufion  and  embarralF* 
tnent.  Bring  a  clown  into  a  magnificent  palace,  and  let 
him  have  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  perfons  of  high 
rank,  and  the  fear  and  folicitude  he  has  about  his  own 
carriage  and  difcourfc,  makes  both  the  one  and  the  other 
'much  more  libfucd  and  aukward  than  it  would  have  other- 
wife  been.  '    '•'-    * 

2.  Learii  diftinft  articulation,  and  attend  to  all  the 
common  rules  of  reading,  which  are  taught  in  the  En- 
glifli  grammars.  Articulation  is  giving  their  full  force 
mid  powers  to  the  confonants  as  well  as  the  vowels.  The 
difference  between  a  well  articulated  difcourfe  and  one 
defective  in  this  refpeft,  is,  that  the  firft  you  will  hear 
diftinflly  as  far  as  you  can  hear  the  voice  ;  the  other  you 
will  hear  found  enough,  yet  not  underftand  almoft  any 
thing  that  is  faid.  Praftice  in  company  is  a  good  way  to 
learn  this  and  feveral  other  excellencies  in  difcourfe. 

•  3.  Another  rule  is  to  keep  to  the  tone  and  key  of  dia- 
logue, or  common  converfation,  ?.s  much  as  poffible.  In 
csommon  difcourfe  v/here  there  is  no  affe£tation,  men 
fpeak  properly.  At  leaft,  though  even  here  there  are  dif- 
ferences from  nature — fomc  fpeaking  with  more  fweetnefa 
and  grace  than  others,  yet  there  is  none  that  falls  into 
any  of  thofe  unnatural  rants  or  ridiculous  geftures,  that 
are  fomelimes  to  be  feen  in  public  fpeakers. 

•  4.  It  is  of  confiderable  confequence  to  be  accuflomed 
to  decency  of  manners  in  the  bell  company.  This  gives 
an  eafe  of  carriage  and  a  fenfe  of  delicacy,  which  is  of 
great  ufe  in  fbrming^he  deportment  of  an  orator. 

.  -  5.  In  the  laft  place,  every  one  (hould  confider  not  only 
what  is  the  manner^  bed  in  itfelf>  or  even  bell  fuited  ta 


the  fubjeft,  bcit  whatis  alfo  ))eft  Aiitedtohis  own  capatU 
ty.  One  of  a  quick  animated  fpirit  by  nature,  may  al-- 
low"  himfelf  a  much  greater  violence  of  adtion,  than  ond 
of  a  colder  difpoJition.  If  this  laft  works  himfelf  up  to 
violence,  or  fludies  to  exprefs  much  paffion,  he  will  not 
probably  be  able  to  carry  it  through,  but  will  relapfe  into 
his  own  natural  manner,  and  by  the  fenfible  difference 
between  one  part  of  his  difcourfe  and  another,  render 
himfelf  ridiculous.  Solemnity  of  manner  fliould  be  fub^ 
ftituted  by  all  fucb  perfons  in  the  room  of  fire. 
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WE  come  now  to  the  fourth  general  dlvifion  of 
this  fubje£t,  which  is,  that  its  obje£t  or  end  is 
difierent.  .  The  ends  a  writei*  or  fpeaker  may  be  faid  ta 
aim  at,  are  information,  demohftration,  perfuafion  and 
entertainment.  I  need  fcarce  tell  you  that  thefe  are  not 
fo  wholly  di(lin£t,  but  that  they  are  frequently  intermixed* 
and  that  more  than  one  of  them  may  be  in  view  at  the 
fame  time.  Perfuafion  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  fenfe  that  includes 
them  all.  The  intention  of  all  fpeech,  or  writing,  which 
is  but  recorded  fpeech,  is  to  perfuade,  taking  the  woid 
with  latitude.  Yet  I  diink  you  will  eafily  perceive  that 
there  are  very  different  forts  of  compofition,  in  fome  of 
which  one  of  the  above  mentioned  purpofes,  and  in  others 
a  different  one,  takes  the  lead,  and  gives  the  colour  to  tht 
whole  performance.  Great  benefit  will  arife  firom  keep« 
ing  a  clear  view  of  what  is  the  end  propofed.  It  will  pre- 
ferve  the  writer  from  a  vitious  and  miftakcn  tafte.  The 
fame  thoughts,  the  fame  phrafeology,  the  fame  fpirit  in 
general  running  through  a  writing,  is  highly  proper  in 
one  cafe,  and  aJbfurd  in  another.  There  is  a  beauty  in 
every  kind  of  writing  when  it  is  well  done,  and  impro^ 
priety  or  bad  tafte  will  fometimes  ihow  diemfelves  in 
pieces  very  inconfiderable — If  it  were  but  inditing  a 
meflage  card,  penning  an  article  in  a  news-paper,  or 
drawing  up  an  «advertifemcnt|  perfqns^  accuftomcd  Co 
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flinch  of  thefe,  will  be  able  to  keep  to  the  common  form^*  lar 
Beaten  track;  but  if  any  thing  different  is  to  be  faid/good 
fcnfe,  and  propriety,  or  their  contraries,  will  foon  fliowr- 
themfelves. 

;  The  writings  which  have  information  as  their  chief 
f  urpofe,  are  hiftory,  fable,  epiftolary  writing,  the  com« 
xtion  intercourfe  of  bufmefs  or  friendfhip,  and  all  the 
lower  kinds.  The  properties  which  Ihould  reign  ii» 
tbem;  are  the  following,   (i)  Plainnefs.      (2)  Fulnefs^ 

(3)  Prccifion,  and  (4)  Order.  Plaiftnefs  it  is  evkicnt 
they  ought  to  have ;  and  indeed  not  barely  perfpicuity,  fo 
us  to  be  intelligible,  but  an  unaffeded  fimplicity,  fo  as  not 
to  feem  to  have  any  thing  higher  in  view  than  to  be  under* 
flood.  (2)  When  we  fay  that  fulnefs  is  a  property  of 
writings  which  have  information  as  their  purpofe,  it  \% 
not  meant  to  recommend  a  long  or  diffufe  narration,  t^t 
to  intimate  that  nothing  fhould  be  omitted  in  giving  anac* 
count  of  any  thing,  which  is  of  importance  to  its  being 
truly  and  completely  underftbod.  Let  a  writer  be  as 
Jarge  as  he  pleafes  in  what  he  fays,  if  he  omits  circum* 
{lances  as  eflential  as  thofe  he  mentions,  and  whick  the 
reader  would  naturally^  defire  to  know,  he  is  not  full. 
IVIany  are  very  tedious,  and  yet  not  full.  The  excellence 
of  a  narrative  is  to  contain  as  many  ideas  as  poffible, 
provided  they  arc  intcrefting,  and  to  convey  them  in  as 
few  words  as  poffible,  confidently  with  perfpicuity.  (3) 
Precifion  as  a  quality  of  narration  belongs  chiefly  to  lan- 
guage. Words  Ihould  be  chofen  that  are  truly  expreflSve 
of  the  thing  in  view,  and  all  ambiguous  as  well  as  fuper- 
'fluous  phrafc§  carefully  avoided.  The  reader  is  ini. 
patient  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  ftory,  and  therefore  he 
jiiuft  not  be  (lopped  by  any  thing  but  what  you  are  fare 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  before  he  proceeds  further. 

(4)  The  laft  particular  is  order,  which  is  neceflary  in  all 
writings,  but  efpecially  in  narration.  There  It  lies  chief. 
Jy  in  time  and  place,  and  a  breach  of  order  in  thefc  re- 
ipefts  is  more  eafily  difcerned  and  more  univerfally  offen. 
five  than  in  any  other.  Common  hearers  do  not  always 
)i:now  when  you  violate  order  in  ranging  the  arguments 
on  a  moral  fubjedl;  but  if  you  bring  in  a  &Dry  ab- 
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raptljr,  or  tell  it  confufedly,  either  in  a  letter  or  a  difcourfe, 
it  will  be  inftantly  perceived,  and  thofe  will  laagh  at  you 
who  could  not  tell  it  a  whit  better  themfelves. 

Imagination  is  not  to  be  much  ufed  in  writings  of  the 
narrative  kind.  Its  chief  ufe  in  fuch  writings  is  in  de* 
ibription.  A  man  of  a  warm  fancy  will  paint  ftrongly, 
and  a  man  of  a  fentimental  turn  will  intereftthe  affeftions 
even  by  a  mere  recital  of  fafls.  But  both  the  one  and  the 
Other  dK>u1d  be  kept  in  great  moderation;  for  a  warm  &ik 
ey  is  often  joined  to  credulity,  and  the  fentimental  perlbn 
IB  given  to  invention:  fo  that  he  .will  turn  a  real  hiftory 
into  half  a  romance.  In  hiftory  a  certain  cool  and  difpaf* 
fionate  dignity  is  the  leading  beauty.  The  writer  ibould 
appear  to  have  no  intereft  in  characters  or  events,  but. 
deliver  them  as  he  finds  them.  The  chara£ler  which  aa 
lUoftrious^hiftorian  acquires  from  this  felf-denial,  and  bcr 
ing,  as  it  were,  fuperior  to  all  the  perfonages,  how  gre;it 
foever,  of  whom  he  treats,  has  fomething  awful  and  vene- 
rable in  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  circumftance,  from 
the  applaufe  given  to  the  poet  or  orator. 

Demonftration  is  the  end  in  view  in  all  fcientific  wrir 
tings,  whether  eflays,  fyftems,  or  controvcrfy.  The  ex- 
cellencies of  this  kind  of  writing  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  following:  Perfpicuity,  order,  and  ftrength.  Thjr 
two  firft  are  neceffary  here  as  every  where  elfe,  and  the 
compofition  fhould  he  ftrong  and  nervous  to  produce  a 
lafting  convi£tion;  more  force  of  language  is  to  be  ad- 
nutted,  at  leaft  more  generally  in  this  kind  than  in  the 
former;  but  a  great  deal  lefs  of  imagination  and  fancy 
than  even  there.  Whenever  a  fcientific  writer  begins  to 
paint  and  adorn,  he  is  forgetting  himfelf  and  difguftin^ 
his  reader.  This  will  be  fenfibly  felt  if  you  apply  it 
to  the  mathematics.  The  mathematician  is  converf^nt 
only  with  fenfible  ideas,  and  therefore  the  more  naked  ai^d 
unadorned  every  .thing  that  he  fays  is,  fo  much  the  better. 
How  would  it  look  if  a  mathematician  fliould  fay,  do  you 
fee  this  beautiful,  fmall,  taper^  acute  angle?  It  always  ap- 
proaches to  this  abfurdity,  when  in  fearching  after  ab- 
ftradt  truth,  writers  introduce  imagination  and  fancy. 
I  am  fenfible  that,  having  mentioned  cqntroverfy  as  i^- 
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longing  to  this  clafs,  many  may  b^  (br^tied  thai  I  have- 
excluclecl  imagination  altogether,  fince  commonly  all  con* 
troverfial  writers  do,  to  the  utmoil  of  their  ability,  enltll 
imagination  in  the  fervice  of  Reafon.  There  is  nothing 
tliey  are  (b  fond  of  as  e:(poGng  the  weaknefs  of  their  ad«^ 
verfaries  by  ilrokes  of  raillery  and  humor.  '  This!  diib 
on  purpofe  that  I  may  flate  this  matter  to  you  clearly* 
Controverfy  fliould  mean,  and  very  generally  fucb  wri-. 
ters  pretend  to  mean,  weighing  the  arguments  on  eacli 
fide  of  a  contefled  quenion,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
truth.  What  ilrong  profeilions  of  impartiality  have  we 
fometimes  from  the  very  champions  of  a  party  quarrel^. 
while  yet  it  is  plain  that  fearching  after  truth  is  what  they 
never  think  of,  but  maintaining,  by  every  art,  the  caufo 
which  they  have  already  efpoufed. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  fometimes  good  reafons  for 
making  ufe  of  fatire  and  ridicule^  jn  controverfies  of  the 
political  kind,  and  fometimes  it  is  ueceflary  in  felf-defence« 
If  any  writer  in  behalf  of  a  party,  attempts  to  espofe  his 
adverfdries  to  public  fcorn,  he  ought  not  to  be  furprifeci 
if  the  meafure  he  metes  to  others^  is  meafured  out  to  hira 
again.  What  is  unlawful  in  the  aggrcffor,  becomes  jufiifia^ 
bliL\  if  not  laudablci  in  the  defender.  Sometimes  it  is  ne- 
ciiflary  to  expofe  tyrants  or  perfons  in  power,  who  do  not 
rUfon,  but  punifli,  and  fometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  bring 
down  felffufficient  perfons,  with  whom  there,  is  no  deal- 
ing till  there  pride  is  levelled  a  little  with  this  difmaying 
weapon.  Dr.  Brown  has  fet  this  matter  in  a  very  clear 
light  in  his  Eflays  on  the  Charadleriftics,  where  he  fays, 
that  ridicule  is  not  the  tell  of  truth,  but  it  may  be  very  ufe-^ 
ful  to  expofe  and  difgrace  known  falfliood. 

But  when  controverfy  is  really  an  impartial  fearch  after 
truth,  it  islhe'fartheildiftant  imaginable,  either.from  paf« 
fionate  declamation  on  the  one  hand,  or  fallies  of  wit  and 
humor  on  tlie  other.  There  is  one  mftance  of  a  controver- 
fy carried  on  between  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Clark,  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  fpace  and  perfonal  identity,  in  which  there  did 
not  feem  to  be  any  dcfign  upon  either  fide,  but  to  difcover 
the  truth.  It  ended  in  the  entire  conviftion  and  fatis&ic. 
tion  of  one. of  them,,  whiclilie  readHy  and  openly  ac- 
knowledged:   and  I  think  jn  fuch  an  inftance  there  is 
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miich  greater  glory  to  be  had  in  yielding,  than  in  conquer- 
ing. There  is  great  honor  in  candidly  acknowledging  a 
miftake,  but  not  much  in  obtaining  a  vifloiy  in  fnpport  of 
truth.  It  is  worth  while  juft  to  mention,  that  this  was  far 
from  being  the  cafe  in  another  rontroverfy  before  tw6» 
who  were  alfo  very  great  men,  Mr.  I^cke  and  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  upon  innate  ideas.  They  not  only  fupporled 
each  his  fentiments,  with  warniih  nnd  keennefs,  but  de^ 
fcended  to  all  the  malice  of  pcrfonal  reproach,  and  all  the 
litilenefs  of  verbal  criticifm. 

The  next  great  end  that  may  ht  in  view  is  perfuafion. 
This  being  the  great  and  general  fubjeft  of  oratory,  has 
had  i:ioft  faid  upon  it  in  every  age.  That  you  may  un- 
derftand  what  I  mean  by  diftinguifhing  it  from  informa- 
tion,  demonftration,  and  enteriainment,  obferve,  that 
perfuafion  is  when  we  would  bring  the  reader  or  hearer  to 
a  determinate  choice,  cither  immediately  upon  the  fpot 
for  a  particular  decifion,  as  in  an  aflembly  or  court  of 
juftice,or  in  a  more  flow  and  lading  way,  as  in  religious 
and  moral  writings.  But  particularly  perfuafion  is  un- 
derflood  to  be  in  view,  as  the  effcft  of  a  fmgle  difcourfe. 
When  this  is  tl>e  purpofe,  there  are  opportunities  for  all 
the  ways  of  fpeaking  within  the  com pafs  of  the  oratorial 
art.  There  are  times  when  an  orator  muft  narrate  fimply 
— there  are  limes  when  he  muft  reafon  ftrongly — andt 
there  are  times  when  he  may  wound  fatirlcally.  It  muli 
be  remembered,  however,  that  too  great  an  infufion  of 
wit  takes-away  both  from  the  dignity  and  force  of  an  ora- 
tion. We  fhall  fee  under  the  next  head  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  in  religious  inftrudtion,  but  when  you  are  fpeak- 
ing againft  an  adverfarv  that  is  proud  and  conceited ;  or 
when  you  want  to  make  your  hearers  defpife  any  perfon 
or  thing,  as  well  as  hate  them,  wit  and  fatire  may  be  of 
ufe.  A  minifter  of  Hate  is  very  oftoi  attacked  in  this  way 
with  propriety,  and  fuccefs.  It  is  fometimes  allowed  to 
relieve  the  fpirits  of  the  audience  when  they  begin  to 
flag.  In  this  view  Cicero  recommends  the  urbanitas^ 
and  pra£lifes  it  himfelf;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  inti- 
mates that  it  fhould  be  done  fparingly,  and  with  caution 
— ^10  tanquam  salt  consp^gatur  grutio*    Wit,  ther#- 
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fore;  is  to  l^abfolutely  excluded  from  fcientific  writings^ 
and  very  rarely  to  be  ufed  in  ferious  perfuaiion. 

The  laft  end  of  fpeaking  and  writing  I  fiiali  mention^ 
ts  entertainment.  This  includes  all  fuch  writings  a» 
have  the  amufement  or  entertainment  of  the  bearers  or 
readers  as  the  only,  the,  chief,  or  at  lead  one  great  end  of 
the  compofition.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  poetical  coxn- 
pofitions.  They  may  pretend  to  write  for  the  inftruc* 
tion  of  others,  but  to  pleafe  them  and  obtain  their  favor 
Is  probably  more  their  purpofe.  At  any  rate  they  muft 
content  themfelves  with  taking  in  both,  and  fay  with 
Horace,  Et  prodesse  volunt  W  dekctare  pocte.  SweeU 
nefs,  tendernefs,  and  elegance  of  flyle,  ought  to  charac- 
terize thefe  forts  of  compofition*  Here  is  the  greatell 
room  for  imagination  and  fancy.  Here  is  the  dominion 
,  of  wit  and  humor.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  fome,  that 
'the  word  humor  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language;  that 
the  eiitrapelia  in  Greek;  sales  ^  urbanitas^  in  Latin^ 
have  all  the  fame  meaning  with  our  general  term  V)it  / 
but  that  humor  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  wit  confift. 
ing  chiefly  of  irony.  But  if  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
Englifli  language,  it  is  certain  that  the  thing  itfelf  is  far 

•  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Eoglifh  nation.  Perhaps  Ho- 
mer's  Batrychomachia  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mod  ancient 

*  example  of  it  ui^n  record.  Lucian's  Dialogues  have  it 
in  high  perfe£tion,  though  it  muft  be  owned  that  it  feems 
particularly  to  have  flour iihcd  in  modem  times.  Fonte- 
nelle's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  Boileau's  Satires,  are 
famous  examples  of  it ;  but  none  ever  exceeded  Cervan- 
tes, the  celebrated  author  of  Don  Qiiixotte.  That  piece 
is  highly  entertaining  to  an  Englifli  reader  under  two 
great  difad vantages.  One  is,  its  being  tranflated  into 
another  language.  Now,  wit  is  more  difiBcult  to  tranflate 
than  any  other  fubjeft  of  compofition.  It  is  eaficr  to  tranC 
late  undiminiflied  the  force  of  eloquence,  than  the  poig- 

'  nancy  of  wit.  The  other  difadvantage  is,  its  being  writ* 
ten  in  ridicule  of  a  chara£ter  that  now  no  moreexifis^ 
fo  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
copy  with  the-  original. 


'  We  muft  alfo  obferve  that  ^it  in  general,  and  this  fpe- 
cies  of  it  in  particular,  has  often  appeared  in  the  bigbeft 
perfeftion  in  Britain,  both  in  profe  and  poetiy;  Shakef- 
pear's  dramatic  pieces  abound  with  it.  and  Dr.  Donnet* 
Satires.  It  is  in  high  perfeAion  in  MarvePs  Rehcsurfid 
tranfprofed;  Alfop's  Melius  Inquirendoin;  but  above  all* 
in  Swift's  writings,  profe  and  verfe.  .    i 

*  It  is  obferved  fometimeS)  that  the  talent  of  humor  is 
often  pofTefled  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  perfons  of  the 
meaneft  rank,  who  are  themfelves  ignofant  of  it;  in  them 
it  appears  chiefly  in  converfation,  and  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  eafily  put  upon  paper.  But  as  to  thofo  who 
think  fit  to  try  this  manner  from  the  preis,  they  ihouldiip 
well  aflured  before  hand,  Chat  they  really  poflefs  U)e  ta- 
lisnt.  In  many  other  particulars,  a  real  tafte  for  it,  anda 
high  admiration  of  any  thing,  is  a  confiderable  fign  qf 
fome  degree  of  the  talent  itfelf ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
fo  in  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Pope  tells  us  that  *^  Geotle 
dnllneis  ever  loves  a  joke-,"  and  we  (ce  everjc  day  peo^ 
pie  aiming  at  wit,  who  produce  the  moft  miferabk  and 
fliocking  performances:  fometimes  they  do  not  excite 
laughter,  but  loathing  or  indignation ;  fometlines  tbey  dk> 
excite  laughter,  but  it  is  that  of  contempt. .  'Fbere  is  -r 
diliinftton  which  every  one  fhould  endeavour  to  under* 
fiand  and  remember,  between  a  wit  and  a  droll;  the  firft 
makes  you  laugh  at  what  he  fays,  and  the  object  of  bisfii* 
tire,  and  the  fecond  maibes  you  laugh  at  hli  own  expeolie^ 
from  his  abfurdity  and  meanncfi}-         ' 


LECTURE  XIV, 

WE  come  now  to  the  fifth  general  divifion  of  elp-* 
quence,  as  its  fubje£l  is  different^  under  which  ^ 
may  confider  the  three  great  divifions  of  the  pulpit,  d^e 
bar,  and  promifcuous  affemblies;  all  the  general  princi- 
ples of  compofition  are  common  to  thefe  three  kinos,  nor 
can  any  man  make  a  truly  difti^guiflied  figure  in  any  one 
of  them,  without  being  well  acclaimed  with  literature  and 
Vol.  IIL  4  B 


tftlle/  Some  peculiarities  in  different  ways  of  wriUnig« 
have  been  already  touched  at,  all  which  I  fuppofe  you  gave 
attention  to;  but  there  are  (lill  fome  differencest  as  the 
icene  in  which  a  man  is  to  move  in  life  is  differently 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  obfervation.  I  will  therefore 
confider  each  of  thefe  feparately,  and  try  to  point  out  the 
qualities  for  which  it  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied ;  or  deline^ 
ate  the  chara^r  of  an  accomplifhed  minifier,  lawyer  and 
fenaton 

\  I  begin  with  the  pulpit  Preaching  the  gofpel  of  Chrift 
IS  a  truly  noble  employment,  and  the  care  of  fouls  a  very 
important  truft.  The  qualities  of  moil  importance,  I 
think  arc  as  follow. 

X,  Piety — To  have  a  firm  belief  of  that  gofpel  be  is  call- 
ed  to  preach,  and  a  lively  fenfe  of  religion  upon  his  own 
h^rt.  Duty^  intered  and  utility  all  confpire  in  requiring 
Ais  qualification;  it  is  of  the  utmoft  moment  in  itielf, 
and  what  men  will  the  lead  difpenfe  with,  in  one  oi  that 

})rofeflion.  All  men  good  and  bad,  agree  in  defptfing  a 
oofe  or  profane  minifter.  It  difcovers  a  terrible  degree  of 
•depravity  of  heart,  and  thofe  that  begin  fo,  feldom  alter  for 
the  better.  The  very  familiar  acquaintance  which  they  ac- 
quire with  ferious  thoughts  and  fpirttual  fubjefts,  ferves  to 
harden  them  againft  the  arrows  of  convi&ion,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  for  fuch  daring  wickednefs,  God  ihould 
leave  them  to  themfelves,  or  fei^j^ence  them  to  perpetual 
barrennefs ;  but  whilfl  I  think  it  my  duty  thus  to  warn 
you,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  guard  it  againft  abufe,  left  while 
we  are  aggravating  the  fin  of  profane  miniftcrs,  others 
fhould  think  themfclves  at  liberty,  who  have  no  view  to 
that  facred  office.  We  have  even  feen  perfons  decline  the 
facred  office  becaufe  they  did  not  think  they  had  true  re- 
Hgion,  and  then  with  feeming  eafe  and  quietncfs  fet  them- 
felves  to  fome  other  bufinefs,  as  if  in  that  there  was  no 
need  of  religion  at  all.  Alas  !  after  all  that  can  be  faid 
of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  an  irreligious  minifter,  there  is 
an  infinite  danger  to  every  one  who  fliall  go  out  of  this 
life,  an  irreligious  man.  Will  it  not  be  poor  confolation 
think  you,  in  the  hour  of  ficknefs  or  death,  that  though 
you  muft  perifli  tvcrlaftingly,  you  go  to  bell  not  as  a  mi- 
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jiifter,  but  a  kwyer  or  a  phyiician.  I  do  truly  think 
this  lias  been  a  pillour  of  fecurity  to  many  poor  thought- 
lefs  Ibuls,  and  that  they  have  adually  rid  themfelvea  of 
conviflion,  by  this  miftaken  comfort,  as  if  there  was 
much  merit  in  it,  that  they  would  not  be  minifters,  be- 
caufe  they  wanted  religion.  Remember  this  then,  in  a 
fingle  word,  that  there  is  neither  profeflion  nor  flation,  from 
the  king  on  the  throne  to  the  beggar  on  the  dunghill,  to 
whom  a  concern  for  eternity,  is  not  the  one  thing  needfid^ 

But  let  me  juft  take  notice  of  the  great  advantage  of 
true  religion  to  one  defitned  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry* 
(i.)  It  gives  a  man  the  knowledge  that  is  of  mod  fervice  to 
a  miniller.  Experimental  knowledge  is  fuperior  to  all 
other,  and  neceifary  to  the  perfedtion  of  every  other  kind. 
it  is  indeed  the  very  poflelfion  or  daily  exercife  of  that 
which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  his  life,  and  the  duty  of  his  ofl 
fice,  to  explain  and  recommend.  Experimental  know- 
ledge is  the  bed  fort  in  every  branch,  but  it  is  neceflary  io 
divinity,  becaufc  religion  is  what  cannot  be  truly  under- 
flood,  unlefs  it  is  felt. 

(a)  True  piety  will  dire£t  a  man  in  the  choice  of  hia 
fiudies.  The  obje£k  of  human  knowledge  is  fo  extenfive, 
that  nobody  can  go  through  the  whole,  but  religion  will 
dired  the  ftndent  to  what  may  be  moft  profitable  to  him, 
and  will  alfo  ferve  to  turn  into  its  proper  channel  all  the 
knowledge  he  may  otherwife  acquire. 

(3.)  It  will  be  a  powerful  motive  to  diligence  in  his 
ftudies.  Nothing  fo  forcible  as  that  in  which  eternity 
has  a  part  The  duty  to  a  good  man  is  fo  prefling,  and 
the  obje£t  fo  important,  that  he  will  fpare  no  pains  to  ob- 
tain fuccefs. 

(4.)  True  religion  will  give  unfpeakable  force  to  what 
a  minifter  lays.  There  is  a  piercing  and  a  penetrating 
heat  in  that  which  flows  from  the  heart,  which  diilinguifli- 
es  it  both  from  the  coldnefs  of  indifference,  and  the  falfe 
fire  of  enthufiafm  and  vain-glory.  We  fee  that  a  man 
truly  pious,  has  often  efteem,  influence  and  fuccefs,  though 
his  parts  may  be  much  inferior  to  others,  who  are  more 
capable,  but  lefs  confcientious.  If  then,  piety  makes 
even  the  weakeft,  venerable,  what  muft  it  do  when  added 
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(5.)  Itaddstoaminifter'atnfiitidlion,  the  weight  of  his 
example.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  example  teaches  btrd 
ter  than  precept.  It  is  often  a  more  efiedual  reprimatltf 
to  vice,  ahd  a  more  inciting  argument  to  the  praftice  of 
Virtue,  than  the  beft  of  reafoning.  Example  is  more  ir|i 
tclHgiWe  than  precept — ^Precepts  are  often  involved  ttt 
obTcurity,  or  warpecl  by  controverfy ;  bat  a  holy  life  im^ 
mediately  reaches,  and  takes  pofleffion  of  the  heart.     •    - 

If  I  have  lengthened  out  this  particular  beyond  the  prifl 
portion  of  the  reft,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it  for  its  imj 
portance,  and  obferve  as  the  conclufion  of  the  whole,  tha€ 
one  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  gofpel,  fhould  be  r^lfyi 
vUibly^  and  eminently  holy.  * 

*  2.  Another  character  which  ihould  diftinguifli  piilpiC 
eloquence,  is  fimplicity.  Simplicity  is  beautiful  every 
'Where ;  it  is  of  importance  that  young  perfons  ihould  hi 
formed  to  a  tafte  for  it,  and  more  difpofed  to  exceed  hertf 
than  in  the  oppoflte  extreme,  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken^ 
3t  is  more  beautiful,  and  the  tranfgreffions  of  it  more  6f- 
ienfive,  in  the  pulpit,  than  any  where  elfe.  If  I  heard  a 
lawyer  pleading  in  fuch  a  flyle  and  manner,  as  was  more 
adapted  to  difplay  his  own  talents  than  to  carry  his  cli- 
ent's caufe,  it  would  coniiderably  leffen  him  in  my  efteend'^ 
but  if  I  heard  a  minifter  a£ling  the  fame  part,  I  fhould 
not  be  fatisfied  with  contempt,  but  hold  him  in  detefta- 
tion. 

There  are  feveral  obvious  reafons  why  fimplicity  is 
more  efpecially  neceffary  to  a  minifter  than  any  other. 
(-1)  Many  of  his  audience  are  poor  ignorant  creatures. 
If  he  mean  to  do  them  any  fervice,  he  muft  keep  to 
what  they  underftand,  and  that  requires  more  fimplicity 
than  perfons  without  experience,  can  eafily  imagine.  It 
IS  remarkable  that  at  the  firft  publication  it  was  a  cha« 
rafter  of  the  gofpel  that  it  w^  preached  to  the  poor.  In 
this  our  blefled  mafter  was  diftinguifhed  both  from  the 
heathen  philofopbers  and  Jewifh  teachers,  who  confined 
their  inftruftions  in  a  great  manner  to  their  fchools,  and 
imparted  what  they  efteemed  their  moft  important  dil^ 
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ccNirles  to  only  a  kw  chofen  difciples.  (2)  SimpKcity  is 
neceflary  to  preferve  the  fpeaker*s  chiarafter  for  fincerity^ 
You  heard  before  how  necel&ury  piety  is,  which  is  the  pro- 
per parent  of  fincerity  in  the  pulpit.  Now  it  is  notealjr 
to  preferve  the  opinion  of  piety  and  fincerity  in  the 
pulpit,  when  there  is  much  ornament.  Befides  the  daOf 
gcr  of  much  affe£ked  pomp  or  foppery  of  (lyle,  a  difcouric 
very  highly  poliihed,  even  in  the  trued  talle,  is  apt  to 
fuggeft  to  die  audience,  that  a  man  is  preaching  himfidf 
and  not  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  So  nice  a  matter  is  this  in  all 
public  fpeaking,  that  fome  critics  fay,  that  Demofthenes 
put  on  purpofe  fome  errors  in  grammar  in  his  difcourfesv 
that  the  hearers  might  be  induced  to  take  them  for  the  imi 
mediate  efFufionsof  the  heart,  without  art,  and  with  littl^ 
premeditation.  I  doubt  much  the  folidity  of  this  remark^ 
or  the  certainty  of  the  fa£t,  but  however  it  be,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  it  in  the  cafe  of  a  minifter,  becaufe  prepara- 
tion and  premeditation  are  ezpefked  from  him,  and  in  that 
cafe  he  may  make  his  difcouries  abundantly  plain  and 
fimple  without  any  affeded  blunders.  (3)  Simplicity  ig 
alfo  neceflary,  as  fuited  to  the  gofpel  itfelf,  the  fubjeQ  of 
a  minifter's  difcourfes.  Nothing  more  humbling  to  the 
pride  of  man,  than  the  dodrine  of  the  crofs ;  nothing 
more  unbecoming  that  do6krine,  than  too  much  finery  of 
language.  The  apofile  Paul  chofe  to  preach  ^'  not  with 
the  words  which  man's  wifdom  teacheth" — and  again^ 
^'  not  with  excellency  of  fpeech  or  wifdom,"  which  thougli 
I  admit  that  it  does  not  condemn  ftudy  and  found  knoWr 
]edge,  yet  it  certainly  fliows  that  the  flyle  of  the  pulpit 
ihould  be  the  mod  fimple  and  felf-denied  of  any  other..  ^ 
3.  Another  qualification  for  a  minifter,  is -accuracy, 
from  the  utmoft  diligence  in  his  important  work.  I  plac^ 
this  immediately  after  the  other,  to  guard  it  againft  abufp 
by  excefs.  To  avoid  vain  affe^ed  ornaments  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  negligence  in  preparation.  T^ 
yery  iame  apoflle  who  fpeaks  with  fo  much  contempt  ojp 
human  wiiUom,  yet  greatly  inJifls  in  writing  to  Timothy 
and  Titos,  on  their  giving  themfelves  to, ftudy,  to  exhor* 
tation,  to  doctrine,  '*  Meditate  upon  thofa  things,*'  fay^ 
^^7  Sic.  ■ 
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Stody  and  accuracy  indeed  is  Qeceflary,  that  anmiftet 
may  procure  and  keep  up  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
That  he  may  intbrm  the  judgoient  as  well  as  convince 
the  confcience.  The  ancient  fathers  have  generally  in- 
filled  upon  this,  as  of  much  moment.  And  in  our  own 
times  I  obferve  that  it  is  neceflary  to  avoid  offending 
perfons  of  finer  tade,  who  are  too  much  attached  to  tbc 
outfide  of  things,  and  are  immediately  difgufted  with  every 
error  againll  propriety,  and  are  apt  to  reproach  religion 
itfelf,  for  the  weaknefs  or  abfurdity  of  thofe  who  fpeak  in 
its  behalf.  Let  no.  man  feek  to  avoid  that  reproach,  which 
may  be  his  lot,  for  preaching  the  truths  of  theeverlaft. 
ing  gofpel,  but  let  him  always  avoid  the  juft  reproach  of 
haiMlIing  them  in  a  mean,  flovenly  and  indecent  man- 
ner. 

4.  Another  quality  of  a  minifter's  eloquence  fiiould 
be  force  and  vehemence.  I  have  in  fome  former  parts  of 
the  general  fubje£):,  ihown  you  how  and  when  this  h  to 
be  mod  exerted.  The  defign  of  the  prefent  remark  is  to 
let  you  know,  that  there  is  no  fpeaker  who  has  a  greater 
right  to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  or  who  may  properly 
intered  his  hearers  more,  than  a  miniiler  of  the  gofpeU 
No  fpeaker  has  fubjedts  or  arguments  more  proper  for 
producing  this  effed.  To  confider  the  fubje£ls  which  a 
fpeaker  from  the  pulpit  has  to  handle,  one  would  think 
that  it  mud  be  the  ealied  thing  imaginable  to  fpeak  from 
them  in  a  powerful  and  intereding  manner.  The  eter- 
nal God — the  greatnefs  of  his  works — the  univerfality  of 
his  Providence — his  awful  judice— his  irrefidible  power 
. — his  infinite  mercy — and  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  my  t 
tery  of  redeeming  grace — the  condition  of  faints  and  fin- 
ncrs  wliUe  on  earth — and  the  final  decifion  of  their  eternal 
ilate  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The  truth  is,  the  fubje£ts 
are  fo  very  great  in  thcmfclves,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to 
equal  them  by  the  manner  of  handling  them.  Probably 
for  this  very  reafon  many  fall  fliort.  Difcouraged  by  the 
immenfiiy  of  the  theme,  they  fall  below  what  they 
might  have  done  on  fubjeds  Icfs  awful.  This  how- 
ever fliows,  with  what  a  holy  ambition  thofe  who 
^re  en'»p!oycd  iu  the   fcrvicc  of  Chrid  in  the    gofpel. 
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fliodd  endeavor  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  glorious  caufe. 
Provided  they  are  themfelves  in  eameft,  and  take  truth 
and  nature  as  their  guide^  they  can  fcarcely  exceed  in 
zeal  and  ardor  for  the  glory  of  .God,  and  tlie  good  of  pre* 
cious  fouls. 

5.  Another  excellent  quality  of  pulpit  eloquence  is,  to 
be  under  the  reftraint  of  judgment  and  propriety.  I  place 
this  after  the  former,  as  its  counterpart,  and  neceflary  to 
give  it  proper  effefl.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  re* 
ligious  and  moral  fubje£ts  give  the  furefl  and  the  fulleft 
fcope  to  zeal  and  fervor,  fo  they  need  as  much  as  any,  the 
Arid  government  of  prudence  and  experience.  I  do  neR 
mean  only  by  this  to  guard  miniilers  from  the  irregular 
fervors  of  enthuiiafm,  but  to  give,  if  poflible,  a  degree  of 
Iblidity  and  real  truth  to  their  inilruCtiqns.  They  ought 
to  avoid  all  turgid  declamation,  to  keep  to  experience,  and 
take  things  as  they  really  are.  Let  fome  people,  for  ex- 
ample, fpeak  of  riches,  and  what  Ihall  you  hear  from 
them  ?  Gold  and  filver,  what  are  they  but  (hining  drof$, 
fparkling  metals,  a  thing  of  no  real  value?  That  in  the  ey^ 
of  reafon  and  philofophy  they  are  of  no  extenfive  ufe  and 
altogether  contemptible.  And  indeed  to  take  things  in  a 
certain  philofophical  abftradtion,  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
—Mere  gold  or  filver  you.  can  neither  eat  nor  wear— r 
Their  value,  you  will  fay,  depends  all  upon  opinion,  the 
changeable  fancy  of  men — ^But  this  manner  of  fpeaking, 
and  all  that  is  related  to  it,  feeming  to  be  philofophy  and 
reafon,  is  really  abfurdity  and  nonfenfe.  For  though  it 
be  true  that  gold,  abftrafted  from  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
is  not  a  whit  more  valuable  than  ilones,  and  that  if  I  was 
in  the  midft  of  a  foreft  furrounded  with  wild  beads,  a 
whole  bag  full  of  gold  would  do  me  nofervtce;  yet  it  is 
as  certain  that  in  our  prefent  fituation  it  is  of  that  real 
value  as  to  procure  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  The 
way  then  to  treat  fuch  fubjeas  is  not  to  ufe  thefe  rheloriqal 
phrafes  in  contempt  of  riches,  but  to  (how  from  experi- 
ence that  they  are  good  or  evil  according  to  the  temper,  cf 
him  that  ufes  them,  and  that  we  fee  difcontent  and  ungo- 
verned  pailion  find  as  eafy  accefs  to  tlie  anlUchair.bcr  of 
the  prince  as  tbc.cottage  of  the  poor*    The  fame  thing  I 
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would  fay  of  fame,  that  it  is  eafy  to  iayftme  is  nd  more 
but  idle  breath,  &c.  but  the  great  matter  is  to  view  thoic 
things  in  a  fober  and  rational  light,  to  give  to  every  otit» 
ward  mercy  its  proper  value,  and  only  (bow  how  much 
they  are  counter-balanced  by  things  of  infinitely  greater 
moment. 

But  what  I  have  often  oblerved  with  mod  regret  npoH 
this  fubjedt  is,  young  perfons  carrying  the  things  that  are 
really  true  and  excellent,  to  a  certun  exccfs  or  high  pitcb» 
that  is  beyond  nature,  and  does  not  tend  in  the  lead  to 
promote  conviction,  but  rather  hinders  it.  When  mea 
•f|)eak  of  virtue  or  true  goodnefs,  they  are  i4>t  to  raid  thte 
defcriptton  beyond  the  life  in  any  real  inftance,  andwhep 
they  fpeak  of  vice  and  its  confequences  they  am  apt  tdE 
draw  the  character  fo  as  it  will  apply  only  to  a  few  of  the 
moft  defperate  profligates,  and  the  miferable  (late  to  which 
they  reduce  themfelves.  This  rather  feems  to  fortify  the 
generality  of  perfons,  to  whom  thefe  defcriptions  do  not 
apply,  in  their  carelefs  and  fccure  ftate. 

Once  more  I  have  often  obferved  young  perfons  fre« 
quently  cboofe  as  their  fubje£t  afflictions,  of  which  probably 
they  have  had  very  little  experience,  and  fpeak  in  fuch.« 
high  ftylc  as  if  every  good  man  were,  as.the  heroes  of  old, 
above  the  reach  of  every  ^iccident.  And  it  is  true. that 
an  eminent  faint  is  fometimes  made  fuperior  to  all  his  fuf- 
ferings;  but  generally  fpeaking,  we  ought  to  be  very  ten- 
der' of  fnflferers,  till  we  ourfelves  have  been  in  the  furnace 
of  affliftion ;  and  after  that  we  iball  not  need  be  told  fo. 
On  the  whole,  a  ftridl  adhefence  to  truth  and  nature,  and 
tnking  the  world  juil  as  it  is,  will  be  an  excellent  memn 
to  direft  us  in  every  part  of  our  public  fervice. 
*  6.  Laftly,  a  miniiler  ought  to  have  extenfive  know. 
ledge.  Every  thing  whatever  that  is  the  ob^ed  of  ha- 
man  knowledge,  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  theotogy* 
Ami  confidering  that  a  minifler  is  in  public  life,  and  has 
to  do  with  friendi  and  enemies  of  all  ranks,  he  ooght  to 
be  well  furnifted  with  literature  of  every  kind.  At  the 
Dime  time  I  would  have  this  well  underftood,  it  is  notne. 
c^ary^  and  i  think  it  is  not  defirable,  that  a  ihinifter 
iboubt  be^uitean  adept  in  partieuiar  branches  of  know* 


led{{e,  except  thofe  that  are  clofely  related  to'  hit  proper 
work.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  it  takes  more  time  to  be  a 
perfect  mafter  bffome  Of  the  particular  fctences,  than  he 
has  to  fpare  from  his  dutf,  and  therefore  with  atafte  6f 
the  federal  feiences,  general  knowledge  ismoft  faited  to 
his  circumftances,  anid  moft  neccflary  to  his  ufefulnefs*. 


L£CtURE  XV.        . 

I.  t'ROCEED  now  to  the  elpquence  of  the  baf.  Thtf 
profeflion  of  the*  law  is  of  great  importance  in  the  Brt- 
tifli  dominions.  There  is,  therefore,  great  room  for  this 
ibrt  of  eloqaenoe.  This,  indeedi  may  be  laid  to  be  the 
country  of  law,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  a  free 
fiate,  the  character  of  which  is,  that  not  Aian^  but  the  laws» 
.  have  dominion,  which  is  our  gloiy,  but  becauie  by  the 
great  multiplicity  of  our  ftatutes  it  becomes  an  important 
and  difficult  fcience^  For  both  thefe  reafons  there  are 
great  hdpes  propofed  to  perfons  of  ability  in  this  depart* 
ment.  They  have  not  only  the  reafonable  profpe£t,  ;if  of 
tolerable  abilities  with  diligence,  to  provide  an  honorablo 
fubfiftence  to  themfelves,  but  it  is,  the  dire6l  road  to  pro^ 
.  motion,  and  the  way  of  obtaining  the  higbeft  offices  in  tbo, 
ftate.  - 

Here  as  in  the  former  particular,  we  muft  conlider 
every  thing  as  already  fsiid,  that  belongs  to  the  fubjeft  in 
general ;  and  indeed  by  ikr  the  greateft  number  pfvaluabb 
books  on  the  fubje£t  oif  eloquence  having  beeu  drawn  up 
by  pleaders  at  the  bar,  they  mufl  be  at  les^  as  much  or 
perhaps  more  dire£tly  applicable  to  this  fpecies  lis  any 
other.  I  cannot  help  however,  taking  notice  of  a  prepofter- 
ous  practice  in  this  country,  of  fome  who  take  their  cbildrea 
from  literature,  before  they  have  finiihcd  there  couife,  b^ 
caufe  they  intend  to  put  them  to  the  law.  This  muftW 
voluntarily  confining  thenf .  to  the  very  loweft  fort  of 
pradice  in  that  profeffioo,  for  -iif  any  whatever  (land  itf 
need  of  literature,  it  moiliijqthe  lawyers.  Su^gl^fingthece- 
fore  all  that  has  been  fii^of  cqmpo&tiop,  aq^^^sl^i^  i^ 
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general)  th^re  are  a  few  parttcnlar  characters  of  mod  im- 
portance in  men  of  that  clafs. 

1.  Probity  or  real   untainted  integrity.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  integrity  is  the  firft  and  moil  important 

'  ^hara£ter  of  a  man,  be  his  profeflkm  what  it  will ;  bat '  I 
.have  mentioned  it,  here  becaufe  there  are  many  not  lb 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  it  in  the  profefBon  of  ibt 
law,  and  think  it  is  neceflary  to  make  a  good  man,  hot 
not  a  good  lawyer.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded  nc^ 
only  that  a  man  tofes  nothing  in  any  capacity  by  his  in- 
tegrity, but  that  a  lawyer  fhould  in  general  fiudy  by  prplA* 
ty  and  real  worth  to  obtain  refpe£t  from  the  public,  and  to 
give  weight  to  every  thing  he  fays.  This  integrity  ihould 
fiiovv  itfelf  in  undertaking  caufes.  There  are  many  that 
think  there  is  no  ground  of  fcrople  in  this  t'efpeCl,  and 
Tometimesthey  are  found  to  boaft  with  what  addrefs  they 
conducled,  ahd  with  what  ifuccefs  they  carried  throa^ 
a  very  weak  caufe.  I  apprehend  this  is  truly  difllonor- 
able,  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  caufes  in  which  the  equi- 
ty is  doubtful,  every  one  who  (hould  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  not  to  undertake  a  caufe  which  they  knew  not  to  be 
juft,  it  would  give  unfpeakable  influence  to  his  manage- 
ment and  pleadings.  The  fame  probity  ihould  ap. 
pear  in  the  manner  of  conducting  caufes.  No  Cnifter 
arts,  no  equivocation  or  concealment  of  the  truth.  Per- 
haps  fome  may  think  that  thofe  .who  fhould  be  confcience 
bound  in  this  manner,  would  give  rogulfh  perfons  an 
Evident  advantage  over  them,  but  it  is  a  great  miftak^. 
Let  them  life  but  prudence  and  firmnefs  joined  with  in- 
tegrity, and  they  are  an  over  match  for  all  the  villains  up. 
on  earth.  The  common  proverb  is  certainly  juft,  "  Ho* 
'*  nefty  is  the  beft  policy."  The  arts  of  chicanery  can 
'only  fucceed  once  or  twice.  As  foon  as  a  man  gets 
the  reputation  of  cunning,  its  efFedl  is  over,  for  nobody 
will  trud  him,  and  every  body  counter- works  hi  nu 

2.  Another  excellent  quality  for  a  lawyer  is  aifidoTty 
and  method  in  bufinefs.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  very  beft  genius.  I  the  rather  infift  upon  it,  that 
there  prevaiils  &teh  a  fnppofitloh  that  it  is  not  the  quality 
of  a  great mkti;    Becaufe  there  are  fome  perfons  of  vciry 


middling  abilities,  who  give  great  application;  and  are 
lovers  of  order,  therefore  fome  are  pleafed  to  call  thpfe 
dull  plodding  fellows,  and  think  it  is  a  mark  of  fire  and^ 
vivacity  to  be  irregular  both  in  their  bufineis  and  in  their* 
lives.  There  are  alfo  fome  few  men  of  real  and  great, 
capacity,  who  are  negligent  and  even  loofe  in  their 
pra£tice,  who  rife  by.  the  mere  force  of  fingular  parts*. 
Thefe  are  an  unhappy  example  to  thofe  fuperficial  crea- 
tures, who  think  by  imitating  them  in  their  folly,  that 
they  will  become  as  great  geniufes  as  they.  But  fufief 
me  to  obferve  to  you,  that  the  greateft  geniufes  here  have 
been  remarkable  for  (he  rood  vigorous  application,  and 
the  greateft  fjien  have  been  and  are  remarkable  for  order 
aqd  tpethod  in  every  thing  they  do.  T(ie(t5  is  a  certain 
dignity  which  irifes  from  a  man's  word  being  facred,  even 
in  k(;eping  aq  appointment,  or  the  rooft  trifling  circum" 
{bnce;  aiKl  for  people  c^bufinefif  order  and  punctuality 
gives  fo  much  eafe  to  themielve39  and  pleafure  to  all  who 
hi^ve.tp  do  wit)i  tbera,  that  it  is  a  wonder  there  ihould  be 
any  body  th^t  does  not  (tudy  it.  Is  there  any  genius, 
thiiyc  yo^,  in:  throwing  down  a  thing  fo  unthinkingly, 
that  you  do  not  kxiow  bow  to  take:  it  pp  again  ?  The 
great  arcbbiihop  of  Cambray  looka  upon  it  as  one  of  thfe 
moft  important  things  to  teach  yoBng  perfons,  to  put 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place. .  A3  every  thing  that  be- 
lottgs  to  furniture,  drefs,  books»  and  implements,  muil  be 
in  fome  place,  they  are  always  beft  difpofed  when  each 
is  ID  its  own  place.  They  will  give  leaft  difturbanoe 
there  when  they  are  not  qfisd,  and  they  will  be  nioft  i«a- 
dily  found,  when  they  ought  to  be  ufiid. 

But  when  we  come  to  loofe  and  vicious  praClices,  it  ss 
truly  entertsHning.tomeet  with  riotous  diforderly  fellows, 
who  are  pleaied  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  thofe  who  love 
form  and  good  order,  as  if  they^tbemielves  were  men 
of  great  acuteqefs.  Now  I  almoft  never  knew  an  exam- 
ple of  your  mifcqief- workers,  but  they  were  thick  fcullsi* 
I  have  known  fome,  who  could  neither  write  a  jeft 
nor  fpeak  a  >e(l  in  all  their,  life,  but  bad  tricks  enough 
they  could  play,  to  difturb  a  fober  neighbourhood.  I 
have  thus  be^u.kd  l>ack  to.  tbe. icregularities  of  youth 
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fifom  rpeaking  of  method  in  bufinefs,  as  of  importance  to 
Uwyers.  I  £ball  conclude  Uie  obfervation  with  faying* 
that  there  IS  no  great  profpe^  of  a  roan's  ever  being  lord 
chancellor,  who  ipends  his  time  in  fcouring  the  ftreeCs 
and  beating  the  watch,  when  he  is  at  the  inns  of  court. 

5.  Another  quality  ufeful  to  a  lawyer  is  addrefs,  and' 
delicacy  in  his  manners  and  deportment  in  general,  and 
the  condudt  of  his  bufinefs  in  particular,  and  above  all 
in  pleading  and  public  fpeakmg.  The  addrefs'and  deli- 
cacy I  mean,  are  fuch  as  are  acquired  by  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,-  and  feme  acquaintance  with  human 
life.  They  are  ufeful  I  admit,  for  every  public  fpeaker^ 
but  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  much  more  needful  to  the  law« 
yer  than  thetlergyman.  The  clergyman  proceeds  upon 
things  of  acknowledged  moment,  a  certain  dtgmty  <^ 
charafter  is  allowed  him,  and  expe£ted  fitmi  him.  A 
pretended  delicacy  is  Sometimes  ofienfive  id  him.  A 
certain  iirmnefs,  not  to  call  it  boldnefs,  and  impartiality 
in  adminiilering  in(lru£tion  and  reproof,  are  ornaments 
in  him.  But  a  lawyer  mud  always  confider  the  propriety 
of  time  and  place — ^What  belongs  to  him  that  fpeaks»  or 
to  him  or  them  that  are  fpoken  to,  or  that  are  fpoken  of. 
There  are  fome  fine  examples  of  addrefs  and  delicacy  in 
Cicero,  particularly  in  his  oration  pro  RofciQ,-^pro  Mi- 
lone — et  de  lege  agraria.  • 

4t  A  fourth  qudity  neceflary  for  a  law}^r,  is  extenfive 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences,-  in  hifiory  and  in  the 
laws.  A  perfon  that  means  to  rife,  or  attain  to  fome  of 
•the  higheft  degrees  of  this  profeffion,  mud  drive  to  accom- 
plidi  himfelf  by  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  His 
Jbufmefs  is  of  a  public  kind,  the  caufes  he  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  treat,  are  exceedingly  various.  What  adverfaries 
he  may  meet  with  he  is  altogether  uncertain.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  lawyer  need  to  be  an  adept  in  particular 
branches  of  fcience,  but  the  principles  of  knowledge  in 
general  are  very  neceflary,  otherwife  he  will  frequently 
,  expofe  himfelf.  Grofs  ignorance  in  the  fciences  will 
lay  him  open  to  blunders  in  language,  which  he  could 
not  otherwife  avoid.  Hidory  alfo  is  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture that  a  lawyer  ihould  make  his  iavo^ite  ftudy,  as  bis 
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bufineflB  lies  in  canvaffing  the  various  Tclations  of  men  in 
focial  life,  he  will  be  beft  able  to  reafon  on  the  meaning 
and  propriety  of  laws  and  their  application,  if  he  te 
well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  which  points  out  tlie  (late 
of  fociety,  and  human  affiiirs  in  every  age.  As  to 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  this  is  what  lawyers  cannot  do 
without,  and  what  therefore  they  do  neceffarily  ftudy,  but 
it  would  be  much  to  their  advantage  if  they  would  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  municipal  laws  of  their  own  country, 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  equity,  and  of  natu- 
ral and  political  law,  as  applied  in  general. 

5.  Th^  lafl  quality  I  fliall  mention  as  of  ufe  to  a  law- 
yer, is  quicknefs  and  vivacity.     It  is  of  ufe  to  him  to  have 
an  acutenefs  and  penetration  to  obferve  the  turns  of  a 
caufe.    To  dete£l  the  plots  and  fallacy  of  adverfaries,  as 
well  as  to  anfwer  upon  the  fpot,  whatever  may  be  thrown 
tip«     I  am  fenfible  that  this  of  quicknefs  is  entirely  a  na- 
tural quality,  and  cannot  be  learned;  but  I  thought  it  btft 
to  obferve  it,  becaufe  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  a  lawyer  than  to 
moft  other  men.     A  minifterisonly  called  to  fpeak  what 
he  has  deliberately  prepared,  and  fully  digefted,  but  a  law- 
yer quite  incapable  of  extemporary  produ£lions,  would 
not  do  fo  well.     It  is  alfo  certain,  that  wit,  which  is*  in- 
tolerable in  the  pulpit,  is  often  not  barely  pardonable  in  a 
lawyer,  but  very  ufeftiL    There  is  however,  fuch  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  capacity  of  men,  that  one  may  be  eminent  in 
one  branch,  and  defective  in  another.     A  man  of  cool- 
nefs,    penetration  and  application  is  often  eminent  in 
chamber  councils,  and  one  of  vivacity,  paffion  and  elocu- 
tion, eminent  in  pleading  caufes,   efpecially  in  criminal 
courts.  -       * 

The  third  and  lad  divifvon  of  this  clafs,  is  the  eloquence 
of  promifcuous  deliberative  affemblies.  I  fhall  not  be 
very  long  upon  this  fubje6t,  but  as  it  is  far  from  being  im- 
probable ,that  fome  here  prefent  may  in  future  life  have 
occafion  tp  a£t  in  that  fphere,  and  to  be  members  of  ;the 
provincial  affemblies,  I  fhall  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
it  to  that  purpofe.  In  large  deliberative  aflembKes  of 
the  political  kind,  there  is  nearly  as  much  opportunity 
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for  fervonand  paflicn,  as  there  is  to  the  divine,  udinor^ ' 
fcope  for  wit  and  humor,  than  to  the  lawyer.  For  (hough 
no  matters  of  a  merely  teippopl  kind,  are  of  equal  mo« 
ment  in  themfelves,  with  the  -things  a  miniller  has  to  treat 
of,  yet  men's  pafiions  are  almpft  {is  much^  and  in  many 
cafes  more  excited  and  intereO^d  by  them*  The  fate  of 
nations,  tiie  welfare  of  our  country,  liberty  or  fervitude» 
may  often  feem  to  want  as  violent  an  exertion  of  the  paT- 
fionate  kind  of  eloquence,  as  a^y  fubje£t  whatever. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  feveral  writers,  in. 
fpeaking  of  the  ancient  and  modem  elpqupnce,  have  Xsktxii 
it  for  granted,  that  the  circumftances  of  things  an(  changed  ; 
that  the  violent  paffionate  eloquence  that,  prevailed  in- 
Greece  and  Rome,  would  not  do  in  modem  times.  Th^ 
will  tell  you,  that  in  a  modern  fenate,  or  otiier  deliberative 
afiembly,  people  come  all  prepared  by  private  intereft,  an4 
will  vote  juft  as  they  are  engag^,  without  regard  toeitbev 
eloquence  or  truth;  but  fome  very  able  writers  have  de-f 
livered  a  contrary  opinion,  particularly  David  Hume,  whor 
though  an  infidel  in  opinion,  is  of  great  reach  and  ^oj-' 
racy  of  judgment  in  matters  of  criticifm.  He  has  faid 
that  human  nature  is  always  the  fame,  and  that  the  elo« 
quence  which  kindles  and  governs  the  paiSons,  will  aU 
ways  have  great  influence  in  large  afTemblies,  let  them  be 
of  what  (lation  or  rank  foever*  I  apprehend,  that  cxpe*» 
rience,  fince  his  writing  the  above,  has  fully  juflified  it  by 
two  fignal  examples :  one  in  the  ftate»  and  the  other  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham^  from  being 
a  colonel  of  dragoons,  rofe  to  the  higheft  ilation  in  the 
Britiih  Empire,  merely  by  the  power  of  a  warm  and  paf- 
ijonate  eloquence ;  there  was  never  any  thing  in  bis  dif^ 
couries,  that  are  remarkable  either  for  ftfengtb  of  reafon* 
ing,  or  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle;  but  a  very  great  im^ 
I^etuofity  and  fire,  that  carried  his  point  in  the  Britiih  hoiife 
of  commons.  The  other  inftance  is  the  late  Mr.  Whit«. 
iiekl,  who  acquired  and  preferved  a  degree  of  popularity^ 
to  which,  the  prefent  age  never  faw  any  thing  that  could 
be  compared;  the  happy  ends  that  were  promoted  bgr 
this  in  providence,  I  omit,  as  a  fubje£t  of  a  di&rent  na^ 
ture;  but  the  immediate  and  fecond  caufes  that  produced 
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it  ware  a  povrer  of  elocution,  and  natural  talents  for  pub- 
lic fpeakingfTuperior  by  far  to  any,  that  ever  I  faw  pof. 
fefled  by  any  man  on  earth. 

To  fucceed  in  fpeakrng  in  public  deliberative  aflem- 
blies,  the  following  are  the  moil  important  qualities :  (i) 
Dignity  of  charafter  and  difintereftednefk.  In  public  de. 
liberations,  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  attention,  unlefs  there 
is  fome  degree  of  character  preferved ;  and  indeed,  where- 
ver there  is  a  high  opinion  of  the  candor  and  fincerity  of 
the  Ipeaker,  it  will  give  an  inconceivable  weight  to  his 
lentiments  in  debate. 

(a)  There  is  a  neceffity  of  knowledge  of  the  mod  libe- 
ral kind,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners^  of 
hiftory,  and  of  human  nature.  The  mod  fuccefsful  fpeak- 
ers  in  fenates,  are  generally  thofe  who  know  mankind 
beft ;  and  if  a  man  would  uniformly  preferve  his  charac- 
ter and  influence  in  this  light,  he  mud  addi£t  bimfelf  to 
the  fludy  of  biftory,  and  the  exercife  of  refleftion* 

(3)  To  this  fort  of  eloquence  is  particularly  neceflary, 
a  power  over  the  pafiions.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  impor- 
unt  charadiers  of  eloquence  in  general ;  yet  it  is  more 
peculiarly  neceffary,  and  more  eminently  powerful  in  pro* 
mifcuous  deliberative  afTemblies  than  in  any  other.  In 
religious  difcourfes,  the  eflfedl  is  e^pefled  to  \k  cool,  deep 
and  permanent.  Even  preachers  in  fingle  difcourfes, 
rather  choofe  to  fpeak  as  wtitefs,  than  as  pleaders;  and 
lawyers,  except  in  fome  few  ihdanees,  may  expcft  to  have 
their  aifertions  taken  to  pieces,  can vaffcxl  and  tried  one 
after  another ;  but  in  meetings  of  the  political  kind,  the 
decifion  is  to  be  by  a  vote,  before  the  diflblution  of  the  af- 
fembly,  and  cannot  be  altered'  afterwards  though  the  mia^ 
jortty  fbould  change  their  fentiments.  In  tbefe  alTem'- 
biies  therefore,  to  be  fbre,  a  pow^r  oveir  the  paffions  muft 
be  of  the  utmod  moment. 

I  l^all  conclude  this  particular  by  two  fubordinate  re- 
maiics  on  the  lame  fubjeft.  {i)  That  to  fucceed  in  fpeafc. 
ing  in  fenates  or  lafge  aflemblie^,  there  is  much  need  of 
great  difce'mment,  both  to  pro))ortionate  men's  attempti; 
to  their  capacity,  and  to  choofe  the  proper  time  for  ex- 
erting it.    When  informatit^  is  demanded^  any  perfoA 
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who  cangive  it,  will  be  heard  with  patience  upon  it :  biiC 
on  fubjefts  of  high  political  importance,  where  there  are 
many  eminent  champions  on  each  fide^  even  perfons  of 
moderate,  abilities  wbuld  run  a  rij(k;of  being  .  affronted. 
(2)  The  other  direction  is,  that  all  wbo intend  to  be  fpeak« 
ers  in  political  aflemblies^  mud  begin'  early;  if  they  de- 
lay beginning  till  years  fliall  add  maturity  to  their  judg* 
ment,  and  weight  to  their  authority  4  the  confequence  will 
be,  that  years  will  add  fo  much  to  their  caution  and  diffi- 
dence, that  they  will  never  begia  at  alL      . 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  ftrufture  of  a  particular 
difcourfe — the  order,  proportion  and  mutual  relation  of 
the  feveral  parts.  Orators,  or  critics  on. oratory  vciy 
early  learned  to  analyfe  a,  difcourfe,  and  to  enumerate 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  They  are  a  little 
differently  dated  by  different  authors;  fome  reckon  four^ 
introdu£tion,  propofltioq,  confirmation  and  conclufioti; 
others,  five,  adding  narration;  others,  fix,  adding  refuta- 
tion ;  and  there  are  fome  difcourfes  in  which  you  may 
eafily  have  each  of  thefe  different  things;  but  confideriog 
that  we  mud  take  this  matter  fo  generally,  as  to  include 
all  kinds  of  compofition,  it  would  be  I  think  as  well  to 
adopt  the  divifion  in  poetical  criticifm,  and  fay  that  every 
regular  difcourfe  or  compofition  of  every  kind,  mud  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Every  performance^ 
however  ihort^  mud  be  capable  of  fome  fuch  divifion* 
otherwife  it  is  called  abrupt  and  irregular.  The  reafon 
why  I  would  make  the  divifion  in  this  manner  is,  that  the 
beginning  is  properly  the  introdu£lion ;  the  middle  ia- 
cludes  every  thing  however  various,  that  is  taken  into 
the  body  of  a  difcourfe;  now  thefe  may  be  very  many, 
propofition,  narration,  explication,  confirmation,  illufira- 
tion  and  refutation ;  but  thefe  are  not  all  requifite  in  every 
difcourfe,  and  are  to  be  introduced  in  propoGtions  varia- 
ble and  accidental,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  every  par* 
ticular  fubje6t. 

Let  us  I'peak  fird  of  the  introduction — ^T'his  is  the  more 
neceflary,  that  it  is  of  very  confiderable  importance,  efpe- 
cially  to  an  orator;  it  is  alfo  difficult,  at  lead  fpeakera 
have  generally  faid  fo.     We  find  it  faid  in  fome  of  the 
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books  of  oratory,  that  the  introduftion  though  firft  pro- 
nounced, ought  to  be  lad  compofed — that  it  comes  to  be 
confidered  after  the  difcourfe  is  finidied ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  either  natural  or  neceflary,  except 
in  a  qualified  fenfe;  the  introduftion  is  commonly  fettled 
after  the  fubjeft  is  pitched  upon,  the  diftribution  planned 
and  digefted,  and  fuch  refleflion  upon  the  whole  as  pre-^ 
cedes  writing. 

The  ends  in  an  introduftion,  are  faid  by  Cicero  to  be 
thefe,  Reddere  auditorem  attentum,  bcnevolum  et  doci- 
lem;  to  make  the  reader  attentive  to  the  difcourfe,  favor- 
able to  the  fpeaker,  and  willing  to  recerve  inftruftion  upon 
the  fubjeft.  Thefe  different  views  may  not  only  be  alter- 
ed in  their  order,  at  the  judgment  of  the  orator,  but  any  of 
Ihemmay  be  left  out  when  it  is  unncceflary;  if,  for  ex-^ 
atnple,  I  have  no  reafon  to  fufpeft  difaffeftion  in  any  of 
my  hcarerii,  long  apologies,  efpccially  if  any  way  perfo* 
nal,  are  rather  difgurting. 

The  ways  of  procuring  either  attention,  a  favor,  or 
making  the  hearers  teachable,  are  fo  various,  that  they 
can  neither  be  enumerated  nor  claffed.  In  this,  the  orator 
mud  exercife  his  invention,  judgment  and  good  tadc. 
The  mod  ufual  manner  of  introduction,  is  a  common 
place  upon  the  importance  of  the  fubjett  ;  the  introduce 
tions  drawn  from  the  circumdances  of  time,  place  and 
perfon,  are  generally  the  mod  driking;  fometimes  ant 
unufual  droke  is  happy  in  an  introduction,  as  alfo  a 
weighty  refleftion  or  bold  fcntiment  on  the  fubjeft  itfclf^ 
A  funeral  fermon  was  happily  begun  by  Mr.  Baxter,  in 
this  manner;  *'  Death  is  the  occafion  of  our  prefcnt  meet- 
"  ing,  and  death  diall  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  dif-' 
**  courfe ;  I  am  to  fpeak  of  that  which  ihall  fliortly  filence 
"  me,  and  you  are  to  hear  of  that  which  diall  fpeedily 
**  dop  your  ears."  Dr.  Evans  begins  a  fermon  on 
Ecclef.  xii.  10.  "  Rejoice  O  young  man,'*  &c.  by  telling 
a  dory  of  a  foldier  whofe  life  was  (aved  by  a  bible  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  converfion  produced  by  the  accident ;  the 
bible  faved  him  from  being  fiiot  through  with  a  bullet,  and 
when  he  examined,  it  had  jud  pierced  the  leaves  through^ 
till  it  dopped  -at  that  padage,  which  no  doubt  he  read 
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with  particular  emotions.  A  difcourfe  of  a  lawyer  in  C 
law-fuit,  b  geqerally  bed  begun  by  a  narrative  of  the  oiom 
caiion  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  introducing  of  any  conimon<^ 
place  topics  would  be  reckoned  a^£tation.  A  clergy* 
man  may  often  have  an  introduction  to  his  fubjed  wHli 
advanuge,  and  may  alfo  often  begin,  by  a  coocife  view 
of  the  context,  or  the  occafioojof  the  wonis  he  has  chofim 
to  difcourfe  upod. 

Perhaps  what  will  be  of  moft  ufe  here,  will  be  to  point 
out  feveral  ways  by  which  an  introduQion  may  be  faulty  ji 
of  thefe  I  ihall  mention  the  following. 

I'.  An  imrodu£tion  may  be  faulty,  by  being  too  pom* 
pous  and  extravagant.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  commoa 
&ults  in  the  pre&ces  or  introduftions  to  books.  When  ^n 
author  is  to  write  upon  any  fubje£t,  he  thinks  it  neceifius 
ry  to  (how,  not  only  that  his  fubje&  is  worth  the  handltng^ 
but  that  it  is  better  than  all  other  fubjefls.  Weak  ani 
pedantic  writers  are  often  guihy  of  this  to  a  degree  that  ia 
ridiculous.  A  treatife  on  arithirtctic,-fometimes  is  intro- 
duced by  a  pompous  proof  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
is  either  fuperior  to,  or  the  bafis  of  all  other  knowledge  ; 
the  fame  thing  is  done  with  grammar;  and  there  is  often 
a  general  truth  or  plaufibility  from  which  the  ridicule  to 
which  they  expofe  themfelves,  takes  its  rife;  for  to  be  fiire^ 
number  is  every  where;  every  thing  that  ever  was  or  can 
be,  muil  be  either  one  or  more.  As  to  grammar,  all  good 
fenfe  mud  certainly  be  grammar;  yet  there  are  fometimea 
prfons  who  would  be  thought  to  underftand  both  thefe  Tub- 
je£ls  very  well,  who  could  not  fpeak  five  fentences^  or 
write  a  letter  without  being  defervedly  laughed  at. 

2.  An  introdu6tion  may  be  faulty,  by  being  generaK 
We  fee  often  reflexions  in  the  introduction  to  a  difcourfe, 
that  would  be  juft  as  proper  for  one  fubjeft,  as  for  another. 
Such  fentiments  may  be.fald  to  go  before,  but  they  can* 
not  be  faid  to  introduce  their  fubjeft  Sometimes  you 
will  hear  the  introclu£tion  almoft  out,  before  yow  can  con- 
je£ture  what  is  to  be  the  fubje£t :  and  fome  are  fo  unhap- 
py  in  the  choice  of  introductory  fentiments,  that  you 
would  think  they  intend  fomething  that  is  very  Cerent 
from  what  really  appears  in  the  piece  itfelf. ! 
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•  3.  It  ts  a  fault  in  an  introduction,  to  be  filled  with  re- 
marks quite  beaten  and  hackneyed,  if  I  may  fpeak  fo. 
Thefe  may  have  been  very  good  remarks  or  femiments 
when  firft  conceived  and  uttered ;  but  by  perpetual  repe- 
tition have  loft  their  force,  and  from  the  very  commonnels 
appear  mean  and  defpicable.  They  are  oiany  of  them 
founded  upon  fayings  in  the  daflic  authors,  and  in  the 
paft  age  were  commonly  produced  as  quoutions,  with 
their  paraphrafe,  fuch  as  ^^  omne  tulit  pun£him  qui  mif- 
•cait  utile  dulci/'  '  ^^  Ingratum  fi  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris." 

4.  An  introduction  may  be  forced  and  unnatural ;  that 
is  to  (ay,*  fuch  remarks  may  be  made  as  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  (how  any  relation  between  them  and  the 
fubje£t  to  be  treated. 

5.  It  may  be  fanciful  or  whimfical.  There  was  an 
age  when  thefe  fort  of  introductions  were  to  the  tafte  of 
the  public.  This  fancy  or  whim»  or  as  I  may  call  it» 
a  finical  way  of  entering  upon  a  fubjeCt  publicly,  may 
be  beft  illuftrated  by  an  example.  An  author  of  the  laft 
tage  begins  a  difcourfe  upon  ch^  viii,  of  the  Epiflle  to  the 
Romans,  v.  a8,  to  this  purpofe:  Hie  Scriptures  may 
be  confidered  as  a  large  andrich  garden.— *The  New  Tes- 
tament is  the  moft  viduable  divi&xi  of  that  garden-.— The 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans  is  the  richeft  compartment  of  that 
divifion ;  the  8th  chap,  is  the  moft  delightful  border  of  that 
•compartment,  and  the  aSth  verfetbefineft  flower  o£tbat 
border. 

6.  An  introduction  may  be  faohy  by  being  tedious^ 
An  introduction  is  defigned  to  whet  the  attention,  and 
excite  impatience  for  what  is  to  follow.  But  when  it  is 
very  long,  it  not  only  difgufts  by  the  difappointment,  but 
waftes  tlMt  attention  which  ihould  be  preferved  in  fuH  vi- 
gor, or  raifes  a  high  expectation,  which  is  probably  foz: 
that  reafon  diCippointed. 

As  to  the  middle  or  body  of  a  difcourle,  the  clui^r  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  this  place  is,  to  make  you  fenfible  of 
what  it  confifts.  The  former  difcourfea  have  all  been  in*, 
tended  to  teach  you  the  way  of  compofition,  both  as  to  ma- 
terials and  ftru^ure ;  yet  as  to  the  method  of  comdoCting  a 
particular  difcodrfe,  I  would  mak«  the  three  following  re- 
marks: (i.)  Be  careful  of  the  orde^  of  the  feveral'  partK 
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•         \- 
(Bulars  mentioned.     Voa  may  not  fee  it  proper  (o  iiitro«>^ 
duce  all  in  the  compafs  of  a  fingle  difcourfe,  but  fo  fiir  mm 
they  are  introduced)  they  Ihould  be  in  the  following  or* 
der :    Propofition,    narration^    illuftratioQi  confirmatioii» 
refutation.    You  will  fpeedily  perceive  this  to  be  the  or- 
der of  nature,  to  lay  down  (he  method,  narrate  the  b^Om^ 
illulbrate  them  by  whatever  may  have  that  effed,  adduce* 
the  proofs,  refolve  objections.    A  perfon  of  a  clear  head 
will  range  his  fentiments  in  this  order — ^yet  there  are  fooM 
exceptions  to  btf  admitted.     Sometimes  it  is  ufeful  in  a 
ca,ufeto  referve  a  pan  of  the  (lory  it&lf,  to  apply  or  Uluf- 
trate  an  argument — a^nd  in  fome  few  iaftances  it  is  beft  to 
anfwer  objed;ions,  or  remove  prejudices^  before  you  ad- 
duce your  proofs. 

(a.)  It  is  a  mod  ufeful  dire£tion  to  the  greateft  part  of 
writers  and  fpeakers,  to  gusurd  agsdnfl  introducing  eveiy 
thing  that  they  might  fay,  or  being  fo  formal  that  tbH^  wiU 
fay  fomething  in  (he  way  of  form  in  every  one  of  their  di- 
vifions.  This  analyfls  of  a  difcourfe  is  good  for  making 
the  judgment  clear;  but  if  it  be  applied  merely  to  make 
the  invention  copious,  it  will  probably  produce  an  unne* 
ceiTary  load.  Some  people  will  needs  anfwer  obje£Uoos 
on  any  fubje£t,  and  frequently  teach  their  hearers  to  make 
obje£tions  which  they  never  would  have  thought  of. 

(3.)  Learn  to  keep  clofe  to  a  fubjeA,  and  bring  in  no- 
thing but  what  is  truly  of  force,  to  the  point  to  be  proved* 
I  the  rather  mention  this  as  a  rule  for  tiie  middle  or  body  of 
a  difcourfe,  becaufe  \he  mod  are  there  apt  to  tranfgrcfs  it. 
In  the  introdu£Uon  and  the  conclufion,  every  one  but  thofe 
who  are  perfedly  dupid,  keep  their  fubject  dire£lly  in 
their  eye ;  whereas  in  the  body,  when  they  are  entered 
upon  argument  and  amplification,  they  are  apt  to.be  led 
adray^  and  either  to  fall  into  what  may  be  called  abfolute 
digreflions,  or  at  lead  to  lengthen  fome  parts  more  than 
true  proportion  requires. 

As  to  the  conclufion  or  peroration,  to  this  may  be  ap- 
plied particularly  all  that  was  faid  upon  pathos,  or  raifing 
the  padions,  to  which  I  add  the  following  fliort  obferva^ 
tions: 

(x.)  The  conclufion  fliould  be  by  far  the  warmed  and 
mod  animated  part  of  the  difcourie.    It  is  not,  I  think. 
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defireable  to  attempt  to  raife  the  paffions  of  an  audience 
high,  till  towards  the  clofe  of  adifcourfe,  bccaufe,  if  it  be 
begun  fooner,  there  is  an  evident  hazard  of  not  being 
able  to  preferve  them  iri  the  fame  pitch  till  the  end. 

(2.)  The  conclufion  fliould  colief):  into  one  point  of 
view,  by  fome  well  chofen  expreffions,  the  force  of  what 
4ias  gone  before,  and  the  greateft  ikill  in  the  fpeaker  it 
ihpwn  by  concentrating  the  whole  in  this  manner.  Be« 
fore  the  illuftration  it  could  not  be  faid  fo  briefly  ;  but  by 
the  help  of  what  went  before,  it  may  be  recalled  to  me- 
mory in  lefs  room. 

(3.)  Towards  the  conclufion  the  fentences  (hould  be 
fiudied,  the  tone  of  voice  higher,  and  the  pronunciation 
more  rapid  than  towards  the  beginning. 

(4.)  Laftly,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  in  moral  dif*- 
courfesto  have  no  far-fetched  inferences. 
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I  AM  now  to  conclude  the  difcourfes  upon  this  fubjeCt 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  general  principles  of  tafte  and 
criticifm.  In  the  former  difcourfes  we  have  kept  clofe 
to  the  arts  of  writing  ahd  fpeaking,  and  have  attempted 
to  defcribe  the  various  kinds  of  compofition,  their  cha- 
ra£ters,  diftinftions,  beauties,  blemiflies,  the  means  of 
attaining  ikiU  in  them,  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  ihould 
be  applied.  But  is  it  not  proper  to  confider  the  alliance, 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  between  this  and  other  arts  ?  This 
will  ferve  greatly  to  improve  and  perfefl  our  judgment 
and  tafte.  It  was  very  early  obferved,  that  there  was  a 
relation  between  the  different  arts,  and  fome  common 
principles  that  determine  their  excellence.  Cicero  men- 
tions  this  in  the  introdu£tion  of  his  oration  for  Archias 
the  poet.  Etenim  omnes  arles  quas  ad  humanitatem  per** 
tinent,  habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  etquafi  cog. 
natione  quadam  inter  fe  continentur. 

Thcfe  arts,  which  Cicero  fays.  Ad  humanitatem  per. 
tinent,  are  called  by  the  moderns  the  fine  arts.  This  is 
tadiftinguiih  them  from  thofe  commonly^ called  the  me. 
chatucarts,  making  tbd  utcnills  and  conveniences  of  conu 
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tnon  life.  Atk!  yet  even  fhefe  may  be  included/ as  taffe 
and  elegance,  or  the  want  of  it  may  plainly  be  difcemed 
•m  every  produ£kion  of  human  (kill.  However,  thofe 
called  the  fine  arts  are  the  following :  Poetry,  oratory; 
'mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  archite£ture.  It  muft  be  al« 
lowed  that,  though  thefe  arts  have  fome  common  princi^ 
pies  of  excellence,  there  are  fome  perfons  who  have  a 
firong  inclination  after,  and  even  a  capacity  of  perform- 
ing  in  fome  of  them,  and  not  in  others.  There  are  good 
orators  who  are  no  muficians,  or  perhaps  who  haVe  very 
little  talle  for  the  beauties  of  architedure.  Yet  commonly 
complete  critics,  and  thofe  who  have  a  well  formed  tafie^ 
are  able  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  the  rela> 
tion  of  one  to  another.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  expref- 
fions  in  compofition  afe  frequently  borrowed  from  one  arc 
.and applied  to  another.  We  fay  a  fmooth,  poliflied  ftyiej 
as  well  as  a  polifhed  furface;  and  we  fay  a  building  is  fweet 
or  elegant,  as  well  as  an  oration.  We  fay  the  notes  in 
mufic  are  bold  and  fwelling,  or  warm  and  animated. 

One  of  our  modern  authors  on  eloquence,  has 
thought  fit  to  take  exception  at  the  ufe  of  the  word 
tastc^  as  being  of  late  invention,  and  as  implying 
nothing  but  what  is  carried  in  judgment  and  genius. 
But  I  apprehend  that  the  application  of  it,  though  it 
Hiould  be  admitted  to  be  modem,  is  perfcftly  juft.  It 
came  to  us  from  the  French.  The  ban  gout  among  them 
was  applied  firft  to  claffic  elegance,  and  from  thence  to 
all  the  other  arts.  And  as  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  the 
arts  is  certainly  a  thing  often  diftinft  from  judgment,  as 
well  aa  from  erudition ;  the  term  feems  not  only  to  be  al- 
lowable, but  well  chofen.  We  find  perfons  who  can 
reafon  very  ftrongly  upon  many  fubjefls,  who  yet  are  in- 
.  capable  of  elegance  in  com'pofition,  and  indeed  of  receiv- 
ing much  delight  from  the  other  fine  arts.  Nay,  we  find 
perfons  of  uncommon  acutcnefs  in  mathematics,  and  na- 
tural philofophy,  who  yet  are  incapable  of  attaining  to  a 
iiiie  tafte. 

It  has  been  fometimes  faid,  that  tafte  is  arbitraiy.— ^ 
Some  will  have  it,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  afland- 
ard  of  tafle,  or  any  method  of  improving  it.  It  is  a  kind 
of  common  proverb  with  many,  that  there  is  no  dMpttting 
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.  laiie^  according  as  the  palate  or  organs  are  differently 
formed,  What  gives  an  agreeable  relilh  to  one^  gives  a  dis- 
agreeable one  to  another.  They  fay  that  the  modes  of 
mfte  are  temporary  and  variable — that  different  nations^ 
climates,  governments,  and  ages,  have  different  ways  of 
fpeaking  and  writing,  and  a  different  turn  in  all  the  arts 
--"-that  chance  or. particular  perfons  will  be  able  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  mode  in  all  thefe.  Even  fo  great  a  man  as 
Dr.  Warburton  has  embraced  this  fentiment,  and  to  thofe 
who  attack  the  Scriptures  as  not  being  a  complete  model 
of  eloquence  he  anfwers  there  is  no  fixed  flahdard  of  elo* 
quence.  That  eloquence  is  one  thing  in  Arabia^  another 
in  Greece,  and  another  in  England,  for  this  reafon  he  con« 
demns  tbofe  who  after  the  example  of  Mn  Blackwall  in 
his  facred  clafficS)  vindicates  the  Scriptures  from  obje£lions 
of  this  kind,  or  produce  infiances  of  their  fublimity  and 
beauty.  But  though  I  have  ihown  you  in  fome  of  the 
former  difeouries,  that  the  Ayle  and  manner  in  vqgue  will 
receive  fome  tin£ture,  and  be  liable  to. fome  variation, 
from  all  the  particulars  mentioned,  yet  there  is  certainly  a 
real  beauty  or  deformity  in  nature,  independent  of  thefe 
partial  changes,  which,  when  properly  explained  andex« 
amples  of  it  exhibited,  will  obtain  more  univerfal  appro- 
bation, and  retain  it  longer  than  the  others.  The  poetry 
and  oratory  of  the  ancients  apd  their  painting  and  ftatuary, 
are  inftances  and  proofs  of  this.  It  may  alfo  appear  from 
what  I  mentioned  to  you  formerly,  that  thofe  compofitidns 
which  have  mod  fimplicity  and  fuch  excellencies  as  are 
mod  folid,  with  feweft  of  the  cafual  ornaments  of  fafhion, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  age  will  pleafe,  wbeix 
their  contemporaries  are  loft  in  oblivion.  The  fame 
thing  holds  with  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  elegant  but 
plain.  Such  have  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  belong 
to  eveiy  age.  But  to  fhow  this  more  fully,  even  the  re- 
marks upon  natural  tafte  are  not  true  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  to 
weaken  what  has  been  faid.  For  though  it  is  certain  that 
perfons  uf^d  to  the  coarfeft  kind  of  food  which  they  have 
often  eaten  with  relifh,  may  fliow  at  firft  an  averfion  to 
the  delicacies  of  cookery,  yet  after  a  perfon  has  been  a  lit- 
tie  ftcQuftoined  to  that  kind  of  preparation  of  victuals  in 
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fer  to  gratify  the  palate;  he  will  not  eafiiy  remm  t6iiis  fyC 
ireoly  provifioir.  But  thoiigh  there  were  lefs  fai  tbit^r^ 
mark.  It  Teems  plain  that  there  is  atafle  in  the  fine  artii| 
and  a  real  foundation  46f  it  in  nature. '      '\  -      •  r 

' :  But  fuppofing  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  nature  fitir 
tafie  wd  criticirm,  there  is  another  queftion  that  arife^ 
viz.  Can  we  tell  what  it  is?  Can- we  reach  the  origuna 
principles^hich  govern  this  matter  i  Can  we  fay  not  only 
that  fuch  and  fuch  things  pleafe  us,  but  why  they  do  fo  r 
Gan  we  go  any  further  than  we  have  already  done,  as  ttf 
compofftion?  Some  have  refbfed  thit  we  can  ^th  ceri 
lainty  reach  th^  fouite  of  this  ful^e£t  When  the  c^fi? 
ia  aiked,  why  one  perfon;  one  thing,  or  one  conxpoGtibn  is 
more  excellent  than  another,  they  fay  it  is  an  imtn^tatef 
and  finiple  perception^  a  je  ne  fcais  quoi,  as  the  Frenti]^ 
fay,  which  pbnfe  feems  to  have  tafe^*  its  rife  from  thMf' 
circumflance  which  often  bccurs/that  in  a  boufe,  a  gari 
deil,  a  llatue  or  painting,  or  even  in  a  perfon's  counter 
nance  and  carriage,,  you  perceive  fomething  agreeable 
upon  the  whole,  and  ytt  cannot  fuddenly  tell  wherein  it; 
Ires,  the  parts  are  not  better  proportioned  perhaps,  tier 
the  features  better  formed  than  in  anpther,  and  yet  therd 
is  fomething  in  the  compofition  of  the  whole  that  gives' 
the  moft  exquifite  delight. 

Others  however,  and  the  far  greateft  ,number,  have 
thought  it  proper  to  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  to  in-^ 
quire  into  human  nature,  its  perceptions  and  jwwers, 
and  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  principles  of  tafte,  which' 
apply  in  general  to  all  the  fine  arts,  or  in  greater  or  lefs 
proportion  to  each  of  them,  for  fome  apply  more  to  one 
than  to  others.    As  for  example;  if  the  fenfeof  harmony^, 
is  an  original  perception,  it  applies  chiefly  to  mufid,  and 
remotely  to 'the   pronunciation  of  an  orator,  and   ftiti 
more  remotely  to  the  compofition  of  an  orator.     Thefe  , 
powers  or  perceptions  in  human  nature  have  been  gene-* 
rally  called  the  powers  of  imagination.   Mr.  Hotchinfon 
calls  them  refltrx  fenfes,  finer  internal  fenfations;  and\ 
upon  examination  we  fhall  find  that  befides  the  internal* 
fenfes,  there  are  certain  finer  perceptions,  which  we  are* 
capable  of,  which  may  be  laid  to  take  their  rife  from  out* 
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Vard  objefls^  and  to  fuppofe  the  external  fcnfat;d:i,  but 
^ct  to  be  additions  to,  and  truly  diflinft  from  it.  As  for 
ijxample,  I  fee  a  beautiful  perfon.  My  eye  ittimediiitcly 
perceives  colour,  and  Ihape  varioufly  difpofed ;  but  1  have 
further  a  fcnfe  of  beauty  in  the  whole.  I  hear  the  found 
Df  mufical  inftrumeiits  ;  my  ear  receives  the  noife ;  every 
body's  ear  who  is  not  deaf  does  the  fame.  If  I  have  a 
fenfe  of  harmony  I  take  a  pleafure  in  the  compofition  of 
the  founds.  The  way  to  examine  the  principles  of  .tafte 
is  to  confiJer  which  of  thefe  perceptions  are  Iimple,  inu 
mediate,  and  original ;  which  ot  ihem  arc  dependant  upoa 
others,  and  how  they  may  be  combined  and,  compounded, 
and  afibrd  delight  by  fuch  compofilion. 

This  is  an  extenuve  fubjefil,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trejit 
it  concifeiy^  and  yet  plainly  ;  and  indeed  afkcr  all  ih^ 
pains  I  can  take,  there  will  be  reafon  to  apprehend  foine 
obfcurity  will  remain  to  perfons  not  ufed  to  fuch  kind  of 
difquirttions.  The  way  I  fliall  take  is  to  ftate  to  you  cri- 
lically  or  hiftorically  the  way  in  which  thii  matter  hatli 
been  treated  by  fbme  of  the  moll  celebrated  writers.  The 
Bpedlator,  written  by  Mr.  Addifon,  on  the  pleafures  of 
the  imagination,  reduces  the  fourccs  of  delight  or  appro- 
bation to  three  great  clafles,  nbyelty,  greatnefs,  and  beau- 
ty. He  fays,  that  fuch  is  our  defire  after  novelty,  that 
all  things  that  were  before  unkngivn,  are  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  recommended  to  us,  and  that  V/e  receive  a  de- 
light in  the  difcovery  and  contemplation  of  what  we  ne- 
Ver  faw  before,  except  fuch  objedls  as  ^re  painful  to  the  or* 
gans  of  fight,  l^hal  children  run  from  one  play  thing  to 
Another,  not  iTccaufe  it  is  better,  but  new  ;  that  it  is  the 
iame  cafe  with  med,  and  that  authors  in  particular  are  at 
great  pains  to  have  foinethihg  new  and  llriking  iii  their 
manner,  which  is  the  more  dif&cult  to  be  attained  that 
they  mud  make  ufe  of  known  word3,  and  that  their  ideas 
too  nlud  be  fuch  as  are  eafily  intelligible.  There  is  fome- 
thing  here  that  would  require  a  good  deat  of  explication. 
1  do  not  think  that  any  objcfl  is^  properly  fpeaking^  pain- 
ful td  the  organs  of  fight,  except  too  much  light;  but  we 
do  not  confider  this  as  a  fault  in  the  objefl,  but  feel  it  asi 
a  weaknefs  in  ourfclves.  And  further,  if  tlicre  be  fuch  % 
.  ,  Vol.  \\l  4  E 
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thing  as  beauty,  one  would  think  that  if  beauty  be  agrcCT- 
ble  it  muft  have  a  contrary,  which  is  uglincfs,  and  that 
mud  be  difagreeable.  As  to  greatnefs,  this  has  been  al- 
ways confidered  as  a  fource  of  admiration.  The  moft  an- 
cient critics  obferve,  that  we  do  not  admire  a  fmall  rivu- 
let, but  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  ocean.  This  I  will 
afterwards  confider.  As  to  beauty,  it  has  been  confidered 
as  of  all  other  things  mofl  inconceivable,  and  therefore 
made  a  firft  and  immediate  perception. 

Others  have  taken  beauty  and  grace  as  the  general  terms, 
including  every  thing  that  pleafes  us.  Thus  we  fay  a 
a  beautiful  poem,  fiatue,  landfcape.  Thus  alfo  we  fay  a 
fublime  and  beautiful  fentiment.  Thus  they  have  taken 
in  under  it  novelty  and  greatnefs,  and  every  other  agreea- 
ble quality.  Many  eminent  critics  have  adled  in  this 
manner,  particularly  the  ancients.  Longinus,  on  the  Sub« 
lime,  introduces  feveral  things  which  do  not  belong  to  it, 
as  diflinguiflied  from  beauty.  Taking  beauty  as  the  ge- 
neral obje£l  of  approbation  or  fource  of  delight,  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  fine  arts,  it  has  been  varioufly  analyfed. 

A  French  writer,  Croufaz,  Traite  du  Beau,  analyfes 
beauty  under  the  following  principles:  Variety,  unitj^ 
regularity,  order,  proportion.  Variety  is  the  firft.  This 
feems  to  be  related  to,  or  perhaps  in  fome  refpefls  the 
fame  with  novelty,  which  was  formerly  mentioned.  It 
is  certain  that  a  dead  uniformity  cannot  produce  beauty 
in  any  fort  of  performance,  poem,  oration,  ftatue,  pic- 
ture, building.  Unity  is,  as  it  were,  the  bound  and  re- 
firair^t  of  variety.  Things  muft  be  connected  as  well  as 
various,  and  if  they  are  not  connc£led,  the  variety  is  no- 
thing hut  confufion.  Regularity  is  the  fimilarity  of  the 
correfpondcnt  parts;  order  is  the  erfy  gradation  from  one 
to  another,  and  proportion  is  the  fuitablenefs  of  each  part 
to  the  whole,  and  to  every  other  part.  I  think  it  cannot 
he  denied,  that  all  thefe  have  their  influence  in  producing 
beauty. 

One  of  the  mofl  celebrated  pieces  upon  this  fubjeft  is 
the  famous  painter  Hogarth's  Analyfis  of  Beauty.  He 
firfl  produced  his  fyftem  in  a  fort  of  enigma,  drawing  one 
curved  line,  with  the  title  of  the  line  of  beauty,  and  ano- 
ther  with  a  double  wave,  which  he  called  the  line  of  grace. 
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He  afterwards  publiflied  his  Analy fis  of  Beauty,  which  he 
refolves  into  the  following  principles  :  Fitnefs,  variety, 
uniformity,  fimplicity,  intricacy  and  quantity.  The  firft 
principle  is  fitnefs,  under  which  he  fhowsthat  we  always 
conceive  of  a  thing  as  intended  for  fome  ufe,  and  there- 
fore there  mud  be  a  correfpondence  or  fuitablenefs  to  the 
ufe,  otherwife  whatever  be  its  appearance,  we  reje£t  it  as 
not  beautiful.  He  inftances  in  failors,  who  whenever  there 
is  a  (hip  that  fails  well,  they  call  her  a  beauty.  The  fame 
thing  will  apply  perfe£tly  to  all  kinds  of  writing:  for 
whatever  fine  fentiments  and  noble  expreflion  be  in  any 
compofition,  if  they  are  not  fuited  to  the  feafon  and  fub- 
je6t,  we  fay  with  Horace,  Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus. 
Variety  and  uniformity  mud  be  compounded  together, 
and  as  he  has  made  no  mention  of  order  and  proportion, 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  by  variety  he  meant  that  which 
changes  in  a  gradual  and  infenfible  manner;  for  variety 
without  order  is  undi(lingui(hable,  and  a  heapof  confufion. 
Simplicity  means  that  which  is  eafy,  and  which  the  eye 
travels  over  and  examines  without  difficulty;  and  intrica* 
cy  is  that  which  requires  fome  exercife  and  attention  to 
follow  it;  thefe  two  mud  limit  one  another.  In  repre- 
fenting  beauty  as  a  vifible  figure,  he  obferves,  that  a 
llraight  line  has  the  lead  beauty;  that  which  has  a  wave 
or  eafy  declination  one  way  begins  to  be  beautiful;  that 
which  has  a  double  wave  has  dill  greater  grace.  The 
truth  is,  if  thefe  two  things  do  not  dedroy  the  one  tho 
other,  dmplicity  and  intricacy  improve  and  beautify  on6 
another.  Mr.  Hogarth  obferves,  that  ringlets  of  hair 
waving  in  the  wind  have  been  an  expreffion  of  grace  and 
elegance  in  every  age,  nation  and  language ;  which  is  jud 
a  contraded  wave,  fird,  that  of  the  curls,  and  this  again 
rendered  a  little  more  intricate  by  the  motion  of  the  breeze. 
If  one  would  have  a  view  of  this  principle  as  exhibited  in 
a  fingle  kind,  let  him  look  at  the  flourifhes  with  which  the 
niadcrs  of  the  pen  adorn  their  pieces,  and  he  will  fee  that 
if  they  are  eafy  and  gradual  in  their  flexions,  and  jud  aa 
intricate  as  the  eye  can  follow  without  confufion,  any  thing 
lefs  than  that  is  lefs  beautiful,  and  any  thing  more  de- 
droys  the  beauty  by  diforder.  I  might  Ihow  you  how  thi^ 
pr'mciple  applies  to  all  the  arts,  but  ihall  only  mentioa 
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feifftpoiRiion,  Wlrert  tJieTimiinci^  mtifl  be coiiibincd  wMI 
I'efiTiement,  and  when  the  combination  is  jiift,  there  refuitt 
the  moft  perfeft  elegance.  Mr.  Hogarth  adds  quantity^; 
that  a  thing  having  the  other  qualities,  "pleafes  in  proportion 
Ks  it  ts, great;  as  we  fay,  a  magnificent  building,  where 
tlie  proportions  are  truly  obferved,  but  tvtrj  part  is  largo. 

I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Hogarth  ba^  very  weH 
illuftratcd  the  principles  of  beamy,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  feems  to  have  introduced  two,  wliich  belong  to  otbei' 
fources  of  deliglit,  viz.*  fitntffe  and  quaintity,  as  will  be 
ihown  afterwards.  "z 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  prifi- 
eiples  of  beauty,  there  are  to  be  found  in  fome  ttttbors 
things  not  only  different  but  oppofite.  A  French  tCiithor, 
ttot  many  years  ago,  to  the  principles  mentioned  by  others^ 
fidds  Hrength,  which  he  ilfuftrates  in  this  maniter.  He 
cbnflders  it  as  a  principle  of  grace  and  beauty  !n  motidh, 
and  fays  that  every  thing  that  we  do  with  great  difficulty^ 
and  that  feems  to  require  our  utmod  effort,  Is  fcen  with 
uncafincfs,  and  not  with  pleafure.  For  this  rcafon  he  fays 
the  motions  of  young  people  ia  general  are  more  graceftil 
than  thofe  of  old,  and  agreeably  ta  this  we  join  the  word 
tase  to  gracefulncfs  as  explicatory — a  graceful,  eafy  car- 
riagc*  With  this  explication  it  feems  abundantly  proper 
to  admit  the  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome 
who  have  made  comparative  Vv^eaknefs  a  principle  of  beau- 
ty, and  fay  that  the  more  light  and  flender  any  thing  is, 
iinlefs  it  be  remarkably  weak*,  it  is  the  more  beautiful,  and 
that  things  remarkably  ftrong  rather  belong  to  another 
"  clafs.  Thus  we  fay,  a  fine,  tender,  delicate  (hape — and 
on  the  contrary  we  fay,  a  ftrong,  coarfe,  robuft  make— 
ti  flrong,  courfe,  mafculine  woman.  Perhaps  we  may 
reconcile  tbefe  two,  and  fay  they  are  bcth  principles,  be- 
caufe  there  (IiOuld  be  jufl  as  much  of  each  as  is  fuitable  to 
the  thiiig  in  queftion,  that  a  perfcn  may  have  either  too 
llrong  or  too  weak  a  frame,  for  being  efleemed  beautiful 
#— that  a  pillar  or  dome  may  be  too  delicate  to  be  durable^ 
or  too  (Irong  and  bulky  to  be  elegant. 

Again:  many  writers  as  you  have  feen,  make  greatnefs 
»  principle  of  beauty ;  yet  there  arc  others  who  make  l»t« 
{tcnefs  one  of  tbe xonfiituems  ^  beauty^    Titjt  tvWda 
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fo,  tell  us  that  Uttle  is  a  term  of  endearment,  in  every 
nation  and  language  yet  known ;  that  it  is  the  language 
of  the  vuljrar,.  and  therefore  the  undefigned  exprefljon  of 
nature.  They  inilance  the  diniinutive  appellations  which 
are  always  ufecl  in  fondling — filiolus,  fiiiola,  have  more 
affeftion,  than  filius  and  filia — my  dear  little  creature — it 

"Ss  a  pretty  little  thing.  To  enumerate  thefe  difierent  ap- 
pearances, fome,  particularly  Burke  on  the  Sublime,  af- 
firms that  the  ideas  of  fublimity  and  beauty  are  ideas  of  a 
clafs  radically  different;  that  the  iird,  fublimity,  ultimately 
arifes  from  the  paffion  of  terror,  and  the  other  from  that  of 
love  and  delight;  he  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  refolves 
all  the  fources  of  the  fublime,  into  what  is  either  terrible, 
or  allied  to  this  paffion,  exciting  it  either  immediately  in 
fome  degree,  or  by  alTociation.  It  is  however  uncertain, 
;vhether  we  (hould  reduce  what  we  receive  fo  much  de- 
light from,  to  a  paffion,  which  in  itfelf,  or  in  its  purity, 
fo  to  fpeak,  is  painful :  this  objeflion  he  endeavors  to  re- 
move, by  (hewing  that  the  exerciTe  of  all  our  paffions  in  a 
moderate  degree,  is  a  fource  of  pleafure  ;  but  perhaps,  we 
may  didinguifh  the  ideas  of  fublime  and  beautiful,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  paffion  of  terror  at  all,  by  faying 
that  there  is  an  affe£lion  fuited  to  the  greatnefs  of  objects, 
without  confidering  them  as  terrible,  and  that  is,  venera- 
tion :  nay,  perhaps  we  itiay  go  a  little  further,  and  fay,  that 
veneration  is  the  affcdion  truly  correfpondent  to  great- 
nefs,  in  innocent  creatures,  which  becomes  terror  in  the 
guilty.  I  cannot  go  through  the  particulars  of  Burke's 
theory.  He  feems  rightly  to  divide  the  ideas  of  fublime 
and  beautiful ;  by  the  union  of  which,  fome  have  made 
one  thing,  others  direftly  its  contrary  to  belong  to  beau- 
ty. One  thing  remaricable  in  Burke's  Effay  is,  that  he 
denies  proportion  to  be  any  of  the  caufcs  of  beauty,  which 
yet  almoft  every  other  writer,  has  enumerated  among 
them  ;  and  what  he  fays  of  the  infinitely  various  propor- 

.  tion  in  plants  and  animals^  feems  to  be  much  in  fupport 
of  his  opinion :  yet  in  works  of  art,  proportion  feems  of 
much  moment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  to  what  fource  to 
refer  it.  I  view  a  building,  and  if  the  parts  are  not  in  a 
tegular  proportion,  it  offends  my  eye,  even  though  I  could 

iiUppofe  that  the  difpropprtion.  waa  vohmtgry^  in  order  to 
pbtain  fome  great  convenience. 
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*;  :Ii^l4Jbe;inclifted  tpdiiidt^  thatth'ere  are^  cenfldsnu'^ 
ble  number  of  Gin|)Ie  firinciplcs  or  internal  fenration^t^that 
contnbqte  eadh  its  i^rt,  in  formiog  our  talle;«  and  are  ca* 
pable of  being  varioufly  combined,,  and  by  this.  cotpbina« 
tiQn  are  apft  Xo  be  confounded  one  widi  anptber.  One  x>f 
^  f he  mod  diHin£t  and  complete  enumerations^  we  have  ia 
Gerard's  Eflay  on  Tafte,  and  is  as  follows ;  Afenfeof  nof 
velty,  fublimity,  beauty,  imitation,  harmony,  ridicule  and 
virtue.  !  cannot  go  through  all  thefe  in  order,  but  (hall 
make  %  few  remarks,  and  fliow  where  the  divifion  is  juft^ 
^r  dcfe£tive.  His  didinguifhing  all  thefe  from  one  ano-r 
ther,  is  certainly  juft;  but  there  are.fome  things  that  ke 
introduces  under  wrong  heads ;  fitnefs,  for  example^.he. 
introduces  under  the  head  of  beauty;  and  this  feems  ra- 
ther a  fource  of  approbation  diftin^in-itfelf,  asalfo  pro- 
portion,  if  that  is  not  included  in  fitnefs.  Perhaps  a  mor^ 
complete  enumeration  than  any  of  them,  may  be  given. 
thus,  novelty,  fublimity,  beauty,  proportion,  imitation, 
harmony,  ridicule,  utility  and  virtue. 

.We  (liall  now  proceed  to  thofe  we  have  not  fpoken  of 
before;  imitation  certainly  gives  great  pleafure  tothemind». 
and  that  of  itfelf,  even  independent  of  the  obje6t  imitated. 
An  exceedingly  well  imitated  refemblance  of  any  objcft^ 
of  that  which  is  indifferent  or  even  difagreeable  in  itfelf^ 
gives  the  higheft  pleafure,  either  from  the  a£lof  compari. 
fon  as  feme  fay,  or  from  its  fuggefting  the  idea  of  ikill  and 
ingenuity  in  the  imitator.  The  arts  of  painting  and  fta- 
toary,  derive  their  excellence  from  the  perfe&ion  of  imi- 
tation, and  it  is  even  thought  that  ix)etry  and  oratory  may 
be  confidered  in  the  fame  light,  only  that  the  fird  imitates 
form,  and  paflions  by  the  means  of  form,  and  the  other  imu 
tatcs  a£lioDs  and  affe£tions  by  language,  as  the  inftrument- 

Harmony  is  the  mod  di(lin£t  and  feparate  of  all  the  in» 
ternal  fcnfes  that  have  been  mentioned;  it  is  concerned 
only  in  found,  and  therefore  mud  be  but  remotely  appli* 
cable  to  the  writer  and  fpeaker.  What  is  remarkable,  that 
although  harmony  may  be  faid  to  be  of  much  importance 
in  fpeaking,  there  are  many  examples  of  the  moft  excel- 
lent  fpeakers,  that  yet  have  no  mufical  ear  at  all,  and  I 
think  the  indances  of  thofe  who  have  a  remarkably  delu 
cate  mufical  ear,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  agreeable  fpeak« 
ers,  are  not  many,  ... 
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The  fenfe  oF  ridicule  is  not  very  eafily  eiiplained,  but  it 
IS  eafily  underftood  when  fpoken  of,  becaufe  it  is  unver- 
fally  felt.  It  differs  in  this  from  moft  other  of  our  confti- 
tutional  powers,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  man,  who  is 
not  fenfible  of  the  ridiculous,  or  may  be  made  eafily  fenfi- 
ble  of  it ;  and  yet  the  number  of  good  performers  in  the 
art  of  ridiculing  others »  or  in  wit  and  humor,  is  but  very 
fmall.  The  multitude  who  cannot  follow  fpeculative  rea- 
foning,  and  are  hard  to  be  moved  by  eloquence,  are  all 
ftruck  with  works  of  humor.  Moft  people  are  apt  to  think 
they  can  do  fomething  in  the  way  of  humor ;  and  yet  we 
have  many  whorender  themfelvesridiculous  by  theattempt. 

As  to  a  fenfe  of  virtue,  by  mentioning  it,  is  by  no 
means  from  my  joining  with  thofe  who  would  place  moral 
approbation  entirely  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  internal 
fenfes,  that  are  the  foundation  of  tafle.  Hutchinfon  and 
Shafilbury  incline  very  much  this  way;  on  the  contrary 
I  think  we  are  evidently  fenfible  that  the  morality  of  ac- 
tions is  a  thing  of  a  different  fpecies,  and  arifes  from  the 
fenfe  of  a  law,  and  obligation  of  a  fuperior  nature :  yet  I 
have  mentioned  it  here,  becaufe  there  is  certainly  a  rela- 
tion or  connefting  tie  between  the  fentiments  of  the  one 
kind,  and  of  the  other.  The  beauties  of  nature,  we  are 
fenfible,  are  greatly  heightened,  by  adding  to  their  delight- 
ful appearance,  a  reflexion  on  their  utility,  and  the  bene- 
volent intention  of  their  author.  In  perfons  capable  of 
morality,  as  in  human  nature,  we  confider  fine  features 
and  an  elegant  carriage,  as  indications  of  the  moral  difpo- 
fition  or  the  mental  powers;  and  as  the  wholeofthe  fources 
of  delight  mentioned  above,  may  be  combined  in  a  greater 
orleffer  degree,  as  novelty,  fublimity,  beauty,  &c.  fo  the 
governing  principle  which  ought  to  direft  the  application 
of  the  whole,  is  what  gives  them  their  higheft  excellence, 
and  indeed  only  is  their  true  perfeflion.  The  gratification 
even  of  our  internal  fenfes,  is  highly  improved,  when 
united  with  tafte  and  elegance.  As  the  moft  deiicions 
food  when  ferved  up  with  neatnefs  and  order,  accompanied 
with  politenefs  of  manners,  and  fcafonedwith  fprightly 
converfation :  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fine  arts  ihcm- 
ftlves  acquire  a  ^double  beauty  and  higher  reliih,  when  they 
are  infeparably  conned^ed  with,-  and  made  fubfervient  to 
purity  of  manners.     An  admirable  poem,  or  an  eloquent 
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difcourie,  Olr  a  fine  pi£lure,  would  be  ftiil  mom  exceUenfi 
if  the  fubjeft  of  them  were  intcrefting  and  valuable,  and 
when  ally  of  them  are  perverted  to  impious  Or  wicked 
purpofes,  they  are  ju(l  objeds  of  deteflation. 

After  having  thus  attempted  the  analyfis  of  the  princi- 
ples of  talle  and  elegance,  1  would  oblerve,  that  as  nature 
Icems  to  delight  in  producing  many  great  and  differen: 
cffe6l^  from  fimple  caufes,  perhaps  we  may  find  an  ulti- 
mate  principle  that  governs  all  thttfe.  A  French  auihar 
iias  written  a  treatife  called  the  Theory  of  agreeable  Scn- 
fations,  in  which  he  fays  that  the  great  principh:  is,  what- 
ever exercifes  our  f<lculties,  without  fatiguing  them,  gived 
pleafure ;  and  that  this  principle  may  be  applied  to  our 
bodily  form,  and  to  the  conllitution  of  our  mind,  to  ob- 
jeds of  external  fenfation,  to  obje£ts  of  tafie,  and  even  to 
our  moral  condud.  It  may  no  doubt  be  carried  through 
the  whole  of  criticifm,  and  we  may  fay  this  ilates  the 
bounds  between  variety  and  uniformity,  fimplicity  and 
intricacy,  ordcr^  proportion  and  harmony. 

Neither  would  it  be  difficult  to  fliow  that  this  principle 
may  be  applied  to  morality,  and  that  an  infinitely  wife 
and  gracious  God  had  fo  ordered  matters,  that  the  mode- 
rate exercifc  of  all  our  powers,  fliould  produce  at  once, 
virtue  and  happinefs,  and  that  the  leaft  tranfgrtflion  of  the 
one  muft  prove  of  neceffity  an  injury  to  the  other. 

You  may  fee  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  tafle  in  our  natures ;  yet  is  there  great 
room  for  improvement  and  cultivation ;  by  invcftigating 
the  grounds  of  approbation;  by  comparing  one  thing  wiili 
another;  by  iludying  the  bell  examples;  and  by  refltdioa 
and  judgment,  men  may  corred  and  refine  their  tafle  upon 
the  whole,  or  upon  particular  confined  fubjcds. 

Carr}'hig  tafle  to  a  finical  nicety  in  any  one  branch,  is 
a  thing  not  only  undcfirable,  but  contemptible ;  the  rea* 
[on  of  which  may  be  eafily  feen :  when  a  perfon  applies 
his  attention  ib  much  to  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  it 
occafions  a  neceflary  negjed  of  other  things  of  much  great- 
er value.  After  you  pafs  a  certain  point,  attachment  to  a 
particular  purfuit  is  ufclefs,  and  then  it  proceeds  to  be  hurt- 
ful, and  at  Ia(l  contemptible. 
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